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Placed  in  the  malerial-iroTld,  flum  is  continually  ^iposed  to  the  action  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  objects  by  which  he  is  annrounded.  Th^  body,  to  which 
the  thinking  and  living  principles  have  been  united,  is  an  apparatus  exquisitely 
contrived  to  receive  and  to  transmit  these  impressions.  Its  various  parts  are 
organized  with  obvious  refereqceto  the  several  external  agents  by  which  it  is 
to  be  affected.  Each  organ  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  immediate  notice 
of  some  peculiar  action,  and  i»  accordingly  endued  with  a  corresponding  sus- 
ceptibility. This  adaptation  of  the  organs  ^f  sense  to  the  particular  inQuences 
of  material  agents,  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  when  we  consider  that, 
however  delicate  its  structure,  each  organ  is  wholly  insensible  to  every  influ- 
ence except  that  to  which  it  aj^ars.  to  be  specially  appropriated.  The  eye, 
so  iDieneely  susceptible^  of  impreasions  irom  light,  is  not  at  idl  affected  by  those 
of  sound ;  while  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  eac.  so  sensitively  alive  to  every 
effect  of  the  latter  clas«,  is  altogether  insensible  to  the  forofer.  The  splendor 
of  excessive  light  may  occasion  blindness,  and  deafness  may  result  from  the 
roar  of  a  oanncmade ;  but  neither  the  sight  nor  the  hearing  can  be  injured  iby 
the  meet  extreme  actiopi  of  that  principle  which  is  designed  toaffect  me  other. 

Thns  the  organs  of  sen«e  are  instruments  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
determine  the  existence  and  the  qualities  of  external  things.  The  effects 
whick  these  objects  produjee  upon  the  mind  throngh  the  organs,  are  called 
sensations,  and  these  sensations  are  the  immediate  elements  of  all  hnman 
knowledge.  Matter  is  the  general  name  that  has  been  given  to  that  sub- 
stance which,  under  forms  infinitely  varioiis,  affects  the  senses.  Metaphysi- 
cians have  differed  in  defining  this  principle.  Some  have  even  doubted  of  its 
existence.  But  these  discussions  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, the  conclusions  of  which  are  in  no  wise  affected  by  them.  .  Our  in- 
vestigations here  relate,  not  to  matter  as  an  abstract  existence,  but  to  those 
qualities  which  we  discover  in  it  by  the  senses,  and  of  the  existence.of>  which 
we  are  sure,  however  the  question  as  to  matter  itself  may  be  decided.    When 
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we  speak  of  "  bodies,"  we  mean  those  things,  whatever  they  be,  which  excite 
in  our  minds  certain  sensations ;  and  the  powers  to  excite  those  sensations  are 
called  **  properties,"  Or  "  qualities." 

To  ascertain,  by  observation,  the  properties  of  bodies,  is  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  nature.  Hence  man  becomes  a  natural  philosopher 
the  moment  he  begins  to  feel  and  to  perceive.  The  first  stage  of  life  is  a  state 
of  constant  and  curious  excitement.  Observation  and  attention,  ever  awake, 
are  engaged  upon  a  succession  of  objects  new  and  wonderful.  The  large  re- 
pository of  the  memory  is  opened,  and  every  hour  pours  into  it  unbounded 
stores  of  natural  facts  and  appearances,  the  rich  materials  of  future  knowledge. 
The  keen  appetite  for  discovery,  implanted  in  the  mind  for  the  highest  ends, 
continually  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  what  is  novel,  renders  torpid  every 
other  faculty,  and  the  powers  of  reflection  and  comparison  are  lost  in  the  in- 
cessant activity  and  unexhausted  vieor  of  observation.  After  a  season,  how- 
ever, the  more  ordinary  classes  of  phenomena  cease  to  excite  by  their  novelty. 
Attention  is  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  what  is  new,  to  the  examination  of 
what  is  familiar.  From  the  external  world  the  mind  turns  in  upon  itself,  and 
the  feverish  astonishment  of  childhood  gives  place  to  the  more  calm  contem- 
plation of  incipient  maturity.  The  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  phenomena 
collected  by  past  experience  is  brought  under  review.  The  great  work  of  com- 
parison begins.  Memory  -produces  her  stores,  and  reason  arranges  them. 
Then  succeed  those  first  attempts  at  generalization  which  mark  the  dawn  of 
science  in  the  mind. 

To 'compare,  to  classify,  to  generalize,  seem  to  be  instinctive  propensities 
peculiar  to  man.  They  separate  him  from  inferior  animals  by  a  wide  chasm. 
It  is  to  these  powers  that  all  the  higher  mental  attributes  may  be  traced,  and 
it  is  from  their  right  application  that  all  progress  in  science  must  arise.  With- 
out these  powers,  the  phenomena  of  nature  would  continue  a  confused  heap  of 
crude  facts,  with  which  the  memory  might  be  loaded,  but  from  which  the  in- 
tellect would  derive  no  advantage.  Comparison  and  generalization  are  the 
great  digestive  organs  of  the  mind,  by  which  only  nutrition  can  be  extracted 
from  this  mass  of  inteUectual  food,  and  without  which,  observation  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  attention  the  most  unremitting,  can  be  productive  of  no  real  or 
useful  advancement  in  knowledge. 

Upon  reviewing  those  properties  of  bodies  which  the  senses  most  frequently 
present  to  us,  we  observe  that  very  few  of  them  are  essential  to,  and  insepa- 
rable from,  matter.  The  greater  number  may  be  called  particular  or  peculiar 
qualities,  being  found  in  some  bodies,  but  not  in  others.  Thus  the  property  of 
attracting  iron  is  peculiar  to  the  loadstone,  and  not  observable  in  other  sub- 
stances. One  body  excites  the  sensation  of  green,  another  of  red,  and  a  third 
is  deprived  of  all  color.  A  few  characteristic  and  essential  qualities  are,  how- 
ever, inseparable  from  matter  in  whatever  state  or  under  whatever  form  it 
exist.  Such  properties  alone  can  be  considered  as  tests  of  materiality.  Where 
their  presence  is  neither  manifest  to  sense,  nor  demonstrable  by  reason,  there 
matter  is  not.  The  principal  of  these  qualities  are  magnitude  and  impenetra- 
hOUy. 


VAONITUDB. 


Every  body  occupies  space ;  that  is,  it  has  magnitude.  This  is  a  property 
observable  by  the  senses  in  all  bodies  which  are  not  so  minute  as  to  elude 
th^m,  and  wluch  the  understanding  can  trace  to  the  smallest  particle  of  matter. 
It  is  impossible,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  even  to  conceive  a  portion  of 
matter  so  minute  as  to  have  no  magnitude. 
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The  quantity  of  space  which  a  body,  occupies  is  sometimes  called  its  magni- 
tude. In  colloquial  phraseology,  the  word  size  is  used  to  express  this  notion  ; 
but  the  most  correct  term,  and  that  which  we  shall  generally  adppt,  is  volume. 
Thus  we  say,  the  Tolume  of  the  earth  is  sh  many  cubic  miles,  the  volume  of 
this  room  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

The  external  limits  of  the  magnitude  of  a  body  are  lines  and  surfaces,  lines 
being  the  limits  which  separate  the  several  surfaces  of  the  same  body.  The 
linear  limits  of  a  body  are  also  called  edges.  Thus  the  line  which  separates 
the  top  of  a  chest  from  one  of  its  sides  is  called  an  edge. 

The  quantity  of  a  surface  is  called  its  area,  and  the  quantity  of  a  line  is 
called  its  length.  Thqs  we  say,  the  area  of  a  field  is  so  many  acres,  the  length 
of  a  rope  is  so  knany  yards.  The  word  *'  magnitude"  is,  however,  often  used 
indifferently  for  volume,  area,  and. length.  If  the  objects  of  investigation  were 
of  a  more  complex  and  subtle  character,  as  in  metaphysics,  this  unsteady  ap- 
plication of  terms  might  be  productive  of  confusion,  and  even  of  error ;  but  in 
this  science,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
applied,  and  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise. 

IMPENBTRABILITT. 

This  property  will  be  most  clearly  explained  by  defining  the  positive  quality 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  of  which  it  merely  signifies  the  absence.  A 
substance  would  be  penetrable  if  it  were  such  as  to  allow  another  to  pass 
through  the  space  which  it  occupies,  without  disturbing  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  if  a  comet,  striking  the  earth,  could  enter  it  at  one  side,  and,  passing 
through  it,  emerge  from  the  other  without  separating  or  deranging  any  bodies 
on  or  within  the  earth,  then  the  earth  would  be  penetrable  by  the  comet. 
When  bodies  are  said  to  be  impenetrable,  it  is  therefore  meant  that  one  cannot 
pass  through  another  without  displacing  some  or  all  of  the  component  parts  of 
that  other.  There  are  many  instances  of  apparent  penetration  ;  but  in  all  these 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  penetrated  are  displaced.  Thus,  if  the 
point  of  a  needle  be  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water,  all  the  water  which  previ- 
ously filled  the  space  into  which  the  needle  enters  will  be  displaced,  and  the 
level  of  the  water  will  rise  in  the  vessel  to  the  same  height  as  it  would  by  pour- 
ing in  so  much  more  water  as  would  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  needle. 


FXOURS. 


If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  a  solid  body,  we  become  sensible  of  its  impene- 
trability, by  the  obstruction  which  it  opposes  to  the  entrance  of  the  hand  within 
its  dimensions.  We  are  also  sensible  that  this  obstruction  commences  at  cer- 
tain places  ;  that  it  has  certain  determinate  limits  ;  that  these  limitations  are 
placed  in  certain  directions  relatively  to  each  other.  The  mutual  relation  which 
is  found  to  subsist  between  these  boundaries  of  a  body,  gives  us  the  notion  of 
its  figure.  The  figure  and  volume  of  a  body  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
Each  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Bodies  having  very  different  vol- 
umes may  have  the  same  figure  ;  and  in  like  manner  bodies  differing  in  figure 
may  have  the  same  volume.  The  figure  of  a  body  is  what  in  popular  language 
is  called  its  shape  or  form.  The  volume  of  a  body  is  that  which  is  compnonly 
called  its  size.  It  will  hence  be  easily  understood  that  one  body  (a  globe,  for 
example)  may  have  ten  times  the  volume  of  another  (globe),  and  yet  have  the 
same  figure ;  and  that  two  bodies  (as  a  die  and  a  globe)  may  have  figures  alto- 
gether different,  and  yet  have  equal  volumes.  What  we  have  here  observed 
of  volumes  will  also  be  applicable  to  lengths  and  areas.    The  arc  of  a  circle 
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and  a  straight  line  may  hare  the  same  length,  although  they  have  different 
figures ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  arcs  of  d^erent  circles  may  hare  the  same 
fignre,  but  very  unequal  lengths.  The  surface  of  a  ball  is  curved,  that  of  the 
table  plane ;  and  yet  the  area  of  thd  surface  of  the  ball  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  table. 


AT0HS-*H0LECXrLB8. 

Impenetrability  must  not  be  confounded  with  inseparability.  Every  body 
which  has  been  brought  under  htiman  observation  is  separable  into  parts; 
and  these  parts,  however  «mall,  are  separable  into  others  still  more  minute. 
To  this  process  of  division  no  practical  limit  has  ever  been  found.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  phenomena  which  the  researches  of  those  who  have  success- 
fully examined  the  laws  of  nature  have  developed,  render  it  highly  pi%)bable 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  elementary  parts  which  are  indivisible  and  un- 
alterable. The  component  parts,  which  may  be  called  atoms,  are  so  minute  as 
altogether  to  elude  the  senses,  even  when  improved  by  the  most  powerful  aids 
of  art.  The  word  molecule  is  often  used  to  signify  component  parts  of  a  body 
so  small  as  to  escape  sensible  observation,  but  not  ultimate  atoms,  each  mole- 
cule being  supposed  to  be  formed  of  several  atoms,  arranged  according  to  some 
determinate  figure.  Particle  is  used  also  to  express  small  component  parts, 
but  more  generally  is  applied  to  those  which  are  not  tdo  minute  to  be  discover-  I 
able  by  observation. 

FORCB. 

If  the  particles  of  matter  were  endued  with  no  property  in  relation  to  one 
I  another,  except  their  mutual  impenetrability,  the  universe  would  be  like  a  mass 
of  sand,  without  variety  of  state  or  form.  Atoms,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
would  neither  cohere,  as  in  solid  bodies,  nor  repel  each  other,  as  in  aeriform 
substances.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  atoms  which 
compose  bodies  are  not  simply  placed  togedier,  but  a  certain  efiTect  is  mani- 
fested in  their  strong  coherence.  If  they  were  merely  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
their  separation  would  be  effected  as  easily  as  any  component  particle  could 
be  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  Take  a  piece  of  iron,  and  attempt  to 
separate  its  parts  :  the  effort  will  be  strongly  resisted,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  much  greater  facility  to  remove  the  whole  mass.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  such  cases  the  parts  which  are  in  juxtaposition  cohere,  and  resist  their  mutual 
separation.  This  effect  is  denominated  force ;  and  the  constituent  atoms  are 
said  to  cohere  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  force,  according  as  they  oppose 
a  greater  or  less  resistance  to  their  mutual  separation. 

The  coherence  of  particles  in  juxtaposition  is  an  effect  of  the  same  class  as 
the  mutual  approach  of  particles  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  It  is 
not  diffieult  to  perceive  mat  the  same  influence  which  causes  the  bodies  A  and 
B  tflf  approach  each  other,  when  placed  at  smne  distance  asunder,  will,  when 
they  unite,  ret^  them  together,  and  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  separation. 
Hence  this  effect  of  the  mutual  approximation  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is 
also  called  force. 

Force  is  generally  defined  to  be  '*  whatever  produces  or  opposes  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  in  matter.**  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  name  for  the  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect  It  woidd,  however,  be  more  philosophical  to  give  the  name, 
not  to  the  cause,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  to  the  effect,  of  which  we  have 
sensible  evidence.  To  observe  and  to  classify  is  the  whole  business  of  the 
natnal  philosopher.    When  causes  are  referred  to,  it  is  implied  that  effects  of 
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the  same  class  arise  from  the  agency  of  the  same  caude.  However  probable 
this  assumption  may  be,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary.  All  the  objects  of  sci- 
ence, the  enlargement  of  mind,  the  extension  and  iqaprovement  of  knowledge^, 
the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  are  obtained  by  generalization  alone,  and  no  good 
can  arise  from  tainting  our  conclusions  with  ue  possible  errors  of  hypotheses. 

It  may  be  here,  once  for  all,  observed,  that  the  phraseology  of  causation  and 
hypotheses  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  language  of  science,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  frequent  use  of  it.  Thus  we  say,  *'  The  magnet  attracts 
iron  :"  the  expression  attract  intimating  the  cause  of  the  observed  effect.  In 
such  cases,  however,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  effect  itself^  finding 
it  less  inconvenient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  received  phrases,  modifying 
their  signification,  than  to  introduce  new  ones.  ' 

Force,  when  manifested  by  the  mutual  approach  or  cohesion  of  bodies,  is 
also  called  attraction,  and  it  is  variously  denominated,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  observed  to  act.  Thus  the  force  which  holds  to- 
f  ether  the  atoms  of  solid  bodies  is  called  cohesive  attraction.  '  The  force  which 
raws  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  placed  above  it,  is  called  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  The  force  which  is  exhibited  by  the  mutual  approach 
or  adhesion  of  the  loadstone  and  iron,  is  called  magnetic  attraction,  and  so  on. 

When  force  is  manifested  by  the  remotion  of  bodies  from  each  other,  it  is 
called  repulsion.  Thus,'  if  a  piece  of  glass,  having  been  bnsUy  rubbed  with 
a  silk  handkerchief,  touch,  successively,  two  feathers,  these  feathers,  if  brought 
near  each  other,  will  move  asunder.  This  efifect  is  called  repulsion,  and  the 
feathers  are  said  to  repel  each  other. 

The  influence  which  forces  have  upon  the  form,  state,  arrangement,  and  mo- 
tions, of  material  substances,  is  the  principal  object  of  physical  science.  In  its 
strict  sense,  mbchanios  is  a  term  of  veiy  extensive  signification.  According 
to  the  more  popular  usage,  however,  it  luis  been  generally  applied  to  that  part 
of  physical  science  which  includes  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  motion 
and  rest,  pressure,  and  other  effects  developed  by  the  mutual  action  of  solid 
masses.  The  consideration  of  similar  phenomena,  exhibited  in  bodies  of  the 
liquid  form,  is  consigned  to  HTDROstATics,  and  that  of  aeriform  fluids  to  pneu- 
matics. 


DIVISIBILITY. 

Observation  and  experience  prove  that  all  bodies  of  sensible  magnitude,'  even 
the  most  solid,  consist  of.  parts  which  are  separable.  To  the  practical  sub- 
division of  matter  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit.  Numerous  examples 
of  the  division  of  matter,  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  belief,  may  be  found  in 
experimental  inquiries  instituted  in  physical  science ;  the  useful  arts  furnish 
many  instances  not  less  striking ;  but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous '  proofs 
which  can  be  produced,  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  which  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter are  susceptible,  arise  from  the  consideration  of  certain  parts  of  the  organ- 
ized world. 

The  relative  places  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  as  seen  in  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope,  are  marked  by  fine  lines  of  wire  placed  before  the  eyeglass,  and 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  stars  appearing  in  the  telescope 
as  mere  lucid  points  without  sensible  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wires 
which  mark  their  places  should  have  a  corresponding  tenuity.  But  these 
wires,  being  magnified  by  the  eyeglass,  would  have  an  apparent  thickness, 
which  wouUi  render  them  inapplicable  to  this  purpose,  unless  their  real  dimen- 
sions were  of  a  most  uncommon  degree  of  minuteness.  To  obtain  wire  for 
this  purpose,  Dr.  Wollaston  invented  the  following  process  :    A  piiece  of  fine 
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platinum  wire  is  extended  along  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  mould.  Into  this 
mould,  molten  silver  is  poured.  Since  the  heat  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  pla- 
tinum is  much  greater  &an  that  which  retains  silver  in  the  liquid  form,  the 
platinum  wire  remains  solid,  while  the  mould  is  filled  with  the  silver.  When 
the  metal  has  become  solid  by  being  cooled,  and  has  been  removed  from  the 
mould,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver  is  obtained,  having  a  platinum  wire  in  its 
axis.  This  bar  is  then  wiredrawn,  by  forcing  it  successively  through  holes 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  the  first  hole  being  a  little  less  than  the  wire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  By  these  meaiis,  the  platinum  is  wiredrawn  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  silver ;  so  that  whatever  be  the 
original  proportion  of  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  wire  to  that  of  the  mould, 
the  same  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  platinum  wire  to  all  the  successive  thick- 
nesses to  which  it  is  reduced.  If  we  suppose  the  mould  to  be  ten  times  the 
thickness  of  the  platinum  wire,  then  the  silver  wire  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess will  be  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  wire  which  it  includes 
within  it.  The  silver  wire  may  be  drawn  to  a  thickness  not  exceeding  the 
three  hundredth  of  an  inch.  The  platinum  will  thus  not  exceed  the  three 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

It  now  remains  to  disengage  this  fine  filament  of  platinum  from  the  surround- 
ing silver.  For  this  purpose,  the  wire  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  figure,  with  hooks  at  A  B  for  suspending  it.    The  part  C  D  £ 
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is  now  immersed  in  nitric  acic,  by  which  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the  pla- 
tinum remains  suspended  in  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 

By  this  method.  Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  in  obtaining  wire  the  diameter  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  eighteen  thousandth  of  an  inch.  A  quantity  of  this 
wire,  equal  in  bulk  to  a  common  die  used  in  games  of  chance,  would  ex;tend 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

Newton  succeeded  in  determining  the  thickness  of  very  thin  lamins  of 
transparent  substances  by  observing  the  colors  which  they  reflect.  A  soap- 
bubble  is  a  thin  shell  of  water,  and  is  observed  to  reflect  diflTerent  colors  from  } 
diflferent  parts  of  its  surface.  Immediately  before  the  bubble  bursts,  a  black 
spot  may  be  observed  near  the  top.  At  this  part  the  thickness  has  been  proved 
not  to  exceed  the  two  million  five  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  transparent  wings  of  certain  insects  are  so  attenuated  in  their  structure, 
that  fif^y  thousand  of  them  placed  over  each  other  would  not  form  a  pile  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  height. 
I  ^  In  the  manufacture  of  embroidery  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  very  fine  gilt  sil- 
ver threads.  To  accomplish  this,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  sixty  ounces,  is  covered  with  about  two  ounces  of  gold.    This  gilt 
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bar  is  then  wiredrawn,  as  in  the  first  example,  until  it  is  reduced  tb  a  thread 
so  fine  that  thirty-four  hundred  feet  of  it  weigh  less  than  an  ounce.  The  wire 
is  then  flattened,  by  passing  it  between  rollers  under  a  severe  pressure,  a  pro- 
cess which  increases  its  length,  so  that  about  four  thousand  feet  shall  weigh 
one  ounce.  Hence  one  foot  will  weigh  the  four  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce. 
The  proportion  of  the  gold  to  the  silver  in  the  original  bar  was  that  of  two  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  or  one  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Since  the  same 
proportion  is  preserved  after  the  bar  has  been  wiredrawn,  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  covers  one  foot  of  the  fine  wire  is  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  part  of  the  four  thousandth  of  an  ounce :  that  is  the  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  quantity  of  gold  which  covers  one  inch  of  the  wire  will  be  twelve  times 
less  than  that  which  covers  one  foot.  Hence  this  quantity  will  be  the  eight 
million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  If  this  inch  be  again 
divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  every  part  will  be  distinctly  visible  with- 
out the  aid  of  microscopes.  The  gold  which  covers  this  small  but  visible  por- 
tion is  the  ejght  hundred  and  sixty-four  millionth  part  of  an  ounce. 

But  we  may  proceed  even  further.  This  portion  of  the  wire  may  be  viewed 
by  a  microscope  which  magnifies  five  hundred  times,  so  that  the  five  hundredth 
part  of  it  will  thus  become  visible.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  an  ounce  of 
gold  may  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  million  parts. 
Each  of  these  parts  will  possess  all  the  characters  and  qualities  which  are 
found  in  the  largest  masses  of  the  metal.  It  retains  its  solidity,  texture,  and 
color  i  it  resists  the  same  agents,  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  same  ! 


substances.  If  the  gilt  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  within  the 
coating  will  be  dissolved,  but  the  hollow  tube  of  gold  which  surrounded  it  will 
still  cohere  and  remain  suspended. 

The  organized  world  offers  still  more  remarkable  examples  of  the  inconceiv- 
able subtilty  of  matter. 

The  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  animals  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  be,  a  uni- 
formly red  liquid.  It  consists  of  snudl  red  globules,  floating  in  a  transparent 
fluid  called  serum.  In  diflferent  species  these  globules  diflfer  both  in^figure  amd 
in  magnitude.  In  man,  and  all  animals  which  suckle  their  young,  they  are 
perfectly  round  or  spherical ;  in  birds  and  fishes,  they  are  of  an  oblong  sphe- 
roidal form.  In  the  human  species,  the  diameter  of  the  globules  is  about  the 
four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  drop  of  blood  which 
would  remain  suspended  from  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  there  must  be  about  a 
million  of  globules. 

Small  as  these  globides  are,  the  animal  kingdom  presents-beings  whose  whole 
bodies  are  still  more  minute.  Animalcules  have  been  discovered,  whose  mag- 
nitude is  such,  that  a  million  of  them  do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  san4f 
and  yet  each  of  these  creatures  is  composed  of  members  as  curiously  organized 
as  those  of  the  largest  species  ;  they  have  life  and  spontaneous  motion,  and  ara 
endued  with  sense  and  instinct.  In  the  liquids  in  which  they  live,  they  are 
observed  to  move  with  astonishing  speed  and  activity ;  nor  are  their  motions 
blind  or  fortuitous,  but  evidently  governed  by  choice  and  direction  to  an  end. 
They  use  food  and  drink,  from  which  they  derive  nutrition,  and  are  therefore 
furnished  with  a  digestive  apparatus.  They  have  great  muscular  power,  and 
are  furnished  with  limbs  and  members  of  strength  and  flexibility.  They  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  appetites,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  passions,  the  gratis 
fication  of  which  is  attended  with  tl^  same  results  as  in  our  own  speciea. 
Spallanzani  observes  that  certain  animalcules  devour  others  so  voraciously  that 
they  fatten,  and  become  indolent  and  sluggish,  by  over-feeding. 

After  a  meal  of  this  kind,  if  they,  be  confined  in  distilled  water,  so  as  ta  b« 
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deptiTed  of  all  food,  their  condition  becomes  reduced ;  they  regain  theif  spirit 
and  activity,  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  ^e  more  minute  animals 
which  are  supplied  to  them ;  they  swallow  these  without  depriving  them  of 
life,  for,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  one  has  been  observed  moving  within 
the  body  of  the  other.  These  singular  appearances  are  not  matters  of  idle  and 
curious  observation.  They  lead  us  to  inquire  what  parts  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce such  results.  Must  we  not  conclude  that  these  creatures  have  heart, 
arteries,  veins,  muscles^  sinews^  tendons,  nerves,  circulating  fluids,  and  all  the 
concomitant  apparatus  of  a  living  organized  body  ?  And  if  so,  how  inconceiv- 
ably minute  must  not  those  parts  be !  If  a  globule  of  their  blood  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  their  whole  bulk  as  a  globule  of  our  blood  bears  to  our  magnitude, 
what  powers  of  calcula^n  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its  minuteness  ? 

These  and  many  other  phenomena-  observed  in  the  immediate  productions 
of  nature,  or  developed  by  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  prove  that  the 
materials  of  which  bodies  are  formed  are  susceptible  of  minuteness  which  infi- 
nitely exceeds  the  powers  of  sensible  observation,  even  when  those  powers 
have  been  extended  by  all  the  aids  of  science.  Shall  we,  then,  conclude  that 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  that  there  are  no  original  constituent  atoms  of 
determioate  magnitude  and  figure  at  which  all  subdivision  must  cease  ?  Such 
an  inference  would  be  unwarranted,  even  had  we  no  other  means  of  judging 
the  question  except  those  of  ditect  observation ;  for  it  would  be  imposing 
that  limit  on  the  works  of  nature  which  she  has  placed  upon  our  powers  of 
observing  them.  Aided  by  reason^  however,  and  a  due  consideration  of  certain 
phenomena  which  come  within  our  immediate  powers  of  observation,  we  are 
frequently  able  to  determine  other  phenomena  which  are  beyond  those  powers. 
The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  us,  because  all  things 
around  us  participate  in  it,  preserve  their  relative  position,  and  appear  to  be  at 
rest.  But  reason  tells  us  that  such  a  motion  must  produce  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies — appear- 
ances whidi  are  plainly  observabl^^  and  which  betray  the  cause  from  which 
they  arise.  Again,- we  cannot  place -ourselves  at  a  distance  from  the  earth, 
and  behold  the  axis  on  which  it  revolves,  and  observe  its  peculiar  obliquity  to 
the  orbit  in  which  the  eartii  moves ;  but  we  see  and  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  an  effect  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  inclination,  and 
by  which  we  are  able  to  detect  it. 

So  it  is  in  the  present  case.  Although  we  are  imable  by  direct  observation 
to  prove  the  existence  of  constituent  material  atoms  of  determinate  figure,  yet 
there  are  mamy  observable  phenomena  which  render  their  existence  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  morally  certain.  The  most  remaikable  of  this 
class  of  effects  is  observed  in  the  crystallization  of  salts.  When  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  pure  water,  it  mixes  with  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  wholly  to  disappear  to  the  sight  and  touch,  the  mixture  being  one 
unifonn  transparent  liquid  like  the  water  itself  before  its  union  with  the  salt. 
The  presence  of  the  salt  in  the  water  may,  however,  be  ascertained  by  weigh- 
ing Uie  mixture,  which  will  be  found  to  exceed  ihe  original  weight  of  the 
waier  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  weight  of  the  salt.  It  is  a  well-lmown  fact 
that  a  certain  degree  4)i  heat  will' convert  wafer  into  vapor,  and  that  the  same 
degree  of  heat  do^s  not  effect  any  change  iii  the  form  of  salt.  The  mixture  of 
salt  and  water  being  exposed  to  this  temperature,  the  water  wiU  gradually 
evaporate,  disengagingitself  from  the  salt  with  which  it  has  been  combined. 
When  so  much  of  "die  water  has  evaporated  that  what  remains  is  insufficient  to 
keep  in  solution  the  whde  of  ^e  salt^  a  pan  of  it  thus  disengaged  from  the 
t  water  will  return  le  4he'  solid  state.  The  saline  particles  will  not  in  this  case 
'  cf^ec^t  in  ifregukif  solid  moleenles,  but  will  exhibit  themselves  in  regular  fig- 
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urea,  tanninat^d  by  plane  surfaces,  the  figures  being  always  the  same  for  the 
same  species  of  salt,  but  different  for  different  species.  There  are  several 
circumstances  in  the  formation  of  these  crystals  which  merit  attention. 

If  one  of  the  crystals  be  detached  from  the  others,  and  the  process  of  its 
formation  observed,  it  will  be  found  gradually  to  increase,  always  preserving 
its  original  figure.  Since  its  increase  must  be  caused  by  the  continued  acces-* 
sion  of  saline  particles  disengaged  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  follows 
that  these  particles  must  be  so  formed,  that,  by  attaching  themselves  successively 
to  the  crystal,  they  maintain  the  regularity  of  its  bounding  planes,  and  preserve 
their  mutual  inclinations  unvaried. 

Suppose  a  crystal  to  be  taken  from  the  liquid  during  the  progress  of  crystal- 
lization, and  a  piece  broken  from  it  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  its  form ; 
if  the  crystal  thus  broken  be  restored  to  the  liquid,  it  will  be  observed  gradu- 
ally to  resume  its  regular  form,  the  atoms  of  salt  successively  dismissed  by  the 
vaporizing-  water  filling  up  the  irregular  cavities  produced  by  the  fracture. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  saline  particles  which  compose  the  surface  of  the 
crystal,  and  those  which  form  the  interior  of  its  n^ass,  are  similar,  and  exert 
similar  attractions  on  the  atoms  disengaged  by  the  water. 

All  these  details  of  the  process  of  crystallization  are  very  evident  indications 
of  a  determinate  figure  in  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  substances  which  are  crys- 
tallized. But  besides  the  substances  which  are,  thus  reduced  by  art  to  the  form 
of  crystals,  there  are  larger  classes  which  naturally  exist  in  that  state.  There 
aie  certain  planes,  called  jplanes  of  cleavage^  in  the  directions  of  which  natural 
crystals  are  easily  divided.  These  planes,  in  substances  of  the  same  kind, 
always  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  differ  in  different  substances.  The 
surfaces  of  the  planes  oi  cleavage,  are  quite  invisible  before  the  crystal  is  di- 
vided ;  but  when  the  parts  are  separated,  these  surfkces  exhibit  a  most  intense 
polish,  which  no  effort  of  art  can  equal. 

We  may  conceive  crystallized  substances  to  be  regular  mechanical  struc- 
tures formed  of  atoms  of  a  certain  figure,  on  which  the  figure  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture must  depend.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms,  and  their  directions  therefore  form  so  many  conditions  for  the 
determination  of  its.  figure.  The  shape  of  the  atoms  being  thus  determined,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  assign  all  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  have  been 
arranged,  so  a^  to  produce  figures  which  are  accordingly  found  to  correspond 
with  the  various  forms  of  crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

When  these  phenomena  are  duly  considered  and  compared,  little  doubt  can 
remain  thiat  all  substances  susceptible  of  crystallization  consist  of  atoms  of  de- 
terminate figure.  This  is  the  case  with  all  solid  bodies  whatever  which  have 
come  under  scientific  observation,  for  they  have  been  severally  found  in,  or  re- 
duced to,  a  crystallized  form.  Liquids  crystallize  in  freezing;  and  if  aeriform 
fluids  could  by  any  means  be  reduced  to  the  solid  form,  they  would  probably 
also  manifest  the  ^ame  effect.  Hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  presume  that 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms  ;  that  the  different  qualities  with  which  we 
find  different  substances  endued,  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  these 
atoms  ;  and  these  atoms  are  indestructible  and  immutable  by  any  natural  pro- 
cess, for  we  find  the  qualities  which  depend  on  them  unchangeably  the  same 
under  all  the  influences  to  which  they  have  been  submitted  since  their  crea- 
tion ;  that  these  atoms  are  so  minute  in  their  magnitude,  that  they  cannot  be 
observed  by  any  means  which  human  art  has  yet  contrived,  but  still  that  there 
are  limits  of  magnitude  which  they  do  not  exceed. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  the  various  theories  of  mechani- 
cal science  do  not  rest  upon  any  hypotheses  concerning  these  atoms  as  a  basis. 
They  are  not  inferred  from  this  or  any  other  supposition,  and  therefore  their 
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truth  would  not  be  in  anywise  disturbed,  «Ten  though  it  should  be  established 
that  matter  is  physically  divisible  ad  infinUum.  The  basis  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence is  observed  facts ;  and  since  the  reasoning  is  demonstrative,  the  con- 
clusions have  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  facts  from  which  they  are 
deduced. 


POROSITY. 

The  volume  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  space  included  within  its  external 
surface.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  collection  of  atoms  or  material  particles 
of  which  it  consists.  Two  atoms  or  particles  are  said  to  be  in  contact,  when 
they  have  approached  each  other  until  arrested  by  their  mutual  impenetrability. 
If  the  component  particles  of  a  body  were  in  contact,  the  volume  would  be  com- 
pletely  occupied  by  the  mass.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  shall  presently 
prove  that  the  component  particles  of  no  known  substance  are  in  absolute  con- 
tact. Hence  it  follows  that  the  volume  consbts  partly  of  material  particles  and 
partly  of  interstitial  spaces,  which  spaces  are  either  absolutely  void  and  empty 
or  filled  by  some  substance  of  a  different  species  from  the  body  in  question. 
These  interstitial  spaces  are  called  pores. 

In  bodies  which  are  constituted  uniformly  throughout  their  entire  dimen- 
sions, the  component  particles  and  the  pores  are  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  volume  ;  that  is,  a  given  space  in  one  part  of  the  volume  will  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  and  the  same  quantity  of  pores  as  an  equal  space  in 
another  part. 

The  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  matter  to  the  magnitude  is  called  the  deu" 
sity.  Thus,  if  of  two  substances,  one  contains  in  a  given  space  twice  as  much 
matter  as  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  "  twice  as  dense."  The  density  of  bodies 
is  therefore  proportionate  to  the  closeness  or  proximity  of  their  partides,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  density,  the  less  will  be  the  porosity. 

The  pores  of  a  body  are  frequently  filled  with  another  body  of  a  more  subtile 
nature.  If  the  pores  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  lo  the 
atmosphere,  be  greater  than  xhe  particles  of  air,  then  the  air  will  pervade  the 
pores.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  of  many  sorts  of  wood  which  have  open 
grains.  If  a  piece  of  such  wood,  or  of  chidk,  or  of  sugar,  be  pressed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the  air  which  fills  the  pores  will  be  observed  to 
escape  in  bubbles,  and  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  water  pervading  the  pores  and 
taking  its  place. 

If  a  tall  vessel  or  tube,  having  a  wooden  bottom,  be  filled  with  quicksilver, 
the  liquid  metal  will  be  forced  by  its  own  weight  through  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  will  be  seen  escaping  in  a  silver  shower  from  the  hottom. 

The  process  of  filtration  in  the  arts  depends  on  the  presence  of  pores  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  liquid,  but  to  refuse  it  to  those  impu- 
rities from  which  it  is  to  be  disengaged.  Various  substances  are  used  as  filters ; 
but  whatever  be  used,  this  circumstance  should  always  be  remembered,  that  no 
substance  can  be  separated  from  a  liquid  by  filtration  except  one  whose  parti- 
cles are  larger  than  those  of  the  liquid.  In  general,  filters  are  used  to  separate 
solid  impurities  from  a  liquid.  The  most  ordinary  filters  are  soft-stone  paper 
and  charcoal. 

All  organized  substances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are,  from 
their  veiy  nature,  porous  in  a  high  degree.  Minerals  are  porous  in  various 
degrees.  Among  the  silicious  stones  is  one  called  hydraphoM^  which  maini- 
festo  its  porosity  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  stone  in  its  ordinary 
state  is  semi-transparent.  If,  however,  it  be  plunged  in  water,  when  it  is  with- 
drawn it  is  as  translucent  as  glass.    The  pores  in  this  case  previously  filled 
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with  air,  are  pervaded  by  the  water,  between  which  and  the  stone  there  sub- 
sists a  f^ysical  relation  by  which  the  one  renders  the  other  perfectly  trans- 
parent. 

Larger  mineral  masses  exhibit  degrees  of  porosity  not  less  striking.  Water 
percc^ates  through  the  sides  and  roofs  of  caverns  and  grottoes  ;  and  being  im- 
pregnated with  calcareous  and  other  earths,  forms  stalactites  or  pendent  protu- 
berances, which  present  a  curious  appearance. 


GOMPRESSIBIlflTT. 

That  quality  in  virtue  of  which  a  body  allows  its  volume  to  be  diminished 
without  diminishing  its  mass,  is  called  compresMibility,  This  effect  is  produced 
by  bringing  the  constituent  particles  more  closely  together,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  density  and  diminishing  the  pores.  This  effect  may  be  produced 
in  several  ways,  but  the  name  compressibility  is  applied  to  it  when  it  is  caused 
by  the  agency  of  mechanical  force,  as  by  pressure  or  percussion.  All  known 
bodies,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  capable  of  having  their  dimensions  re- 
duced without  diminishing  their  mass,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  that  all  bodies  are  porous,  or  that  the  constituent  atoms  are  not  in  con- 
tact ;  for  the  space  by  which  the  volume  may  be  diminished^  must,  before  the 
diminution,  consist  of  pores.  Some  bodies,  when  compressed  by  the  agency 
of  mechanical  force,  wiU  resume  their  former  dimensions  with  a  certain  force 
when  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  force  which  has  compressed  them. 
This  property  is  called  elasticity ^  and  it  follows  from  this  definition  that  all  elas- 
tic bodies  must  be  compressible,  although  the  converse  is  not  true  compressi- 
bility— not  necessarily  implying  elasticity. 
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DILATABILITT. 

This  quality  is  the  opposite  of  compressibility.  It  is  the  capability  observed 
in  bodies  to  have  their  volume  enlarged  without  increasing  their  mass.  This 
effect  may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  body 
may  exist  under  the  constant  action  of  a  pressure  by  which  its  volume  and 
density  are  determined.  It  may  happen  that  on  the  occasional  removal  of  that 
pressure  the  body  wiU  dilate,  by  a  quality  inherent  in  its  constitution.  This  is 
the  case  with  common  air.  DUatation  may  also  be  the  effect  of  heat,  as  will 
presently  app^.  The  several  qualities  of  bodies  which  we  have  noticed  in 
this  chapter,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  each  other,  present  many  circum- 
stances worthy  of  attention.  It  is  a  physical  law,  to  which  there  is  no  real 
exception,  that  an  increase  in  the  temperature  or  degree  of  heat  by  which  a 
body  is  affected,  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  volume,  and  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  volume.  The  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  law  wiU  be  noticed  and  explained  in  our  discourses  on  heat. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  an  effect  which,  consid- 
ered mechanically,  is  equivalent  to  compression  or  condensation,  since  it  di- 
minishes the  volume  without  altering  the  mass  ;  and  since  this  is  an  effect  of 
which  all  bodies  whatever  are  susceptible,  it  follows  that  all  bodies  whatever 
have  pores. 

The  fact  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  produces  an  increase  of  volume, 
is  manifested  by  numerous  experiments. 

If  a  flaccid  bladder  be  tied  at  the  mouth  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  air,  and 
be  then  held  before  a  fire,  it  will  gradually  swell  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  fully  inflated.     The  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  bladder  is. 
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in  this  case,  so  mach  dilated  by  the  heat,  that  it  jopeofHes  a  ^pnaidentblf  in- 
creased  space,  and  fills  the  blaqder,  of  .wtuch  it  .before  4)0)7  occi^nod , a  small 
part.  When  the  bladder  is  remored  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  resume  its 
former  terop^ratnre,  the  air.relunisto  its  foirmer,dimeaiiions,.aiidtbe  bladder 
becomes  again  .flaccid. 

Let  a  glass  tubot  with  the  bulb  at  the  end,  hafre  the  trplb  and  a  put  of  the 
tube  filled  with  any  liquid,  colored  so  as;  to  be  Tisible.  If  thelnilb  be  exposed 
to  heat,  by  being  plunged  in  hot  water,  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  rapidly  rise. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb,  which,  filling 
a  greater  space,  a  part  of  it  is  forced  into  the  tube.  This  experiment  may 
easily  be  made  with  a  common  glass  tube  and  a  little  port  wine. 

Thermometers  are  constructed  on  this  principle,  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tub»  being  used  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  heat  which  causes  it  A  par- 
ticular account  of  these  useful  instruments  will  be  lound  in  our  discourse  <m 
them. 

The  change  of  dimensions  of  solids  produced  by  changes  of  temperature 
being  much  less  than  that  of  bodies  in  the  liquid  or  aerifwm  state,  is  not  so 
easily  observable.  A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  process  of  shoeing 
the  wheels  of  carriages.  The  rim  of  iron  with  which  the  wheel  is  to  be  bound 
is  made  in  the  first  instance  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
wheel ;  but  being  raised  by  the  apf^cation  of  fire  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
its  velun^e  receivos  such  an  increase,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  eminrace  and 
surround  the  wheel.  When  placed  upon  the  wheel,  it  is  cooled,  and  suddenly 
contracting  its  dimensions,  binds  the  parts  of  the  wheel  firmly  together,  and 
becomes  securely  seated  in  its  place  upon  the  face  of  the  felloes. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  stopper  of  a  glass  bottle  or  decanter  becomes 
fixed  in  its  place  so  firmly,  that  the  exertion  of  force  sufficient  to  withdraw  it 
would  endanger  the  vessel.  In  this  case,  if  a  cloth  wetted  with  hot  water  be 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  glass-  will  expand,  and  the  neck  will  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  allow  the  stopper  to  be  easily  withdrawn. 

The  contraction  of  metal  consequent. upon  change,  of  temperature  has  been 
applied  some  time  ago  in  Paris  to  restore  the  walls  of  a  tottering  building  to 
their  proper  position.  In  the  Canserpaiaire  det.Arts  et  Metiers,  the  walls  of  a 
part  of  the  building  were  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  so  that  each  wall  was  leaning  outward.  M.  Molard  conceived  the  notion 
of  applying  the  irresistible  force  with  which  metals  contract  in  cooling,  to  draw 
the  walls  together.  Bars  of  iron  were  placed  in  parallel  directions  across  the 
building,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  walls.  Being  passed  through 
the  walls,  nuts  were  screwed  on  their  ends  outsido  the  building.  -Every  alter? 
nate  bar  was  then  heated  by  lamps,  and  the  nuts  screwed  c)ose  to  the  walls. 
The  bars  were  then  cooled,  and  the  lengths  being  diminished  by  contraction, 
the  nuts  on  their  extremities  were  drawn  together,  and  with  them  the  walls 
were  drawn  through  an  equal  space.  The  same  process  was-  repeated  witl| 
the  intermediate  bars,  and  so  on  sltemately,  until  the  walls  wsre  brought  into 
a  perpendicular  position. 

3ince  there  is  a  continual  change  of  temperature  in  all  bodies  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  it  follows  that  there,  is  also  a  continual  change  of  magnitude.  The 
substances  which  surround  us  are  constantly  swelling  and  contracting  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  They  grow  smaller  in  winter,  and  dilate  in 
summer ;  they  swell  their  bulk  in  a  warm  day,  and  contract  it  in  a  cold  one. 
These  curious  phenomena  are  not  noticed,  only  because  our  ordinary  means  of 
observation  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  appreciate  them*  Nevertheless,  in 
some  instances,  the  effect  is  very  obvious.  In  warm  weathert  the  flesh  swells, 
the  vessels  appear  filled,  the  hand  is  plump,  and  .the  skin  distended.     In  cold 
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weather,  when?  the  body  has  been  exposed  ^  the  open  air,  the  flesh  appears  to 
contract,  the  vessels  shrink,  and  the  skin  shrivels. 

The  phenomena  attending  change  lof  teB^wratnre  are  conclusive  pioofs  of 
the  universal  porosity  of  material  substances,  but  they  are  not  the  only  proofs. 
Many  substances  admit  of  compression^by  the  mere  agency  of  meehanical  force. 
Let  a  small  piece  of  cork*  be  placed  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  in  k  basin  or 
ether  vessel,  and  an  empty  glass  goblet  be  inverted  over  the  cork  so  that  its  edge 
just  meets  the  water.  A  portion  of  air  will  then  be  conflned  in  the  goblet  and 
detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  atmosphere.  'If-  the  goblet  be  now  pressed 
downward  so  as  to  be  entirely  immersed,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  water 
will  not  fill  it,  being  excluded  by  the  impmetrMUig  of  the  air  enclosed  in*  it. 
This  experiment,  therefore,  is  decisive  of  the  fact  that  air,  wie  of  the  most 
subtile  and  attenuated  substanceewe  know  of,  possesses  the  quality  of  impene- 
trabili^.  It  absolutely  excludes  every  other  body  from  the  ^  space  which  it 
occupies  at  any  given  moment. 

But  although  the  water  does  not  fill  the  goUet,  yet  if  the  position  of  the  oork 
which  floats  upoh  its  surface  be  notioed,  it  will  be.  found  that  the  level  of  the 
water  within  ha*  risen  above  its  edge  or  rim.  In  fact,  the  water  has  partially 
filled  the  goblet,  and  the  air  has  been  forced  to  contract  its  dimensions.  This 
efilect  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water  forcing  the  surface 
in  the  goblet  against  the  air,  which  yields  until.it  is  so  fieur  compressed  that  it 
acquires  a  force  able  to  withstand  this  pressure.  Thus>  it  i^ipears  that  air  is 
capable  ^of  being  reduced  in  its  dimensions  by  meehanieal  pressure,  indepen- 
dently of  the  agency  of  heat.     It- is  eamftesMU. 

That  this  ^ect  is  the  oonsequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  will  be 
easily  made  manifest  by  showing  that,  as:  the  pressure  is  insreased,  the  air  is 
proportionally  contracted  in  its  dunensions  \  andas>it  is  diminiahed,  the  dimen- 
sions are^  on  the'  other  hand,  enlarged.  If  the  depth  of  the  goblet  in  &e  water 
be  increased,  the  cork  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  it,  showing  that  the  increased 
piessare  at  the  greater  depth  causes  the  air  in  the  goblet  to  be  more  condensed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goblet  be  raised  towaxdthe  sur&ce,  the  cork  will 
be  observed  to  descend  toward  the  edge,  showing  <tet. as  it  is  relieved  from 
the  piessure  ei  the  liquid,  the  air  gradually  vpptOM^MB  to  its  primitive  dimen- 
sions. 

These  phenomena  also  prove  that  air  has  the  property  of  elasiieity.  If .  it 
were  simply  conq>ressible,  and  not  elastic,  it  would  retain  the  dimensions  to 
which  it  was  reduced  by  Uie  pressure  of  the  liquid ;  but  this  is  not  found  to  be 
the  result.  As  the  compressing  force  is  diminished,  so  in  the  same  proportion 
does  the  air,  by  its  elastic  virtue,,  exert  a  force  by  which  it  resumes  its  former 
dimensions. 

That  it  iS'the  air  alone  whiob  excludes  tfae.water  from  the  goblet  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  can  easily  be  proved.  When  the  goblet  is  sunk  deep  in 
the  vessel  of  water,,  let  it  be  inclined  a.little  to  one  side  until  its  mouth  is  pre- 
sented toward  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  let  thb  inclination  be  so  regulated  that 
the  surfiu^  of  the  water  in  the  goblet ^.ahall  just  reach  its  edge.  Upon  a< slight 
increase  of  indmation,  air  will  be  observed  to  escape  firom  the  goblet,  and  to  rise 
in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  goblet  be  then  restmred  to  its 
position,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cork  will  rise  higher  in  it  than  before  the 
escape  of  the  air.  The  ( water  in  this,  case  rises. and  fills  the  space  which  the 
air,  allowed  to  escape,  has  deserted.  The  same  process  may  be  repeated  until 
all.  the  air  has  escaped,  and  then  rthe  goblet  will  be  completely  filled  by  the 
water. 

LiquMs  are  compressible  by  meehanical  force  in  so  slight  a  degree,  that  they 
are  considered  in  all  hydrostatieal  treatises  as  incompressible  fluids.    They 
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are,  however,  not  absolutely  incompressible,  but  yield  slightly  to  very  intense 
pressure. 

The  question  of  the  compressibility  of  liquids  was  raised  at  a  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  science.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  an  experiment  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  Academy  del  Cmento  in  Florence,  to  ascertain  whether  water  be 
compressible.  With  this  view,  a  hollow  ball  of  gold  was  filled  with  the  liquid, 
and  the  apertwe  exactly  and  firmly  closed.  The  globe  was  then  submitted  to 
a  very  severe  pressure,  by  which  its  figure  was  slightly  changed.  Now,  it  is 
proved  in  geometry  that  a  globe  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  any  change  what- 
ever in  its  figure  must  necessarily  diminish  its  volume  or  contents.  Hence  it  was 
inferred  that  if  the  water  did  not  issue  through  the  pores  of  the  gold,  or  burst  the 
globe,  its  compressibility  would  be  established.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  that  the  water  did  ooze  through  the  pores,  and  covered  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  presenting  the  appearance  of  dew  or  of  steam  cooled  by  the  metal.  But 
this  experiment  was  inconclusive.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  die  water  had  not 
escaped,  upon  the  change  of  figure  of  the  globe,  the  compressibility  of  the  liquid 
would  have  been  established.  This  escape  of  the  water  does  not,  however, 
prove  its  incompressilnlity.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
measure  accurately  the  volume  of  water  which  transuded  by  compression,  and 
next  to  measure  the  diminution  of  volume  which  the  vessel  sufifered  by  its 
change  of  figure.  If  this  diminution  were  greater  than  the  volume  of  water 
which  escaped,  it  would  follow  that  the  water  remaining  in  the  globe  had  been 
compressed,  notwithstanding  the  escape  of  the  remainder.  But  this  coikld 
never  be  accomplished  with  the  delicacy  and  exactitude  necessary  in  such  an 
experiment,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  the  question  of  the  compressibility  of 
water  was  concerned,  nothing  was  proved.  It  forms,  however,  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  porosity  of  so  dense  a  substance  as  gold,  and  proves  that  its 
pores  are  larger  than  the  elementary  particles  of  water,  since  they  are  capable 
of  passing  through  them. 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  water  and  other  liquids  are  compressible.  In 
the  year  1761,  Canton  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  some 
experiments  which  proved  this  fact.  He  provided  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb, 
like  that  of  a  common  thermometer,  and  filled  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  tube 
with  the  liquid  well  purified  from  air.  He  then  placed  this  in  an  apparatus 
called  a  condenser,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  submit  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  to  a  very  intense  pressure  of  condensed  air.  He  found  that  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  fell  in  a  perceptible  degree  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pressure.  The  same  experiment  established  the  fact  that  liquids 
are  elastic ;  for,  upon  removing  the  pressure,  the  liquid  rose  to  its  original  level, 
and  therefore  resumed  its  former  dimensions. 

Elasticity  does  not  always  accompany  compressibility.  If  lead  or  iron  be 
submitted  to  the  hammer,  it  may  be  hardened  and  diminished  in  its  volume, 
but  it  will  not  resume  its  former  volume  after  each  stroke  of  the  hammer. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  maintain  the  -state  of  density  in  which  they 
are  commonly  found  by  the  continual  agency  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  such 
bodies  are  endued  with  a  quality  in  virtue  of  which  they  would  enlarge  their 
dimensions  without  limit  if  the  pressure  which  confines  them  were  removed. 
Such  bodies  are  called  elastic  fluids  or  gases,  and  always  exist  in  the  form  of 
common  air,  in  whose  mechanical  properties  they  participate.  They  are  hence 
called  aeriform  fluids* 

Those  who  are  provided  with  an  air-pump,  can  easily  establish  this  property 
experimentally.  Take  a  fiaccid  bladder  and  place  it  under  the  glass  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  By  this  instrument  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  the  air  which 
surrounds  the  bladder  under  the  receiver  so  as  to  relieve  the  small  quantity  of 
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air  whiqh  is  encloaed  in  the  bladder  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  bladder  will  be  obserred  to  swell  as  if  it  were  in- 
flated, and  will  become  perfectly  distended.  The  air  contained  in  it,  there- 
fore, has  a  tendency  to  dilate,  which  takes  effect  when  it  ceases  to  be  resisted 
by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  air. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  is  accom* 
panied  by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  Tolume.  Related  to  this  there  is  anoth- 
er phenomenon,  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  dwell  upon  it :  it  is  the  converse  of  the  former,  viz.,  that  all  increase 
or  diminution  of  bulk  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  or  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. As  the  application  of  heat  from  some  foreign  source  produces  an  increase 
of  dimensi<ms,  so,  if  the  dimensions  be  increased  from  any  other  cause,  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  heat  which  the  body  had  before  the  enlargement  will 
be  absorb^  in  the  process,  and  the  temperature  will  be  thereby  diminished. 
In  the  same  way,  since  the  abstraction  of  heat  causes  a  diminution  of  volume, 
so,  if  that  diminution  be  caused  by  any  other  means,  the  body  will  give  out  the 
heat  which  in  the  other  case  was  abstracted,  and  will  rise  in  its  temperature. 

Numerous  and  well-known  facts  illustrate  these  obsenrations.  A  smith,  by 
hammering  a  piece  of  bar  iron,  and  thereby  compressinff  it,  will  render  it  red 
hot.  When  air  is  yiolently  compressed,  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  i^ite  cotton 
and  other  substances.  An  ingenious  instrument  for  producing  a  light  for  do- 
mestic uses  has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  which  a 
solid  piston  moves  air  tight ;  a  little  tinder,  or  dry  sponge,  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  piston,  which  is  then  violently  forced  into  the  cylinder.  The  air 
between  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pbton  becomes  intensely  com- 
pressed, and  evolves  so  much  heat  as  to  light  the  tinder. 

In  all  the  cases  where  friction  or  percussion  produces  heat  or  fire,  it  b  be- 
cause they  are  means  of  compression.  The  effects  of  flints^— of  pieces  of  wood 
rubbed  together^— the  warmth  produced  by  friction  on  the  flesh — are  all  to  be 
attiibuted  to  the  same  cause. 


INBRTU. 

The  quality  of  matter  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  mechani- 
cal investigations,  is  that  which  has  been  called  inertia. 

Matter  is  incapable  of  spontaneous  change.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  universal  results  of  human  observation ;  it  is  equivalent  to.  stating  that 
mere  matter  is  deprived  of  life ;  for  spontaneous  action  is  the  only  test  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  principle.  If  we  see  a  mass  of  matter  undergo  any 
change,  we  never  seek  for  the  cause  of  that  change  in  the  body  itself ;  we  look 
for  some  external  cause  producing  it.  This  inability  for  voluntary  change  of 
state  or  qualities  is  a  more  general  principle  than  inertia.  At  any  given  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  body  must  be  in  one  or  other  of  two  states,  rest  or  motion.  In- 
ertia, or  inactivity,  signifies  the  total  absence  of  power  to  change  this  state.  A 
body  endued  with  inertia  cannot  of  itself,  and  independent  of  all  external  influ- 
ence, commence  to  move  from  a  state  <^  rest ;  neither  can  it,  when  moving, 
arrest  its  progress,  and  become  quiescent. 

The  same  property  by  which  a  body  is  unable  by  any  power  oi  its  own  to 
pass  from  a  state  of  rest  to  one  of  motion,  or  mee  versa,  also  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  increasing  or  diminishing  any  motion  which  it  may  have  received  from 
an  external  cause.  If  a  body  be  moving  in  a  certain  direction  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour,  it  cannot,  by  any  energy  of  its  own,  change  its  rate  of  mo- 
tion to  eleven  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  that 
Dttaifestation  of  inertia  which  has  just  been  explained.    For  the  same  power 
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which  wonld  cause  a  body  moviiig  at  ten  miles  an  hoar  to  iaerease  its  fate  to 
eleven  miles,  would  also  cause  the  same  body  at  rest  to  commence  monsg  at 
the  rate  of  one  mUe  an  hour;  and  the  same  power  which  wonld  cause  a  body 
moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  homr  to  more  «t  the  rate  of  nine  miles  in  die 
hour,  would  cause  the  same  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  aa  hour  to 
become  quiescent.  It  theiefote  appears  that^to  increase  or  diminish  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  is  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  as  to  change  ^e  stat^of  rest 'into 
that  of  motion^  or  vice  versa. 

The  effects  and  phenomena  whveh  hourly  ML  tmder  our  ^^ervatiott  afford 
unnumbered  examples  of  the  inability  of  lifeless  matter  to  put  itself  into  motion, 
or  to  increase  any  motion  which  may  have  been  commimieatedto  it.  But  it 
does  not  happen  that  we  have  the  same  direct  and  frequent  evidence  of  im  ina- 
bility to  destroy  or  diminish  any  motion  which  it  may  have  received.  And 
hence  it  arises,  that,  while  no  one  will  deny  to  matter  the  former  effect  of  in- 
ertia, few  will  at  first  acknowledge  the  latter.  Indeed^  even  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Kepler,  philosophers  themselves  held  it  as  a  masdm,  that  "  matter  is  more 
inclined  to  rest  than  to  motion  ;"  we  ought  not^  therefore,  to  be  suiprised  if, 
in  the  present  day,  those  who  have  not  been  conversant  with  physical  science 
are  slow  to  believe  that  a  body  once  put  in  motion  would  continue  for  ever  to 
move  with  the  same  veloci^,  if  it  were  not  stopped  by  some  external  cause. 

Reason,  assisted  by  observation^  will,  however,  soon  dispel  this  illusion. 
Experience  shows  us  in  various  ways  diat  the  same  causes  which  destroy 
motion  in  one  direction  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  motion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Thus,  if  a  wheel,  spinning  on  its  axis  with  a  certain  velocity, 
be  stopped  by  a  hand  seizing  one  of  the  spokes,  the  effort  which  accomplishes 
this  is  exactly  the  same  as,  had  the  wheel-been  previously  at  rest,  would  have 
put  it  in  motion  in  the  opposite  direetionwilh  the  same  velocity.  If  a  carriage 
drawn  by  horses  be  in  motion,  the  same  exertion  of  power  in  the  horses  is 
necessaiy  to  stop  it,  as  wouki  be  necessary  ta  back  it,  if  it  were  at  rest.  Now, 
if  this  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  body  which 
can  destroy  or  diminish  its  own  motion  must  also  be  capable  of  putting  itself 
into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  inciieasing  any  motion  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. But  this  latter  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  tibat  a  body  cannot  diminish  or  destioy  any  motion  which 
it  has  received. 

Let  us  inquire  why  we  are  more  disposed  to  adimt  the  inability  o(  matter  to 
produce  than  to  destroy  motion  in  itself.  Wo  see  most  of  those  motions  which 
take  i^ace  around  us  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  subject  to  gradual  decay,  and 
if  not  renewed  from  time  to  time,  they  at  length-  cease.  A  stone  rolled  along 
the  ground,  a  wheel  revolving  on  its  axis,  the  heaving  of  die  deep  after  a  storm, 
and  all  other  motions  produced  in  bodies  by  extemid  causes,  d€k)ay,  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  suspended ;  md  if  that  cause  do  not  renew  its  action,  they 
ultimately  cease. 

But  is  there  no' exciting  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  whidh  thus  gradually  de- 
prives those  bodies  of  their  motion? — and  if  that  cause  were  removed,  or  its 
intensity  dimiliished,  would  not  die  motion  oondnue,  or^  be  more  slowly  re- 
tarded ?  When  a  stone  is  rolled  along  the  ground,  the  inequalities  of  its  shane, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ground,  are  impediments  which  retard  and  soon  de- 
stnrfr  its  motion.  Render  the  stone  round,  and  the  ground  level,  and  the  mo- 
tion will  be  considerably  jMoionged.  But  stin>  small  asperities  will  remain  on 
the  stone,  and  on  the  surface  over  which  it  rolls  :  substitute  for  it  a  ball  of 
highly  polished  ste^,  moving  on  a  highly  poUshed  steel  plane,  truly  leyel,  and 
the  motion  wiH  continne  witiiout  sensible  diminntion'  for  a  very  long  period  ; 
but  even  here,  and  in  every  mataiice  of  motions  pvoducedby  art,  minute  asper- 
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ities  must  exist  on  tbe  siBrfiices  which  move  in  contact' with  each  other,  which 
must  resist,  gradually  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the  motion. 

Independently,  of  the  obstructions  to  the  continuation  of  motion  arising  from 
friction,  there  is  another  impediment  to  which  all  motions  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  liable — ^the  resistance  of  the  air.  How  much  this  may  affect  the 
continuation  of  motion,  appears  by  many  familiar  effects.  On  a  calm  day,  carry 
an  open  umbrella  with  its  concave  side  presented  iri  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  moving,  and  a  powerful  resistance  will  be  opposed  to  your  progress,  which 
will  increase  with  every  increase  of  the  speed  with  which  you  move. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  experience  to  prove  that  motions  when 
unresisted  will  for  ever  continue.  In  the  heavens  we  find  an  apparatus,  which 
famishes  a  sublime  verification  of  this  principle.  There,  removed  from  all 
casual  obstructions  and  resistances,  the  vast  bodies  of  the  universe  roll  on  in 
their  appointed  paths,  with  unerring  regularity,  preserving  without  diminution 
all  that  motion  which  they  receiv^  at  their  creation  from  the  Hand  which 
launched  them  into  space.  This  alone,  unsupported  by  other  reasons,  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  quality  of  inertia  ;  but  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  other  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  this  is 
a  universal  law  of  nature. 

Organized  bodies  endued  widi  the  living  principle,  seem  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  law.  But  even  in  these  their  members  and  all  their  compo- 
nent partSy  separately  considered,  are  inert,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  all  other-  forms  of  matter.  The  quality  of  animation,  from  which  they  derive 
the  power  of  spontaneous  action  or  voluntary  motion,  does  not  belong  to  the 
parts,  but  to  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  whole  by  any  obvious  or  necessary  con- 
nexion, because  it  is  absent  in  sleep,  and  totally  removed  by  death,  even  while 
the  organization  of  every  part  remains,  to  all  appearance,  without  derangement. 
Seeing,  then,  the  whole  visible  material  universe  partaking  in  the  common 
quality  of  inertia,  unable  to  trace  the  conditions  of  life  to  any  material  phenom- 
ena, it  is  ioipossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  will  of  animated  beings  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  immaterial  principle,  which,  during  the  period  of  life,  governs  their 
organized  bodies.  In  what  this  principle  consists,  what  is  its  seat,  or  by 
what  modes  of  action  it  moves  the  body,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  decide.  But 
the  same  principle — analogy — which  guides  our  investigations  in  every  other 
part  of  physical  science,  ought  to  govern  us  in  this  ;  and  by  that  principle,  the 
spontaneous  motion  found  in  animated  beings,  but  which  in  no  instance  is  mani- 
fested by  naere  matter,  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  matter  which  composes 
the  bodily  forms  of  these  beings,  but  to  something  of  altogether  a  different 
nature. 

Independently  of  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  reasoning  proper  to 
physical  science,  philosophers  have  given  another  reason  for  assigning  anima- 
tion to  sa  immaterial  principle.  The  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  acts, 
must  belong  to  a  simple,  uncompounded,  and  indivisjble  being,  and  conse- 
quently can  never  be  an  atthbote  of  a  thing  which  in  its  essence  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

It  has  been  proved  that  an  inability  to  change  the  quantity  of  motion  is  a 
consequence  of  inertia.  The  inability  to  change  the  direction  of  motion  is 
another  consequence  of  this  quality.  The  same  cause  which  increases  or  di- 
minishes motioD,  would  also  give  motion  to  a  body  at  rest ;  and  therefore  we 
inferred  that  the  same  inability  which  prevents  a  body  from  moving  itself,  will 
also  prevent  it  from  increasing  or  diminishing  any  tnotion  which  it  has  re- 
ceived«  In  the  same  manner; we  can  show  that  any  cause  which  changes  the 
direction  of  motion  would  also  give  motion  to  a  body  at  rest ;  and  therefore  if  a 
body  change  the  direction  of  its  own  motion,  tbe  same  body  might  move  itself 
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from  a  state  of  rest ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  any 
motion  which  it  may  have  received  is  inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia. 
If  a  body  moving  from  A  to  B,  receive  at  B  a  blow  in  the  direction  QBE, 
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it  will  immediately  change  its  direction  to  that  of  another  line  B  D.  The 
cause  which  produces  this  change  of  direction  would  have  put  the  body  in 
motion  in  the  direction  B  £,  had  it  been  quiescent  at  B  when  it  sustained  the 
blow. 

Again,  suppose  G  H  to  be  a  hard  plane  surface  ;  and  let  the  body  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  perfectly  inelastic.  When  it  strikes  the  surface  at  B,  it  will  com- 
mence to  move  along  it  iui  the  direction  B  H.  This  change  of  direction  is 
produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface.  If  the  body,  instead  of  meeting  the 
surface  in  the  direction  A  B,  had  moved  in  the  direction  E  B,  perpendicular  to 
it,  all  motion  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  body  reduced  to  a  state  of 
rest. 

By  the  former  example  it  appears  that  the  deflecting  cause  would  have  put 
a  quiescent  body  in  motion,  and  by  the  latter  it  would  have  reduced  a  moving 
body  to  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  change  of  direction  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  class  as  the  change  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion 
to  rest.  The  quality  of  inertia  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  motion  which  does  not  arise  from  an  external  cause. 

From  all  that  has  been  here  stated,  we  may  infer  generally,  that  an  inani* 
mate  parcel  of  matter  is  incapable  of  changing  its  state  of  rest  or  motion ;  that, 
in  whatever  state  it  be,  in  that  state  it  must  for  ever  persevere,  unless  disturbed 
by  some  external  cause  ;  that  if  it  be  in  motion,  that  motion  must  always  be 
uniform^  or  must  proceed  at  the  same  rate,  the  equal  spaces  being  moved  over 
in  the  same  time  ;  any  increase  of  its  rate  mast  betray  some  impelling  cause, 
any  diminution  must  proceed  from  an  impeding  causej  and  neidier  of  these 
causes  can  exist  in  the  body  itself ;  that  such  motion  must  not  only  be  con- 
stantly of  the  same  uniform  rate,  but  also  must  be  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, any  deflection  ftom  its  course  necessarily  arising  from  some  external 
influence. 

The  language  sometimes  used  to  explain  the  property  of  inertia  in  popular 
works,  is  eminently  calculated  to  mislead  the  student.  The  terms  resistance 
and  stubbornness  to  move  are  faulty  in  this  respect.  Inertia  implies  absolute 
passiveness,  a  perfect  indifference  to  rest  or  motion.  It  implies  as  strongly 
the  absence  of  all  resistance  to  the  reception  of  motion,  as  it  does  the  absence 
of  all  power  to  move  itself.    The  term  vis  ineriimy  oxfwree  ofinactwity^  so  fre* 
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quently  nsed  eten  by  authors  pretending  to  scientific  accuracy,  is  still  more 
reprehensible.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  the  term  maetiviiy  implying  the 
absence  of  all  force. 

Before  we  close  this  subject,  it  may  be  adrantageous  to  point  out  some 
practical  and  familiar  examples  of  the  general  law  of  inertia.  The  student 
must,  however,  recollect  that  the  great  object  of  science  is  generalization,  and 
that  his  mind  is  to  be  elerated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  hiws  of  nature,  and 
to  receive  a  habit  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  disposes  us  to  enjoy  the  de- 
scent from  generals  to  particulars.  Instances,  taken  from  the  occurrences  of 
ordinaiy  life,  may,  however,  be  useful  in  verifying  the  general  law,  and  in  im- 
pressing it  upon  the  memory ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  shall  occasionally,  in 
the  present  treatise,  refer  to  such  examples  :  always,  however,  keeping  them 
in  subservience  to  the  general  principles  of  which  they  are  manifestations,  and 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  fixed. 

If  a  carriage,  a  horse,  or  a  boat,  moving  with  speed,  be  suddenly  retarded  or 
stopped  by  any  cause  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  affect  passengers,  riders. 


or  any  loose  bodies  which  are  carried,  they  will  be  precipitated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  ;  because,  by  reason  of  their  inertia,  they  persevere  in  the 
motion  which  they  share  in  common  with  that  which  transported  them,  and  are 
not  deprived  of  that  motion  by  the  same  cause. 

If  a  passenger  leap  from  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  he  will  fall  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  carriage  is  moving  at  the  moment  his  feet  meet  the  ground ; 
because  his  body,  on  quitting  Uie  vehicle,  retains,  hv  its  inertia,  the  motion 
which  it  had  in  common  with  it.  When  he  reaches  the  ground,  this  motion  is 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  feet,  but  is  retained  in  the 
upper  and  heavier  part  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if 
the  feet  had  been  tripped. 

When  a  carriage  is  once  put  in  motion  with  a  determinate  speed  on  a  level 
road,  the  only  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  motion  is  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  road ;  but  at  starting,  a  greater  expenditure  of 
force  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  friction  is  to  be  overcome,  but  the 
force  with  which  the  vehicle  is  intended  to  move  must  be  communicated  to  it. 
Hence  we  see  that  horses  make  a  much  greater  <  exertion  at  starting  than 
subsequently,  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion ;  and  we  may  also  infer  the 
inexpediency  of  attempting  to  start  at  full  speed,  especially  with  heavy  car- 
riages. 

Coursing  oweu  all  its  interest  to  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  inertia  which  seems  to  govern  the  measures  of  the  hare.  The  greyhound 
is  a  comparatively  heavy  body  moving  at  the  same  or  greater  speed  in  pursuit. 
The  hare  doubles^  that  is,  suddenly  changes  the  direction  of  her  course,  and 
turns  back  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  direction  in  which  she  had  been  run- 
ning. The  greyhound,  unable  to  resist  the  tendency  of  its  body  to  persevere 
in  the  rapid  motion  it  had  acquired,  is  urged  forward  many  yards  before  it  is 
able  to  check  its  speed  and  return  to  the  pursuit.  Meanwhile  the  hare  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  the  animals  are  at  a  very  considera- 
ble distance  asunder  when  the  pursuit  is  recommenced.  In  this  way,  a  hare, 
though  much  less  fleet  than  a  greyhound,  wiU  oflen  escape  it. 

In  racing,  the  horses  shoot  far  beyond  the  winning-post  before  their  course 
can  be  arrested. 

Remarkable  effects  of  the  inertia  of  matter  are  constantly  exhibited  in  the 
accidents  from  collision  which  take  place  on  railways.  In  England,  where 
the  speed  is  much  greater  than  is  customary  in  this  country,  such  instances 
are  more  frequent  and  fatal.  The  evenness  and  perfection  of  the  roads  and 
carriages  conspire  with  the  extraordinary  speed  to  render  it  difficult  to  stop 
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the  cars.  IVben  moving  at  thiitj  or  forty  -niilea  an  hoar,  the  steam  moat 
generally  be  out  off  a  mile  before  arriving  at  a  atation.  Accidental  obata- 
cles,  not  foreaeen  or  expected,  are  therefore  almost  always  the  cause  of  col- 
Uaions. 
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Whbn  a  part  of  the  air  enclosed  in  any  yesael  is  withdrawn,  that  which  re- 
mains e^pai^ing  by  its  elastic  property,  fills  the  dimensions  of  the  yessel  as 
efiectnally  as  before.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  obTions  that 
apy  given  space  within  the  yessel  contains  a  less  quantity  of  air  than  it  did 
prenously,  inasmuch  as  while  the  whole  dimensions  of  a  vessel  remain  the 
same,  the  total  quantity  of  air  diffused  through  them  is  diminished.  When  the 
same  quantity  of  air  in  this  manner  is  caused  to  expand  into  a  greater  space,  it 
is  said  to  be  rartfM, 

-  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  vessel  containing  any  quantity  of  air  is  caused 
to  receive  an  increased  quantity  by  additional  air  being  forced  into  it,  then  any 
given  portion  of  its  dimensions  will  contain  a  proportionally  greater  quantity 
of  air  than  it  did  before  the  additional  air  had  been  forced  in.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  condensed^  and  it  is 
our  purpose  in  the  present  lectufe  to  describe  the  mechanical  instruments  by 
which  these  processes  of  rarrfaeiian  and  candcnsalian  are  practically  effected. 


THS   EXHAUSTING   STRINOB. 

The  most  simple  form  of  instrument  for  producing  the  rarefaction  of  air,  is 
that  which  is  called  the  exhausting  syringe.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  instrument,  let  us  suppose  A,  B,  fig.  1,  a  C3rlin- 
der,  or  barrel,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  C,  inserted  in  a  small  aperture  in  the 
bottom.  Let  the  end  of  this  tube  be  screwed  upon  the  vessel  R,  in  which  the 
rarefaction  is  to  be  made. 

From  the  side  of  the  barrel  near  the  bottom,  let  another  tube,  D,  proceed, 
also  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  Let  us  suppose  the  piston  P,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  both  stop-cocks  being  closed.  Let  the  piston  P  be  now  drawn 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  as  represented  in  fig.  2,  this  piston  bding  supposed 
to  move  air-tight  in  the  barrel.    A  vacuum  will  remain  between  the  piston  P 
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and  the  bottom  B.  If  th«  stop-cock  C  b«  opened,  the  ur  contained  in  the 
Tesiel  R,  will,  by  it«  elaalic  force,  rush  through  the  open  itop-cock  C,  and 
expand  so  aa  to  Gil  the  barrel.  Thus  the  air  which  prenonsly  occupied  the 
dimensions  of  the  TCssel  R,  has  now  expanded  through  the  dunenaioas  of  R 
and  A,  B.  'Let  the  stopcock' C,  be  new  «lo»ed,«nd  the  etop-eock  D  opened, 
and  lot  die  piston  P' be  ptessed  to  ihe  bottiw  ^  the  tnml.  The  atfoontadned 
in  the  baiTel  will  ifans  be  forced  cM  at  tlw  open  atop-eock  D,  and  driren  into 
external  Mmosphere.  Let  Ae  stop.«edc  D  l>e  neat  <4med,  and  the  piston 
again  eleTated,  U  in  fig.  2.  A-ncottrnxrili  onoe  more  -be  produced  in  the 
barrel,  and  on  opening  the  stop-cock  C,  Hm  aif  in  R  'wjB  agun  expand  into 
the  barrel,  occnpTing  the  extended  ^inensloiia  ««  befera.  Let  tbe  alop-cook 
C  be  again  closed,  and  the  atop^ock  D  opened.  If  the  piston  be  praaaed 
to  the  bmtom  of  the  barfel  aa  bidbte^  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder  will 
again  be  expelled  Arang^  the  etop-eoek  I>.  By  ooHtusiiiBg  tUa  process, 
akemalely  opening  and  oloaiDg  the  two  atop-oeeka,  and  aleralJBg  and  da> 
pressing  the  pistoo,  a  quantity  or  air  Will  raah  from  tbe  Teasel  R,  on  each 
ascent  of  the  piston,  and  Ae  same  qsantitywiB  be  ezpeBed  ikroBgh  tbe.  tube 
D,  on  each  descent  of  the  piston. 

It  u  endent  that  thia  proceaa  maybeeominited'Sa  long  aatbo  air  which  le- 
mains  in  R,  is  capable  of  expanding,  by  its  elastici^,  throu^  the  open  tube, 
C,  into  the  barrel  abora. 

A  slight  degree  of  attention  only  is  necessary  to  perceiTe  that  the  quantity 
of  Biiexp^lod.froai  a^ab^aekaaoeBioftbe  piatcn^isomitiinalhr  diminiahed ; 
audit  will  Bol  be  diffiaalt«ran. to  ej^Iain  tbe  vtaet  nte  at  whicb  thia  diminu- 
tion proceeda.  Xetuaai^^esetliemn^tndle  of  the  banal  A,  B,  to  have  any 
gimn  ptopoMion  toi  the  dime— iona  <rftio  Teasel  R;  annwaa,foi  example,  that 
tfaediiiWBaianaofthebaneluetheaiathpartef  those  of  the  Toaael.  When  the 
piston  is  first  raised  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  air  which  [veTtoiisly  occn- 
pied  ibft  veaaal  expands  ao  m  to  «evapy  the  oimensiana  of  the  vessel  and  bar- 
lel  together.  The  bairel^  theieiare,  will  contain  a.  tenth  part  of  the  whtde  of 
the  encleaedairi  for,  aince  tba  Teasel  B  containa  sine  timea  aa  much  as  the 
banel,  tbeveaeelaiadbaml  together  oonlain  ten  limoa  aarnnch  aathe  bairel. 
Oonaeqoendy,  tko  air-  eneloaod  in  the  baml  will  neeeaaahly  be  a  tenth  of  the 
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whole.  On  depresQiog  the  pistoa,  this  tenth  part  is  e^q^Ued  througb  the  tube 
D.  On  elevatiDg  the  piston,  the  air  remaining  in  the  Tessel  R,  which  is  nine 
tenths  of  the  original  quantity,  now  expands  through  the  vessel  and  barrel,  and, 
for  the  reason  already  assigned,  the  iMurrel  will  contain  a  tenUi  part  of  this  re- 
maining nine  tenths ;  that  is,  it  will  contain  nioe  hundredth  parts  of  the  original 
quantity.  On  the  second  descent  of  the  piston,,  this  nine  hundredth  parts  will 
be  expelled.  The  nine  tenths  which  remain  in  the  cylinder  after  the  first 
stroke  of  the  piston,  have  now  lost  nine  hundredth  parts  of  the  whole,  and  since 
nine  tenths  are  the  same  as  ninety  hundredths,  nine  hundredths  being  deducted 
firom  that  leave  a  remainder  of  eighty-one  hundredths. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  prop<Hrtion  of  the  orijginal  quantity  which  now  remains 
in  the  vessel  R.  Whea  the  piston  is  next  raised^  this  portion  will  expand  as 
before  into  the  eidarged  space,  and  the  tenth  part  of  it  will  rise  into  the  barrel. 
But  a  tenth  part  of  eighty-one  hundredths  is  eighty-one  thousandths.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  next  descent,  this  eighty-one  thousandths  will  be  expelled.  The 
eighty-one  hundredths  which  remain  in  the  vessel  R  before  this  diminution, 
are  thus  diminished  by  eighty-one  thousandths.  This  eighty-one  hundredths 
are  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  ten  thowandths,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
remaining  in  the  vessel  R,  will  be  found  by  subtracting  eighthy-one  thousandths 
from  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousandths. 

The  remainder  will  therefore  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousandths, 
which  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  original  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the 
vessel  after  the  third  stroke  of  the  piston.  It  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  continue 
this  reasoning  further,  and  to  discover,  not  only  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  at 
each  successive  stroke,  but  also  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  vessel  R ;  and 
we  may  without  difficidty  compute  the  following  table  :— 


ywpoitfcm  of  kh«  original 
qnuUitjr  of  alx  ttptUad 

9t  MCh  itlOlM. 


81 


1,000 


799 


10,000 


6»401 


100,000 


58,419 


1,000,000 


Propoitioikof  tho  original  qaaa- 
tiiy  of  alt  ramalning  aA«r  each 
Btrake. 


6,491 


10,000 


C8.<II9 
100,000 


525,771 


1,000,000 


4,731,939 
10;000,900 


Total  quantity  of  air 


1,000 


3,509 
10,000 


41,581 


100,000 


474,229 


1,000,000 


5;2S8.081 
10,000,600 


To  make  this  table  more  iatellidOble,  let  ua  suppose  that  die  vessel,  R,  con? 
tains  in  the  first  instance,  ten  milUon  grains  of  aii.  The  first  stroke.  <if.  th^ 
piston  expels  a  tenth  part. of  this  quantiQTr  that  is,  one  million. grains^  .  Thes^ 
remain  in  the  vessel,^  R,  nine  miUion..  grains.  The.  tenth  partof  jhis  nijse 
million  is  expelled  by  the  Second  stroke,  that  is  nine:  hundred  thouasndtgxaim 
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of  ait.  There  now  remain  in  the  yesael  eight  million,  one  hundred  thousand 
grains.  Of  this  again  a  tenth  part  is  expelled  by  the  third  stroke,  that  is,  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  grains.  The  quantity  remaining  in  the  receiver  will 
then  be  seven  million,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  grains.  The  tenth 
part  of  this  is  expelled  by  the  fourth  stroke,  that  is,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  grains,  and  there  remain  in  the  vessel  six  million,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  grains.  The  fifth  stroke  expels  a  tenih  part  of  this, 
or  six  hundred  forty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  grains,  and  there  tnen  remain 
in  the  vessel  five  million,  eight  hundred  forty-one  thousand,  nine  hundred  grains. 
A  tenth  part  of  this  again  is  expelled  by  the  sixth  stroke,  that  is,  five  hundred 
eighty-four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety  grains,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
vessel  is  five  million,  two  hundred  and  flfly-seven  thousand,  seyen  hundred  and 
ten  grains.  A  tenth  of  this  again,  or  five  hundred  twenty-five  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-one  grains,  is  expelled  by  the  seventh  stroke.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  these  results :— 


Number  of 
Sliokas. 

OsBins  expelled  at  each 
Stroke. 

GialiiB  ramalBlBf  andar 
Preaaue. 

Total  inimber  of  gratna 
KspeUed. 

1 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

2 

900,000 

8,100,000 

1,900,000 

3 

810,000 

7,290,000 

2,710,000 

4 

729,000 

6,491,000 

3,439,000 

5 

649,100 

6,841,900 

4,168,100 

6 

684,190 

6,267,710 

4,742,290 

7 

626,771 

4,731,939 

6fi6SfiSl 

By  attending  to  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  perceived  uat  each  succeeding  number  is  nine  tenths  of  the  preceding  one. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  after  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  quantity  of  air 
which  remains  in  the  vessel  R,  will  be  nine  tenths  of  the  quantity  which  it 
contained  before  the  stroke.  From  a  due  consideration  of  this  circumstance  it 
will  be  perc^ved  that,  however  long  the  process  of  rarefaction  be  continued, 
the  vessel  R,  can  never  be  completely  exhausted  of  air,  for  a  determinate 
quantity  being  contained  in  it,  nine  tenths  of  this  will  remain  after  the  first 
stroke.  After  the  second  stroke,  nine  tenths  of  this  again  will  remain,  and 
however  long  the  operation  be  continued,  still  a  determinate  quantity  will  re- 
main after  every  succeeding  stroke  of  the  piston,  this  quantity  being  nine  tenths 
of  what  the  vessel  R  contained  after  the  preceding  stroke.  But,  although  a 
perfect  exhaustion  can  never  be  attained  by  these  means,  yet  if  the  instrument 
now  described  could  be  constructed  as  perfect  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory, 
there  would  be  no  limit  whatever  to  the  degree  to  which  the  air  in  the  vessel 
R  might  be  rarefied.  Thus,  by  a  determinate  and  finite  number  of  descents 
of  the  piston,  it  might  be  reduced  in  weight  to  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
even  to  a  quantity  millions  of  times  less  than  this.  Still,  however  small  the 
quantity  which  may  remain  in  the  vessel  R,  so  long  as  the  elastic  force  by 
which  the  particles  repel  each  other  exceeds  the  weight  of  *the  final  or  ultimate 
particles  of  the  air,  so  -long  that  repubive  energy  will  cause  it  to  expand 
through  the  tube  C,  into  the  cylinder,  A,  B. 
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The  exhausting  syringe  used  in  practice  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
that  which  we  have  here  described  with  a  view  to  Ulustrate  the  principle  of  its 
operation.  The  stop-cocks  C  and  D,  which  would  require  constant  manipula- 
tion while  the  process  of  rarefaction  is  going  forward,  are  dispensed  with  in 
practice,  and  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  itself  is  made  to  act  upon  valves 
which  serve  the  purposes  of  these  cocks.  Let  A,  B,  fig.  3,  represent  an  ex- 
hausting syringe,  having  a  tube  and  stop-cock,  C,  proceeding  from  the  lower 
part,  as  already  described.  The  tube  C,  is  screwed  to  a  very  small  aperture 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Across  this  aperture  is  stretched  a  small  piece  of 
oiled  silk,  which  is  impervious  to  air.  It  is  extended  across  the  aperture  so 
loosely,  that  a  slight  pressure  from  below  will  produce  an  open  space  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  bottom  near  the  aperture  capable  of  admitting  air  from 
below,  and  yet  so  tight,  that  a  pressure  from  above  will  cause  it  to  lie  close 
against  the  bottom  round  the  aperture,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  air  from 
above. 

By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  for  air  pressed  with  a  sufiicient  force  to 
enter  the  barrel  through  the  valve  Y,  when  the  stop-cock  C  is  opened ;  but  it 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  air  pressing  above  the  valve  to  escape 
through  it,  since  the  pressure  of  the  air  only  serves  to  render  more  close  the 
contact  between  the  valve  and  the  surface  surrounding  the  aperture  which  it 
covers.  A  small  hole  is  pierced  through  the  piston,  extending  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  surface,  and  this  hole  at  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  an 
oiled  silk  valve  Y^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aperture  Y,  in  the  bottom.  For 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  it  is,  therefore,  possible  for  air  to  pass  up  through 
this  hole  in  the  piston,  and  escape  at  the  upper  surface ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  air,  by  any  pressure,  to  pass  in  the  contrary  direction,  since  such  pressure 
only  renders  the  contact  of  the  valve  more  intimate,  and  consequently  causes 
it  to  be  more  impervious  to  air. 

Let  us  suppose  an  instrument  thus  constructed  to  be  attached  to  a  veesel, 
R,  in  which  the  rarefaction  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  stop-cock  C  to  be 
opened.  On  raising  the  piston  P,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  between  it  and 
the  valve  Y.    The  piston-valve  Y'  will  now  be  pressed  downward  by  the 
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weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  be  subject  to  no  pressure  from  below,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  air  beneath  it.  It  will  then  stop  the  admission  of  air 
from  above  the  aperture,  and  will  maintain  the  vacuum  below.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  R,  now  acting  upward  against  the  ex- 
hausting valve  V,  will  raise  it,  and  the  air  will  escape  mrough  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  surface  surrounding  the  aperture,  and  will  thus  fill  the  barrel 
above ;  but  the  air  having  expanded  into  an  increased  space  will  have  an 
elastic  force  less  than  that  of  the  external  air,  and  consequently  the  piston-valve 
V  will  be  pressed  down  by  a  gceater  force  than  it  is  pressed  up,  and  will 
therefore  remain  closed.  Let  the  piston  be  now  depressed  ;  as  it  descends, 
the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  acquires  increased  elastic  force,  and  pressing 
upon  the  exhausting-valve  V,  causes  it  to  close,  so  as  to  intercept  the  air  in 
the  cylinder  from  the  vessel  R.  When  the  piston  has  descended  in  the  barrel 
through  such  a  space  as  to  condense  the  air  beneath  it,  so  as  to  give  it  a  greater 
elastic  force  than  the  external  atmosphere,  it  will  press  the  piston-valve  V 
upward  with  a  greater  force  than  the  external  air  presses  it  downward.  Con- 
sequently the  valve  V^  will  be  opened,  and  the  air  confined  beneath  the  piston 
will  begin  to  escape  throush  it.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  the  whole  of  the  air  will  thus  be  expelled.  This  process  is  re- 
peated whenever  the  piston  is  raised  and  depressed,  and  thus  the  valves,  which 
in  the  form  adapted  for  explanation,  required  constant  manipulation,  acquire  a 
self-acting  property.  This  form  of  the  instrument,  which  is  that  commonly 
used,  is  attended  with  an  obvious  limit  to  its  operation,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  theoretical  form  represented  in  fig.  1.  It  b  evident  that  the  operation  of 
the  valves  depends  upon  the  presence  of  air  of  a  certain  determinate  elastic 
force,  in  the  vessel  R,  which  elastic  force  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  reduce  indefinitely.  When  the  elastic  force  of  the  aif  contained  in  R,  is  so 
far  diminished. that  it  is  only  equal  to  the  force  required  to  raise  the  valve  V, 
the  action  of  the  machine  must  stop,  for  any  further  diminution  would  render 
the  air  confined  in  R  unable  to  open  the  valve,  and  therefore  no  more  air  could 
pass  into  the  barrel  A,  B.  This  is  a  practical  limit  of  the  power  of  the  ex- 
hausting, syringe.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  which  the  instrument  is  sus- 
ceptible, therefore,  depends  upon  making  the  valve  Y,  offer  as  little  resistance 
to  being  raised  as  is  consistent  with  its  being  perfectly  air-tight  when  closed. 

But  we  have  another  limit  to  the  operation  of  this  instrument,  arising  from 
the  piston-valve  y^  This  valve  is  closed,  not  only  by  its  own  tension,  but 
also  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmospliere  above  it.  When  the  piston  is 
depressed,  the  air  included  in  the  banel  must  first  attain  a  degree  of  elastic 
force  by  condensation  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  before  it  can 
open  the  valve  V^  But  this  is  not  sufiicient :  it  must  acquire  a  further  in- 
creased elastic  force  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  valve  V^  over  the  aperture,  in 
order  to  raise  that  valve  and  escape,  and  therefore  the  perfection  of  this  vaJve 
also  depends  on  having  as  little  tension  as  is  consistent  with  being  perfectly 
air-tight  from  above. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  instrument  will  also  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  piston  fits  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  barrel.  When  the  piston  is 
depressed  to  the  bottom,  it  is  considered  in  theory  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  so 
as  to  exclude  every  particle  of  air  from  the  qpace  between  it  and  the  bottom. 
But  in  practice,  this  perfection  can  never  be  obtained.  It  may,  however,  be 
very  accurately  fitted,  and  the  air  retained  between  it  and  the  bottom  may  be 
reduced  almost  without  limit.  The  small  hole  which  passes  from  the  valve 
Y'  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  will  still  remain,  however,  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  receptacle  for  air,  even  when  the  piston  is  in  close  contact  with  the  bot^ 
torn.    Tlus  space,  therefore,  producea  a  defect  in  the  machine  which  is  not 
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remored.  If  we  suppose  the  magoiUide  of  this  hole,  together  with  whatever 
space  may  remain  unfilled  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston  and  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  to  be  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  solid  inch,  then  the 
Talre  Y^  will  cease  to  act  wheh  the  air  which  fills  the  barrel,  the  piston  being 
at  the  top,  is  such  that  if  condensed  into  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  its 
elastic  force  will  exceed  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  quantity  less  than  the 
force  required  to  open  the  valve  V^  This  source  of  imperfection  will  evidently 
be  diminished  by  diminishing  the  depth  of  the  aperture  below  the  valve  V,  and 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cylinder;  for  if  the  air  in  the  barrel  be  as  many 
times  rarer  Uian  the  exteinal  atmosphere,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  barrel  is 
greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  space  below  the  valve  V,  then  this  air, 
when  condensed  into  that  space,  will  exert  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Suppose  the  barrel  contains  ten  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  hole  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch,  then  the  magnitude 
of  the  cylinder  will  be  tme  thousand  times  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which 
remains  between  the  valve  V""  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  when  the  piston  is 
pressed  to  the  bottom.  Consequently  the  process  of  rarefaction  would  be  de- 
duced, until  the  air  in  the  receiver  would  be  rendered  one  thousand  times  rarer 
than  the  external  atmosphere* 

The  vess^  R,  being  connected  with  a  tube  furnished  with  a  stop-oock  G, 
may  be  detached  from  the  syringe,  together  with  the  stop-cock,  by  unscrewing 
the  tube  C ;  and  if  the  stop-cock  be  previously  closed,  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
will  continue  to  contain  the  rarefied  air. 

In  various  branches  of  physical  science,  inquiries  continually  arise,  re- 
specting qualities  and  effects  of  material  substances,  which  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable modification  by  the  pressure  or  other  qualities  of  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds them  ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  in  such  investigations  to  discover  what 
these  qtialities  and  effects  may  be,  if  the  substances  were  not  exposed  to  the 
mechanical  pressure  or  other  effects  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  we  do  not  possess  any  means  of  removing  altogether  the 
presence  of  this  fluids  yet,  firom  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  plain  that 
it  may  be  «o  attenuated  in  an  enclosed  chamber,  such  as  the  vessel  R,  that 
these  effects  may  be  diminished  in  intensity  to  any  degree  which  experimental 
inquiry  may  demand. 

With  these  views  it  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  be  able  to  introduce  the 
substances  which  are  submitted  to  experimental  investigation,  into  the  chamber 
in  which  the  rarefaction  has  been  accomplished,  but  also-  to  be  able  to  observe 
them  when  so  situated.  The  latter  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  construct- 
ing the  receptacle  R,  of  glass ;  but  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  access  to 
the  interior,  and  to  construct  it-  of  a  convenient  form  to  receive  the  subjects  of  ex>- 
periment,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  be  able  to  manipulate  or  produce  changes 
of  position  on  the  object  thus  enclosed. 

For  these  purposes,  the  fbrm  of  the  vessel  R,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  it 
with  the  syringe,  must  be  somewhat  changed,  and  the  arrangement  which  is 
given,  iii  order  to  adapt  them  thus  to  all  the  exigencies  of  experimental  inves- 
tigation, is  called  the  air-pump,  an  instrument  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
explain. 


THE   AIR-PUMP. 


The  vessel  in  which  the  rarefaction  is  produced  by  an  air-pump,  is  called  a 
receiver,  and  is  usually  constructed  of  glass  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  an 
arched  or  round  top,,  furnished  with  a  ball  as  a  convenient  handle.  A  section, 
R,  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  4.    The  mouth,  or  lower  part,  is  open,  and  it 
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is  ground  to  «  peTfectly  arnooth  and  flat  edge.  A  ciicular  bnaa  plate  is  coa- 
■tnicted,  also  ground  truly  plane,  and  perfectly  amooth,  and  ila  magnitude  ia 
sccomnKklBted  to  the  size  of  the  largest  receiver  iateoded  to  be  ussd;  a  sec- 
tion of  this  plate  is  represented  at  S,  S. 

When  the  receiver  is  placed  on  the  plate  with  ila  month  downward,  the  edge 
of  the  mouth  and  the  surface  of  the  plate  should  be  so  truly  plane  and  snwotb 
that  they  may  rest  in  air-tight  contact.  This  may  always  be  insured  by 
smearing  the  ground  edge  of  the  receiver  with  a  little  lard  or  unctuous  matter. 
When  the  receiver  is  thus  laid  on  the  plate,  it  becomes  an  enclosed  chamber, 
similar  to  R,  Gg.  3,  but  with  this  convenience,  that  any  substauce  or  object  to 
be  submitted  to  experiment  may  be  previously  placed  under  it,  and  observed 
through  it  afler  the  air  has  been  rarefied.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate  S,  S,  a 
small  aperture  O,  communicates  with  a  tube  T,  analogous  to  the  tube  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  in  fig.  3.  This  tube  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
at  C,  which,  when  ckwed,  cuta  off  all  communication  between  the  receiver  and 
the  syringe,  and  when  open  allows  the  syringe  to  act  on  the  receiver  as  al- 
ready described. 

The  syringe  B,  furnished  with  a  piston  P,  is  fixed  on  a  firm  stand,  snd  the 
tube  T,  is  carried  in  such  a  direction  as  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
valve  V,  in  the  bottom  of  the  syringe.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  it  is  usual 
to  raise  and  depress  the  piston,  not  by  the  hand  applied  at  me  extremity  t^  the 
[Hston-rod,  as  formerly  described,  but  by  a  winch,  D,  which  turns  a  toothed 
wheel,  W,  working  in  corresponding  teeth,  formed  on  the  edged  of  the  piston- 
rod  E. 

It  is  not  necessary  again  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  since  it  is 
exactly  what  has  been  already  explained  with  reference  to  fig.  3.  The  piston 
P,  is  elevated  and  depreseed  by  alternately  tumiag  the  wheel  W,  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  piston-valve  V,  and  the  exhausting- valve  V,  have  the  prop- 
erty and  work  in  the  manner  already  described.  This  instrument,  and  that 
represented  in  fig.  3,  diSbr  in  nothing  except  the  length  and  shape  of  the  com- 
municating-tube T,  ihe  shape  of  the  receiver  R,  and  the  mechanical  method 
of  working  the  piaton. 

To  expedite  the  process  of  rarefaction,  it  is  usual  to  provide  two  syringes 
worked  by  the  same  wheel,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  each  being  drawn  up 
while  the  other  is  depressed.  By  these  means  a  given  degree  of  rarefaction 
is  produced  in  half  the  time  which  would  be  required  with  a  single  syringe. 
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Iq  neing  this  inatniment,  it  ia  alwBVB  desirable  and  freqiiBntly  necesBary  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  raTefaction  wtuch  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
teceiver.  This  ia  indicated  with  great  precision,  by  an  &ppaTStus  called  a 
buometric'gauge,  represented  at  H,  G.  This  consists  of  «  glus  tabe  H,  G» 
the  upper  end,  H,  of  which  has  free  communicatioa  with  the  refieiver,  or  rather 
with  the  tube  T,  at  some  point  above  the  step-coclL  C.  The  tube  H,  G,  is 
more  than  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  its  lower  extremity  is  plunged  into  a 
BDiall  cistern  of  mercury.  As  the  rarefaction  proceeds  in  the  receiver,  the 
elsstio  force  of  the  air  pressing  upon  the  mercury  in  the  tnbe  H,  G,  ia  dimin- 
ished, and  immediately  becomes  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere on  the  snrface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciatem  M ;  consequently  this  ex- 
ternal pressure  prevails,  and  farces  mercury  up  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube 
H,  G.  As  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  increases,  its  elastic  force 
being  diminished,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  prevail  with  increased  effect, 
and  will  cause  the  column  sustained  in  the  tube  to  rise.  The  weight  of  this 
column,  combined  with  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  te- 
ceivei,  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  because  they  are  balanced  by  it, 
and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver 
must  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  weight  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  common  barometer 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  and  that  the  column  in  Uie  gauge  measures  twenty-seven 
icches,  the  difference  between  these,  namely,  three  inches  of  mercury,  will 
eipreSB'the  elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  in  the  receiver,  for  the  column  of 
thii^  inches  in  the  barometer  measures  the  atmospheric  pressure,  snd  the 
column  of  twenty-seven  inches  in  the  gauge  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  of 
the  rarefied  air,  in  order  to  obtain  the  force  which  balances  this  pressure ; 
therefore  the  farce  of  the  rarefied  air  must  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of 
three  inches,  by  which  the  barometric  column  exceeds  the  mercurial  cdnmn 
BospeBded  in  the  gauge. 

In  small  pumps,  which  aro  used  on  the  table,  gauges  of  this  form  are  re- 
jected in  consequence  of  their  inconvenient  dimensions.  An  instrument  called 
a  siplum-gmuge  is  then  used,  the  principle  of  which  is  easily  understood.     A 

Mg-B. 


small  glass  tube,  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  is  bent  into  the  form  A,  B, 
C,  D,  represented  in  fig.  5.  The  extremity  A,  ia  closed,  and  the  extremity  D, 
opeaed,  and  furnished  with  a  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  a  tube 
connected  with  the  tube  T,  fig.  4,  above  the  stop-cock  C.  Pure  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  tube  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5,  until  the  leg  A,  B,  is  conqiletely  filled,  and 
the  mercury  rises  to  S,  slnnt  lialf  an  inch  above  the  inflection  B.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  comrounicaling  freely  with  the  surface  S,  throngn  D, 
C,  will  maiaUin  the  merci^  in  the  space  S,  B,  A,  and  will  prevent  the  sur- 
face S,  from  rising  townM  C,  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  B,  A.    When  D 
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is  screwed  to  the  pump,  and  put  in  communication  with  the  exhausting-tube  T, 
fig.  4,  above  the  stop-cock  C,  then  the  surface  S,  will  be  pressed  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  R,  with  which  it  communicates.  So  long  as 
that  elastic  force  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  leg  B, 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  S,  this  instrument  will  give  no  indication  of  the 
degree  of  rarefaction  ;  but  when  by  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  so  far  exhausted  that  its  elastic  force  is  unable  to  sustain  the  mer- 
curial column  in  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  then  the  mercury  will  begin  to  fall 
in  the  leg  B,  A,  and  the  surface  S  will  rise  in  the  leg  B,  C.  The  column 
suspended  in  the  leg  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  will  now  be  the  exact  measure 
of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  which  sustains  it.  In  this  respect 
the  siphon-gauge  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  direct  measure  of  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  than  the  barometer-gauge.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
measures  not  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween that  elastic  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  obtain  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
ascertain  the  indications  of  the  barometer.  The  siphon-gauge,  however,  gives 
at  once  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 

The  air-pump  has  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  the  details  of  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  the  present 
treatise.  The  general  principle  in  all  is  the  same ;  they  differ  from  each  other 
chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  and  valves. 

In  the  form  which  has  been  above  described,  the  air  effects  its  escape  from 
the  receiver  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  by  opening  the  suction-valve  V,  fig.  4. 
Now  in  whatever  way  this  valve  is  constructed,  it  must  require  some  deter- 
minate force  to  raise  it,  and  this  force,  in  the  case  already  described,  is  the 
elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  receiver.  Thus  the  operation 
of  the  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  presence  in  the  receiver  of  the  very- 
agent  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  machine  itself  to  remove,  and  from  the  very 
construction  of  the  instrument  it  must  cease  to  act  while  yet  air  of  a  determinate 
pressure  remains  in  the  receiver. 

This  defect  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  be  removed  by  causing  the 
suction-valve  to  open,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air,  but  by  some  me- 
chanical means  acted  upon  by  the  piston.  Such  contrivances,  however,  are 
found  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  inconveniences  which  more  than  outweigh 
their  advantages.  Probably  the  most  simple  and  the  best  contrivance  is  one 
in  which  the  suction-valve  is  altogether  dispensed  with  and  the  air  passes 
freely  through  the  open  tubes  from  me  receiver  to  the  pump-barrel.  Let  T,  fig. 
6,  be  the  exhausting-tube  which  is  carried  from  the  receiver,  and  enters  the 
pump-barrel  at  a  point  distant  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  by  a  space  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  piston.  The  piston  P,  is  a  solid  plug  which  moves  air- 
tight in  the  barrel,  and  is  propelled  by  a  polished  cylindrical  rod  which  slides 
in  an  air-tight  collar  C,  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  this  case  is  closed. 
A  valve  is  placed  in  the  top  of  me  cylinder,  which  opens  outward,  and  which 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silk-valves  already  described. 
When  the  piston  descends  it  leaves  a  vacuum  above  it — the  external  air  not 
being  allowed  admission  through  the  valve  at  the  top ;  and  when  the  piston 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  it  haspassed  the  month  of  the  exhausting- 
tube  T,  and  fills  the  space  below  it.  The  air  in  the  receiver  then  expands 
into  the  empty  pump-barrel,  and  when  the  piston  is  raised,  having  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  T,  the  air  which  has  expanded  into  the  barrel  is  confined 
between  the  piston  and  the  top,  where,  as  the  piston  rises,  it  is  condensed. 
When  in  acquires  sufficient  elastic  force  it  opens  the  valve  at  the  top  and  is 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 


; 
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TIi«  Tslve  in  die  top  of  the  buiel  is  in  llus  case  continually  nnder  the  at- 
moepheiic  preBsure,  and  therefoTe  the  air  confined  in  the  pump  can  never  be 
driven  through  it,  until  it  is  condensed  by  the  piston,  so  that  its  force  shall  be 
grealfli  ttun  that  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  causes  already  explained, 
arising  from  inaccmacy  of  mechanical  constraction,  some  small  space  must  in- 
evitably remain  between  the  piston  and  the  t(n>  of  the  barrel,  even  when  the 
piston 4s  drawn  upward  as  far  as  possible.  This  small  space  will  contain  con- 
densed air,  and  the  valve  at  C  will  cease  to  act  when  the  air  which  occupies 
this  space  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  force  less  than  the  tension 
of  the  valve. 

When  the  piston  is  pressed  to  the  bottom,  a  small  apaco  wilt  likewise  re- 
main between  the  piston  and  the  bottom,  which  will  be  occupied  by  air,  hut  at 
each  ascent  of  the  piston  this  air  expands,  and  is  subject  to  constant  diminu- 
tion as  the  working  of  the  pump  is  continued.  The  principal  source  of  imper- 
fection in  such  an  iustrumem,  independentiy  of  that  which  arises  from  me- 
chanical inaccmracy  of  its  construction,  depends  ou  the  tension  of  the  valve  in 
the  top,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  apon  it.  To  diminish  this  imper- 
fection, the  valve  in  ih|  top  is  sometimes  made  to  communicate  by  a  pipe  with 
a  small  subsidiary  exhansting-sjrrinse,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  valve  may  be  partially  withdrawn,  so  that  a  lesa  force  acting  under  the 
valve  may  open  it. 

■  A  perspective  view  of  an  air-pump,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  constructed 
upon  this  principle,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  7,  where  the  several  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine are  marked  with  the  same  letters  as  the  corresponding  part  in  the  sec- 
tional diagram,  fig.  4.  The  subsidiary  fringe  just  alluded  to,  is  also  repre- 
sented at  G.     It  is  worked  by  a  handle,  H. 

XX7IRIXXITTS  WITH   THK  AIR-PUMP. 

The  pressure  and  elasticity  of  air  are  capable  of  being  strikingly  illnstrated 
in  various  ways  by  experiments  with  the  air-pump. 

If  a  glass  receiver,  open  at  both  ends,  have  a  strong  bladder  tied  upon  one 
end  so  as  lo  be  air-tight,  and  be  placed  upon  the  open  end  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pomp,  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  the  pressure  of  the  external 
atmosphere  on  the  bladder  will  immediately  cause  its  upper  surface  to  be  coo- 
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<»T«,  snd  whcB  the  sir  is  snflietftiittjr  luafied  wtthiu  tbe  nmirar,  tbe  (Hvuiue 
on  the  bladder  will  bunt  it,  producisg  a  loud  nbise  like  tb«  discharge  of  a 
pistol.  Again,  if  a  large  glass  bowl^  faeviitg  a.  Madder  tisil  Siaij  <m  its  reenlh  ao 
aa  to  bo  perfecdy  air-tight,  be  placed  under  the  rMoirst  of  (bs.Uf»|Mnipt'On  with- 
drawing lbs  air,  the  elastic  force  of  die  eii  confined  ia  the  bowl  being  Mill  od- 
dinunisbed,  and  being  no  longer  balanced' t^  the  atnnapbario  pneanre  on  the 
ontside,  the  bUddei  will  be  Uiawn  into  a  coores  form,  and. wbea  the  aii  in  the 
receiver  ia  so  rarefied  that  the  eiasdcit^  of  the  air  «ougned  in  the  bowl  anflen 
Ettie  lesiatance,  the  bladderitnll  buret,  and  the  air  eonflned  in  the  b9wl  trill 
expand  thiongh  the  leceiver. 

Fruit,  when  dried  and  shrivelled,  containe  within  it  particlea  of  air,  which 
are  held  in  its  pores  bj  the  pressure  ef'the.extonal  atanoeplMre.  Iff  therefore, 
this  pTossure  be  remored,  we  may  expecti  that  the  air  thua  confined  wilt  ex- 
pand, and  if  there  is  no  apennre  in  the  akin  of  the  £ruit  for  its  escqte,  it  vill 
distend  the  skin.  Fruit,  in  this  case,  placed  under  x  recaiyer,  will  asnine  the 
i^peaiance  of  ripeness,  by  eshausdng  the  air;  for  the  eqtaosion  <tf  the  air 
contained  in  the  fruit,  by  inflating  the  skin,  will  give  it  a  fresh,  ripe  appear* 
ance.  Thus  a  shrivelled  apple  tnll  appear  to  grow  suddenly  ripe  and  fresh, 
and  a  bunch  of  raisins  will  be  converted  into  a  bunch  of  ripe  gnpes. 

A  fiaccid  bladder  closed  so  as  to  be  air-tight  at  the  moalb,  contains  within  it 
a  amall  portion  of  air.  This  air  ^nmet,  by  its  elasticity,  (« the  inner  surface, 
which  ia  resisted  bytheatnoapheric  piessare  from  without.  If  such  a  bladder 
be  placed  under  the  reotivar  of  a  pump,  sad  the  air  exhauated,  the  external 
presBore  being  thus  remaved,  the  elastici^  of  the  air  included  will  caose  the 
bladder  to  sw^  and  it  will  lake  'all'  the  appearance  of  being  fully  inflated. 
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Such  a  bladder  placed-imder  ae^eral  heavy  weights  will  raise  them  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air.  ^ 


Let  a  close  glass  vessel,  A,  B,  fig.  8,  be  partially  filled  with  water  B,  and 
let  the  tube  C  D  be  inserted  tlurough  its  neck,  the  end  D  being  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  the  air  above  the  surface  will  thus  be  confined.  If  such  a 
vessel  be  placed  under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be  withdrawn,  the  elastic  force 
of  the  air  confined  in  A,  B,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  will  press  the  water 
up  in  the  tube  D,  C,  from  which  it  will  bsue  in  a  stream  at  C,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  by  rarefaction. 

By  means  of  an  air-pump,  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  power 
which  causes  water  to  follow  the  piston  in  a  pump  is  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
by  showing  that  the  water  will  not  follow  tne  piston  when  that  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed.  Let  a  small  exhausting-s3nringe,  with  its  lower  end  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  be  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  let  a  glass  re- 
ceiver, opee  at  die  top,  be  placed  over  it.  On  the  top  of  this  receiver  let  a  brass 
cap  fitting  it  air^-tight  be  placed,  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  which  a  metal 
rod,  tenninadng.in  a  hook,  passes  air-tight.  Let  the  hook  be  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod*  so  that  by  drawing  the  rod  up  through  the  air-tight  col- 
lar, the  piston  may  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  toward  the  top. 
If  this  be  done  before  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  the  water 
will  be  found  to  rise  after  the  piston  as  in  the  common  pump ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  air  in  the  receiver  has  been  highly  rarefied,  it  will  be  found  that  although 
the  piston  naf  be  drawn  up  in  the  syringe,  the  water  will  not  follow  it.  Tms 
efiTect  may  be  rendered  visible  by  constructing  the  barrel  ef  the  pump  or  S3rringe 
of  glass,  throng  which  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  one  case  and  not 
in  die  other.  If  an  air-tight  piston  be  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  a  syringe  not  furnished  with  a  valve,  any  attempt  to  draw  it  up  will  be  re- 
sisted by  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  if  it  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der and  there  discharged,  it  will  be  immediately  urged  with  considerable  force, 
to  the  bottom.  The  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  acting  with  a  force 
of  about  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  produces  this  efiect,  for  the  space 
between  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  not  containing  any  air,  this 
pressure  is  unresisted.  Now  if  this  piston  be  introduced  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  be  drawn  up  as  already  described,  it  will  be  found  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  receiver,  less  and  less  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  efiect ;  and  at  length,  the  rarefaction  will  become  so  great, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  air  is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  friction 
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of  the  piston  with  the  cylinder,  and  it  will  when  drawn  to  the  top  remain  there, 
without  returning  to  the  bottom.  In  this  state  let  the  air  be  readmitted  to  the 
receiver,  the  piston  will  then  be  immediately  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  celebrated  experiment  of  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  may  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  an  air-pump.  Two  hollow  hemispheres  constructed  of 
brass,  as  represented  in  fig.  9,  are  so  formed  that  when  placed  mouth  to  mouth 

Fig.  9, 


they  shall  be  in  air-tight  contact.  They  are  ftimished  with  handles,  one  of 
which  may  be  screwed  off.  In  the  neck  to  which  this  handle  is  screwed  is  a 
tube  furnished  with  a  stop-<iock.  The  handle  being  screwed  off,  let  the  hem- 
isphere be  screwed  on  the  pump-plate,  and  the  other  hemisphere  being  placed 
over  it,  let  the  stop-cock  be  opened  so  as  to  leave  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  sphere  and  the  exhausting-tube  of  the  air-pump. 
The  pump  being  now  worked,  the  interior  of  the  sphere  will  form  the  receiver, 
from  which  all  communication  with  the  external  air  is  cut  off,  and  rarefaction 
will  be  produced  in  it  to  any  degree  which  may  be  desired.  This  being 
effected,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed ;  and  let  the  sphere  be  detached  from  the 
pump-plate,  and  the  handle  screwed  upon  it.  If  then  the  two  handles  be 
drawn  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  pull  the  hemispheres  from  one  another, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  will  resist  with  considerable  force.  If  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  be  six  inches,  its  section  through  the  centre  will  be  about  twenty- 
eight  square  inches.  The  hemispheres  will  be  pressed  together  by  a  force 
amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square  inch  in  the  section.  If  twenty- 
eight  be  multij^lied  by, fifteen,  we  shall  obtain  four  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  force  with  which  the  hemispheres  will  be  held  to- 
gether. If  one  of  the  handles  be  placed  on  a  strong  hook,  and  a  weight  of 
four  hundred  pounds  be  suspended  from  the  other,  the  weight  will  be  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  which  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
pressure  were  exhibited.  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  con- 
structed, in  1654,  a  pair  of  such  hemispheres,  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  sec- 
tion through  the  centre  of  these  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  square- 
inches,  which  multiplied  by  fifteen  gives  a  pressure  amounting  to  about  seven- 
teen hundred  pounds.  If  the  exhaustion  were  complete,  the  hemispheres 
would  be  held  together  by  this  force ;  but,  even  though  incomplete,  they  were 
still  able  to  resist  a  prodigious  force  tending  to  draw  them  asunder. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  general  theory  of  gravitation,  that  under  the  same 
circumstances,  bodies  are  attracted  in  proportion  to  their  mass ;  and  hence  it 
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would  follow  that  all  bodies,  whatever  be  their  maasea,  should  lall  ftt  the  same 
rale.  Now  the  instances  which  most  commonly  come  under  our  obserraiion 
seem  to  contradict  this  inference,  for  we  find  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece 
of  paper  fall  at  verj'  different  rates,  and  still  more  different  is  the  rate  at 
which  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  feather  would  fall.  The  cause  of  this  ciicnm- 
stance,  luwever,  is  easily  explained.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  air  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  surface  which  the  body  presents  in  Uie  direction 
of  its  motion.  Now  the  metal  may  present  a  conaiderably  less  surface  than 
(he  feather,  while  the  forco  which  it  exerts  to  overcome  the  resistance  is  many 
times  greater,  because  of  its  greater  weight.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  sir  produces  a  different  effect  oa  the  metal  compared  with  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the  feather  ;  but  all  doubt  will  he  removed  if  the 
feather  and  the  metal  ore  allowed  to  fall  in  a  chamber  from  which  the  air  has 
been  withdrawn.  A  glass  receiver  is  represented  in  fig.  10,  which  may  be 
Fig.  10. 


placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  and  on  the  lop  is  placed  a  brass  cover, 
which  is  air-tight.  Under  this  several  brass  stages  are  attached,  constructed 
in  the  manner  of  trsp-doors  on  the  hinges,  and  supported  by  small  pins,  which 
project  from  the  sides  of  a  metal  rod,  passing  through  an  air-tight  collar  in  the 
brass  cover.  By  turning  this  metal  rod,  the  pins  may  be  removed  from  under 
the  trap-doors,  and  they  will  fall,  disengaging  whatever  may  be  placed  upon 
them.  Suppose  a  piece  of  coin  and  a  feather  be  placed  upon  one  of  these 
stages,  supported  by  a  projecting  pin.  This  arrangement  being  made,  let  the 
brass  cover  be  placed  on  the  receiver,  so  as  to  be  air-light,  and  let  the  receiver 
be  then  exhausted  by  the  pump.  When  a  high  degree  of  rarefaction  has  been 
produced,  let  the  rod  be  turned  by  the  handle  at  the  top,  so  as  to  remove  the 
pin  from  under  the  stage  ;  the  coin  and  the  feather  will  be  immediately  let  fall, 
and  it  will  be  i^served  that  they  will  both  descend  at  exacdy  the  same  rale, 
and  strike  the  bottom  at  the  aame  instant.  This  is  the  experiment  commonly 
known  as  "the  guinea  and  feather  experiment." 

The  aurgical  process  called  capping,  consists  in  removing  the  atmospheric 
pressure  fr«m  the  part  of  the  body  submitted  to  the  operation.     A  vessel  with 
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BD  (^n  mouth  is  connected  irith  an  exhausting  syringe.  The  mouth  ia  ap- 
plied ID  aii-tigbt  contact  with  the  akin,  and  by  working  the  ayringe,  a  pan  of 
the  ail  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessel,  and  conseqneafly  the  skin  within  the 
month  of  the  Tessel  is  relieved  &om  its  pressure.  All  the  other  puts  of  the 
body,  howerer,  being  still  subject  to  the  atmosjdieria  pressure,  and  the  elastic 
force  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  body  having  an  equal  degree  of  tension, 
that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  will  be  swelled 
out,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  sucked  into  the  cupping-glass.  If 
the  skin  be  punctured  l^  lancets,  the  blood  will  thus  be  drawn  from  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

That  the  presence  of  aii  is  necessaiy  for  the  transmission  of  sound,  may  be 
atiikingly  illustrated  by  the  air-pump.     A  small  apparatns,  fig.  II,  which,  by 


being  drawn  upward  and  downward  alternately,  causes  a  bell  to  ring,  is  placed 
on  the  pump-plate,  and  covered  by  a  receiver  with  an  open  top.  A  brass  cover, 
famished  wi^  a  sliding  rod,  is  placed  upon  this.  The  sliding  rod  ia  termina- 
ted in  a  hook,  which  catches  the  apparatus,  and  by  which  it  may  be  alternately 
raised  and  lowered,  without  allowing  any  air  to  pass  into  the  receiver.  The 
apparatus  being  thus  suspended  in  the  receiver  by  a  silken  thread,  so  that  il 
shall  not  touch  the  bottom  or  sides,  let  the  air  be  exhausted  by  the  pump- 
When  the  rarefaction  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  let  the  rod  bo  al- 
ternately raised  and  lowered,  so  that  the  bell  shall  ring.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
inaudible. 

If  the  air  be  now  gradually  admitted,  the  sotmd  will  at  fitst  be  barely  audible, 
but  will  become  louder  by  degrees,  until  the  receiver  is  again  filled  with  sir,  in 
the  same  state  as  the  external  atmosphere.  In  this  experiment  care  muse  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  sounding  apparatus  rest  on  the  pump-plate,  for  it  will  then 
communicate  a  vibration  to  that,  which  will  finally  aSect  the  external  air  and 
produce  a  sound. 


The  condensing  ayringe  is  an  instrument  by  which  a  greater  quantity  of  air 
may  be  forced  into  a  vessel  than  that  vessel  contains  when  it  has  a  free  com- 
wiih  the  external  atmosphere. 
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Let  Ay  B,  fig.  13,  be  a  cylinder  furnished  with  a  pieKm  P,  which  moTes  air* 
tight  in  it.  L^  C  be  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  bottom,  and  famished  with  a 
stop-cock.  Let  ns  simpose  this  tube  to  communicate  with  tiie  receiTer  or 
▼essel  R,  in  which  it  u  intended  to  condense  the  air.  Let  another  tube,  D, 
proceed  from  the  cylinder,  also  ftmiiehed  with  a  stop-cock.  Let  the  piston  be 
now  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  both  stop-cocks  being  open.  The  re- 
ceiTer R,  being  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  will  omtatn  air 
of  the  same  density  and  pressure  as  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the  stop-cock 
D  be  now  closed,  and  let  the  piston  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  air  confined  in  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  will  thus  be  forced  through 
the  tube  C  into  the  yessel  R,  while  the  piston  is  pressed  against  the  bottom  B. 
Let  the  stop-cock  C  be  closed  so  as  to  prevent  die  escape  of  the  air  fipom  the 


ressel  R,  and  let  the  stop-cock  D  be  opened,  so  as  to  aUow  a  fr^ee  communica- 
tion between  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the  piston 
be  again  drawn  to  the  too  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  will  then  be  filled 
with  atmospheric  air  of  the  same  density  asi  the  external*  atmosphere.  Let  the 
stop-cock  D  be  closed,  and  C  opened,  and  let  the  piston  be  once  more  forced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  be  thus  again 
discharged  and  forced  into  the  receiver  R.  Let  the  stop-cock  G  be  again 
dosed,  and  let  the  process  be  repeated.  It  is  evident  that  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  equal  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  con- 
densation, except  that  which  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  receiver  R,  and 
the  cylinder  and  tubes,  and  on  the  power  by  which  the  piston  is  urged. 

After  each  stroke  of  the  jMston,  the  density  of  the  air  in  R  is  incrsased  by 
the  adnussion  of  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  fills  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  there- 
fore the  density,  as  the  process  advances,  receives  equal  increments  at  each 
stroke  of  die  piston.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  receiver  R  has  ten  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  elastic  prossure  of 
the  air  in  R,  at  tlMS  commencement  of  the  operation  is  expressed  by  the  number 
10.     After  the  first  stroke  this  prossure  inll  be  exprossed  by  the  number  11, 
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i/  iatoaachiwf l>^  i^^Wulilyfeilf  «i(  in  R  has  been  increued  by  one  tenth  put  of 
K  itarirt(iiriB«(faidUtef);lkfrMiKK(d)i8tToke  the  presBore  will  be  expressed  by  tho 
C  nnmboriJAi  stfM:^  4hi»ibb]rilke  number  13,  and  so  on. 
.(Q^idto  fiuttibsinnIm.|)BWtic*Bbi  the  condensing  syringe,  th«  necessity  foi 
wliiipiihtifiifi  bgKlbe.M^^odu  Sitn  represented  is  remoTod.  A  silk-ralra, 
s««lbitt'^akdfM«9i«d  in[A»(Wib»liling  syringe,  is  placed  in  the  tnbe  C,  fig. 
1%  fattiitqietfng  fnwbjsttAit  uBheideck  of  the  receiver  R  is  furnished  with  s 
ifO93C4olbwM»>kibQpHHi|irihrl0iiiinMi']iR  a  screw.  This  screw  is  connected 
;  iabnil-(a  eill  lo  molJoil  sill  o1  l''J'"-'ljl0'j. 
ri'^HOirf)  baoio'l  sd  eurf)  Hi*/  itoiHiij  SsS'^ 
.il  (iiollod  odi  leniiijiii  Lob 
mil  nioil  lin  wij  lo  aqeoe: 


with  a  coTTsspoDding  one  if  the  syringe.    By  this 

arrangement,  the  air  is  c  he  silk-Talre  from  the 

syringe  to  the  receiTer,  hi  A  small  hole  is  made 

through  the  piston,  extern  lower  surface,  and  ihe 

sUL-nlye  is  extended  act  irface,  so  that  air  is  ea- 

iiihin  irf  •  iiiiiiwa^  dumi||fa4hiBiniJi;i  itO'thei^^EiiBat  below  it,  but  not  in  a  con- 

tniyiFlUttioill      .n-i-ukp.„r-ln  ln:-!.V..,  ■iHl  !■,.;;  ,!1  ./ 

It'ilSbwiletnii  siipyo^ithfat  itherUr  iMilthdiiecBlrel^  has  the  same  pressure  and 
d^dk^  IIS  dwJuiiliiiliiili  iiliiins|iliJ«ii.  mtd  lull  dieJjMston  P  be  at  the  top  of  the 
Miiide^<tlKKir(in>die<nylind«[r  AtlB^dsbJiafgiii^lhe  same  pressure  and  den- 
M^^asElUl  asiMhial  .>iuiiJ'('j%f^iesshigti4»  n^Btpn  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
oj^pdo^tfih  AweqdiMadlmwibecfiiwdHidenaJl,  and  by  its  increased  pres- 
sure iMft  o^wotha  rab^iVViind  sa  the  ^istgaqdescenda  wilt  be  forced  into  the 
ledabier  Bvio^HieilithaiipiataBitMri  iiniiwl  mblhe  botloin,  all  the  air  contained 
in  AdncylimUi  sISltbeilr^M&iiediiAaJthe.tbc^iTer.  It  will  be  retained  there, 
beoaiflet'dierMalinliVj'apMi^Jdmhiwardt^wtll  not  permit  its  return.  If  the 
piston  b^ifpw dravnif piD  i^lJeaybu'Tsquum  below  it  when  it  begins  to  as- 
cend^JnCrl^  firMsveiof^ibB'UiBtisphbreiibore  will  open  the  ralve  V,  and  the 
air  ruabiiig,QiTAi^iifill'£llilibdlcQ<Un<iBr^  the  piston  asceDd8,'and  when  the 
pislonlhastwri«Bdnatlitlip:M{»'oE::te,^linder,  the  space  below  it  will  again  be 
filled  with  raUnw^Wriem-jn  By!  ibe^iieat  descent  of  the  piston  this  air  is  forced 
into  thesBeqeivWiB  a^ibtAlref  aM^;ae  Ab  process  is  continued. 

It  shMt^'ttdi^absMtrndfithallTwiMpi  -the  piston  P  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder^  ithedlr^ttialfcinp'.pairieSi  into  A  B  has  not  quite  ao  great  a  pressure 
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as  the  external  atmosphere.  This  arises  from  the  valre  Y'  requiring  some 
definite  force,  howerer  small,  to  open  it.  When  the  air  which  has  passed  into 
the  chamber  A,  B,  requires  a  pressure  which  is  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  Talve  y^  then  the  excess 
of  (he  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  oyer  the  resistance  of  the  air  contained  in 
A  B  will  be  insufficient  to  open  the  valve  V^  and  no  more  air  can  pass  into 
the  cylinder.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  valve  V  being  pressed  up- 
ward by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver,  requires  a  still 
greater  pressure  than  this  to  open  it,  and  therefore,  before  the  valve  V  can  be 
opened,  the  air  enclosed  below  the  piston  P  must  always  be  condensed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  piston  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  air  is  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver. The  observations  which  have  been  made  respecting  the  limit  of  the 
operation  of  the  exhausting  syringe,  arising  from  mechanical  imperfections  and 
other  causes,  will  also  be  applicable  here.  However  nicely  the  piston  P  and 
the  cylinder  in  which  it  plays  may  be  constructed,  there  will  still  be  some 
small  space  remaining  between  it  and  the  silk-valve  V,  when  it  is  pressed  to 
the  bottom  oi  the  cylinder.  Into  this  space  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder 
may  finally  be  condensed,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  contained  in  the  re- 
ceiver becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  silk-valve,  the  operation 
of  the  instrument  must  necessarily  cease  ;  for  then  the  utmost  degree  of  con- 
densation which  can  be  produced  above  the  silk-valve  V  will  be  insufficient 
to  open  the  valve,  and  therefore  the  syringe  cannot  introduce  more  air  into  the 
receiver. 


THE   CONDENSER.  ^ 

The  condenser  has  the  same  relation  to  the  apparatus  just  described  as  the 
air-pump  has  to  the  exhausting  sjrringe.  The  condenser  consists  of  a  receiver 
firmly  and  conveniently  fixed,  communicating  by  a  tube  with  one  or  two  con- 
densing-syrinces,  which  may  be  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exhausting- 
syringe  descnoed  in  the  air-pump. 

In  the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  it  is  convenient  to  possess  the  means  of 
indicating  the  degree  of  condensation  which  has  been  effected.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  mercurial  gauge  is  used  analogous  to  that  which  is  applied  to  the  air- 
pump.     A  bent  tube,  A,  B,  C,  fig.  14,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  mercury, 

Fig.  14. 


S,  B,  S',  in  the  curved  part.  When  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  and  in 
free  communication  with  the'  atmosphere,  the  surfaces  S,  S^  will  stand  at  the 
same  level.    The  extremity  C  is  fumiahed  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  a  com- 
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mtmication  with  tlie  atmosphere  may  be  pennitted  or  intercepted.  The  ex- 
tremity A  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the  receiver  in  which  the  air  is  to  be 
condensed.  At  the  commencement  of  &e  process,  before  any  condensation  has 
taken  place,  the  stop-coek  G  is  closed,  and  the  air  included  between  it  and  the 
surface  S'  has  then  the  same -pressure  as  the  external  atmosphere.  The  ak 
in  the  receiver  having  also  that  pressure,  iSke  two  surfaces  S  and  S^  necessa- 
rily stand  at  the  same  level.  When  the  condensation  of  air  in  the  receiver 
commences,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  S  is  increased,  therefore  that  surface 
falls,  and  the  suiface  S^  rises.  The  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  in.  the  re- 
ceiver will  thus  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  &e  column  of  mercury  between 
the  levels  S  and  S^  together  with  the  pleasure  of  the  air  ^closed  between  S^ 
and  C.  The  pressmre  of  the  air  enclosed  in  S^  C  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  spaee  S^  C  has  been  dimisished.  Now,  as  the  original  pres- 
sure of  the  air  contdned  In  this  space  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  die  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  always*  easy  to  find  the  pressure:  of  the  air  reduced  in  bulk  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
space  S'  0  has  been  diminished.  Thus  if  the  air  enclosed  in  the  tube  be  re* 
duced  to  half  its  original  bulk,  then  the  pressure  it  exerts  will  be  double  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  it  be  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  then  the 
pressure  of  the  enclosed  air  will  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  pn^nntion 
of  three  to  two,  and  so  on.  The  pressure  thus  computed  being  added  to  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  column  of  mercury  between  the  leyels  of  the  surfaces 
S  and  S^  will  give  the  whole  pessure  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver. 

Although  the  condenser  is  not  without  its  use  in  experimental  physics,  yet 
it  is  an  instrument  far  less  important  than  the  air-pump,  to  which  it  is  so 
analogous.  The  cases  are  innumerable  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  effect  would  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  inrestigate  what  effects  would 
be  produced  under  increased  atmospheric- pressure.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details  concerning  the  condenser. 
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THE   EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNOG. 


The  effects  which  have  been  obsenred  to  attend  the  transmission  of  light- 
ning through  bodies  which  it  strikes  are  so  various,  and  apparently  unconnected, 
that  any  classification  of  them  is  extremely  difficult.  I  shall  here  adopt  that 
which  M.  Arago  has  given.  The  chief  effects  of  lightning  may,  then,  be  enu- 
merated as  follows : — 

1.  The  diffusion  of  smoke  occasionally,  and  a  sulphureous  odor  almost  inva- 
riably. 

2.  The  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  in  sub- 
stances suspended  in  it. 

3.  The  fusion  of  metals,  and  sometimes  the  contraction  of  their  dimensions 
without  fusion. 

4.  The  vitrifications  of  earthy  substances,  and  the  formation  of  Jiilgurites^ 
or  thunder-tubes. 

5.  Mechanical  effects  in  piercing,  splitting,  and  transporting  from  place  to 
place,  the  parts  of  bodies  which  it  strikes. 

6.  The  production  of  magnetic  effects. 

7.  It  passes  along  certain  substances  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  general 
its  effects  are  dependant  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies  it  strikes. 

8.  The  existence  of  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  it  in  which  lightning  issues  upward  from  it, 
and  objects  upon  it  are  struck  from  below. 

9.  Luminous  rain. 

10.  Rain,  snow,  and  hail,  falling  in  a  storm,  sometimes  emit  light  when  the 
drops  strike  each  other,  or  strike  the  earth. 

We  shall  consider  these  classes  of  effects  in  succession. 


I.     THE   SULPHUREOUS   ODOR   DEVELOPED   BT   LIGHTNING. 

The  following  instances  have  been  collected  by  M.  Arago  : — 

In  a  thunder-storm  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  Wafer,  a  surgeon,  observed 
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tbat  the  air  was  infected  witb  a  sulphureous  odor  so  strong  as  to  check  respi- 
ration, especially  in  the  woods. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  obsenrer,  crossing  a  hill  after  sunset,  was 
OTertaken  by  rain  so  terrible,  that  it  seemed  as  though  heaven  and  earth  were 
coming  together.    There  were  loud  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  lightning  Was 
attended  by  an  odor  of  sulphur  so  intensjB  that  the  travellers  were  nearly  suffo- 
/  cated  by  it. 

Boyle,  in  his  memoirs  for  a  general  history  of  the  air,  relates  that  in  a  thun- 
der-storm which  he  encountered  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the 
air  was  impregnated  with  a  sulphureous  odor  so  strong,  that  a  sentinel  sta- 
tioned near  the  lake  was  nearly  suffocated. 

Legentil  witnessed  a  storm  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  February,  1771,  in 
which  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  w'ks  perceived. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1749,  in  north  latitude  forty-two  degrees  and  forty- 
eight  minutes,  and  west  longitude  three  degrees,  the  ship  Montague  was  struck 
by  lightning.    It  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  filled  wiui  burning  sulphur. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1827,  the  packet-ship  New  York,  in  nortn  latitude 
thirty-eight  degrees,  and  west  longitude  fifty-three  degrees,  was  twice  struck 
by  lightning,  being  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  land.  When  first  struck, 
the  paratonnerrtf  was  not  put  up  ;  yet  the  lightning,  finding  metallic  bodies  in 
its  route,  was  conducted  to  the  water,  having  done  much  injury  to  the  vessel. 
The  cabins  were  filled  with  a  thick  sulphureous  smoke.  When  she  was 
struck  the  second  time,  the  paratonnerre  was  in  its  place,  and  no  damage  was 
done  ;  nevertheless,  various  parts  of  the  ship,  and  tike  ladies'  cabin  in  particu- 
lar, was  filled  with  sulphureous  vapor  so  thick  that  objects  could  not  be  seen 
through  it. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1776,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  India  Company's 
ship  Atlas,  Ijring  in  the  Thames,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  sailor  was 
killed  in  the  rigging.  The  ^ip  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  on  fire^  but  in  fact 
suffered  no  damage ;  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  was,  however,  difiused  through 
it,  which  continued  daring  the  day  and  ensuing  night. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1707,  lightning  passed  down  the  fines  of  six  chimneys 
of  a  house  in  the  Kim  Phunet  in  Paris.  A  suffocating  odor  was  difibsed 
through  the  house. 

On  the  l8tlL  of  Febmaiy,  1770,  the  chmrch  of  St.  Kevem,  Ckxruwall,  was 
struck  with  lightning  during  Divine  service,  when  the  whole  congregation 
were  struck  senseless.  The  chnrch  was  filled  with  a  suffocating  sulphureous 
odor. 

.  Oa  die  lltk  of  July,  1819,  the  church  at  ChAtaauneuf-les'Monstiers  (Bassea 
Alfes)  being  struck  by  lightning,  was  filled  with  a  dense  black  smoke,  which 
rendered  it  so  dark  that  one  could  walk  in  it  only  by  groping. 

That  ithe  sulphureous  odor  developed  by  li^tning  arises  from  the  actual 
presence  of  some  vaporous  matter,  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  those  observa- 
tions in  which  an  opaque  cloudy  vapor  filled  the  rooms.  Whether  the  matter 
diSnsed  through  the  air  is  transported  irom  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  lightning,  or  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  lightning  on  the  bodiea 
which  it  strikes,  is  still  undecided.  The  possibility  of  matter  being  brought 
by  the  lightning  firom  the  clouds  is  countenanced  by  the  phenomena  of  bail- 
lightning,  and  by  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  M.  Fusinieri.  Although 
the  odor  difiused  by  lightning  has  been  generally  compared  to  that  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  some  observers  have  assimilated  it  to  phospho- 
rus, and  others  to  nitrous  gas.  If  the  last  were  its  true  description,  an  easy 
explanation  of  it  would  be  obtained  by  considering  the  effects  of  electricity  on 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  experiment  formerlj  alluded  to,  ia  whicb,  by  transmitting  the  electric 
spark  through  atmospheric  air  confined  in  a  glass  tube,  a  combination  took 
place  between  a  portion  of  its  constituents  and  liquid  nitric  acid  was  formed, 
was  due  to  the  celebrated  Cavendish.  After  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity was  established,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  same  process  took 
^ace  in  the  atmosphere  whenever  lightning  was  transinitted  through  it.  The 
direct  demonstration  of  this  important  fact  was  made  by  Professor  Liebig  in 
1827. 

That  philosopher  submitted  seventy-seven  samples  of  rain-water,  collected 
on  different  occasions,  to  the  process  of  slow  distillation.  Of  these  samples, 
seventeen  were  collected  during  or  immediately  after  thunder-storms.  In  the 
residue  obtained  from  these  seventeen,  nitric  acid  was  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantities,  in  combination  with  lime,  or  with  ammonia.  In  fifty-eight  of  the 
other  samples,  these  substances  were  not  found  ;  and  in  the  remaining  two, 
mere  traces  of  nitric  acid  were  just  discoverable. 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere  during  thunder-storms  sug- 
gests to  philosophical  observers  various  important  objects  of  attention  and 
inquiry.  Under  what  circumstances  of  season,  locality,  height,  and  tempera^ 
ture,  of  the  clouds,  does  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  thus  formed  vary  1  In  tropi- 
cal regions,  where  thunder-storms  are  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence  for  entire 
months,  is  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  generated  in  the  air  sufiicient  to  feed  the 
natural  veins  of  nitre  found  in  certain  localities  where  the  absence  of  animal 
matter  has  rendered  such  formations  a  matter  of  great  theoretical  difficulty  ? 
The  researches  may  also  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  lime  and  ammonia,  detected  by  Liebig  in  the  pluvial  waters 
falling  from  stormy  clouds,  and  possibly  for  the  sulphureous  gas,  of  which  the 
odor  is  so  remarkable  in  peaces  where  lightning  penetrates. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  result  of  scientific  investigation  to 
demonstrate  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  elaborates  in  the  clouds  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  the  Gounterfbit  thunder  which  man  has  invented  for  the  destruction 
of  his  fellows. 


III.     THE   nrSION  AND   CONTRACTION   OP  METALS. 

The  power  of  Ughtning  to  effect'  the  fusion  of  metals  was  observed  by  the 
ancients.  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  mention  this  property,  but 
I  in  a  manner  and  attended  by  circumstances  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
cast  doubts  on  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Aristotie  mentions  the  copper  on 
a  shield  being  fused  by  lightning,  while  the  wood  which  it  covered  was  unin- 
jured. Seneca  states  that  the  coin  contained  in  a  purse  was  fused,  while  the 
purse  waa  unchanged ;'  that  a  sword  was  liquefied,  while  the  scabbard  in  which 
it  lay  was  untouched  ;  and  that  the  iron  points  of  spears  being  melted,  flowed 
along  the  wood  to  which  they  were  attached  without  burning  it.  Pliny  relates 
that  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  were  melted  by  light- 
ning, the  bag  not  being  burnt,  nor  the  wax  which  sealed  it  softened. 

If  the  fusion  or  liquefaction  here  referred  to  were  understood  to  mean  the 
compute  fusion  of  the  various  pieces  of  metal  mentioned  by  these  several  wri- 
ters, there  would  be  undoubtedly  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  statements 
with  the  known  properties  of  matter.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  partial  or  su- 
perficial fusion  be  meant,  the  weH-ascertained  results  of  modem  observation 
corroborate  this  ancient  evidence. 

In  1781,  M.  D'Aussac  and  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted  were  killed 


by  lightning  in  the  neighborhood  of  Castres.  The  blade  of  the  sword  which 
,  he  wore  was  fused  upon  its  surface  at  several  places,  while  the  scabbard  con- 
taining it  was  not  burned.  This  circumstance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
known  properties  of  bodies.  The  part  of  the  blade  not  fused  being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  abstracted  the  heat  from  the  fused  part  before  it  baa  time  to 
bum  the  scabbard. 

The  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  above  quoted  being  taken  literally,  led 
Franklin  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  coldfusion.  To  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
wooden  scabbard  containing  the  heavy  mass  of  incandescent  liquid  metal  which 
must  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  a  Roman  sword  without  being  burnt, 
was  impossible.  He  therefore  proposed  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  admitting 
that  lightning  possesses  the  property  of  melting  metala  without  heating  tk^m. 
This  aSSbrds  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  errors  which  arise  from  framing 
hypotheses  to  explain  phenomena,  the  existence  and  nature  of  which  are  not 
accurately  ascertained.  The  strict  rules  of  philosophical  reasoning  required 
that  Franklin  should  demonstrate  as  a  matter  of  fact  xhzi  the  metal  liquefied  by 
lightning  is  actually  cold  while  in  the  state  of  fusion. 

That  lightning  fuses  metals  by  raising  their  temperature  to  the  point  of  fu- 
sion, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  metal  fused  by  lightning  falling  in  liquid  drops 
on  a  wooden  floor,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  has  burnt  holes  in  the  wood. 

The  fusion  efiected  by  lightning  is  not  confined  to  that  of  thin  wire  or  to 
the  slight  superficial  fusion  above  mentioned.  Considerable  masses  of  metal 
have  been  on  various  occasions  melted.  When  the  power  has  not  sufiicient 
energy  to  produce  fusion,  the  iron  is  oAen  rendered  incandescent  and  fsbft,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  necessary  for  welding  it.  With  a  still  more  feeble  power, 
it  is  only  raised  to  a  temperature  more  or  less  elevated.  The  following  facts 
are  collected  by  M.  Arago  in  illustration  of  these  principles : — 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1807,  at  Great  Mouton,in  Lancashire,  a  windmill  was 
struck  with  lightning,  which,  having  passed  along  a  large  iron  chain,  softened 
the  links,  so  that  by  their  own  weight  they  were  welded  together,  and  the 
chain  was  converted  into  a  rod  of  iron. 

In  June,  1829,  the  same  occurrence  took  place  in  a  windmill  at  Lothill,  in 
Essex. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1807,  at  Vezinet,  near  Paris,  lightning  struck  a  key^ 
and  softened  it  so  that,  by  its  weight,  it  was  welded  to  its  ring. 

In  March,  1772,  lightning  struck  a  bar  of  iron  inserted  at  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which  was  intended  by  the  architect 
to  be  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  pipe  by  which  the  water  is  conducted 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  This  connexion  was  accidentally  interrupted  at 
a  certain  point,  and  there  it  was  found  that  the  bar  had  been  rendered  red  hot. 
This  bar  was  four  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

In  August,  1777,  the  weathercock  of  a  tower  in  Cremona  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  marble  stones  of  the  tower  broken  and  scattered.  The 
thunder  was  the  most  violent  ever  heard  in  that  place.  The  iron  rod  of  the 
weathercock,  which  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  broken,  but  showed  no 
mark  of  fusion. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1770,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Moulde,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  fused  a  rod  of  copper  six  inches  long,  but  of  unascertained 
diameter. 

In  1754,  the  steeple  at  Newbury,  in  the  United  States,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  after  which  it  was  examined  by  FiUnklin,  who  found  that  the  light- 
ning had  passed  along  an  iron  wire  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  knitting-needle,  which  it  reduced  to  smoke.  The  course  of  the  wire 
along  the  w^s  and  floors  was  marked  by  a  black. line,  like  that  left  by  a  train 
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of  gunpowder  which  has  been  fired.  In  this  case  the  wire  was  probably  burned. 
Another  wire,  in  the  same  tower,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goosequill,  transmitted 
the  lightning  withoiit  being  fused. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Batavia,  liis  ship  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which  produced  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  An 
iroR  wire,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  mast-top  to  the 
water,  appeared  for  a  monjent  to  be  on  fire.     No  damage  was  sustained. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1782,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Parker,  at 
Stoke-Newington,  near  London,  and  having  passed  down  one  of  the  pipes,  pro- 
rided  to  conduct  the  fhivial  waters  from  the  roof,  from  that  it  passed  into  a  bed^ 
chamber,  where  it  followed  the  course  of  a  wire  which  connected  a  cord  at  the 
bedside  with  a  night-bolt  at  the  dour,  by  which  a  person  could  bolt  or  unbolt 
the  door  without  leaving  the  bed.  Such  a  bolt  passes  through  two  rings  at- 
tached to  the  doorframe,  which,  in  this  case,  served  as  a  gauge  for  the  length 
of  the  connecting  wire.  After  the  lightning  had  passed  along  it,  the  wire  was 
found  so  much  shortened  that  the  bolt  could  not  be  let  fall. 

Wire  extended  between  two  fixed  points  is  often  broken  by  lightning,  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  contraction  just  mentioned,  and  the  fixed  points  not 
blowing  the  wire  to  yield. 

IV.   OF   VITRIFICATIONS   AND   FULOtTRITES. 

As  evidence  of  the  heights  at  which  the  presence  of  lightning  has  been  man- 
ifested, the  vitrifications  observed  in  certain  places  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. Saussure,  in  1787,  observed  these  effects  on  the  Ddme  de  Grout^,  one  of 
the  summits  of  Mont-Blanc.  Ramond  observed  them  on  several  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees,  especially  the  Pic  du  Midi  and  Mont-Perdu,  and  on  the  rock  Sana- 
doire,  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found  similar  appearan- 
ces on  the  rock  El  Frayle,  at  the  top  of  Teluca,  one  of  the  Cordilleras,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

These  several  observers  merely  saw  the  vitrifications ;  they  inferred  their 
cause  by  the  form  of  reasoning  called,  in  logic,  a  disjunctive  syllogism ;  that  is, 
by  severally  rejecting  every  other  possible  cause,  they  concluded  that  lightning 
must  have  been  the  true  one.  That  a  question  so  important  may  not  rest  solely 
on  such  negative  proof,  M.  Arago  has  collected  die  following  facts  in  support 
of  it  :— 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1725,  at  Mixbury,  in  Northamptonshire,  lightning  struck 
on  an  open  field,  and  killed  a  shepherd  and  five  sheep.  Close  to  the  body  of 
the  man  were  found  two  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  forty  inches  deep. 
Near  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  was  foimd  a  very  hard  stone,  measuring  ten 
inches  long,  six  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick,  with  its  surface  vitrified. 

In*  the  year  1750  lightning  struck  the  tow^r  of  Asinelli,  at  Bologna,  and  did 
some  injury  to  it.  Beccaria,  who  examined  it,  found  the  bricks  at  the  place 
where  the  lightning  struck  vitrified. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1789,  lightning  struck  an  oak  in  the  park  of  Lord 
Aylesfordy  and  killed  a  man  who  sought  shelter  under  it.  This  person  carried 
a  walking-stick,  which  appwently  conducted  the  lightning  to  the  ground,  for  at 
its  point  was  found  a  hole  five  inches  in  depth  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  below  this,  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches,  were  found  marks  of  vit^ 
rification. 

The  fact  last  mentioned  leads  to  the  consideration  o{Julminary  tubes,  or  fid* 
gwriteSf  of  which  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  example. 

The  tubes  were  first  discovered  in  1711,  by  Heman^  a  shepherd,  at  Massel, 
in  Silesia.    Specimens  of  them  were  sent  to  the  mineralogical  museum  at 
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Dresden,  and  are  sdll  preserved  there.  Nearly  a  centnry  elapsed  before  tbey 
were  seen  again,  when,  in  1805,  Dr.  Hentaen  found  them  in  Paderhom,  com- 
monly called  La  Senne.  This  philosopher  first  assigned  iheir  origin.  They 
haye  been  since  found  in  great  numbers  at  PiUau,  near  Konigsberg ;  at 
Nietleben,  near  Halle  upon  Saale ;  at  Drigg,  in  Cumberland ;  in  the  sandy 
country  at  the  foot  of  Regenstein,  near  Blankenburg ;  and  in  the  sands  of  Ba- 
hia,  in  Brazil. 

At  Drigg  the  fulgurites  are  found  in  hillocks  of  moveable  sand,  about  forty 
feet  high,  close  to  the  sea.  At  La  Senne  they  are  usiially  discovered  at  the 
brow  of  hills  of  sand  about  the  same  height;  sometimes  "also  in  a  cavity,  form- 
ed like  a  basin,  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  *and  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Fulgurites  are  usually  hollow  tubes.  At  Drigg  their  diameter  is  generally 
two  and  one  fourth  inches.  Those  at  La  Senne  vary  from  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contract  as  they  descend,  terminating  frequent- 
ly in  a  point.  The  thickness  of  their  aides  varies  from  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  These  tubes  usually  descend  in  the  vertical  direction,  being  occa- 
sionally, however,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40^  to  the  horizon.  Their  total 
length  sometimes  amounts  to  above  tlur^  feet.  Numerous  transversal  fissures 
divide  them  into  fragments,  the  lengths  of  which  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches.  The  sand  by  which  they  are  surrounded  dries  and  falls  off  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  and  these  fragments  are  then  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
sport  of  the  wind. 

Most  commonly,  in  cleaiing  away  the  smrounding  sand,  the  fulgurite  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  single  tube.  On  following  it  to  a  certain  depth,  this  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  branches,  each  of  which  again  divides  into  small  lateral  rami- 
fications, varying  from  ooe  inch  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  These  final  rami- 
fications are  conical,  an^  terminate  in  poiMs^  which  are  gradually  inclined 
downward. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  tubes  is  coated  with  a  perfect  and  very  brilliant 
glass,  resembling  vitreous  opale,  or  hyalite.  It  cuts  glass  and  strikes  fire  with 
steel.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  these  tubes,  tk^  are  alwa]^  -surrounded  by  a 
crust  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  agglutinated  together.  This  crust  is  some- 
times round  ;  it  is  oftenest  like  the  bark^  of  a  stump  of  an  old  birch-tree.  The 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  correspond  in  Ibrtn,  as  if  the  tube  were  soft  and 
flexible,  and  acquired  hardness  after  being  bent. 

When  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  exterior  crust  presents  marks  of  fu- 
sion. At  a  certain  distance  from  the  centte  of  the  tube  the  grains  or  globules 
acquire  a  reddish  tint.  The  color  of  the  material  of  the  tube,  aad  especially  of 
the  exterior  parts,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  aandy  soil  in  which  it  has  beea 
formed.  In  the  superior  strata,  which  consists  of  common  soil,  the  exterior  of 
the  tube  is  usually  black ;  deeper,  it  is  a  yellowish  gray ;  and  deeper  stiU,  a 
grayish  white.  Finally^  where  the  'sand  is  pore  and  white,  the  tube  exhibits 
nearly  perfect  whiteness. 

Such  being  the  appearances  presented  hyjulgwritetf  the  question  is  present- 
ed :  Whence  do  they  originate,  and  by  what  natural  proeess  have  they  been 
formed  ?  Four  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  explain  them :  1 .  They  might 
have  been  incrustations  formed  round  roots,  which  disappeared  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  2.  They  might  be  stalactites  or  other  mineral  formations ;  3.  They  might 
be  cells  belonging  to  ancient  marine  animals  of  the  worm  species;  4.  T£»y 
might  be  produced  by  lightning  penetrating  the  ground. 

The  fi»t  three  of  these  hypotheses  include,  as  a  necessafy  omiditiott,  the 
formation  of  the  ftilgurites  at  an  epoch  more  or  less  remote  from  the  present 
time.  If  it  can  be  shown,  then,  that,  whatever  be  their  origin,  it  must,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  be  recent,  these  hypotheses  must  be  severally  rejected.    The 
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phenomena  at  Drigg  are  conclusive  as  to  the  recency  of  the  Yormation  of  the 
falgurites,  and  are  therefore  fatal  to  these  hypotheses. 

The  hillocks  of  sand  in  which  the  fulgurites  at  Drigg  are  formed  are  shifting, 
being  subject  to  constant  change  by  the  wind.  The  tid>es  in  them  must,  there- 
fore, be  of  recent  formation. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  state  in  which  the  sand  is  found  in  the 
internal  and  external  coating  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  in  eveiy  part  of  its  thick- 
ness, eon  he  produced  by  intense  heat. 

This  has  accordingly  been  done.  The  sand  in  which  the  tubes  have  been 
formed  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  degrees  of  heat  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe,  and  effects  have  been  produced  which  correspond  with  the  state 
of  the  tubes,  and  prove  that  intense  heat  can  produce  the  observed  effects. 

Since  we  have  in  the  electricity  of  the  machines  another  lightning  infinitely 
less  in  its  degree,  buf  still  the  same  in  kind,  a  further  corroboration  of  this  hy- 
pothesis would  be  obtained,  if  by  means  of  this  artificial  lightning  artificial  ful- 
gurites could  be  formed.  MM.  Savart,  Hachette,  and  Beudant,  transmitted  the 
charge  of  a  powerfol  electrical  battery  through  a  mass  of  glass  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  obtained  fulgurites  an  inch  in  length,  and  having  an  external  diameter 
varying  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about 
the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 

One  step  more  is  necessary  to  establish  the  origin  of  fulgurites.  This  step 
would  consist  in  producing  an  example  of  the  lightning  being  actually  seen  to 
strike  the  ground  where  a  fulgurite  was  afterward  found,  none  having  been 
there  before.    This  step  is  not  wanting. 

Dr.  Fiedler,  who  has  published  a  work  in  German  on  fulgurites,  supplies  the 
following  facts : — 

An  apothecary  ef  Frederichdorf  was  brought  to  two  men  who  had  been 
struck  with  lightning.  He  found  in  the  ground  where  they  lay  two  fulgurites, 
like  those  of  La  Sonne. 

On  the  confines  of  Holland,  in  a  sandy  countryi,  a  shepherd,  after  having 
seen  the  lightning  strike  a  hillock  of  sand,  found  in  the  very  point  where  it 
struck  a  fulgurite. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1823,  lightning  struck  a  birch-tree  near  the  village  of 
Rauschen,  in  the  province  of  Samlande,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  fire  to  a  juniper-bush.  .  The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found 
near  the  tree  two  narrow  and  deep  holes*  One  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  rain  which  was  falling,  was  hot  to  the  touch.  Professor 
Hagen,  of  Konigsberg,  examined  these  holes,  and  found  them^  after  excavation, 
to  ^ve  all  the  usual  characters  of  fulgurities. 

The  origin  of  fulgurites  may  then  be  considered  as  demonstrated. 


V.    MECHANICAL    EFFECTS. 


The  mechanical  effecto  of  lightning,  seen  in  piercing  solid  bodies  with  holes, 
in  splitting  them  in  pieees,  and  in  projecting  their  fragments  (sometimes  of 
enormous  weight)  to  great  distances,  are  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  it  will  be  needless  to  multiply  instances  in  proof  of  it^  but  a  cir- 
cumstantial statement  of  some  remarkaUe  cases  of  this  kind  may  throw  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  fluid  acts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Casselli,  an  engineer,  at 
Alexandria.  It  did  no  damage,  but  pierced  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows 
with  several  small  holes  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Small  cracks 
in  the  glass  diverged  from' these  holes  as  centros. 

In  August,  1777,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
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Sepulchre  at  Cremona,  broke  the  iron  cross  which  surmounted  the  tower,  and 
projected  to  a  distance  the  weathercock,  which  revolved  under  the  cross,  and 
which  was  made  of  copper,  tinned,  and  coated  with  otl-paint. 

This  weathercock  was  found  to  have  been  pierced  with  eighteen  holes,  nine 
of  which  were  very  prominent  on  one  side,  and  the  other  nine  on  the  other. 
As  there  was  no  appearance  of  more  than  one  stroke  of  lightning,  all  these 
holes  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  pierced  at  once.  The  position  of  the 
holes  are  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  blows  imparted  simultaneously 
in  opposite  directions  on  parts  of  the  metal  nearly  contiguous,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  beards  or  projecting  edges  of  the  holes  on  one  side  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  on  the  other,  the  directions  of  all  the  eighteen  beards  being 
parallel.  ^ 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1821,  lightning  struck  a  house  at  Geneva,  and  pierced 
the  tin  which  covered  a  part  of  the  roof  with  severtil  holes,  leaving  evident 
marks  of  fusion.  One  piece  of  tin  in  particular,  which  covered  the  angle  made 
by  a  chimney  with  the  surface  of  the  roof  near  it,  was  pierced  with  three  near- 
ly circular  holes,  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  about  five 
inches  apart,  measured  from  centre  to  centre.  The  metal  at  the  edges  of  these 
holes  was  bent,  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  force  bursting  through  it  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  The  edges*  of  the  two  holes  were  bent  on  contrary 
sides. 

On  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  April,  1718,  the  church  of  Goiie»- 
non,  near  Brest,  was  struck  by  lightning  with  such  force  that  it  shook  as  if  by 
an  earthquake.  The  stones  of  the  walls  were  projected  in  all  directions  to  a 
distance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards. 

The  lightning  which  formerly  struck  the  ch&teau  of  Clermont,  in  Beauvoisia, 
made  a  hole  twenty-six  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth  in  the  wall ;  the  date 
of  the  building  of  which  was  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  which  was 
so  hard  that  a 'pickaxe  could  with  difficulty  ma&  any  impressi<Hi  upon  it. 

On  the  night  between  the  21st  and  22d  (^  June,  1723,  lightning  struck  a  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Nemours.  The  trunk  was  split  into  two  fragments,  one  seven- 
teen and  the  other  twenty-two  feet  long.  These  fragments,  so  heavy,  that  ooe 
of  them  would  require  the  combined  strength  of  four  men,  and  the  other  that  of 
eight  men,  to  lift  it,  were,  nevertheless,  projected  by  the  lightning  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  seventeen  yieirds. 

In  January,  1762,  lightning  struck  the  church  of  Breag,  in  Cornwall,  tho 
southwest  pinnacle  of  Sie  tower  of  which  it  destroyed.  A  stone,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  was  projected  from  the  roof  of  the  church  to  a 
distance  of  sixty  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  Another  fragment  of  stone 
was  projected  to  the  north  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards.  A  third  was 
projected  to  the  southwest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  rock  of  micaceous  schist,  measuring 
105  feet  loqg,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  4  feet  thick,  was  struck  by  lightning  at 
Funzie  in  Fetlar,  in  Scotland,  and  was  broken  into  three  principal  iragments, 
no^  counting  smaller  pieces.  One  of  these  fragments  twenty-six  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  thick,  had  been  merely  inverted  in  its  position.  An- 
other twenty-eight  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick,  was  projected 
over  the  hill  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  The  remaining  piece,  forty  feet  long, 
was  projected  in  the  same  direction,  with  still  greater  force,  and  fell  in  the  aea. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1809,  at  Swinton,  about  five  miles  from  Manchester^ 
lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  2,  P.  M.  A  sulphureous  vapor 
immediately  filled  the  house.  The  external  wall  of  a  building  erected  against 
the  house  as  a  coal-shed,  was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  raised  in  a  mass. 
It  was  transported,  maintaining  its  vertical  position,  to  some  distance  from  its 
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original  place  ;  one  of  its  ends  was  transported  nine  and  the  other  four  feet. 
This  wall  thus  raised  and  transported,  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  bricks, 
which,  independent  of  the  mortar  by  which  they  were  cemented  together, 
would  have  weighed  about  twenty-six  tons.  This  wall  was  eleven  feet  high 
and  three  feet  thick,  and  its  foundation  was  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Above  this  coal-shed  was  a  cistern,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, contained  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  shed  contained  about  a  ton  of 
coals. 

If  these  mechanical  effects  could  be  explained  by  supposing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  moving  force  of  the  electric  fluid  itself  impinging  on  the  bodies 
which  are  struck,  no  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  extreme  lightness  and 
tenuity  of  the  electric  fluid,  for  the  momentum  of  a  body  depends  as  much  on 
its  velocity  as  on  its  weight,  and  however  subtle  the  electric  fluid  may  be,  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  velocity  by  which  it  may  acquire  any  proposed  moving 
force.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  among  the  observed  eflects,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  mere  impact  of  any  fluid  upon  the  bodies  struck. 
One  of  those  is,  that  the  fragnients  of  bodies  struck  by  lightning  are  usually 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  this  is  the  case  even  when  the  fragments  are 
large  and  heavy  masses.  If  the  pinnacle  of  the  church  at  Breag  had  been 
struck  by  the  mechanical  force  of  a  body  moving  in  a  determinate  direction,  it 
could  not  have  happened  that  two  large  and  heavy  masses  of  stone  would  be 
driven,  one  to  a  ^stance  of  sixty  yards  south,  and  the  other  four  hundred  yards 
north.  If  the  circumstances  attending  bodies  struck  by  lightning  be  attentively 
considered,  it  will  be  apparent  that  &ey  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
force  suddenly  called  into  action,  and  directed  outward  from  the  internal  di- 
mensions of  the  body,  so  as  to  bursi  it  in  pieces.  If  the  approach  of  lightning 
could  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  producing,  instantaneously,  within  a  body,  a 
highly  elastic  fluid,  such  a  fluid,  in  exerting  an  outward  pressure,  would  burst 
the  body,  exactly  as  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  forces  out  the  ball,  or  failing 
to  do  so,  bursts  the  gun. 

From  what  has  been  established  respecting  the  action  of  free  electricity,  it 
is  evident  that  lightning  will  decompose  the  natural  electricities  of  any  bodies 
which  it  approaches,  drawing  toward  itself  the  fluid  of  its  own  name,  and  re- 
pelling to  the  more  remote  parts  the  contrary  fluid.  If  the  body  be  a  conduc- 
tor, this  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  the  free  electricities  of  opposite 
names  will  be  accumulated  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  when  their  tensions  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  escape.  If  it  be  not  a  conductor,  then 
the  natural  electricities,  being  forced  asunder  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
lightning,  may  produce  the  effect  of  a  confined  elastic  fluid,  and  a  separation 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  hypothesis  proposed  by  M.  Araoo,  to  explain  the  mechanical  effects 
of  lightning  refers  their  origin  to  the  water,  or  other  fluids  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  body  on  which  the  lightning  acts.  Lightning  is  proved  by  obser- 
vation to  evolve  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  reduce  metallic  wires  suddenly  to  a 
state  of  incandescence.  M.  Arago  argues,  that  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  it  may  also  produce  a  like  effect  on  the  minute  threads  of  water 
which  pervade  the  interstices  of  certain  bodies.  By  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Dulong  and  Arago,  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  500  degrees 
Fahr.  amounts  to  45  atmospheres.  But  this  temperature  is  much  less  than 
that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  any  small  portions  of 
water,  contained  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  which  suddenly  acquire  as  much  heat 
as  would  render  iron  red-hot,  must  acquire  an  elastic  force  so  enormous  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  any  of  the  mechanical  effects  which  have  ensued  from 
UghtiUDg.     In  foundries,  where  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  accidentally  been 
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deposited  in  the  mould  in  which  the  liquid  metal  is  poured,  the  most  terrible 
explosions  have  taken  place  at  the  moment  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with 
the  water.  Admit  that  humidity  is  found  in  the  fissures  and  cells  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  which  form  a  building,  and  if  the  thunder  strikes  this  stone,  the  sud- 
den production  of  vapor  within  it  would  break  it,  and  its  fragments  would  be 
projected  in  all  directions.  In  like  manner,  the  sudden  formation  of  vapor  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  a  house  would  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  walls  in  a  mass,  and  transport  them  to  a  distance.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  action  of  lightning  on  trees  are  still  more  easily  explica- 
ble by  M.  Arago's  hypothesis,  since  the  sap  and  vegetable  juices,  being  placed 
in*lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the  vapor  which  would  be  formed 
would  split  them  in  pieces  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  trees  are  observed 
to  be  split  by  lightning. 

This  explanation,  ingenious  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  objection.  That  water 
may  be  suddenly  and  strongly  heated  by  lightning  when  the  body  which  con- 
tains it  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  may  be  admitted.  But  when  lightning  strikes 
a  large  block  of  stone,  the  heat  must  penetrate  its  dimensions  before  it  can 
reach  the  water  which  may  be  contained  within  them ;  but  stone  being  almost 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  its  surface  might.be  fused,  while  its  internal  dimen- 
sions would  not  suffer  a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature,  especially  when  the 
stone  is  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat  only  for  an  instant.  Wood  is  also  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  yet  M.  Arago's  hypothesis  seems  to  require  the  admission, 
that  a  tree  struck  by  lightning  is  heated  sufficiently  to  produce  aqueous  vapor 
of  enormous  elasticity,  without  producing  the  combustion,  or  even  the  carbon- 
ization of  the  wood  itself.  The  soil,  or  earthy  matter  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  is  also  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  yet  M.  Arago  requires  the 
admission,  that  the  lightning  acting  on  it  produces  a  vapor  from  water  below  it 
of  sufficient  pressure  to  lift  the  wall  of  a  house  and  project  it  to  a  distance. 

None  of  these  difficulties  appear  to  attend  the  supposition  that  the  natural 
electricities  of  non-conducting  bodies,  being  forcibly  decomposed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  electric  fluid  which  forms  the  lightning,  and  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  an  almost  infinite  intensity,  their  violent  separation  resisted,  as 
it  would  be,  by  the  non-conducting  quality  of  the  bodies  themselves,  would  be 
attended  with  all  the  eflects  which  M.  Arago  ascribes  to  the  sudden  formation 
of  vapor,  without  any  of  the  difficulties  or  objects  which  are  involved  in  that 
supposition. 

If  the  electricity  projected  from  the  thunder-cloud  be  supposed  to  be  positive, 
that  of  the  ground  which  it  approaches  will  necessarily  be  negative,  and  more 
intensely  negative  the  more  intensely  positive  is  the  electricity  coming  from 
the  cloud  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  ground. 

Whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  facts,  the  terms  ascend- 
ing and  descending  lightning  may  be  allowed,  if  they  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  electricity  is  propagated,  as  manifested  by  its  efiects. 
Facts  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  electric  influence  upward. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1774,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  the  village  of 
Rouvroi,  to  the  northwest  of  Arras.  A  pavement  composed  of  large  blue 
stones,  which  was  laid  under  the  steeple,  was  violently  raised  upward. 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  lightning  struck  two  persons  who  took  refuge  under 
a  tree  near  the  village  of  Tacon  in  Beaujolois.  Their  hair  was  driven  upward 
and  found  upon  the  top  of  the  tree,  A  ring  of  iron  which  was  upon  the  shoe  of 
one  of  these  persons  was  found  afterward  suspended  on  one  of  the  upper  branches. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1808,  lightning  struck  a  small  building  near  the  hos- 
pital of  Salp^triere  in  Paris.  A  laborer  who  was  in  it  was  killed,  and,  after 
the  event,  the  pieces  of  his  hat  were  found  incrusted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
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When  trees  haye  been  barked  by  lightning,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
bark  is  stripped  from  the  base  of  the  tmnk  upward  to  a  certain  height,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  is  untouched.  This  occurred  with  several  trees  in  the 
Champs  £lys6es  at  Paris,  in  a  storm  which  took  place  in  June,  1778. 

The  leaves  of  trees  which  have  been  struck  by  lightning  often  exhibit  the 
effects  of  heat  on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  not  at  all  on  the  superior  surfaces. 

All  these  effects  M.  Arago  thinks  are  capable  of  being  explained  by  the 
vapor  of  water  issuing  upward  after  being  evolved  by  the  lightning  acting  on 
water  contained  in  the  ground. 

They  are  also  capable  of  explanation  by  the  escape  of  negative  electricity 
from  the  ground  upward. 

VI.— MAONBTIO   EFPBCTS. 

This  class  of  effects  is  so  well  known,  and  so  perfectly  explained  by  the 
principles  established  in  electro-kaonetism,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
devote  any  space  here  to  the  enumeration  of  instances  of  them. 


YII. — EFFECTS   OF  COKDUCTINO   BODIES   ON  LIGHTNING. 

Although  the  properties  of  metallic  substances,  and  other  conductors,  in  ref- 
erence to  lightning,  are  capable  of  being  inferred  by  analogy  from  the  princi- 
ples of  comnaon  electricity,  yet  the  difference  of  the  intensity  of  the  atmo- 
spheric electricity  in  storms,  and  the  artificial  electricity  of  the  machines,  is  so 
enormous  that  it  cannot  be  without  great  utility  to  record  the  circumstantial 
statements  of  those  effects  of  lightning  which  illustrate  the  influence  of  conduc- 
tors when  affected  by  electricity  of  a  tension  so  much  greater  than  any  which 
can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  experiments. 

The  unvarpng  preference  which  electricity  gives  to  conductors  over  non- 
conductors in  the  selection  of  its  route,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
narrative,  addressed  to  the  abb^  NoUet,  soon,  after  the  discovery  of  the  virtue 
of  conductors  by  the  count  Latour  Landry. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1763,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  lightning  struck  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Antrasme,  near  Laval.  It  entered  the  church  and 
fused  or  blackened  the  gilding  of  the  frames  and  borders  of  particular  niches. 
It  blackened  and  scorched  {demi-grillee)  the  cruets  {bureties),  which  lay  in  a 
small  cupboard,  and,  finally,  it  pierced  two  deep  regular  holes  like  those  of  an 
auger  in  a  marble  closet  where  the  church  plate  was  kept,  and  which  was 
placed  in  a  niche  formed  in  a  wall  of  sandstone. 

These  damages  were  repaired ;  the  gilding  was  restored,  the  holes  stopped, 
and  the  painting  renewed.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1764,  lightning  again  struck 
the  steeple.  It  entered  the  church  at  the  same  place ;  blackened  the  gilding 
which  it  had  blackened  before ;  fused  that  which  it  fiised  before ;  extended  its 
damage  to  precisely  the  same  limits,  without  exceeding  them ;  blackened  and 
scorched  {grilUe)  the  cruets ;  and,  finally,  reopened  the  two  holes  in  the  mar- 
ble closet. 

The  protection  afforded  by  conductors  to  surrounding  non-conductors,  and 
the  damage  done  by  lightning  in  forcing  its  way  to  the  former,  and  escaping 
from  them  through  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  following  instances : — 

When  lightning  struck  the  tower  of  Newbury,  in  1754,  on  the  occasion  for- 
merly mentioned,  it  first  destroyed  the  superior  part,  which  consisted  of  a  p3nr- 
amid  of  carpentry  about  seventy  feet  high.  Having  scattered  this  mass  of 
woodwork  it  encountered  a  metaUic  wire  which  descended  through  the  tower 
to  a  point  about  twenty  feet  lower.    It  fased  this  wire  in  several  places,  but 
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the  carpentry  surrouoding  it  suffered  no  damage,  although  the  flash  had  by  no 
means  expended  its  force,  as  was  proved  by  its  effects  in  descending  lower. 

Arriving  at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  wire  the  lightning  again  passed 
through  the  carpentry,  which  it  damaged  considerably  ;  and  such  was  its  in- 
tensity, that  when  it  reached  the  ground  it  tore  up  several  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  building,  and  projected  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  power  of  metals  and  similar  conductors  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the 
electric  fluid,  is  not  the  only  quality  from  which  they  derive  importance  in  ref- 
erence to  atmospheric  electricity.  When  lightning  comes  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  masses  of  metal,  whether  they  be  exposed  or  covered  by  non-con- 
ductors, the  lightning  will  force  its  way  to  them,  bursting  through  any  inter- 
vening non-conducting  bodies,  and  fracturing  or  otherwise  damaging  them. 
This  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  known  effects  of  induction.  The  in- 
ductive action  of  the  lightning,  decomposing  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
metal,  attracts  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  to  the  end  nearest  to  it,  and  is  recip- 
rocally attracted  by  it.  The  energy  of  this  attraction  may  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  which  are  observed.  Lightning  will  also  desert  a  smaller 
metallic  conductor  and  rush  to  a  larger  one,  breaking  its  way  through  interve- 
ning non-conductors.  The  principle  of  induction  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
explication  of  this  effect. 

Lightning  having  struck  a  large  rod  of  iron  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Raven,  in  Carolina,  U.  S.,  passed  along  a  brass  wire  which  was  carried 
down  the  external  surface  of  the  wall,  and  connected  with  a  bar  of  metal 
which  was  sunk  in  the  ground.  In  its  descent  the  lightning  fused  all  that 
part  of  the  wire  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  first  floor  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  without  damaging  the  wall  against  which  the  wire  was  attached.  At  the 
height  of  the  first  floor  it  took  another  course,  deserting  the  wire,  bursting 
through  the  wall,  in  which  it  made  a  large  aperture,  and  entered  the  kitchen. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  deviation  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course  be- 
came manifest,  when  it  was  found  that  a  gun  standing  on  its  stock,  rested  with 
its  barrel  against  the  kitchen  wall,  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  lightning  forced 
its  way  through  it.  The  lightning  passed  along  the  barrel  of  the  gun  without 
injuring  it,  breaking,  however,  the  stock,  and  damaging  the  hearthstone  near  it. 

In  me  night  between  the  17th  and  18th  of  July,  1767,  lightning  struck  ^a 
bouse  in  the  Rue  Plummet,  in  Paris.  Several  frames  were  suspended  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  one  of  which  only  was  gilt ;  this  one  it  attacked,  neglecting  all 
the  others.  A  tin  lantern,  and  two  thin  glass  bottles,  lay  upon  the  table;  it 
demolished  the  lantern,  but  spared  the  bottles.  In  another  room  was  placed 
an  iron  stove ;  this  was  destroyed,  while  everything  else  in  the  room  was  un- 
injured. In  another  room  was  a  wooden  chest  containing  several  articles  made 
of  iron ;  the  chest  was  broken,  and  the  iron  articles  presented  evident  marks  of 
fusion,  yet  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  which  was  contained  in  an  open  pow- 
derhom  which  lay  among  these  articles,  was  not  fired. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1773,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Lord  Tilney,  at 
Naples,  A  large  assembly,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  persons, 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  among  whom  were  Saussure  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Almost  all  the  gildings  of  the  rooms,  the  cor- 
nices of  the  ceilings,  the  rods  supporting  the  drapery  of  the  furniture,  the 
gilding  of  chairs  and  sofas,  the  gilded  frames  of  the  doors,  and  the  bell-cords, 
were  fused,  blackened,  or  scaled  off.  As  usual,  the  greatest  effects  were  pro- 
duced wherever  the  continuity  of  the  conducting  matter  was  interrupted.  It 
is  certain  that  lightning  sufficiently  powerful  to  fuse  wire  would  kill  a  man.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  lightning  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  death  traversed 
nine  rooms,  containing  five  hundred  persons,  without  injuring  any  one,  its 
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coarse  being  confined  to  a  series  of  accidental  conductors  supplied  bj  the 
walls  and  furniture. 

In  1759  the  detachment  of  French  soldiers  which  conducted  Captain  Dibden 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Martinique,  took  shelter  from  rain  under  the  wall  of  a 
small  church  which  had  neither  tower  nor  steeple.  Lightning  struck  the 
building,  killed  two  of  the  soldiers  leaning  against  tne  wall,  and  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall,  immediately  behind  them,  four  &et  high  and  three  feet  wide.  On 
examining  the  place,  it  was  found  that  within  the  chapel,  at  the  place  of  the 
breach,  a  collection  of  massive  bars  of  iron  were  placed,  intended  to  support 
a  monument.  Those  soldiers  who  were  not  placed  opposite  to  the  iron  were 
uninjured. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1764,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  St.  Brides  church, 
in  FUet  street,  London,  and  did  great  damage.  '  The  weathercock  was  first 
struck  ;  from  that  the  lightning  descended  along  a  bar  of  iron  buried  among 
the  massive  stones  of  which  the  steeple  is  built.  This  bar  was  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  its  lower  end  was  let  into  a  cavity  five 
inches  deep  in  a  stone,  and  secured  there  by  lead.  The  gilding  on  the  cross 
and  weathercock  was  partly  destroyed,  and  all  that  remained  was  blackened. 
The  soldering  in  several  places  was  fused.  Along  the  descending  bar  no  trace 
of  the  fluid  was  discoverable ;  but  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  the  continuity 
of  the  metal  was  broken,  were  marks  of  violent  effects.  The  stone  in  which 
the  end  of  the  bar  was  inserted  was  broken  in  pieces :  a  large  breach  was 
made  at  the  same  place  in  the  side  of  the  steeple.  The  lightning  thence 
seemed  to  have  descended  by  leaps  from  one  iron  cramp  to  another  immedi- 
ately below  it.  It  did  not,  however,  confine  its  path  merely  to  the  descending 
direction :  wherever  iron  cramps  were  inserted  within  the  masonry,  to^  bind 
the  blocks  of  stone  together,  the  fulminating  fluid  penetrated  and  leA  its  marks. 
In  fine,  the  stones  were  split,  broken,  pulverized,  displaced,  and  launched  to  a 
distance  like  projectiles,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  extremities  of  all  the  bars 
of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  struck  in  1767,  in  the  Rue  Plummet,  in  Paris,  already 
mentioned,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  a  hidden  mass  of  iron  was 
oflfered.  The  only  injury  done  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  the  entire 
demolition  of  the  entablature,  behind  which  was  disclosed  a  number  of  large 
pieces  of  iron  ujed  in  its  construction. 

It  is  evident  from  these  instances,  that  so  long  as  a  continuity  of  metal  is 
afforded,  no  damage  is  done  by  lightning.  But  a  continuity  of  any  conducting 
matter  ought  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

If  the  metal  be  continued  to  the  ground,  and  the  ground  be  sufficiently  hu- 
mid to  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  electricity,  no  injurious  effects  ensue,  and 
the  lightning  passes  quietly  into  the  crust  of  the  globe.  But  if  the  ground  be 
dry,  it  becomes  a  non-conductor,  and  the  electricity  escapes  with  an  explosion. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1760,  lightning  struck  a  bar  of  iron  erected  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Maine,  in  the  United  States,  and  partially  fused  it. 
This  bar  descended  to  the  ground,  which  it  penetrated  to  some  depUi,  but  the 
soil  not  being  sufficiently  humid,  the  lightning  produced  an  explosion,  broke 
up  the  ground,  and  damaged  the  foundations  of  the  house. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1779,  at  Mankeim,  on  the  Rhine,  lightning  struck 
an  iron  bar  raised  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel  of  the  ambassador  of  Saxony,  by 
which  it  was  conducted  along  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  building  to  the  ground. 
The  ground  being  dry,  it  quitted  the  bar  with  an  explosion  which  produced  a 
vortex  of  sand  which  was  witnessed  by  several  persons,  and  of  which  evident 
traces  remained. 

When  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  broken,  and  the  lightning  e8cq)es 
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bj  an  explosion,  the  whole  conductor  is  rendered  luminous,  which  never  hap- 
pens when  the  conductor  is  uninterrupted. 

Lightning  struck  the  conductor  on  the  house  of  Mr.  West,  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  the  place  where  its  lower  extremity  met  the  ground,  at  about  five  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  being  dry,  the  lightning  escaped  by  explosion.  A  heavy 
shower  fell  at  the  moment,  which  having  moistened  the  pavement,  the  whole  sur* 
face  of  the  ground  for  several  yards  around  the  conductor  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 


VIII. — EFFECTS   PROCEEDING   FROM   THE   SURFACE   OF   THE   EARTH. 

The  class  of  appearances  now  to  be  noticed  require  the  more  detailed  and 
especial  description,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  rarely  subjects  of  observation, 
and  many  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  connected  with  the  known  principles  of 
electrici^. 

When  storms  are  breaking  in  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  long  before  their 
commencement,  and  when  their  approach  has  not  yet  been  manifested  by  any 
appearances  in  the  firmament,  phenomena  are  observed,  apparently  sympadietic, 
proceeding  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  exhibited  under  very  various 
forms  at  its  surface.  Instead  of  recounting  this  extraordinary  class  of  physi- 
cal facts  in  general  terms,  which  from  their  nature  must  want  that  precision  so 
desirable  in  such  descriptions,  and  which  are  always  liable  to  inaccuracy  when 
%  legitimate  theory  of  the  phenomena  is  wanting,  we  shall  here  state  the  par- 
ticular facts  collected  by  the  active  zeal  of  M.  Arago  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

Davini  wrote  to  Vallisneri  that  he  had  observed,  near  Modena^  a  fountain 
whose  waters  were  clear  or  turbid  according  as  the  sky  was  clear  or  clouded. 
Vallisneri  himeelf  states  that  he  observed  that  the  salt  mai^shes  of  Zt6ia,  Que- 
neola^  Castola,  and  also  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  sulphur  springs,  an- 
nounce an  approaching  storm  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  it  in  the  heavens, 
by  a  sort  of  ebullition,  and  by  subterranean  noises  like  that  of  thunder,  and 
sometimes  even  by  actual  thunder. 

ToALDO  relates  that  in  the  hills  of  VieentinOf  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
parish  church  of  Molvena,  there  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  people  of  the  place 
Bifoccio,  because  it  has  two  sources.  When  a  storm  is  approaching,  this  foun- 
tain, even  after  a  long  drought  and  at  times  when  it  is  completely  dry,  gushes 
out  suddenly  and  fills  a  large  canal  with  turbid  water,  which  spreads  over  the 
adjacent  valleys. 

At  two  miles  from  the  source  of  this  fountain,  near  the  parish  church  of 
ViUa'TospOy  in  the  court-3rard  of  M.  Joseph  Pigati,  of  Yicenza,  is  a  deep  well 
which,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  boils  with  such  violence  as  to  terrify  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place*. 

It  is  stated  in  the  journal  of  Brugnatetti,  that,  on  the  1 9th  of  July,  1824,  im- 
mediately after  a  storm,  the  waters  of  the  lake  Massaduecoli^  in  the  duchy  of 
Lucca^  became  as  white  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  in  them. 
This  appearance  continued  during  the  following  day,  and  on  the  next  day  mul- 
titudes of  fish  of  every  size  were  found  dead  upon  its  banks. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  local  floods  which  take  place  in  storms  of 
thunder  and  rain  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  quantity  of 
rain,  however  highly  estimated,  which  can  fall  within  given  limits,  to  account 
for  the  enonnous  quantity  of  water  discharged  over  (dains  and  through  valleys 
from  the  higher  regions.  Direct  evidence  is  not,  however,  wanting  to  prove, 
that  in  such  cases  the  internal  waters  of  the  earth  are  often  discharged  through 
temporary  fissures,  which  break  open  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  other  places. 
An  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  month  of  June, 
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1686  f  when  two  villages  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  flood.  During  a  storm 
an  immense  chasm  was  opened  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  mass  of  water  bsu- 
ing  from  it  contributed  much  more  than  the  rain  to  the  flood  which  ensued. 

In  October,  1755,  a  sudden  inundation  produced  immense  ravages  in  Piedmont ; 
the  Po  overflowed  its  banks.  This  disaster  was  preceded  by  horrible  thunder ; 
and  the  unanimous  .opinion  of  all  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  including  the 
celebrated  Beccaria,  who  left  the  record  of  it,  was,  that  its  chief  cause  was  an 
immense  volume  of  subterranean  water,  which,  during  the  storm,  suddenly 
issued  horn  openings  which  it  made  for  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  phenomena  without  calling  to  mind  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  flood.  In  that  record,  the  source  of  the  waters  by  which 
the  earth  was  submerged  is  stated  not  to  arise  solely  from  the  rain  which  fell 
from  the  clouds — 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  <^  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.** — Gen.  vii.  11. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as  distinguished  from 
the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  either  has  no  meaning,  or  must  be  taken 
to  express  the  breaking  out  of  the  subterraneous  waters  by  clefts  and  fissures 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  That  the  exjHressions  are  not  accidental  tautology.or 
pleonasm,  is  proved  by  their  repetition  m  the  next  chapter,  where  the  termina- 
tion of  the  flood  is  described : — 

"  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  Grod  nuide  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  assuaged.  The  fountains^  also,  of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven,  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained." — Gen.  viii.  12. 

The  rupture  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  by  the  influ/ence  of  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  exerted  upon  large  masses  of  subteiaraneous  water,  would  not 
be  inexplicable,  if  it  could  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  same  influence 
is  capable  of  producing  a  swelling  and  heaving  upward  ef  the  unconfined  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean.  Incontestable  and  recent  evidence  of  this  fietct  is  not  want- 
ing. 

In  April,  1827,  the  packet-ship  New  York,  between  that  port  and  Liverpool, 
was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm^  in  which  the  sea  appeared  to  boil  as  if  a  thou- 
sand submarine  volcanoes  were  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  its  bottom.  Three 
columns  of  water  were  seen  which  arose  toward' the  cloiidfl,  falling  back  in 
foam,  then  rising  anew  to  fall  back  again. 

On  the  Mont  a'Or,in  Auvergne,  is  anancieat  boildiiig  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  cistern  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone  called  Cesar's  cistern.  In  the 
bottom  ^of  this  are  two  hc^es  communicating  with  a  spring  through  which  wa- 
ter rises  with  a  motion  and  noise  like  that  <^«bullidon.  Frequent  observations 
have  been  made  on  this  spring  by  Di.  Bertrand,  who  states  that  it.iaoreases  con- 
siderably when  the  weather  is  stormy.  The  increase  of  noise  which  attends 
it  is  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  as  a-  presage  of  coming  storms ; 
it  is  a  sign  which  they  say  never  deceives  them. 

The  celebrated  Duhamel  dn  Monceau  states  that  silent  lightnings,  unaccom- 
panied by  wind  or  rain,  called  heat>lightning9,  have  the  property  of  breaking 
the  ears  of  corn.  Farmers  are  well  acquainted  with  tlus  fact.  On  the  3d 
September,  1771,  Duhamel  himself  witnessed  this  fact ;  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  there  was  much  lightning,  and  he  afterward  found  that  all  the  ears  of  com 
which  were  ripe  were  broken  off  at  the  nearest  knot.  The  only  ears  which 
remained  standing  were  the  green  ones. 

These  and  sinular  effects  indicate  an  influence  emanating  from  the  ground. 
Such  effects  are  not  confined  to  com,  but  probably  extend  to  all  vegetable  sub- 
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Stances.    The  following  fact,  as  stated  in  the  BiblioMque  Britannique  of  Gene- 
va, for  the  year  1796,  supplies  an  example  of  this  : — 

A  wood  of  oak  situated  on  an  eminence  two  leagues  from  Geneva,  was 
barked  in  May,  1795.  This  operation  can  only  be  effected  in  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  sap,  moving  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  diminishes  suffi- 
ciently the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  enable  it  to  be  separated  with  facility  from 
the  tree.  The  workmen  remark,  also,  that  the  sta^  of  the  atmosphere  produces 
an  evident  influence  on  the  process. 

One  day  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  nortli  and  the  sky  was  unclouded — 
the  bark  was  removed  with  more  than  usual  difficulty.  In  the  afternoon  clouds 
rose  in  the  west,  thunder  rolled,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  bark,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  workmen,  fell  spontaneously  from  the  trees.  They  soon 
had  reason  to  ascribe  this  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  since  the  effects  ceased 
when  the  Storm  passed  away. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  popular  impressions  respecting  the  effects  of  thun- 
der, which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  destitute  of  foundation,  and  not 
even  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Such  are  the  received  opinions  that  thunder 
curdles  milk,  renders  wine,  b^er,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  sour,  and  taints 
fresh  meat.  After  the  facts,  however,  which  have  been  stated  above,  it  would 
be  rash  to  pronounce  assertions  so  unanimous  of  cooks,  brewers,  winemakers, 
butchers,  &c.^  to  be  false.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  subjects  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  such  questions  should  be  submitted  to  serious  experimental  in- 
quiry. 

Among  the  numerous  manifestations  of  the  discharge  of  electric  matter  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of  the  air, 
one  of  the  most  circumstantial  and  authentic  is  due  to  Brydone^  who,  being  on 
the  spot  where  the  occurrence  took  place,  was  in  part  witness  to  them,  and 
collected  the  particulars  from  other  eye-witnesses  with  scrupulous  care. 

On  the  10th  July,  1765,  a  storm  broke  out  between  noon  and  one  o'clock,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Co/e^-stream.  During'  its  continuance,  there  occurred  in 
the  surrounding  country  several  remarkable  accidents. 

A  woman  who  was  cutting  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweedy  was  suddenly 
thrown  down  without  any  apparent  cause.  She  called  her  companions  imme- 
diately to  her  aid,  and  told  them  that  she  received  a  sudden  and  violent  blow 
on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  but  whence  it  proceeded  she  could  not  tell.  At  the 
moment  this  happened  there  was  neither  thunder  nor  lightning. 

A  shepherd  attached  to  a  farm  called  Lennel  Hill,  saw  a  sheep  suddenly  fall 
which  the  moment  before  appeared  in  perfect  health.  He  ran  to  raise  it  from 
the  ground  and  found  it  stiff  dead.  The  storm  was  then  approaching,  but  dis- 
tant. 

Two  coai-wagonS|  driven  by  two  boys,  seated  on  the  benches  in  front  of  them, 
had  just  crossed  the  Tvoeed^  and  were  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  hill  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  when  a  loud  explosion  was  heard  like  the  report  of  several  guns 
fired  nearly  together,  and  unattended  by  any  rolling  or  continued  sound  like 
that  which,  usually  accompanies  thunder.  At  the  moment  of  this  explosion, 
the  boy  who  drove  the  second  wagon  saw  the  foremost  wagon  with  the  two 
horses  and  driver  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  the  coal  being  scattered  about  in 
all  directions.  On  examination,  the  driver. and  horses  were  found  to  be  stiff 
dead.  The  coal  which  was  dispersed  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  for 
some  time  in  the  fire.  At  the  points  where  the  tires  of  the  wheels  rested  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion^  the  ground  was  found  to  be  pierced  by  two  circular 
holes,  which  being  examined  by  Brydone,  half  an  hour  after  the  occurrence, 
emitted  a  strong  odor  resembling  that  of  ether.  The  tires  of  the  wheels 
showed  evident  marks  of  fusion  at  the  points  which  were  in  contact  with  the 
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road  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  at  no  other  part.  The  hair  was 
singed  on  the  legs  and  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses,  and  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  marks  left  in  the  dust  of  the  road  where  they  fell,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  they  must  have  been  struck  suddenly  stone  dead,  so  that  no  life  re- 
mained when  they  touched  the  ground.  Had  there  been  any  convulsive  strug- 
gle, the  marks  would  have  been  visible.  The  body  of  the  driver  was  scorched 
in  different  places,  and  his  dress,  shirt,  and  particularly  his  hat,  were  reduced 
to  rags.     A  strong  odor  proceeded  from  them. 

All  the  witnesses  of  this  occurrence  agreed,  that  no  luminous  appearance 
whatever  attended  it.  The  driver  of  the  second  wagon  was  conversing  with 
his  comrade,  and  was  looking  toward  him  at  the  moment  he  was  struck  down, 
being  at  about  twenty  yards  behind  him,  but  saw  no  light.  A  shepherd  stand- 
ing in  an  adjacent  field,  told  Mr.  Brydone  that  he  had  his  eye  on  the  wagon 
at  the  very  instant  of  the  explosion,  but  he  saw  no  light.  He  saw  a  vortex  of 
dust  arise  at  the  place  of  the  explosion,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  luminous 
appearance.  Finally,  Mr.  Brydone  himself  at  the  moment  of  the  event  was 
standing  at  an  open  window,  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  explaining  to  the  per- 
sons around  him  the  method  of  calculating  the  distance  of  the  lightning,  by  ob- 
serving the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder,  and  he  heard  the  ex- 
plosion, but  perceived  no  light. 

The  explanation  of  these  effects  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  a  mind 
conversant  with  the  laws  established  by  experiment  on  artificial  electricity  is 
that  the  natural  electricities  of  some  subterraneous  conductors  are  decomposed 
by  the  inductive  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  other  causes,  and  that  the  flu- 
id thus  liberated  and  accumulated  immediately  under  the  non-conducting  crust 
which  forms  the  surface  breaks  through  that  crust,  and  passes  to  the  nearest 
external  conductor.  Hence  the  fusion  of  the  tires  of  the  wheels  by  electricity 
issuing  from  holes  immediately  under  them. 

The  absence  of  light  in  the  electric  emanations  which  proceed  from  the 
ground  is  not  general.  The  following  statements  coming  from  an  authority  not 
to  be  questioned  will  illustrate  this  : — 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1713,  Maffei  relates,  that  having  been  delayed 
for  some  time  near  the  chateau  of  Fosdinovo,  in  the  territory  of  Massacanara, 
he  took  shelter  from  a  storm  in  the  chateau,  where,  with  the  Marquis  de  Malas- 
pina,  he  was  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  room  situate  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  they  saw  suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
a  vivid  flame,  having  a  light  partly  white  and  partly  azure.  This  flame  was 
much  agitated,  but  had  no  progressive  motion.  Af^er  gradually  acquiring  a 
considerable  volume,  it  suddenly  disappeared.  At  the  instant  of  its  disappear- 
ance Maffei  felt  in  his  shoulder,  proceeding  from  his  back  upward,  a  peculiar 
tickling  sensation  (un  chatouillement  particulier) ;  plaster  detached  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  fell  upon  his  head,  and  in  fine,  he  heard  an  explosion  dif- 
ferent, however,  from  the  sound  of  thunder. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Apostolo  Zeno,  Maffei  states  that,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1731,  lightning  struck  at  Casalaone,  accompanied  by  thunder  as  loud  as 
a  cannonade,  the  principal  tower,  tore  away  the  escutcheon  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  town,  destroying  the  stone  mouldings,  and  did  other  damage.  This 
occurrence  was  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  flame  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  ground. 

The  following  statement  is  on  the  authority  of  the  abb6  Richaud : — 

"  On  the  2d  July,  1750,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  in  the  church  of 
St,  Michel^  at  Dijon^  during  a  storm  I  saw  appear  suddenly  between  the  first 
two  pillars  of  the  principal  nave  a  red  flame,  which  was  suspended  in  the  air 
at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  floor.    This  flame  then  gradually  augment- 
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ed  its  Toluroe  until  it  attained  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  After 
having  risen  through  several  fathoms  in  a  diagonal  direction  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  organ  galleiy,  it  disappeared  with  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  cannon 
discharged  in  the  church.*' 

The  fire  evolved  from  the  earth  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  is 
not  extinguished  by  passing  through  water. 

On  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  September,  1767,  during  a  violent 
storm,  the  keeper  of  a  fish-pond  near  Parthenai^  in  Poitou^  saw  the  entire  pond 
covered  with  a  flame  so  dense  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  surface  of  the 
water.     The  next  day  dead  fish  floated  on  the  pond. 

The  existence  of  a  storm  in  the  air  is  not  a  necessary  condition  in  the  causes 
which  govern  the  evolution  of  these  terrestrial  fires. 

On  the  4lh  of  November,  1749,  in  latitude  N.  42°  48',  longitude  W.  2°,  a 
few  minutes  before  noon,  the  sky  being  unclouded,  a  globe  of  bluish  fire,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  mill-stone,  rolled  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea 
toward  the  British  ship  Montague.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  vessel  it  rose 
vertically  from  the  water  and  struck  the  masts  with  an  explosion  like  that  of 
several  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  committing  much  damage  to  the  masts  and 
f^ggi'ig*  Fivo  sailors  were  laid  senseless  on  the  deck,  one  of  whom  was  se- 
verely burned.  The  usual  eflfect  of  lightning  were  observed.  A  sulphureous 
odor  was  diffused  through  the  ship,  and  large  iron  nails,  torn  from  various  parts 
of  the  vessel,  were  projected  on  the  deck  with  such  force  that  strong  pincers 
were  necessary  to  draw  them  out. 

Sometimes  luminous  emanations  assume  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  light, 
maintaining  a  stationary  position. 

Major  Sabine  and  Captain  James  Ross,  in  their  first  northern  expedition,  being 
in  the  Greenland  seas,  during  one  of  the  dark  nights  of  these  regions,  were 
called  up  by  the  oflicer  of  the  deck  to  observe  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
Ahead  of  the  vessel,  and  lying  precisely  in  her  course,  appeared  a  stationary 
light,  resting  on  the  water  and  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation — every  other 
part  of  the  heavens  and  the  horizon,  all  around  the  ship,  being  as  black  as 
pitch.  As  there  was  no  known  danger  in  this  phenomenon,  the  course  of  the 
vessel  was  not  changed.  When  the  ship  entered  the  region  of  this  light,  the 
ofiicers  and  crew  looking  on  with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  whole  vessel  was 
illuminated,  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  masts  and  sails,  and  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  rigging,  became  visible.  The  extent  of  this  luminous  atmosphere  might 
have  been  about  450  yards.  When  the  bow  of  the  ship  emerged  from  it,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  vessel  were  suddenly  plunged  in  darkness.  There  was  no  gradual  de- 
crease of  illumination.  The  ship  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  luminous  region,  when  it  was  again  visible,  as  a  stationary  light  astern. 

This  narrative  was  addressed  to  M.  Arago  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Armagh,  who  received  it  from  MM.  Sabine  and  Ross.  **  The  cause  of  these 
phenomena,**  says  M.  Arago,  "  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of  Pliny,  is  still 
hidden  in  the  majesty  of  nature.** 

Besides  these  unusual  luminous  phenomena,  many  philosophers,  among 
whom  are  Maffei  and  Chappe,  have  maintained  that  storms  are  almost  always  at- 
tended by  common  lightning,  which  issues  from  the  earth  and  strikes  the  clouds. 
Nor  are  such  statements  made  in  a  general  and  vague  form,  but  the  partisans 
of  this  doctrine  declare  that  thev  have,  themselves,  distinctly  seen  such  light- 
ning rise  like  a  rocket.  If  such  statements  be  correct,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  speed  of  tbis  ascending  lightning  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
cuspidated  lightning,  since  the  progressive  motion  of  the  latter  cannot  be  ob- 
served. The  ascending  lightning,  if  the  accounts  of  it  be  correct,  must  be 
analogous  in  its  motion  to  ball-lightning. 
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Of  the  flames  which  issue  from  the  earth  and  form  objects  upon  it,  the  most 
common  and  most  frequently  observed  are  those  which  nave  appeared  on  the 
points  of  spears,  and  more  frequently  still  on  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and 
yards  of  ships.  These  were  observed  by  and  known  to  the  ancients  long  before 
electricity  assumed  its  place  among  the  sciences.  When  they  appear  in  two 
flames  on  the  masts  and  rigging  of  vessels  seamen  call  them  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, when  as  a  single  flame,  Helen,  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen, 
the  former  a  presage  of  a  favorable  voyage.  Passing  over  many  examples  of 
these  phenomena  of  remote  date,  and  which  might  be  considered  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  we  shall  here  state  a  few  of  the  more  recent  instances  of  them. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1822,  during  a  heavy  shower  of  snow,  M.  de  Thi- 
elaw,  on  his  route  to  Freyburg,  observed  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  a  heavy 
shower  of  snow,  to  emit  a  bluish  light. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1824,  immediately  afler  a  storm,  a  large  black  cloud 
overspreading  the  sky,  M.  Maxadorf  saw  a  wagon  on  which  a  load  of  straw 
was  transported  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  near  Cathen,  and  observed  that  the 
blades  of  straw  stood  on  end,  and  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  a  vivid  flame  also  is- 
sued from  the  whip  of  the  driver.  This  appearance  lasted  about  ten  minutes 
and  ceased  when  the  wind  had  dispersed  the  cloud. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1831,  some  officers  of  the  French  engineers  and  artil- 
lery were  walking  tifter  sunset,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  on  the  terrace 
of  Bab-Azoun,  at  Algiers.  Each  looking  at  the  others  observed  with  unquali- 
fied astonishment,  that  the  hairs  of  his  companions  stood  on  end,  and  little  jets 
of  flame  issued  from  them.  When  the  officers  raised  their  hands,  similar  jets 
issued  from  their  fingers. 

Similar  phenomena  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  pointed  extremities  of  steeples 
and  other  elevated  structures. 


IX.   LUMINOUS   RAl!r. 

The  following  are  the  proofs  and  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  class 
of  phenomena  collected  by  M.  Arago  : — 

On  the  3d  June,  1731,  Hallai,  prior  of  the  Benedictines  df  Lessay,  near 
Constance,  states  that  he  saw  in  the  evening,  during  a-  thunder-storm,  rain  fall 
like  drops  of  red-hot  liquid  metal. 

In  1761,  Bergman  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  that  he  observed 
on  two  occasions,  toward  evening,  and  when  no  thunder  was  heard,  rain  which 
sparkled  as  it  struck  the  ground,  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  waves  of 
fire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1773,  in  the  district  of  Skara,  in 
East  Gothia,  in  Sweden,  a  thunder-storm  broke,  attended  by  very  violent  rain. 
The  rain  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  the  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  the  drops  struck  fire  and  scintillated  on  touching  the  ground. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1768,  near  La  Ganche,  about  two  leagues  from  Amay- 
le-Duc,  M.  Pasumot  was  caught  on  an  open  plain  by  a  violent  storm.  The 
rain-water  collected  abundantly  on  the  leaf  of  his  hat,  and  when  he  stooped  his 
head  to  let  it  flow  ofif,  he  observed  that  in  its  fall,  encountering  that  which  fell 
from  the  clouds  at  about  twenty  inches  fronl  the  ground,  sparks  were  emitted 
between  the  two  portions  of  liquid. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1772,  on  his  way  from  Brignai  to  Lyons,  the  abb4 

Bertholon  was  caught  in  a  storm  at  &ve  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Rain  and  hail 

fell  heavily.     The  drops  of  rain  and  the  hail-stones  which  struck  the  metallic 

parts  of  the  mounting  of  his  horse's  trappings,  emitted  jets  of  light. 

A  friend  of  Howard,  the  meteorologist,  on  his  way  from  London  to  Bow,  on 
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the  19th  of  May,  1809,  during  a  violent  stonn,  saw  distinctly  the  drops  of  rain 
emit  light  when  they  struck  the  ground. 

On  3ie  25th  of  January,  1822,  the  miners  of  Freyburg  informed  Lampadius 
that  the  sleet  which  feU  during  a  storm,  emitted  light  when  it  struck  the 
ground. 

This  emission  of  light  is  not  peculiar  to  water,  whether  in  a  liquid  or  frozen 
state. 

During  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in  1794,ashower  of  dust 
as  fine  as  snuff  fell  in  Naples  and  its  environs.  This  dust  emitted  light,  which, 
though  pale,  was  distinctly  visible  at  night.  Mr.  James,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  a  bwX  near  Terra  del  Greco,  observed  that 
his  hat  and  those  of  the  boatmen  and  the  parts  of  the  sails  where  the  dust 
lodged,  shed  around  a  sensible  light. 

These  several  phenomena  seem  capable  of  easy  eiplanation,  by  admitting 
the  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  coming  from  the  clouds,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  objects  upon  it,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states. 
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Of  all  the  means  of  estimating  physical  effects,  the  most  obvious,  and  those 
upon  which  mankind  place  the  strongest  confidence,  are  the  senses.  The  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  touch,  are  appealed  to  by  the  whole  world  as  the  unerring  wit« 
nesses  of  the  presence  or  absence,  the  qualities  and  decrees,  of  light  and  color, 
sound  and  heat.  But  these  witnesses,  when  submittea  to  the  scrutiny  of  rea- 
son, and  cross-examined,  so  to  speak,  become  involved  in  inexplicable  perplex- 
ity and  contradiction,  and  speedily  stand  self-convicted  of  palpable  falsehood. 
Not  only  are  our  organs  of  sensation  not  the  best  witnesses  to  which  we  can 
appeal  for  exact  information  of  the  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  us, 
but  they  are  the  most  fallible  guides  which  can  be  selected.  Not  only  do  they 
fail  in  declaring  the  qualities  or  degrees  of  the  physical  principles  to  which 
they  are  by  nature  severally  adapted,  but  they  often  actually  inform  us  of  the 
presence  of  a  quality  which  is  absent,  and  of  the  absence  of  a  quality  which 
is  present. 

The  organs  of  sense  were  never,  in  fact,  designed  by  nature  as  instruments 
of  scientific  inquiry ;  and  had  they  been  so  constituted,  they  would  probably 
have  been  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  It  is  well  observed  by  Locke, 
that  an  eye  adapted  to  discover  the  intimate  constitution  of  the  atoms  which 
form  the  hand  of  a  clock,  might  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  mechanbm,  in- 
capable of  informing  its  owner  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  same  hand.  1% 
may  be  added,  that  a  pair  of  telescopic  eyes,  which  woidd  discover  the  mole- 
cules and  population  of  a  distant  planet,  would  ill  requite  the  spectator  for  the 
loss  of  that  ruder  power  of  vision  necessary  to  guide  his  steps  througli  the  city 
he  inhabits,  and  to  recognise  the  Mends  which  surround  him.  The  compari- 
son of  instruments  adapted  for  the  use  of  commerce  and  domestic  economy, 
and  those  designed  for  domestic  purposes,  furnishes  a  not  less  appropriate 
illustration  of  the  same  fact.  The  niffhly  delicate  balance  used  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  relative  weights  and  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  bodies,  would,  by  reason  of  its  very  perfection  and  sensi- 
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bility,  be  utterly  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  the  housewife.  Each 
class  of  instruments  has,  however,  its  peculiar  uses ;  and  is  adapted  to  give 
indications  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  term  heat  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  used  to  express  a  feeling  or 
sensation  which  is  produced  in  us  when  we  touch  a  hot  body.  We  say  that 
the  heat  of  a  body  is  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  feeling  or  sensation  is  produced  in  us.  The  term  is  often,  however, 
used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  It  is  here  applied  to  express  a  cer- 
tain state  of  body,  which  is  attended  with  certain  distinct  mechanical  effects, 
many  of  which  are  capable  of  being  actually  measured,  and  one  of  which  only 
is  the  effect  produced  on  our  organs,  and  through  them,  on  the  mind,  to  which 
alone,  in  the  popular  sense,  the  term  heat  is  applied.  This  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  term  has  induced  some  philosophers  to  adopt  another  word,  caloric, 
to  express  the  physical  effect,  while  the  common  term,  heat,  has  been  retained 
to  express  the  sensation.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  this 
term,  because  it  never  happens  that  any  confusion  arises  from  the  two  senses 
of  the  term  heat ;  and,  besides,  the  use  of  the  term  caloric  is  apt  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  assumption  of  an  hypothesis,  or  theory,  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat,  the  consequences  of  which  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  that  investigation 
which  should  be  founded  on  the  results  of  experiment  alone. 

The  touch,  by  which  we  acquire  the  perception  of  heat,  like  the  eye,  ear, 
and  other  organs,  is  endowed  with  a  sensibility  confined  within  certain  limits ; 
and  even  within  these  we  do  not  possess  any  exact  power  of  perceiving  or 
measuring  the  degree  of  the  quality  by  which  the  sense  is  affected.  If  we 
take  two  heavy  bodies  in  the  hand,  we  shall  in  many  cases  be  able  to  declare 
that  one  is  heavier  than  the  other ;  but  if  we  are  asked  whether  one  be  exactly 
twice  as  heavy,  or  thrice  as  heavy  as  the  other,  we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to 
decide.  In  like  manner,  if  the  weights  be  nearly  equal,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
declare  whether  they  are  exactly  equal  or  not.  If  we  look  at  two  objects,  differ- 
ently illuminated,  we  shall  in  the  same  way  be  in  some  cases  able  to  declare 
which  is  the  more  splendid;  but  if  their  splendor  be  nearly  equal,  the  eye 
will  be  incapable  of  determining  whether  the  equality  of  illumination  be  exact 
or  not.  It  is  the  same  with  heat.  If  two  bodies  be  very  different  in  tempera- 
ture, the  touch  will  sometimes  inform  us  which  is  the  hotter ;  but  if  they  be 
nearly  equal,  we  shall  be  unable  to  decide  which  has  the  greater  or  which 
the  less  temperature. 

But  even  this  information,  rude  and  unsatisfoctory  as  it  is,  is  more  full  than 
that  which  the  evidence  of  the  touch  frequently  furnishes. 

Afler  what  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  treatise,  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  feeling  can  never  inform  us  of 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  contains,  much  less  of  the  relative  quantities 
contained  in  two  bodies.  In  the  first  place,  the  touch  can  never  be  affected  by 
heat  which  exists  in  the  latent  state.  Ice-cold  water,  and  ice  itself,  y^^/  to  have 
the  same  temperature,  and  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  and  yet  it 
is  proved  that  ice-cold  water  contains  a  great  deal  more  heat  than  ice ;  nay, 
that  it  can  be  compelled  to  part  with  its  redundant  heat,  and  to  befcome  ice ;  and 
that  this  redundant  heat,  when  so  dismissed,  may  be  made  to  boil  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  latent  heat,  which  can- 
not be  felt  at  all,  that  the  touch  fails  to  inform  ud  of  the  quantities  of  heat  in  a 
body.  It  has  been  shown  that  different  bodies  are  raised  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture by  very  different  quantities  of  heat.  If  water  and  mercury,  both  at  the 
temperature  of  32^,  be  touched,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  both  equally  cold ;  and 
if  they  be  both  raised  to  100^  and  then  touched,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  both 
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equally,  wann ;  and  the  inference  would  be,  that  equal  quantities  of  heat  must 
have  been  in  the  meanwhile  communicated  to  them.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  proved  that,  in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  water  is  not  less  than  thirty  times  the  quantity  which  has  been 
imparted  to  the  mercury.  In  fact,  to  cause  the  same  change  of  temperature, 
and,  therefore,  the  same  feeling  of  heat,  in  different  bodies,  requires  very  differ- 
ent quantities  of  heat  to  be  imparted  to  them.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
sense  of  touch  totally  fails  in  the  discovery  of  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
must  be  added  to  different  bodies,  in  order  to  produce  in  them  the  same  change 
of  temperature. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  thermometer  itself  is  here  in  the  tame  predica- 
ment as  the  touch,  and  that  this  scientific  measure  of  heat  likewise  fails  to  in- 
dicate the  Quantity  of  that  principle  which  has  been  added  or  subtracted.  Set- 
ting aside,  however,  the  estimation  of  quantities  of  heat,  the  sense  of  touch  is 
not  less  fallacious  in  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  temperature  itself ;  and 
here,  indeed,  the  error  and  confusion  into  which  it  is  apt  to  lead,  when  unaided 
by  the  results  of  science,  are  very  conspicuous.  If  we  hold  the  hand  in  wa- 
I  ter  which  has  a  temperature  of  about  90^,  after  the  agitation  of  the  liquid  has 
I  ceased  we  shall  become  wholly  insensible  of  its  presence,  and  will  be  uncon- 
scious that  the  hand  is  in  contact  with  any  body  whatever.  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Having  held  both 
hands  in  this  water,  let  us  now  remove  the  one  to  water  at  a  temperature  of 
200°,  and  the  other  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  32^.  After  holding  the 
hands  for  sometime  in  this  manner,  let  them  be  both  removed,  and  again  im- 
mersed in  the  water  at  90^ ;  immediately  we  shall  become  sensible  of  warmth 
in  the  one  band,  and  cold  in  the  other.  To  the  hand  which  had  been  immersed 
in  the  cold  water,  the  water  at  90^  will  feel  hot,  and  to  the  hand  which  had 
been  immersed  in  the  waterat  200^,  the  water  at  90^  will  feel  cold.  If,  there- 
fore, the  touch  be  in  this  case  taken  as  the  evidence  of  temperature,  the  same 
water  will  be  judged  to  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

if,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  we  descend  into  a  cave,  we  become  sensible  that 
wc  are  surrounded  by  a  cold  atmosphere ;  but  if,  in  the  rigor  of  a  frosty  win- 
ter, we  descend  into  the  same  cave,  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
warm  atmosphere.  Now  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  cave  on  each  of  these 
occasions,  will  show  exactly  the  same  temperature,  and,  in  fact,  the  air  of  the 
cave  maintains  the  same  temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  body,  how- 
ever, being  in  the  one  case  removed  from  a  warm  atmosphere  into  a  colder  one, 
and  in  the  other  case,  from  a  very  cold  atmosphere  into  one  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, becomes  in  the  latter  case  sensible  of  warmth,  and  in  the  former,  of  cold. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  sensation  of  heat  depends  as  much  on  the  state  of  our 
own  bodies,  as  that  of  the  external  bodies  which  excite  the  sensation ;  the 
same  body  at  the  same  temperature  producing  different  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  according  to  the  previous  state  of  our  bodies  when  exposed  to  it. 

But  even  when  the  state  of  our  bodies  is  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of 
external  objects  the  same,  different  objects  will  feel  to  us  to  have  different  de- 
grees of  heat.  If  we  immerse  the  naked  body  in  a  bath  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  120^,  and,  after  remaining  for  some  time  immersed,  pass  into  a  room 
in  which  the  air  and  every  object  is  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  we  shall 
experience,  in  passing  from  the  water  into  the  air,  a  sensation  of  coldness.  If 
we  touch  different  objects  in  the  room,  all  of  which  are  at  the  temperature  of 
12(P,  we  shall  nevertheless  acquire  very  different  perceptions  of  heat.  When 
the  naked  foot  rests  on  a  mat  or  carpet,  a  sense  of  gentle  warmth  is  felt ;  but 
if  it  be  removed  to  the  tiles  of  the  floor,  heat  is  felt  sufficient  to  produce  incon- 
venience.   If  the  hand  be  laid  on  a  marble  chimney-piece,  a  strong  heat  is 
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likewise  felt,  and  a  still  greater  heat  on  any  metallic  object  in  the  room.  Walls 
and  woodwork  will  be  felt  wanner  than  the  matting,  or  the  clothes  which  are 
put  on  the  person.  Now,  all  these  objects  are,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. From  this  chamber  let  us  suppose  that  we  pass  into  one  at  a  low 
temperature  ;  the  relative  heats  of  all  the  objects  will  now  be  found  to  be  re- 
versed— the  matting,  carpeting,  and  woollen  objects,  will  feel  the  most  warm  ; 
the  woodwork  and  furniture  will  feel  colder ;  the  marble  colder  still ;  and  metal- 
lic objects  the  coldest  of  all.  Nevertheless  here,  again,  all  the  objects  are 
exactly  at  the  same  temperature,  as  may  be  in  like  manner  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  an  apartment,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  objects 
which  are  in  it  all  have  the  aiame  temperature,  and  yet  to  the  touch  they  will 
feel  warm  or  cold  in  different  degrees :  the  metallic  objects  will  be  coldest ; 
stone  and  marble  less  so ;  wood  still  less  so ;  and  carpeting  and  woollen  ob- 
jects will  feel  warm. 

When  we  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  cold  bath,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  water  as  colder  than  the  air,  and  the  air  colder  than  the  clothes  which  sur- 
round us.  Now  all  these  objects  are,  in  fact,  at  the  same  temperature.  A 
thermometer,  surrounded  by  the  cloth  of  our  coat,  or  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  immersed  in  the  sea,  will  stand  at  the  same  temperature. 

A  linen  shirt  when  first  put  on  will  feel  colder  than  a  cotton  one,  and  a  flan- 
nel shirt  will  actually  feel  warm  ;  yet  all  these  have  the  same  temperature. 

The  sheets  of  the  bed  f^el  cold  and  blankets  warm ;  the  blankets  and  sheets, 
however,  are  equally  warm.  A  still,  calm  atmosphere,  in  summer,  feels  warm  ; 
but  if  a  wind  arises  the  same  atmosphere  feels  cold.  Now  a  thermometer,  sus- 
pended under  shelter,  and  in  a  calm  place,  will  indicate  exactly  the  same  tem- 
perature as  a  thermometer  on  which  the  wind  blows. 

These  circumstances  may  be  satisfactorily  explained,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  human  body  maintains  itself  almost  invariably,  in  all  situations,  and  at 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  temperature  of  96^ ;  that  a  sensation  of  cold  is 
produced  when  heat  is  withdrawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  faster  than  it  is 
generated  in  the  animal  system ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  warmth,  is  felt  when 
either  the  natural  escape  of  the  heat  generated  is  intercepted,  or  when  some 
object  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  body  which  has  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  body,  and  consequently  imparts  heat  to  it.  The  transition  of  heat 
from  the  body  to  any  object  when  that  object  has  a  lower  temperature,  or  from 
the  object  to  the  body  when  it  has  a  higher  temperature,  depends,  in  a  certain 
degree,  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  objects  severally,  and  the  transition 
will  be  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  that  conducting  power.  An  object,  there- 
fore, which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  if  it  has  a  lower  temperatmre  than  the 
body,  carries  off  heat  quickly,  and  feels  cold ;  if  it  has  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  body,  it  communicates  heat  quickly,  and  feels  hot. 

A  bad  conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  off  and  communicates  heat  very 
slowly,  and  therefore,  though  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  is  not  felt 
to  be  colder,  and,  though  at  a  higher  temperature,  not  felt  to  be  warm. 

Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  have  been  already  adduced  in  tbe 
results  of  sensation,  compared  with  thermometric  indications,  may  be  easily 
understood  by  these  principles. 

When  we  pass  from  a  hot  bath  into  a  room  of  the  same  temperature,  the  air, 
though  at  a  higher  temperature  than  our  body,  communicates  heat  to  it  more 
slowly  than  the  water,  because,  being  a  more  rare  and  attenuated  substance,  a 
less  number  of  its  particles  are  in  actual  contact  with  the  body ;  and  also  such 
particles  as  are  in  contact  with  the  body  take  almost  the  same  temperature  as 
the  body,  and  adhere  to  it,  forming  a  sort  of  coating  or  shield,  by  which  the 
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body  is  defended  from  the  effects  of  the  hotter  part  of  the  snrrounding  atmo-* 
sphere.  A  carpet,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  fails  to  transmit  heat  to  the 
foot,  and  therefore,  though  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  body,  created  no 
sensation  of  warmth.  The  tiles  and  marble,  being  better  conductors  of  heat, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  body,  transmit  heat  readily,  and  metallic 
objects  still  more  so :  these,  therefore,  feel  hot.  On  passing  into  a  cold  room, 
the  Tory  contrary  effects  ensue.  Here  all  the  objects  have  a  temperature  be- 
low that  of  the  body ;  the  carpet  and  other  bad  conductors,  not  being  capable 
of  receiving  heat  when  touched,  produce  no  sensation  of  cold  ;  wood,  being  a 
better  conductor,  feels  cooler ;  marble,  being  a  better  conductor,  gives  a  still 
stronger  sensation  of  cold ;  and  metal,  the  best  of  all  conductors,  produces  that 
sensation  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

In  cold  temperatures,  the  particles  of  water  which  carry  off  the  heat  from 
the  body  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  air,  and  therefore  carry  the  heat 
off  more  rapidly ;  and,  besides,  they  are  constantly  changing  their  position  ; 
the  particles  warmed  by  the  body  immediately  ascend  by  their  levity,  and  cold 
particles  come  into  contact  with  the  skin.  Thus  water,  although  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  good  conductor,  by  the  effect  of  its  currents. 

Sheets  feel  colder  than  the  blankets,  because  they  are  better  conductors  of 
heat,  and  carry  off  the  heat  more  rapidly  from  the  body  \  but  when,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  body  between  them,  they  acquire  the  same  temperature,  they 
will  then  feel  even  warmer  than  the  blanket  itself^  Hence  it  may  be  under- 
stood why  flannel,  worn  next  the  skin,  forms  a  warm  clothing  in  cold  climates, 
aiid  a  cool  covering  in  hot  climates. 

To  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a 
fan  produces  a  sensation  of  coldness,  even  though  the  air  which  it  agitates  is 
not  in  any  degree  altered  in  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the 
air  which  surrounds  us  is  generally  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
body.  If  the  air  be  calm  and  still,  the  particles  which  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  skin  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  skin  itself,  and,  having  a  sort 
of  molecular  attraction,  they  adhere  to  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  particles 
of  air  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass  in  philosophical  experiments. 
Thus  sticking  to  the  skin,  they  form  a  sort  of  warm  covering  for  it,  and  speed* 
ily  acquire  its  temperature.  The  fan,  however,  by  the  agitation  which  it  pro- 
duces, continually  expels  the  particles  thus  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  brings 
new  particles  into  that  situation.  Each  particle  of  air,  as  it  strikes  the  skin, 
takes  heat  from  it  by  contact,  and,  being  driven  off,  carries  that  heat  with  it^ 
thus  producing  a  constant  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness. 

Now  from  this  reasoning  it  would  follow  that,  if  we  were  placed  in  a  room, 
in  which  the  atmosphere  has  a  higher  temperature  than  96^,  the  use  of  a  ian 
would  have  exactly  opposite  effects,  and,  instead  of  cooling,  would  aggravate 
the  effects  of  heat ;  and  such  would,  in  fact,  take  place.  A  succession  of  hot 
particles  would,  therefore,  be  driven  against  the  skin,  while  the  particles  which 
would  be  cooled  by  the  skin  itself  would  be  constanUy  removed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  some  of  the  preceding  reasonings,  that  glass  and  por- 
celain, though  among  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  generally  feel  cokL  This,«| 
however,  is  easily  explained.  When  the  surface  of  glass  is  first  touched,  in 
consequence  of  its  density  and  extreme  smoothness,  a  great  number  of  paiticles 
come  into  contact  with  the  skin ;  each  of  these  particles,  having  a  teodency  ta 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  takes  heat  from  die  skin,  until  th^  acquire  the 
same  temperature  as  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with  them.  When  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  glass,  or  perhaps  the  particles  to  some  very  small  d^th  within  it,, 
have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  then  the  glass  will  cease  to  feel 
cold,  because  its  bad-conducting  power  does  not  enable  it  to  attract  more  heat 
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from  the  body.  In  fact,  the  glass  will  only  feel  cold  to  the  touch  for  a  short 
space  of  time  after  it  is  first  touched.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  por- 
celain' and  other  bodies  which  are  bad  conductors,  and  yet  which  are  dense 
and  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mass  of  metal,  when  touched,  will  continue 
to  be  felt  cold  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  hand  will  be  incapable  of  warm* 
ing  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  glass. 

A  silver  or  metallic  teapot  is  never  constructed  with  a  handle  of  the  same 
metal,  while  a  porcelain  teapot  always  has  a  porcelain  handle.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  metal  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  handle  of  the  silver  or 
other  metallic  teapot  would  speedily  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  Ae  water 
which  the  vessel  contains,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  the  hand  to  it 
without  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  wooden  or  ivory  han- 
dle on  a  metal  teapot.  These  substances  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  the 
handle  will  be  slow  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  and  even  if  it  does 
take  it,  will  not  produce  the  same  sensation  of  heat  in  the  hand.  A  handle, 
apparently  silver,  is  sometimes  put  on  a  silver  teapot,  but,  if  examined,  it  win 
be  found  that  the  covering  only  is  silver  ;>  and  that  at  the  points  where  the  han- 
dle joins  the  vessel,  there  is  a  small  interruption  between  the  metallic  covering 
and  the  metal  of  the  teapot  itself,  which  space  is  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 
communication  of  heat  to  the  silver  which  covers  the  handle.  In  a  porcelain 
teapot,  the  heat  is  slowly  transmitted  from  the  vessel  to  its  handle  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  transmitted,  the  handle,  being  a  bad  conductor,  may  be  touched  with* 
out  inconvenience. 

A  kettle  which  has  a  metal  handle  cannot  be  touched,  when  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  without  a  covering  of  some  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  cloth, 
or  paper,  while  one  with  a  wooden  handle  may  be  touched  without  inconve- 
nience. 

The  feats  sometimes  performed  by  quacks  and  mountebanks,  in  exposing 
their  bodies  to  fierce  temperatures,  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  principle 
here  laid  down.  When  a  man  goes  into  an  oven,  raised  to  a  very  high  temper- 
ature, he  takes  care  to  have  under  his  feet  a  thick  mat  of  straw,  wool,  or  other 
non-conducting  substance,  upon  which  he  may  stand  with  impunity  at  the  pro- 
posed temperature.  His  body  is  surrounded  with  air,  x^sed,  it  is  true,  to  a  high 
temperature,  but  the  extreme  tenuity  of  this  fluid  causes  all  that  portion  of  it 
in  contact  with  the  body,  at  any  given  time,  to  produce  but  a  slight  efifect  in 
communicating  heat.  The  exhibitor  always  takes  care  to  be  out  of  contact 
with  any  good  conducting  substance  ;  and  when  he  exhibits  the  efifect  produ- 
ced by  the  oven  in  which  he  is  enclosed,  upon  other  objects,  he  takes  equal 
care  to  place  them  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he,  himself, 
is  placed ;  he  exposes  them  to  the  effect  of  metal  or  other  good  conductors. 
Meat  has  been  exhibited,  dressed  in  the  apartment  with  the  exhibitor ;  a  metal 
surface  is,  in  such  a  case  provided,  and  probably  heated  to  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  exhibitor. 

But  although  the  sense  of  touch  be,  perhaps,  the  most  exposed  to  have  its 
impressions  misinterpreted,  ft  is  not  the  only  sense  which  affords  examples  of 
striking  popular  fallacies.  Abundance  of  these  are  offered  in  the  case  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  rising 
and  setting.  The  apparently  large  orb  which  they  present  to  the  senses  is  an 
object  of  ^miliar  notice.  Is  not  every  one  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  when  it  rises,  glowing  with  a  redness  ac- 
qi^red  from  the  depth  of  air  through  which  its  rays  then  pass,  is  much  greater 
than  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  same  object  at  noonday  ?  and  is  not  the 
same  impression  admitted  with  respect  to  the  rising  or  setting  full  moon,  com- 
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pared  with  the  same  object  seen  on  the  meridian  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  fo  prove,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  these  impressions  are  fallacious.  Let 
any  one  adopt  any  convenient  method  which  may  occur  to  him,  to  measure  the 
apparent  magnitade  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon,  and  again  in  the  meridian,  and 
he  will  find  them  the  same.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  extending  two 
threads  of  fine  silk  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame,  and  placing  them  in  such 
a  position,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  that  when  presented  to  the  sun 
or  moon,  in  the  horizon,  they  wm,  exactly,  touch  its  upper  and  lower  limb,  so 
that  their  apparent  distance  asunder  will  be  equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  lunar  or  solar  disk. 

If  this  arrangement  be  preserved,  and-  the  sun  or  moon  be  viewed  in  the 
same  manner  i^en  at,  or  near,  the  meridian,  it  will  be  found  that  the  threads 
will  equally  touch  its  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  thai  their  interval  will  still 
measure  its  apparent  diameter. 

In  fact,  all  astronomical  telescopes  are  provided  with  an  apparatus  by 
which  observations  of  this  kind  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
facility.  There  is  a  system  of  parallel  fibres  or  wires  extended  across  the  field 
of  view,  which  are  removed  toward  or  from  each  other  by  an  adjusting  screw. 
The  magnitudes  of  the  disks  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets,  can  be  ascertained 
'  bv  moving  two  of  these  wires  until  one  of  them  shall  toueh  the  upper,  and  the 
other  the  lower  limb  of  the  disk.  By  means  of  such  an  instrument,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  horizon,  and  in  the  meridian,  may  be  meas- 
ured, and  it  is  found  not  to  be  sensibly  dififerent. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  illusion,  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  not  greater  at  rising  or  setting  than 
in  the  meridian.  Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  an  impression  so  uni- 
versally entertained  ?  In  fact,  the  moon  is  4,000  miles  further  from  us  when  it 
sets  or  rises,' than  when  it  south's,  or  passes  the  meridian,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  its  apparent  diameter,  instead  of  appearing  larger,  ought  to  appear 
about  a  sixtieth  part  less. 

This  illusion  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  as  the 
moon  is  less  brilliant  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  we  open  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  wider  on  looking  at  it  when  in  the  horizon,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
see  it  larger.  But  this  reasoning  is,  obviously,  invalid,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
from  the  principles  of  optics,  that  the  image  produced  in  the  eye  has  the  same 
magnitude  to  whatever  extent  the  pupil  may  be  dilated  or  contracted. 

The  explanation  of  this  singular  effect,  in  which  all  astronomers  appear  to 
concur,  refers  it  to  mental,  and  not  optical  causes  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
an  optical  illusion.  The  organ  of  vision  does  not,  itself,  present  to  us  a  larger 
moon  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  as  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  mi- 
trometrid  wires.  The  error  is,  then,  one  of  the  mind  and  not  one  of  the  sen- 
ses. The  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  any  visible  ob- 
ject, depends  on  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitude  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  eye,  with  the  distance  at  which  we  imagine  it  to  be.  Thus  if 
there  be  two  objects,  buildings,  for  example,  which  have  to  the  eye  the  same 
.  apparent  height,  but  which  we  know  or  believe  to  be  at  different  distances  from 
us,  we  instinctively,  and  without  any  operation  of  the  judgment,  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  conceive  that  which  is  more  distant  to  be  the  largest ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  two  objects,  which  are  at  dififerent  distataces,  appear  to  the  eye 
to  be  of  dififerent  heights,  the  more  remote  being  less  than  the  nearer,  we  judge 
them,  nevertheless,  to  be  equal  in  size,  ascribing,  by  an  unconscious  action  of 
the  mind,  the  difiference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes  to  their  difiference  of  dis- 
tance. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  sim  or  moon,  w^  are  to  consider 
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that  when  either  of  these  objects  are  in  the  horizon,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
space  between  the  eye  and  tnem  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  objects  with  the 
magnitudes  and  rektive  positions  of  which  we  are  fainiliar.  We  are,  there- 
fore, enabled  to  make  some  estimate  of  a  portion  of  the  space  that  interrenea 
between  the  eye  and  the  object.  Bat  when  the  object  is  in  a  more  elevated 
position  in  the  firmament,  no  part  of  the  intenrening  distance  is  thus  spaced 
out,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  object  near^'io  the  eye.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  first  impression  produced  upon  the  niad  by  a  view  of  the 
firmament  is  that  of  a  flat,  spherical  vault,  resting  upon  the  circle  of  the  hori- 
zon, the  higher  parts  being  much  nearer  to  us  than  its  horizontal  boundaries. 
This  universal  impression  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  observer. 
Yet  that  it  is  a  mental  and  not  an  optical  deception,  is  proved  by  showing  that 
the  visual  magnitudes  when  measured  are  the  same  for  every  object  at  all  al- 
titudes. 

Conceding  this,  then,  it  will  be  asked  how  it  explains  the  universal  impres- 
sion of  the  enormously  large  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon  when  rising  or  setting^, 
the  answer  is,  that  when  in  or  near  the  horizon  the  mind  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  distance  of  these  objects  is  much  greater  than  when  in  the 
meridian,  and .  that  their  apparent  magnitude  being  the  same,  the  real  magni- 
tude is  judged  to  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is  supposed 
t6  be  greater.  Thus,  if  we  are  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the  sun  seen  in 
the  horizon  is  twice  as  distant  as  the  sun  seen  in  the  meridian,  we  shall  infer 
its  diameter  to  be  twice  as  great,  since  it  appears  the  same ;  and  if  its  diame- 
ter is  twice  as  great,  its  apparent  superficial  magnitude  will  be  four  times  as 
great. 

The  operations  of  the  judgment  in  such  cases  are  so  rapid,  and  the  effect 
of  habit  is  such,  that  we  are  altogether  unconscious  of  them.  A  thousand  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  bodily  actions  and  motions  performed  by  the  dictates 
of  me  will,  of  which  we  retain  no  consciousness.  It  is  difficult  in  the  case  we 
have  just  explained,  for  minds  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  of  the  validity  of  the  explanations  we  have  given.  Yet,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  capable  of  unequivocal  proof  that  the  illusion  is  not 
optical,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  in  the  horizon 
and  the  meridian  are  not  different,  it  will  easily  follow  that  the  error  must  be 
mental,  and  the  only  explanation  which  has  ever  been  given  of  it  is  that  which 
we  have  here  offered. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  ri- 
sing and  setting,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  oval  form  which 
they  present,  the  vertical  diameter  being  shorter  than  die  horizontal  diameter. 
This  is  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  optioal  illusion ;  it  is  an  effect  produced 
by  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to  deflect  the  rays  of  light  which  are  transmit- 
ted through  it.  By  this  principle  of  refraction,  all  objects  appear  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  that  which  they  really  have ;  and  this  error  of  position  increases 
as  they  approach  the  horizon.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  is  less  elevated  than  the  Ipwer  hmb,  and,  consequently,  the 
two  limbs  are  brought  nearer  together  than  they  would  be  if  equally  affected 
by  refraction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters 
being  equally  affected,  its  length  is  not  altered.  Since,  therefore,  the  vertical 
diameter  is  shortened,  and  the  horizontal  diameter  unaltered,  the  figure  becomes 
an  oval.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the  case  with  the  sun  and  moon  in  all  parts 
of  the  heavens  except  in  the  zenith ;  but  the  effect  is  so  slight  that,  except  at 
low  altitudes,  it  is  not  perceptible. 

The  cause  of  the  rea  color  which  the  sun  and  moon  have  when  near  the 
horizon  is,  that  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  passes,  being  generally 
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charged  more  or  less  with  cloudy  matter ;  the  bluish  tints  are  absoibed,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  red  light  transmitted. 

There  is  perhaps  no  sense  which  more  requires  the  vigilant  exercise  of  the 
understanding  to  rectify  its  impressions,  than  that  of  sight.  The  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  of  vision  itself  is  liable  to  frequent  and  rapid  change,  and  the 
same  objects  at  different  times  produce  upon  it  extremely  different  impres- 
sions. A  situation  in  which,  in  one  condition  of  the  eye,  we  shall  appear  to 
be  in  absolute  darkness,  will  present  to  us,  in  another  state  of  the  orean,  suffi* 
cient  light  to  render  visible  the  objects  around  us.  If  we  are  suddenly  de- 
prived of  the  illumination  of  any  strong  artificial  light,  we  appear  to  be  for  the 
moment  in  absolute  darkness  ;  but  when  Uie  organ  of  vision  has  had  time  to 
recover  itself,  we  often  find  that  there  is  sufficient  light  to  guide  us. 

**  TImm  wben  the  lamp  that  lighted 
The  trayeller  at  fint  goes  out* 
He  feela  awhile  beoMfated, 
And  lingen  ea  in  tear  and  doubt 

**  But  Mon,  the  proapect  dearmg, 
In  dofudleaa  ■tanight  on  he  tread% 
Ax»d  finds  no  lamp  ao  cheering 
Aa  that  light  which  heaven  aheda." 

Thomas  Mooeb. 

The  mechanism  which  the  all-wise  Artisan  that  made  the  eye  has  contrived 
to  meet  these  contingencies  is  marked  by  ^le  same  perfection  that  prevails 
through  all  his  works.  The  opening  in  the  front  of  the  eye,  called  the  pupil, 
through  which  light  is  admitted  to  produce  vision,  is  surrounded  by  an  elastic 
ring,  called  the  iris,  which  is  capable  of  being  contracted  or  enlarged  by  the 
action  of  certain  muscles  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  the  magnitude  of 
this  opening  that  determines  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina.  If, 
then,  we  are  in  a  room  illuminated  with  a  strong  lamp,  the  muscles  which 
govern  the  opening  of  the  pupil  contract  its  dimensions  until  so  much  light  only 
is  admitted  as  is  consistent  with  the  healthful  condition  of  the  eye.  If  the 
lamp  be  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  room  be  left  dependant  only  on  the 
light  admitted  by  the  windows,  from  the  nocturnal  firmament,  we  shall  at  first 
appear  to  be  in  profound  darkness,  but  immediately  the  pupil  will  begin  to  ex- 
pand, and  will  presently  become  so  enlarged  that  enough  of  light  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  eye  to  render  the  objects  around  us  faintly  visible. 

If  in  this  condition  of  the  organ  the  lamp  again  be  suddenly  brought  into  the 
room,  the  eye  will  be  pained  by  its  light,  and  the  eyelid  will  immediately  drop 
to  give  it  relief;  for  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil  which  has  taken  place  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  faint  light  to  which  it  was  previously  exposed,  will  admit 
8d  great  a  quantity  of  the  strong  light  of  the  lamp  as  to  hurt  the  retina,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  cannot  be  effected  with  sufiicient  rapidity  to  protect  the 
organ  from  this  injury.  But  the  beneficent  Maker  of  the  eye  has  provided  for 
this  purpose  the  eyelid,  which  is  capable  of  closing  instantaneously,  and  which 
gives  the  pupil  time  to  contract,  and  to  accommodate  its  dimensions  to  the 
new  condition  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  perception  we  receive  of  the  color  of  an  object  depends  often  as  much 
on  the  condition  of  the  eye  when  the  object  is  seen  as  upon  the  object  itself. 
By  the  action  of  lights  of  different  colors,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  be 
so  modified  that  the  same  object  will  appear  at  different  times  to  have  different 
colors,  and  unreal  objects  will  often  be  perceived.  These  are  called  spectra. 
If  we  place  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  red  wafer,  and,  illuminating  it  strongly, 
direct  the  eye  steadily  to  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  look  at  the  paper  close 
beside  it,  we  shall  there  see  a  blue  wafer  of  the  same  size.     This  object  is  an 
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optical  spectrum,  ^fhe  cause  of  its  appearance  is  easily  explaiaed.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strong  red  light  proceeding  from  the  wafer,  the  retina  is  rendered  for 
the  moment  insensible  to  the  operation  of  a  more  feeble  red  light  upon  it,  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  ear  would  be  insensible  to  the  tioking  of  a  clock  imme- 
diately after  being  affected  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  Accordingly,  when  the 
eye,  after  viewing  the  red  wafer,  looks  at  a  white  paper  beside  it,  the  action  of 
that  portion  of  the  compound  white  light  receded  from  the  paper  which  is 
red  fails  to  produce  any  perception,  and  the  remaining  constituents  are  not  per- 
ceived, which  accordingly  present  a  bluish  tint.  To  comprehend  this,  and 
other  similar  illusions,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remember  that  white  light  is  a 
compound  of  reds,  yellows,  and  blues,  and  that  if  we  deprive  it  of  any  one  of 
these  elements  it  will  assume  the  tint  produced  by  the  others.  Thus,  if  the 
eye  be  insensible  to  red  light,  all  white  objects  will  appear  to  it  with  a  tint 
composed  of  yellow  and  blue.  If  it  be  insensible  to  blue  light,  then  white  ob- 
jects will  appear  orange. 

The  eye  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  either  from  disease,  or  from  original  im- 
perfection of  structure,  either  imperfectly  sensible  or  altogether  insensible  to 
lights  of  particular  colors.  To  such  eyes  all  objects  will  appear  to  have  col- 
ors different  from  those  which  they  present  to  organs  of  vision  in  the  osnal 
healthy  state.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  condition  of  a  janndiced  eye. 
Such  an  organ  is  more  or  less  insensible  to  the  blue  and  red  lights,  but  highly 
sensitive  to  the  yellow.  White  objects  to  such  an  eye  will  appear  yellow,  and 
all  other  objects,  will  appear  in  tints  different  from  their  proper  colors,  and  par- 
taking more  or  less  the  yellow  hue. 

Instances  have  more  than  once  occurred,  and  are  recorded  in  the  works  on 
optics,  of  individuals  thus  incapable,  from  original  defects  of  vision,  of  perceiv- 
ing particular  colors.  The  late  Doctor  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  was  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  this. 

But,  as  we  have  above  stated,  even  a  healthy  and  perfect  eye  will  be  ren- 
dered temporarily  insensible  to  the  impression  of  particular  colors  by  being 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  strong  action  of  colored  lights.  Optical  illu- 
sions are  produced  in  this  way  in  the  exhibition  of  fireworks.  When  luminous 
balls,  some  red  and  some  white,  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  the  white  appear 
blue  beside  the  red,  and  are  generally  imagined  to  be  really  blue.  The  effect, 
however,  is  a  visual  illusion,  ascribable  to  the  cause  just  explained. 

In  the  sky  toward  sunset,  when  reddish  clouds  are  arranged  with  openings 
between  them,  the  sky  at  such  openings  appears  green,  aluough  it  be  really 
blue. 

In  astronomical  observations  on  the  stars  thmre  is  a  curious  case,  in  which 
it  has  never  been  settled  whether  the  appearance  is  real  or  illusive.  Many  of 
the  stars,  which  to  the  eye  appear  individual  objects,  prove  to  be  double  when 
examined  with  powerful  telescopes.  The  two  stars,  thus  composing  a  double 
star,  are  frequently  of  different  colors,  and  it  is  found  that  when  one  is  red  the 
other  is  of  a  bluish  tint.  Now  we  know  that  it  would  appear  of  this  tint,  even 
though  it  were  a  white  object,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  red  star. 
Whether,  in  these  cases  of  double  stars,  the  blue  one  would  be  really  blue,  or 
is  rendered  so  by  the  optical  effect  adverted  to,  has  not  been  decided,  it  being 
impossible  to  view  it  except  in  juxtaposition  with  its  red  companion. 

If  the  eye  be  directed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  eyelids  then  be 
closed,  a  blue  ^ectrum  of  the  sun  will  be  seen,  and  will  continue  to  be  visible 
until  the  retina  recover  its  state  of  repose. 

If  we  write  a  page  or  two  with  red  ink,  and  then  commence  to  write  with 
black  ink,  the  writing  will  appear  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  will  continue  to  ap- 
pear so  until  the  retina  loses  the  impression  made  by  the  red  ink  upon  it.    In 
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passing,  however,  from  the  black  to  the  red,  no  iUusion  is  produced,  the  black  not 
acting  on  the  retina  so  as  to  e;Kcite  it. 

If  small  holes  be  made  in  a  red  curtain,  so  as  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun 
through  them,  the  light  which  will  be  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  will 
be  the  general  redness  produced  by  the  semi-transparency  of  the  curtain,  with 
the  white  spots  produced  by  t^e  light  passing  through  the  holes ;  but  these 
white  spots  will  appear  to  the  eyes  blue. 

It  will  appear,  from  these  observations,  that  effects  are  produced  by  the  juxta- 
posiiion  of  colors  in  objects  of  art  independent  of  the  separate  properties  of  the 
colors  themselves.  Two  colors,  when  seen  in  juxtaposition,  do  each  of  them 
appear  to  the  eye  different  from  what  either  would  appear  to  be  if  seen  separate- 
ly from  the  other. 

The  senses  of  smelling,  tasting,  and  even  of  foeling  or  touch,  are  liable  to 
innumerable  causes  of  deception.  If  the  organ  at  the  time  it  receives  an  im- 
pression be  in  any  unusual  condition,  or  even  out  of  its  usual  position,  the  in- 
dication of  the  impression  will  be  fallacious. 

If  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  being  crossed,  be  placed  upon  a  table, 
and  a  marble  or  a  pea  is  rolled  between  them,  the  impression  will  be,  if  the 
eyes  are  closed,  tfa^t  two  marbles  or  two  peas  are  touched. 

If  the  nose  be  pinched,  and  cinnamon  be  tasted,  it  will  taste  like  a  common 
stick  of  deal.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Many  substances  lose  their 
flavor  when  the  nostrils  are  stopped.  Nurses,  therefore,  upon  right  and  scien- 
tific principles  stop  the  hoses  of  children  when  they  give  them  doses  of  disa- 
greeable medicine. 

If  things  having  different  or  opposite  flavors  be  tasted  alternately,  in  such 
rapid  succession  as  not  to  allow  the  nerves  of  tasting  to  recover  their  state  of 
repose,  the  pow«r  of  diBtinguishing  flavor  will  be  lost  for  the  moment,  and  the 
sabstances,  however  different,  will  be  undistingoishable  from  one  another. 
Thus,  if  the  eyes  be  blindfolded,  and  buttermilk  and  claret  be  alternately  tasted, 
the  person  tasting  them,  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process,  will  be  unable 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Tastes,  like  colors,  in  order  to  produce  agreeable  effects,  should  succeed 
each  other  in  a  certain  order.  Eating,  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
most  refined  state  of  society,  is  regulated  by  principles,  and  nothing  can  shock 
the  habits  and  rules  of  epicureanism  more  than  the  violation  of  certain  rules 
in  the  succession  and  combination  of  dishes.  It  is  maintained  that  perfection 
in  the  art  of  cookery  and  the  observance  of  its  principles  at  table  is  the  surest 
mark  of  a  nation's  attainment  and  of  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  that  whose  nervous  mechanism  appears  to  be  most 
easily  deadened  by  excessive. action  is  that  of  smelling.  The  most  delightful 
odors  can  only  be  enjoyed  occasionaUy,  and  for  short  intervals.  The  scent 
of  the  rose,  or  the  still  more  delicate  odor  of  the  magnolia,  can  be  but  fleeting 
pleasures,  and  are  destined  only  for  occasional  enjoyment.  He  who  lives  in 
the  garden  cannot  smell  the  rose,  and  the  woodcutter  in  the  southern  forests  is 
insensible  to  the  odor  of  the  magnolia. 

Persons  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  artificial  scents  soon  cease  to  be  conscious 
of  their  presence,  and  can  only  stimulate  their  jaded  organs  by  continually  chan- 
ging the  objects  of  their  enjoyment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  most  incomprehensible  illusions  of  the  senses 
is  the  singularly  erroneous  estimate  which  we  make  of  the  number  of  objects 
of  any  kind  that  are  presented  to  us.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  presented 
by  the  impression  made  upon  the  eye  by  a  view  of  the  firmament  on  a  clear 
starlight  night.  The  number  of  visible  stars  are  always  immensely  over-esti- 
mated.    Although  it  be  true  that  the  stars  are,  strictly  speaking,  countless  in 
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number,  yet  the  number  dbtinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time,  un- 
aided by  the  telescope,  is  not  great.  Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this 
by  examining  any  good  map  of  the  stars  ;  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  firmament 
on  a  clear  night,  these  objects  appear  to  be  inconceivably  numerous.  This 
illusion  is  dispelled  by  examining  the  heavens  through  the  most  ordinary  tele- 
scope, or  even  by  looking  through  a  long  tube,  which  will  limit  the  view  at  any 
one  moment  to  a  small  portion  of  the  firmament.  On  the  entire  sphere  of  the 
heavens  there  are  not  above  twenty  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of  Uiese  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  number  of 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  of  these  twenty  axe 
seldom  seen  at  any  one  time.  The  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  may  amount 
to  about  two  hundred,  half  of  which  only  can  be  at  the  same  time  above  the 
horizon.  The  smaller  stars  are  much  more  numerous,  but  they  are  discemable 
with  difficulty,  and  do  not  produce  upbn  the  mind  the  impression  of  multitude 
that  we  conceive. 

I  have  explained,  on  another  occasion,  that  the  membrane  of  the  eye,  which 
is  affected  by  light,  retains  the  impression  it  has  received  for  about  the  tenth 
of  a  second  after  the  cause  which*  produced  the  impression  has  been  removed. 
When  a  lighted  stick  is  whirled  in  a  circle,  the  circle  will  appear  to  be  one 
continuous  line  of  lighl,  because  the  eye  retains  the  impression  which  the  light 
produces  upon  it  at  any  point  in  the  circle  until  the  stick  returns  to  that  point. 
The  light  is,  therefore,  visible  at  the  same  time  at  every  point  of  the  circle. 

Ingenious  optical  toys  are  constructed,  the  efiects  of  which  are  explicable  on 
these  principles.  Th»  same  object  is  painted  on  the  several  divisions  of  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  in  a  succession  of  difierent  attitudes,  and  while  the  eye 
is  directed  to  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  through  an  opening  made  for  that 
purpose,  the  circle  is  made  to  revolve,  and  the  object  passes  before  the  eye  in 
a  succession  of  difierent  attitudes.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  circle  turns 
be  such  that  the  eye  shall  retain  the  impression  of  the  object  in  one  attitude 
until  its  picture  in  another  attitude  comes  into  view,  it  will  have  all  the  eflfect 
of  a  niuving  object.  Waltzing  figures  and  other  similar  devices  are  painted  on 
circular  cards  and  mounted,  so  as  to  give  these  efiects. 

If  the  eye  is  supplied  with  no  external  means  of  knowing  the  distance  of  a 
visible  object,  it  estimates  that  distance  by  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  if  there 
be  any  means  of  causing  the  magnitude  of  the  same  objects  to  undergo  a  grad- 
ual change,  the  impression  on  the  spectator  is  as  if  the  object  advanced  to  or 
receded  from  him.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  exhibitions  of  phantasma- 
goria are  made.  The  image  of  an  object  is  formed  on  some  surface  prepared 
to  receive  it,  the  apartment  being  elsewhere  in  complete  darkness,  so  that  the 
observer  has  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  image  is  formed.  The  magic 
lantern  has  a  power,  by  advancing  it  gradually  toward  the  surface,  to  diminish 
the  size  of  the  image  indefinitely,  and  by  drawing  it  from  the  surface  to  aug- 
ment it.  The  spectators,  therefore,  see  the  images  gradually  increase  and  <£- 
minish,  and  imagine  it  gradually  to  approach  to  and  recede  from  them. 
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Btager  proportionate  to  die  Magntode,  not  ^  the  fteqneney  of  the  BtH — Ancient  Metbodi  of  aveit- 
bg  Ligfatnmg^— Penont  in  Bed  not  Secine,  afleome  think — ^Aagnatoa'a  Sealakin  CloalL  aa  a  Light- 
ahg  ProteeCorw— Inflnenoe  of  Color  on  die  Blectric  Flaid.—Tiberins'a  Crown  of  Laorel  aa  a  Light- 
ning Froceotor.7-T1ie  Danger  of  taUng  flEhelter  beneath  Treesw-^Futilitj  of  taking  Shelter  in  Olaas 
Cagea.— Metal  about  die  Fenon  destroyed  by  Lightning. — ^ICetal  Appendages  to  be  laid  aside. — 
Lightning  Szplosiona  ooenr  at  the  Fofakts  where  it  leaves  or  enters  a  Metal. — ^Fart  of  a  Boom 
which  is  moat  Safik— Li^itning  more  likely  to  disohaxge  among  a  Crowd  than  on  a  single  IndiTid- 
QtU-Inflaenoe  of  the  Yi^xir  of  Transpiratkm,  fto. — Certain  IndiTidaals  are  eomparatiye  Non- 
CoododocB. — ^Thonder-Clonds  hare  been  traTawed  with  Impunity. — Thnnder-Storms  l>elow  tlie 
Place  of  Obaenratkm^— Paratonnirris,  or  Lightning  Condnctora^Lightning  Condnctors  pro- 
teotire  even  when  no  Flash  strikes  them.— Sparks  at  the  Literral  where  a  Condoctor  is  dii- 
Jofailad^— Li^btning  Gondnoton  drain  off  the  Blectrioity  of  Cbods.— Sparks  or  laminoos  Aigrettes 
on  the  Point  of  Condoctora.— More  ikeqnent  Oocaxrenoe  at  Sea.— 'Ihilnenoe  of  Elevation  of  a  Par- 
slonnenew— -Xzperimental  Slnstration^— Electric  Kites. — Captive  Balloons  as  Paragrdlea  and  for 
Heteorologieal  BeseardL— Pointed  and  Uont  Condnctors^ — dnantity  of  Lightning  drawn  down 
by  a  Condnctors— Mr.  Harrises  Cobdnctors  ibr  Shipa— Aaramed  Extent  of  the  protecting  Power 
of  a  Paratonnerrew— Not  based  on  experimental  Gnrandsi — Cases  against  its  general  Application. — 
Liglitning  does  not  alway  strike  the  highest  Pointa — Lightning  Gendoctors  with  many  Pointa^— 
A  Lightnuogr  Conductor  must  haTO  soflfeieut  Capacity.— A  Lightning  Conductor  must  l>e  in  good 
Connexion  with  the  moist  Sab-SolL— Charooal  Beda  to  reoeiye  the  Base  of  die  Conductor.- Vici- 
nal metalUc  Conductora^ — Conductora  of  metallic  Wire-Eope ;  Insulation  not  needed.— Conduct- 
on  fcr  Powder  Magaxinesu — ^Efficacy  of  Lightning  Cooducton. — ^Lateral  or  dirided  Discbarge 
defined ;  Ha  Cause. — ^More  readily  obtained  from  Conductora  than  Irom  Leyden  Dischargesk^- 
Line  or  Lines  of  least  Besistance . — Absolute  Necessity  of  connecting  the  Conductor  with  yici- 
nal  Bodies. — ^Artificial  Means  of  producing  the  Electrical  Odor^ — Chemical  Changes. — ^Fusion. — 
Fulgnrilea^— Mechanical  Bifecta.— EffiBcts  of  conducting  Bodies. 
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The  apprehenaioii,  of  danger  firom  lightaing,  and  the  solicitode  to  discover 
and  adopt  means  of  security  against  it,  are  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  it  produces  rather  than  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  The  chan- 
ces which  any  individual  of  the  population  of  a  large  city  incurs  of  being  struck 
with  liffhtoing  during  a  storm  are  infinitely  less  than  those  which  he  encoun- 
ters in  his  daUy  walks  of  being  destroyed  by  the  casual  fall  of  the  buildings 
near  which  he  passes,  or  by  the  encounter  of  carriages  crossing  his  path^  or 
from  the  burning  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodges,  or  from  a  &usand  other 
causes  of  danger  to  which  he  exposes  himself  without  apprehension.  Still, 
even  those  who  possess  the  greatest  animal  courage  are  struck  with  awe,  and 
affected  more  or  less  by  fear,  when  exposed  to  the  war  of  the  elements  in  a 
violent  storm ;  and  there  are  none  who,  in. such  cases,  will  not  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  any,  meanii  of  protection  which  they  believe  to  be  availing.  Au- 
gustus entertained  such  a  dread  of  lightning  that  in  storms  he  took  refuge  in 
cavea,  thinking  that  lightning  never  penetrate^  to  any  considerable  depth  in  the 
ground. 

Strong  fear,  operating  on  ignorance,  has  pron^ted,  in  timeapast  and  present, 
a  multitude  of  absurd  and  unavailing  expedients,  among  which,  nevertheless, 
chance:  seems  tOvhave  flmig  some  in  which  analogies  to  the  results  of  modem 
science  are  apparent*  When  a  olond.  menaced  thunder,  ih^  TkractoM  shot 
their  arrows  at  it.  The  axioivs  being,  metal,  were  conductors,  and,  being 
pointed,  had  the.  virtue  of  attracting  lightning. .  Pliny  states  that  the  Etruscans 
had  a  aeccet  method  &y  which  tke^  could  draw  lightning  from  the  douds^  and 
guide  it  at  their  pleasure,  Nuna  possessed  the  method,  and  Tullus  Hostil- 
lus,  coBUoitting  some  oversight  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  was  him- 
self  struck*  For  Nujia  substitute  FRUkNKX.ZN,  and  for  Tul;«us,  Rigbhami,  and 
the  Romaic  legend  isconvierted  into  a  true.hiatorioal  record,  of  the  last  centuiy. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  persons  in  bed  were  never  stricken  by  light-  ' 
ning;  and. A  modem  meteoroloigislv  Jiib.  Howard,  apparently  favors  such  an 
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idea,  by  relating  two  cases  in  1828,  in  which  beds  were  completely  destroyed 
by  lightning,  while  the  persons  who  lay  in  them  were  uninjured.  Against 
this,  however,  many  contrary  instances  may  be  cited.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  Mr.  Hearthiey  was  killed  in  his  bed,  by  lightning,  at  HarrowgaU^ 
while  his  wife,  who  lay  beside  him,  escaped.  On  the  27m  of  September, 
1819,  a  servant  was  kiUed  in  her  bed  at  Canfolens,  in  France.  In  1837,  a 
house  was  struck  with  lightning  at  Kensington,  near  London,  where  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed. 

The  Romans  believed  that  seoTs  skin  was  a  preservative  against  lightning ; 
and  tents  were  made  of  this  material  for  timid  persons  to  shelter  under  in 
storms.  Augustus  was  always  provided  with  a  seal's  skin  cloak.  However 
ineffectual  may  be  such  an  expedient,  experience  abundantly  proves  that  the 
material  of  the  dress  is  not  without  considerable  influence  on  the  course  which 
lightning  follows,  and  may,  therefore  augment  or  diminish  the  peril  of  the  wear- 
ers. When  lightning  struck  the  church  at  ChateaU'neuf-leS'MinUiers,  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  of  the  three  priests  who  officiated  at  the  altai,  two  were 
struck  dead  and  the  third  was  uninjured.  The  vestments  of  the  last  were  of 
silk. 

There  are  some  well-attested  facts  which  indicate  a  relation  between  eohr 
and  the  movements  of  the  electric  fluid.  Three  cases  are  cited  in  which  hor- 
ses and  oxen  having  white  spots  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  had  all  the 
white  hair  burned  oflf,  while  the  remainder  of  the  hide  remained  unaltered. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  species  of  trees  are  proof  against  lightning, 
and  never  struck  by  it.  Tiberius  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel, 
from  the  idea  that  lightning  never  struck  it.  Observations  made  in  districts 
where  extensive  forests  present  all  varieties  of  trees  to  the  chances  of  the 
storm,  aflford  no  grounds  for  any  certain  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

When  assailed  by  a  storm  in  an  open  plain,  the  danger  is  greatly  augmented 
by  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  Experience  and  theory  combine  to  prove 
this.  The  position  of  greatest  safety  is  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  that  it 
shall  act  as  a  conductor,  diverting  the  lightning  from  the  place  assumed  for 
safety.     A  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  may  serve  for  ihis  purpose. 

Glass,  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  a 
protective  virtue.  Thus  it  has  been  presumed  that  a  person  enclosed  in  a  cage 
of  glass  exposed  to  a  thunder-storm  would  be  in  id>solute  safety.  This  is 
proved  to  be  a  fallacy  by  many  examples  of  lightning  striking  and  penetrating 
the  panes  of  windows  and  the  frames  of  conservatories. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  pieces  of  metal  of  any  kind,  car- 
ried about  the  person,  augment  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning ;  and  this 
increase  of  penl  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  nuignitude  of  the  metdlic  appen- 
dages. That  this  material  principle,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary laws  of  electricity,  may  be  appreciated  as  fully  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall 
here  cite  some  of  the  numerous  recorded  examples  of  it. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1819,  lightning  struck  the  prison  of  Biberac,  in  Swabia, 
and,  passing  into  the  grand  hall,  struck  an  individual  prisoner  who  was  one  in 
a  group  of  twenty ;  the  nineteen  others  were  untouched.  This  individual  was 
a  brigand  chief,  who,  being  under  sentence,  was  chained  round  the  waist. 

When  Saussure  and  his  party  were  at  Breoen,  in  1767,  the  metal  band  and 
gold  button  on  the  hat  of  M.  Jallabat  emitted  sparks. 

CoNSTANTiNi  relates,  that,  in  1749,  a  lady,  wearing  on  her  arm  a  sold  brace- 
let, raised  her  hand  to  shut  the  window  during  a  thunder-storm ;  the  bracelet 
suddenly  disappeared ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  remained.  The  lady  was 
slifihtly  wounded. 

Brydone  relates  that  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Douglas,  sitting  at  an 
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open  windomr,  during  a  stonn,  had  h6r  bonnet  completely  destroyed,  but  sufTered 
no  iojaiy  in  ber  person.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  wire  of  the  form  of  the 
bonnet  attracting  the  lishtning. 

These,  and  many  ouier  instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  Sufficiently 
pro?e  that  safety  is  best  consulted  in  time  of  storm,  by  laying  aside  all  metal- 
lic appendages  of  the  person,  such  as  chains,  watches,  ear-rings,  hair  orna- 
ments, &c.  The  source  of  the  greatest  danger  is  in  the  bars  or  plates  of  steel 
which  are  used  in  the  corsets  of  females,  and  which  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
all  ladies  who  do  not  desire  to  invite  the  approach  of  lightning. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  when  lightning  passes  along  a  line  of  con- 
ducting matter,  the  only  points  where  explosion  takes  place  and  damage  en- 
snes,  are  at  the  parts  where  lightning  enters  and  leaves  the  conductor ;  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  all  interruption  of  continuity  in  any  part  of 
a  conductor  or  series  of  conductors  is  attended  with  explosion  and  correspond- 
ing damage.  Since,  then,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  afford  a  free  passage 
to  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  expected  by  analogy  that  when  lightning  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  chain  of  animals,  either  in  mutual  contact  or  connected  by 
conductors,  me  chief  if  not  the  only  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the  first  and 
last  individuals  of  the  series.  This  principle  is  accordingly  supported  by  the 
results  of  experience.    The  following  instances  will  illustrate  it : — 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1785,  a  stable  at  RambouiUet  was  struck  by  lightning. 
A  file  of  thirty-two  horses  received  the  fluid :  of  these,  the  first  was  laid  stiff 
dead,  and  the  last  was  severely  wounded.  The  mtermediate  thirty  were  only 
thrown  down. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1808,  lightning  struck  a  schoolroom  in  Knonau,  in 
Switzerland,  Five  children  read  together  on  the  same  bench :  the  first  and 
last  were  struck  dead,  the  other  three  only  sustained  a  shock. 

At  Flavigny  {Cote-^Or)  lightning  struck  a  chain  of  five  horses,  killing  the 
first  two  and  the  last  two,  the  middle  horse  suffering  nothing.  At  a  village  in 
Franche-Camte,  lightning  struck  a  chain  of  five  horses,  killing  the  first  and  last 
only.  At  PramlUf  near  ChartreSy  a  miller  walked  between  a  horse  and  a 
mnle  loaded  with  grain :  lightning  struck  them,  killing  the  horse  and  mule. 
The  man  was  unhurt,  except  that  his  hat  was  burnt  and  his  hair  singed. 

The  danger  from  lightning  during  storms  may  be  lessened  by  observing 
some  precautions  suggested  by  the  known  properties  of  the  electric  fluids. 
'Chimneys  often  afford  an  entrance  to  lightning,  the  soot  which  lines  them  be- 
ing a  conductor.  Keep,  therefore,  at  a  distance  from  them.  Avoid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  pieces  of  metal,  gilt  objects,  such  as  the  frames  of  glasses,  pic- 
tures, and  chandeliers.  Mirrors,  being  silvered  on  the  back,  augment  the 
danger.  Avoid  the  proximity  of  bell-wires.  The  middle  of  a  large  room  in 
which  no  chandelier  is  suspended  is  the  safest  position,  and  is  rendered  still 
more  so  by  standing  on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  a  cake  of  resin  or  pitchy  or  sitting 
on  a  chair  suspended  by  silken  coids. 

The  danger  of  being  struck  with  lightning  is  augmented  by  being  placed  in 
a  crowd  of  persons.  The  living  body  being  a  conductor  of  electrici^,  a  con- 
nected mass  of  such  bodies  is  more,  likely  to  be  stricken,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  large  mass  of  metal  is  more  liable  than  a  small  one. 

Besides  this,  the  vapor  which  arises  from  the  transpiration  of  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons, rising  through  the  air,  plays  the  part  of  a  conductor,  and  attracts  the  light- 
ning in  the  same  manner  as  a  metallic  rod,  though  in  a  less  degree.  For  these 
reasons,  those  who  aro  very  solicitous  for  their  personal  security,  should  qotro- 
main  io  chorches,  theatres,  or  other  places  of  public  assembly,  during  a  storm. 
The  same  causes  expose  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  or  horses  collected 
together  in  the  same  stable,  to  increased  danger.    Bams  and  granaries  are  lia* 
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ble  to  exhale  vapor  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  column  of  conducting 
matter  above  them,  and  are,  for  this  reason,  often  struck  by  lightning,  when 
not  provided  with  the  means  of  protection  afforded  by  Paratonnbrrbs. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  lightning  falling  among  a  crowd  selects  an  indi- 
vidual through  whose  body  it  passes  to  the  ground,  neglecting  the  rest,  and  this 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  this  occunred  Arom  the  influence 
of  a  mass  of  metal  concealed  behind  the  wall  against  which  the  person  who 
suffered  stood.  But  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  different  individuals  are  endowed  with  the  conducting  power  in  different 
degrees,  and,  therefore,  that  the  lightning  strikes  by  preference  the  best  con- 
ductor. The  results  of  experiments  with  artificial  electricity  corroborate  this, 
for  in  transmitting  the  electric  discharge  through  a  chain  of  persons,  it  lias 
sometimes  happened  that  one  individual  in  the  chain  stops  the  fiuid.  From 
some  unknown  peculiarity  of  his  organization,  his  body  is  a  non-conductor.  If, 
then,  it  be  ascertained  tliat  in  some,  though  veiy  rare  instances,  individuals 
are  found  who  are  non-c&nduetors,  analogy  leads  to  the  inference  that  different 
individuals  have  the  conducting  quality  tu  different  degrees. 

The  fear  engendered  by  the  proximity  of  the  cloud  in  which  lightning  is 
elaborated,  is  founded,  not  on  any  distinct  and  explicable  principles,  but  on  a 
vague  impression  that  the  chances  of  damage  are  augmented  as  we  approach 
the  cause  of  danger,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  If,  then,  the  risk  of  injury 
be  admitted  to  increase  as  tke  distance  from  the  thunder-cloud  is  diminished,  it 
would  follow,  by  necessary  inference,  that  destruction  would  be  inevitable  to 
those  whose  temerity  or  misfortune  might  place  them  actually  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cloud.  Experience,  however,  does  not  justify  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, thunder-clouds  have  been  repeatedly  traversed  with  impunity.  •  In  August, 
1770,  the  abb6  Richard,  passed  through  a  thunder-cloud  on  the  small  mountain 
called  Bayer,  between  Chahns  and*  Toumus,  Before  he  entered  the  cloud  the 
thunder  rolled  as  it  is  wont  to  do.  When  he  was  enveloped  in  itj  he  heard  only 
single  claps  with  intervals  of  silence,  without  roll  or  reverberation.  After  he 
passed  above  the  cloud,  the  thunder  rolled  below  him  as  before,  and  the  lightning 
flashed. 

The  sister  of  M.  Arago  witnessed  similar  phenomena  between  the  village  of 
Estagel  and  lAnumx  ;  and  the  oflicers  of  engineers  engaged  in  the  trigonometri- 
cal survey  repeatedly  experienced  the  same  occurrences  on  the  Pyrenees, 

TYm  potatonnerres,  appended  to  buildings  and  ships,  consist  of  a  pointed  metal- 
lic rod,  attached  to,  and  projecting  upward  from  the  highest  point  of  the  structure 
placed  under  their  protection.  The  lower  end  of  this  rod  is  connected  with  a 
series  of  other  metellic  rods,  or  with  a  metallic  chain,  which  is  continued  to 
the  ground.  If  the  paratonnerre  be  applied  to  a  building,  the  series  of  rods 
being  attached  to  the  walls  and  carried  to  the  ground,  must  be  continued  to  such 
a  depth,  and  brought  to  such  a  position,  that  its  inferior  extremity  shall  either 
be  immersed  in  water,  or  in  soil  which  is  in  a  permanent  state  of  moisture. 
The  water,  or  moist  soil,  possessing  the  conducting  power,  receives  the  elec- 
tricity from  the  extremi^  of  the  rod  without  explosion ;  but  if  die  rod  termi- 
nated in  dry  earth  the  fluid  would  escape  from  the  extremity,  or  worse  still, 
from  some  other  paort  of  the  series  of  rods,  with  an  explosion,  and  would  dam- 
age whatever  bodies  might  be  adjacent  to  it.  If  it  be  applied  to  a  ship,  the 
pointed  rod  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the  main-top-mast,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  rod  is  connected  with  a  chain  which  is  carried  down  the  mast  and  rigging 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  finally  plunged  in  the  sea.  The  highest  point 
of  the  rod  being  liable  to  be  heated  by  lighting,  and  to  be  oxydated,  is  formed 
of  platinum,  or  gilt,  so  as  to  restrict  oxydation. 
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That  paratonnerres  exert  their  protective  power  only  when  lightning  strikes 
the  structare  over  which  they  preside,  is  an  error  easily  corrected,  by  immedi- 
ate experiment,  independently  of  the  refutation  it  might  receive  on  theoretical 
grounds.  Let  the  continuity  of  one  of  these  apparatuses  be  broken,  by  sepa- 
rating any  two  bars  of  the  series,  so  that  their  ends,  instead  of  being  in  imme- 
diate contact,  shall  be  distant  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  an  inch  from  each 
other.  When  stormy  clouds  pass  over  the  apparatus,  a  continual  stream  of  elec- 
trical light  will  be  visible  in  the  interval  between  the  separated  points  of  the 
bars.  If  their  distance  be  increased  to  an  inch,  sparks  will  be  observed  to 
pass  between  them,  in  rapid  and  continual  succession,  accompanied  by  deto- 
nations as  loud  as  ihe  report  of  a  pistol.  ^ 

Captain  Wynne,  who  commanded  a  British  frigate,  lately  observed,  during  a 
storm,  at  a  point  where,  by  accident,  an  interruption  of  the  metallic  continuity 
of  his  paratonnerre  occurred,  an  almost  unintermitting  succession  of  sparks, 
which  continued  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  whole  interval  during  which  the 
thunder-clouds  were  over  the  vessel. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  paratonnerres  are  not  merely  instrumental  in  saving 
a  structure  when  lightning  actually  falls  upon  it,  but  tney  also  possess  a  pre- 
ventive power,  and  gradually  and  silently  disarm  the  clouds  by  draining  the 
electric  fluid  from  them ;  and  this  process  commences  the  moment  the  cloods 
approach  a  position  vertically  over  the  paratonnerre. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  easy,  when  the  principles  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  electric  fluids  are  understood.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  a  stormy  cloud  passes  over  a  paratonnerre,  and  comes  within  the 
range  of  its  influence,  the  electricity  of  the  cloud  decomposes  the  natural  elec- 
tricities of  the  rod,  attracting  that  of  the  contrary  name,  which  is  accordingly  ac- 
cumulated at  the  point,  and  repelling  that  of  the  same  name,  which  is  dnven 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  into  the  water  with  which  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  paratonnerre  is  in  communication.  The  electricity  of  the  contrary  name, 
collected  at  the  point,  soon  acquires  so  great  a  tension  that  it  overcomes  the 
restraining  pressure  of  the  air,  and  escapes  in  a  jet,  which  may  often  be  seen 
io  the  dark,  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  aigrette^  issuing  from  the  metallic  point. 
The  fluid  which  thus  escapes,  enters  into  combination  with  the  fluid  of  a  con- 
trary name,  with  which  the  cloud  is  charged,  and  neutralizes  it. 

On  land,  and  especially  in  cities,  numerous  objects  are  presented  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  which  have  this  tendency  to  neutralize  it',  and  marked  eflfects, 
such  as  that  now  referred  to,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence  ;  but  at  sea  such  ap- 
pearances are  common,  as  is  proved  by  the  familiarity  of  all  seamen  with  the 
fire  of  St.  ElmOf  Castor  and  Pollux^  and  Helen,  already  mentioned.  Experi- 
ence proves  that,  cdRterit  paribus^  the  more  elevated  a  paratonnerre  is,  the  more 
eflicacioua  it  will  be. 

This  is  easily  verified  by  immediate  experiment.  The  influence  of  a  para- 
tonnerre, or  what  is  the  same,  the  rate  at  which  it  neutralizes  the  electricity  of 
the  air,  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  sparks  which  pass  in  a  given  time  through 
a  space  of  a  given  length — suppose,  for  example,  an  inch — by  which  its  me- 
tallic continuity  is  broken.  It  is  found,  that,  according  as  the  elevation  of  the 
point  of  the  rod  is  increased,  the  number  of  sparks  transmitted  undergoes  a  corre- 
sponding increase.  The  height  of  the  point  being  preserved,  the  number  of 
sparks  transmitted  in  a  given  time  is  diminished  by  bringing  other  pointed  con- 
ductors near  it,  and  still  more  so  if  these  conductors  are  more  elevated. 

The  increased  efficacy  obtained  by  augmenting  the  elevation  of  the  metallic 
point  of  a  paratonnerre,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  experiments  which  the 
contemporaries  and  successors  of  Franklin  made  with  kites.  Romas,  having 
elevated  kites  by  means  of  eord  lappe4  with  metallic  wire,  like  the  base-strings 
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of  a  harp  or  yiolin,  drew  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cord  flashes  of  light- 
ning from  three  to  four  yards  long,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  accompanied  by  a 
report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  gun.  It  was  remarked  on  several  occasions  that 
thunder  and  lightning  ceased  when  the  fire  was  thus  drawn  from  the  cord.  By 
the  same  expedient  thunder-clouds  were  drained  of  their  fire,  and  converted 
into  common  clouds,  by  Dr.  Lining,  of  Charleston,  and  M.  Charles. 

M.  Arago  proposes  this  expedient  for  averting  the  calamitous  effects  of  hail- 
stones which  are  so  great  a  scourge  to  the  agriculturist  in  several  parts  of 
France.  As  the  formation  of  hail  is  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  electric  equOibrium  of  the  clouds,  if  the  electric  fluid  could  be 
quietly  and  gradually  drawn  away,  hail  would  be  altogether  prevented. .  Cap- 
tive balloons  might  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  kites,  since  they  could 
be  elevated  in  a  calm,  and  maintained  at  any  required  height.  By  such  means 
a  multitude  of  experimental  researches  in  electro-meteorology  could  be  prosecu- 
ted. The  atmosphere  could  be  sounded  and  the  clouds  tibemselves  starched^ 
and  their  electrical  contents  submitted  to  careful  and  deliberate  examination. 

The  contest  respecting  pointed  and  blunt  conductors,  which  was  maintained 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been  already  noticed.  Although  the 
electrical  laws,  which  have  since  then  been  so  fully  and  clearly  established, 
can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  that  question,  an  experiment  decisive  of  it  made  by 
Beccaria  may  be  mentioned  here.  This  philosopher  placed  on  the  roof  of 
San  Giovanni'di'Dio  at  Tunn^  a  bar  of  iron,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
such  an  interruption  of  continuity  as  to  produce  sparks  when  electricity  passed 
along  it.  The  metallic  point  at  the  top  was  moveable  on  a  joint,  and  con- 
nected with  a  silken  cord,  by  drawing  which  the  observer  could  at  pleasure 
convert  it  into  a  blunt  conductor,  or  restore  to  it  the  pointed  form.  In  a 
storm,  so  long  as .  the  point  was  presented  upward,  a  stream  of  sparks  was 
seen  at  (he  place  where  the  breach  of  continuity  was  provided,  but  the  moment 
it  was  converted  into  a  blunt  conductor,  the  sparks  either  disappeared  alto- 
gether (which  generally  happened),  or  passed  in  much  less  rapid  succession. 

An  ingenious  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  lightning  drawn  from  the  clouds 
by  paratonnerres,  has  been  made  by  M.  Arago.  He  states  that  in  an  ordinary 
storm  a  hundred  sparks  would  be  transmitted  through  a  small  break  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  conductor  of  which  the  combined  effect  would  be  suflicient  to 
kill  a  man,  and  these  would  pass  in  ten  seconds.  As  much  lightning  would 
therefore  pass  per  minute  as  would  destroy  six  men,  as  much  per  hour  as 
would  kill  three  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He  calculates  in  diis  way  that  the 
paratonnerres  erected  by  Beccaria  on  the  palace  of  Valentino,  combined  with 
the  effects  of  the  pointed  parts  of  the  roof,  must  take  as  much  lightning  per 
hour  from  the  clouds  as  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  three  thousand  men. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  pointed  conductors  neutralize,  may  be  im- 
agined frofn  the  following  circumstance :  The  British  frigate  Dryad^  provided 
with  a  paratonnerre  (constructed  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Mr. 
Snow  Harris,  by  fixing  to  the  mast  itself  narrow  plates  of  thin  copper),  was 
several  times  exposed  to  violent  tornadoes  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  elec- 
tric fluid  was  seen  on  every  part  of  these  copper  plates  in  such  quantity  as  to 
produce  around  them  a  sort  of  luminous  atmosphere,  accompanied  by  a  noise 
like  that  of  water  boiling  violently. 

In  the  practical  adaptation  of  paratonnerres,  the  determination  of  the  range 
of  their  protective  influence  is  a  problem  of  great  importance.  The  physical 
section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  consulted  by  the  minister 
of  war  on  this  point  in  1823,  adopted  the  estimate  of  M.  Charles,  and  assumed 
that  a  circle  of  double  the  height  of  the  rod  would  be  protected. 

If  this  estimate  be  interpreted  with  j(eometrical  rigor,  it  would  appear  that 
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the  space  over  which  a  pointed  metallic  rod  extends  its  protection,  is  a  cone,  of 
which  the  vertex  is  the  point  of  the  rod,  of  which  the  rod  is  the  axis,  and  of  which 
the  section  made  hy  any  horizontal  plane  is  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  four  times 
the  distance  of  such  plane  from  the  point  of  the  rod. 

This  estimate,  wnich  is  evidently  empyrical,  and  of  which  the  experimental 
grounds  are  not  stated,  requires  much  elucidation  before  it  can  receive  un- 
qualified assent.  Does  the  conductor  extend  no  protection  to  any  surrounding 
points  at  the  level  of  its  own  points  ?  To  what  depth  below  the  point  does  the 
surface  of  the  cone  bounding  the  protected  space  extend  ?  or  what  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  base  which  limits  the  protected  space  taken  in  the  vertical  direction 
downward  ?  Does  the  same  form  of  cone  limit  the  protected  space  for  all 
kinds  of  structures  ?  Is  the  angle  of  the  cone  affected  by  the  presence  of 
large  masses  of  metal,  such  as  the  guns  in  a  battery,  or  the  machinery  used  in 
certain  large  factories,  or  the  armament  of  a  ship-of-war,  or  the  engines  of  a 
large  steamship  ? 

Theory  affords  no  grounds  for  the  law  laid  down  by  M.  Charles,  and  obser- 
▼stion  is  not  wanting  to  show  its  fallacy. 

The  foremast  of  &e  ship  Endymion  was  struck  by  lightning  at  Calcutta,  in 
March,  1843.  The  mainmast,  not  fifty  feet  distant,  had  a  chain-conductor, 
which,  according  to  the  above  law,  would  protect  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and 
6iiy  feet  diameter. 

The  bow  of  the  ship  Etna  was  struck  at  Corfu,  January,  1830,  although  the 
mainmast  had  a  chain-conductor.  Other  cases  of  similar  character  have  oc- 
curred to  buildings  on  shore,  one  of  which  has  very  recently  been  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Academy.  M.  Arago,  and  many  with  him,  were  un- 
willing to  admit  so  vague  a  law,*  and  experience  confirms  their  decision.  To 
protect  an  extensive  building,  several  paratonnerres  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  less  the  height  of  each,  the  greater  should  be  their  number,  which,  as  well 
as  their  position,  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  no  part  must  be 
more  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  rod  than  twice  its  height. 

Although  lightning  falls  generally  by  prefer^ce  on  the  highest  points,  of 
buildings,  it  does  not  always  do  so.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  with- 
out damaging  the  summit,  it  has  struck  at  the  middle  of  the  height.  In  some  ! 
cases  it  Ium  been  seen  distinctly  to  move  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  strike  \ 
the  side  of  a  steeple.  Cases  are  also  cited  in  which  it  has  entered  by  the  \ 
ground-floor,  where  it  has  struck  persons  and  caused  their  deaths,  doing  slight 
damage  to  the  first  floor,  and  none  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  house.  Such 
facts  suggest  the  utility  of  paratonnerres  with  points  presented  laterally  and 
obliquely. 

In  some  countries  the  superior  extremities-of  paratonnerres  are  formed  into 
a  group  of  points,  radiating  in  various  directions  like  a  star.  This  method  has 
been  suggested  by  the  supposed  advantages  of  horizontal  and  oblique  points. 
Experience  has  not  yet  supplied  data  on  which  any  certain  judgment  eaa  be 
formed  as  to  the  efliciency  of  this  expedient. 

The  rod  of  a  paratonnerre,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  conduct  tibe-  electric 
influence  to  or  from  the  earth,  should  be  of  such  thickness  that  it  may  not  be 
fused  by  the  most  powerful  current  of  electricity  which  is  likely  to  pass  through 
it.  Experience  indicates  that  this  purpose  wUl  be  sufficiently  attained  if  it  be 
a  square  of  three  qnarteia  of  an  inch  in  the  side,  or  a  circle  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. Toward  Uie  base,  an  increased  thickness  is  sonetimes  given  to  it, 
with  a  view  to  its  stability.  Paratonnerres  are  sometimes  painted  to  protect 
them  from  rust,  and  lampblack  is  selected  as  the  maierii^  or  the  paint,  in  coa«> 
sequence  of  its  conducting  power. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  paratonnmcres 
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ought  to  be  immersed  in  water  or  in  wet  soil.  If  is  necessary  to  add,  that  if 
it  be  in  water,  an  artificial  cistern  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  as  it  is  in  general 
stanch,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  by  non*conductors  of  electricity.  Exam- 
ples of  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  termination  to  the  conductor  are  not  wanting. 
The  cathedral  of  Milan  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  9th  of  June,  1819,  and 
the  lighthouse, at  Genoa,  on  the  4th  January,  1827,  and  in  both  cases  damage 
was  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  paratonnerres.  On  examination,  it  proved 
that  the  inferior  extremities  of  these  apparatus  were  immersed  in  artificial 
cbterns. 

To  increase  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  conductor  with  the  ground  it  has 
been  proposed  to  make  it  diverge  into  several  points  at  its  lower  end,  or  to  flat- 
ten it  into  a  thin  broad  plate.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  immerse  it  in/a  bed 
of  charcoal,  previously  raised  to  a  red-heat,  this  being  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity. 

When  several  paratonnerres  are  erected  on  the  same  building,  each  should 
communicate  with  the  ground  by  the  nearest  and  most  direct  route,  the  fluid 
by  such  means  passing  more  freely  through  them.  Their  efficiency  will  be 
still  more  augmented  if  they  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  all  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  roof. 

Flexible  metallic  wires  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  rope,  such 
as  are  sometimes  used  for  suspension  bridges,  have  been  proposed  as  substi- 
tutes for  rigid  bars  in  paratonnerres  as  being  more  capable  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  inequalities  of  buildings,  uid  less  liable  to  lose  their  metallic 
continuity  by  the  efiTects  of  rust. 

When  iron  beams  or  cramps  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  they 
are  sometimes  carefully  separated  from  the  paratonnerres  by  non-conductors, 
such  as  resin  or  pitch.  If  the  paratonnenes  be  properly  constructed,  this  pre- 
caution is  unnecessary.  The  lightning  will  go  to  the  earth  in  preference  to 
any  lesser  mass  of  conducting  matter. 

In  the  adaptation  of  paratonnerres  to  powder-magazines,  danger  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  electric  sparks,  which  issue  at  parts  of  the  conductor  where  mi- 
nute and  imperceptible  breaches  of  continuity  may  take  place.  The  sparks, 
catching  the  powder  which  may  be  accidentally  scattered  on  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  building,  or  lodged  in  crevices  by  the  wind,  may  produce  fatal  ef- 
fects. For  this  reason  it  luis  been  proposed  that  the  paratonnerres  for  such 
structures  should  not  be  erected  on  the  building,  but  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  ground  near  U,  In  that  case,  the  practical  principle  already  explained, 
by  which  the  range  of  the  protective  influence  of  the  conductor  is  limited,  must 
be  attended  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  paratonnerres  be  placed  round  the 
building  to  defend  every  part  of  it. 

With  the  view  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  paratonnerres,  independently  of  all 
reasoning  based  on  meory,  M.  Arago  has  collected  a  number  of  facts,  which 
are  too  interesting,  and  have  too  strong  a  bearing,  to  be  passed  without  some 
notice  here.    We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  stood  from  &e  time  of  Solomon  till  the  year  70  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  period  of  above  1000  years.  It  was  completely  exposed 
to  the  violent  storms  incidental  to  Palestine.  It  was  never  struck  by  lightning. 
Neither  the  Bible  nor  Josephus  mentions  any  such  fact,  which,  if  it  had  occur- 
red, must  have  strongly  excited  attention,  and  certainly  been  recorded.  Be- 
sides, it  was  covered  with  wood  both  within  and  without,  and  must  have  been 
set  fire  to  if  it  had  been  struck.  Michaelis  rightly  Infers  that,  in  the  course  of 
ten  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  continual  thunder-storms,  and  ages  before  the  in- 
vention of  paratonnerres,  this  building  toas  never  struck  by  lightning.  The  cause 
is  easily  explained.    By  a  circumstance  apparently  fortuitous,  the  temple  was 
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piorided  wi^  pantoiinerres  simiiar^in  pdnciple  to  thote  of  Franklin!  The 
roof  of  the  bmildiDg  was  formed  of  cedar,  covered  with  thick  gilding,- and  from 
end  to  end  was  adoxned  by- a  row  of  long  lances  of  iron  or  steel,  pointed  and 
giit.  According  to  Josephos,  the  architect  intended  these  nnmeious  points 
to  prerent  birds  from  deiling  the  roof.  The  several  fronts  of  the  building 
were  constructed  throughout  Uieir  whole  extent  of  wood  thickly  gilt.  Finally, 
under  the  porch  were  cisterns^  into  which  the  waters  of  the  roof  were  dis- 
charged through  metallic  pipes  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, diat  die  roc^  was  protected  by  a  vast  number  of  pointed  metaUio  rods 
communicating  with  a  superabundance  of  metallic  conductors,  which  were  con- 
tinued to  cisterns  of  water  below,  so  that  the  most  carefully-constracted  para- 
tonnerres  of  ^e  present  day  could  not  confer  greater  security. 

The  church  of  the  chftteau^f  Count  Orsini,  in  Carinthia;  standing  on  an  em- 
inence, was  so  often  struck  by  tightning,  and  so  many  fatalities  occurred  in 
consequence,  that,  at  length,  the  celebration  of  divine  service  was  discontinued 
there  in  summer.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1730  the- steeple  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.  AlUr  it  was  reconstructed,  it  continued  to  be  struck  four 
or  five  times  a  year.  In  1778  it  -Wns  entirely  demolished,  and  being  immedi* 
ately  rebuilt,  it  was  now  supplied  with  a  tnratonnerre.  From  that  time  the 
building  wais  iree  from  damage  by  lightning.  In  five  years  it  was  struck  but 
once,  and  then  the  fluid  was  conducted  to  ^e  earth  by  the  paratonnerre,  with- 
out injury  to  the  church. 

In  1750  and  1763  the  Dutch  church  at  New- York  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  sustained  great  injury.  It  was  after  that  provided  with  a  paratonnerre, 
and,  being  again  struck  in  1765,  sustained  no  injury. 

The  chordi  of  St.  Michael,  at  Charleston,  used  to  be  struck  and  damaged 
once  at  least  in  two  or  three  years.  It  was  provided  with  a  paratonnerre^  after 
which  it  sustained  no  damage. 

Before  the  time  of  Beocaria,  the  palace  of  Valentino,  at  Turin,  was  con- 
stantly struck  by  lightning  and  damaged.  Beccaria  erected  paratonnerres  upon 
it,  and  the  damage  ceased. 

The  tower  of  St.  MariE,  at  Venice^  was,imtil  the  year  1776,  constantly  struck 
by  lightning,  and  sustained  occasionally  great  damage.  In  that  year  a  para- 
tonnerre was 'placed  upon  it,  and  no  damage  has  occurred  since. 

Mr.  Snow  Harris  states  that,  of  six  steeples  in  Devonshire,  all  have  been 
within  a  short  period  struck  by  lightning.  One  only  sustained  no  damage,  and 
that  one  alone  was  provided  with  a  paratonnerre. 

The  present  lecture  would  be  incomplete,  were  we  to  close  it  without  advert- 
ing to  the  phenomena  termed  "  the  lateral  discharge ;"  it  bears  Intimately  on 
the  practical  part  of  the  Subject,  and  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  present 
certain  illustrations  of  the  action  of  electricity  which  have  not  been  included 
elsewhere.  When  a  portion  of  the  discharge  from  a  prime  conductor,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  Leyden  jar,  leaves  the  course  marked  out  for  it  to  pursue  a  side- 
path,  the  spark  consequent  on  such  deviation  is  termed  the  lateral  spark ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  spark  produced  by  the  division  of  the  discharge.  It  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  manner:  Let  a  powerful  electrical  machine  be  in  action,  and 
sparks  be  thrown  on  a  wire  held  by  an  insulated  rod,  but  having  its  extremity 
connected  with  the  earth ;  on  applying  the  knuckle,  or  a  brass  ball,  to  any  part 
of  this  wire,  sparks  may  be  obtained ;  not  that  the  wire  is  incapable  of  carrying 
away  the  whole  charge  safely,  but  because  of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  elec- 
tricity, by  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  conductors, 
and  take  the  widest  path  it  can.  The  tendency  is  even  developed  when  the 
side-path  only  lasts  for  a  part  of  l\^e  course  to  the  earth,  and  the  electricity  has 
to  return  again  to  its  original  wire,  for,  if  the  insulated  discharging-rod  have 
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one  ban  placed  rery  close  to  one  part  of  the  wire,  and  the  other  ball  very  close 
to  another  part,  a  spark  will  appear  at  each  ball.  In  this  qase,  it  is  evident 
that  the  metal  of  the  discharging-rod  was  of  no  ultimate  service  in  furnishing 
a  side-path  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  charge,  but  merely  relieved  the  portion  of 
the  wire  intervening  between  the  balls.  The  same  effects  occur  during  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery,  especially  when  it  is  insulated.  But  not  only 
is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  spari^  from  the  wire  itself,  but  even  from  any  metallic 
system  with  which  the  wire  is  connected.  We  have  ourselves  obtained  it  from 
gtM-bumers  in  aU  parts  of  a  very  large  building,  when  the  wire  was  connected 
with  the  gsa-'pttfes  in  one  part. 

This  spark  is  much  more  readily  obtained  from  the  prime  conductor  than 
from  the  Leyden  discharger,  obviously  on  account  of  the  low  intensity  of  the 
latter,  for  it  is  an  effect  of  intensity  idone  which  enables  electricity  to  pass  at 
all  through  the  air.  Voltaic  electricity,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  is 
abundant  in  quantity,  but  of  such  low  tension  as  not  to  pass  at  all  before  conlact, 
unless  from  a  very  extensive  series  of  the  pile. 

Now  the  law  which  regulates  all  discharges  is,  that  they  pursue  the  line  or 
lines  of  least  resistance.  When,  theiyefore,  we  sum  of  two  paths,  including  the 
interval  or  intervals  of  air,  involves  less  resistance  than  does  the  one  original 
path,  the  division  occurs  ;  when  it  involves  greater  resistance,  it  does  not  oc- 
cur ;  and  this  readily  explains  the  greater  facility  for  lateral  discharge  display- 
ed by  the  electricity  fh>m  the  conductor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Lieyden  flash. 
At  the  very  outset  the  former  will  overcome  the  resistance  of  many  inches  of 
air,  while  the  latter  is  insulated  by  less  than  one  inch,  and  hence  the  former 
has,  throughout  its  brief  existence,  a  power  greatly  exalted  over  that  of  the 
other.  And  this  path,  or  paths,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  determined  on  \ 
by  the  charse  in  its  progress  onward ;  it  is  a  course  entirely  marked  out  by  the 
action  of  induction,  antecedent  to  the  original  discharge.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mere  [ 
fact  of  the  inductive  action  being  able  to  find  a  path  offering  a  resistance  which 
the  charge  can  overcome  that  first  causes  the  discharge  to  take  place.  There 
are  other  instructive  facts  connected  with  the  lateral  discharge,  for  which  we 
have  not  space  here,  and  to  which  the  reader  must  refer.* 

*  Vide  Naat  Mag.,  Jan.,  1840 ;  Report  of  Committae  of  Hoiue  of  Commooa  oa  Ligfatniog ;  Ab& 
Elect,  1840    Proceed  Elect  800.,  1848;  Bama,  on  Thnnder-SioniMk  1843. 
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The  substances  endowed  with  nugoetism  exhibit  that  property  by  three 
distinct  effects :  ^ 

1.  They  attract  iron  and  all  ferruginous  matter. 

2.  Two  bodies  endowed  with  die  property  of  magnetism  will  attract  each 
other  at  one  part  of  their  dimensions,  and  repel  each  other  at  uiother  part. 
These  contrary  effects,  belonging  to  opposite  sid^s  or  ends,  are  called  mag" 
netie  pclarity. 

3.  When  a  magnet  is  placed  on  a  Tertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
on  which  it  is  free  to  revolve,  the  axis  being  between  its  poles,  it  will  oscillate 
on  each  side  of  a  certain  determinate  position,  in  which  it  will  at  length  come 
to  rest.  When  in  this  position,  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  and 
the  poles  will  be  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  in  which  the  magnet  is  situate.  For  all  magnets  similarly 
supported,  in  the  same  situation,  these  planes  will  be  parallel.  This  plane  is 
called  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  which  the  magnetic  meridian  makes 
with  the  terrestzial  meridian  is  called  the  variation  of  the  magnet. 

4.  If  a  magnet  be  placed  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  thnragh  its  centre  of 
gravity  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and  between  its  poles,  it  will 
oscillate  on  each  side  of  a  certain  determinate  position,  in  which  it  will  at 
length  come  to  rest.  When  in  this  position,  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
and  the  poles  Of  the  magnet  will  not  be  horiaontal,  but  will  make  a  certain 
angle  with  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  axis.  This  angle  is  called  the  dip 
of  the  magnet. 

The  power  of  the  magnet,  when  placed  on  a  vertical  axis,  to  fix  itself  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  any  place  to  which  it  may  be.  transported,  is  called  its 
directive  power ^  and  is  the  principle  on  which  its  application  to  navigktion  de- 
pends. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  for  iron  was  the  property  which  was 
first  observed.    Tins  property  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  gave  to  the 
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natural  magnet  (an  oxide  of  iron)  the  name  Magnes  (r^^r^)  \  derivedy  as  is 
supposed,  from  Magnesia,  a  district  of  Lydia,  in  which  the  natural  magnet  was 
found  in  greatest  abundance.  It  was  also  called  Lapis  Heraeleus,  from  He- 
radea,  a  city  of  Lydia.  From  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  would 
seem  that  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction  in  7ery  high  degrees  of  intensity  was 
then  generally  known.  Pliny  relates  that  Dinochares  proposed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  to  erect  a  temple  at  Alexandria,  the  dome  of  which  should  be 
built  of  loadstone,  so  as  to  sustain  in  the  air  an  iron  statue  of  Arsinoe.  Saint 
Augustine  also  alludes  to  a  statue  thus  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria. 

The  polarity  and  directive  powers  of  the  magnet  were  discoveries  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  application  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  navigation  must 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  first  knowledge  of  its  directive  power,  but  the 
discoverer  is  unknown  ;  and  even  the  century  which  was  honored  by  the  in- 
vention of  this  most  beautiful  application  of  science  to  the  uses  of  man  is  un- 
certain. It  is  stated,  in  the  ^count  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  Du  Halde,  that 
the  directive  power  of  the  magnet  was  used  in  that  patt  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  land-journeys,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  'difficult  to  imagine  that  its  use  for  sea-voyages 
should  have  failed  to  spread  itself  westward  until  two  thousand  years  later. 
But,  besides  this,  there  are  other  reasons  why  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
accounts  which  ascribe  this  invention  to  the  Chinese.* 

The  earliest  Work  in  which  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  distinctly 
mentioned  is  a  manuscript  poem  of  the  twelfUi  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to  Guiot  de  Provins. 
Guiot  was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  held  at  Mentz  in 
the  year  1181. 

Hansteen,  in  his  work  on  the  '*  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,"  quotes  an  Icelandic 
historian,  to  show  that  the  directive  power  of  the  loadstone  was  known  a  cen- 
tury antecedent  to  the  date  of  this  poem.  That  annalist,  relating  a  voyage 
made  in  those  seas,  says  incidentally,  that  **  in  those  times,  seamen  had  no 
loadstone  in  the  northern  countries."  It  appears  that  this  writer.  Arc  Frode, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1068,  and  therefore  probably  published  his  account 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Cardinal  Jacques  de  Yitri,  who  lived  about  the  year  1200,  speaks  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  in  his  '*  History  of  Jerusalem,"  as  indispensable  to  those  who 
make  sea-voyases.  It  has  also  been  said  that  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe, 
from  the  East,  oy  Marco  Polo.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Vasco  de  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  used  the  compass  in  his  voyage  to  India  in  1497. 

Before  it  became  the  subject  of  accurate  investigation,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  direction  of  the  compass  was  identical  with  that  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
and  that  it  pointed  due  north  and  south.  The  discovery  of  its  variation,  and 
that  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  variation  are  different  in  different  places, 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Columbus  in  1492.  There  appears,  however,  in  a 
volume  of  MS.  tracts  in  the  University  of  Levden,  a  letter  dated  1269,  by  Peter 
Alsiger,  in  which  the  principal  properties  of  the  magnet  are  mentioned ;  and, 
among  others,  the  variation.  The  honor  of  this  discovery  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  Grignon,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Gonzales,  and  others. 

Accurate  observations  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  began  to  be  made  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1550.  At  this  time  the  variation  was  toward  the  east. 
It  diminished  in  quantity,  and  became  nothing  in  1663  ;  after  which  it  passed 
to  the  west,  increasing  gradually  till  it  attained  a  certain  limit,  after  which  it 
diminished. 

"DelCagnete." 
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The  Dotcli  navigftton,  in  1599,  also  constructed  accurate  tables  of  Taria- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1576,  Robert  Norman,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
liondon,  discovered  the  dip.  He  found  that  the  card  of  the  compass  near  the 
north  point  was  always  depressed  or  inclined  downward,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  put  a  counterpoise  on  the  southern  pole  of  the  needle,  to  keep  it 
lerel. 

Mentioning  this  circumstance  to  some  scientific  friends,  he  was  advised  to 
construct  a  needle  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  to  observe  the  position  to  which 
this  downward  inclination  would  bring  the  northern  pole.  He  accordingly 
constructed  the  first  dipping  needle,  and  found  the  dip  to  be  about  seventy-one 
and  a  half  degrees. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  was  accurately  observed  at  London  by  Burrough, 
the  friend  of  Norman,  who  found  that  in  the  year  1581  it  was  eleven  degrees 
and  fifteen  minutes  east.  In  the  treatises  extant  by  Norman  and  Burrough,  no 
reference  is  made  to  any  change,  periodical  or  otherwise,  either  in  the  varia- 
tion or  the  dip. 

In  the  following  century,  the  change  to  which  the  variation  is  subject  was 
observed  by  Mair,  Gunter,  Gellibrand,  and  Bond.  In  the  year  1599,  Edward 
Wright  wrote  a  work  on  the  compass,  which  was  published  by  Prince  Mau- 
rice, lord  high  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  which  the  advantage  of 
keeping  registers  of  the  variations  observed  on  all  voyages  is  urged.  Thus 
the  variation  of  the  variation,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  place,  had  at  this 
period  begun  to  receive  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  navigation. 

When  Uie  influence  of  magnets  on  ferruginous  matter  came  to  be  examined, 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  they  not  only  enjoyed  the  property  of  attraction,  but 
that  soft  iron,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  actu- 
ally acquired  their  own  nature,  and  became  magnetic  also.  When  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  the  iron  was  found  to  return  to  its  natural 
state.  If,  however,  the  iron,  while  influenced  by  the  magnet,  were  twisted, 
filed,  hammered,^  or  submitted  to  other  violence  affecting  its  structure,  it  was 
then  found  to  preserve  the  magnetism  it  had  acquired,  even  when  withdrawn 
from  the  naagnet. 

When  inm  filings  were  scattered  over  a  sheet  of  paper  under  which  a  mag- 
netic bar  was  placed,  it  was  found  that  the  metallic  powder  arranged  itself  in 
a  particular  manner,  indicating  diflerent  intensities  of  attraction  in  different 
parts  of  the  bar.  At  a  point  near  the  centre  the  attraction  seemed  to  cease, 
and  to  be- augmented  in  each  direction  toward  the  extremities.  The  polarity 
of  the  magnet  was  consequently  apparent.  The  pointy  where  the  attraction 
seemed  to  be  most  intense  were  called  the  poles. 

Whtttt. a- magnetic  bar  was  broken  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  neutral  point,  each 
part  was  found,  to  acquire  separate  polarity,  and,  like  the  original  magnet^  to 
have  two  poles  with  neutral  points  intermediate.  When  magnetism  wa»  im- 
parted by  a  magnet  to  a  bar  of  iron,  the  former  lost  none  of  its  own  magnetic 
force.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that,  in  giving  magnetism,  the  magnet  loet  none 
of  the  magnetic  fluid. 

When  a  magnet  was  brought  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  steel,  the  effbct  was 
first  diacovered  to  be  feebly  bnt  gradually  increased,  until  the  steel  itself  be- 
came a  permanent  magnet,,  but  that  this  might  be  effected  suddenly  by  friction. 
Bars  iff  steel,  thus  magnetized,  were  called  artifieial  magnets, 

Gilbert,  in  his  work  already  referred  to  published  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
mentions  that  the  fact  of  magnetism  being  imparted  to  a  bar  of  iron  by  the  earth 
itself,  waa  first  discovered  by  examining  the  rod  of  the  weathercock  of  the 
church  of  the  Augiisunes  at  Mantua. 

VOKi.  IIt-8 
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The  possibility  of  conferring  magnetism  on  substances  which  are  not  ferru- 
ginous, was  shown  in  1733  by  Brandt,  who  imparted  magnetism  to  the  metal 
cobalt.  Cronstedt,  in  1750,  showed  that  nickel  is  also  susceptible  of  this  prop- 
erly. 

After  philosophers  had  become  familiar  with  the  attractions  and  repulsions, 
the  polarity  and  directive  power  of  magnets,  their  attention  was  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  numerical  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  attractive  or 
repulsive  force  which  they  exerted  under  given  circumstances.  For  a  long 
period,  no  estimate  of  this  was  formed  more  accurate  than  the  weight  which, 
by  attraction,  the  magnet  was  capable  of  supporting  attached  to  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  adhering  to  it.  In  1780,  Coulomb  applied  to  magnetism  those  beautiful 
and  accurate  instruments  of  investigation  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
in  electricity  and  other  departments  of  experimental  physics,  and  determined 
by  their  means  the  intensities  and  laws  of  magnetic  forces.  Two  methods  of 
measuring  the  force  exerted  were  practised  by  him,  similar  to  those  by  which 
electric  attractions  and  repulsions  had  been  measured.  These  were,  the  bal- 
ance of  torsion,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  force  was  estimated  by  the  action 
of  a  twisted  wire,  or  fibre  of  silk  ;  and  the  observation  of  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations which  the  attracted  or  repelled  body  made  in  a  given  time,  on  each  side 
of  the  line  of  attraction  or  repulsion.  By  these  means  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  force  of  a  magnet  was,  cmteris  paribus^  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  abso- 
lute intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  or  repelled  body  from  it :  a  law  identical  in  all  respects  with  that 
by  which  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions  are  governed.  He  also  esti- 
mated, as  he  had  done  with  electrified  conductors,  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism on  the  surface  of  magnetized  bars ;  and  found  that  in  bars  of  equal  trans- 
verse section,  of  which  the  length  was  considerable  compared  with  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  section,  the  poles  or  points  of  maximum  intensity  were  always 
at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  extremities  ;  and  that,  in  very 
short  bars,  the  poles  are  at  one  third  of  their  length  from  the  extremities,  and 
that  this  latter  position  is  the  limit  to  which  the  poles  approach  as  the  bars  are 
diminished  in  length. 

In  making  artificial  magnets,  either  by  means  of  natural  magnets  or  by  other 
artificial  magnets  already  made,  the  process  first  adopted  was  to  rub  the  bar  to 
bo  magnetized,  from  end  to  end,  with  one  o(  the  poles  of  the  magnet  by  which 
it  was  to  be  magnetized.  This  method  succeeded  sufficiently  well  in  magnet- 
izing short  needles ;  but,  when  applied  to  bars  of  any  considerable  length,  it 
was  attended  with  the  liability  of  producing  consequent  points — ^that  is,  in  fact, 
making  the  bar  into  a  succession  of  magnets  instead  of  a  single  magnet.  Thus 
a  certain  portion  of  the  entire  length,  measured  from  the  extremity,  would  pos- 
sess two  poles  and  an  intermediate  neutral  point ;  then  another  succeeding 
portion  of  the  length  would  possess  other  two  poles  with  another  intermedi&te 
neutral  point,  and  so  on. 

In  1745,  Dr.  Go  wan  Knight,  of  London,  practised  an  improved  method. 
He  placed  two  strong  bar  magnets  end  to  end  in  the  same  line,  the  north  pole 
of  the  one  being  in  contact  with  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  Over  them  he 
laid  the  bar  to  be  magnetized,  its  centre  coinciding  with  the  united  ends  of  the 
two  magnets,  and  its  length  laid  along  them.  In  this  position  the  two  magnets 
were  drawn  asunder,  their  poles  passing  under  each  half  of  the  length  of  the 
bar  to  be  magnetized.  By  this  method  the  bar  acquired  much  stronger  mag- 
netism than  by  that  which  had  previously  been  practised. 

Du  Hamel  further  improved  this  process.  The  bar  to  be  magnetized  being 
placed  between  the  pieces  of  soft  iron,  he  took  two  bar  magnets,  and  placing 
the  north  end  of  one  and  the  south  end  of  the  other  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar. 
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and  inclining  them  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  to  it,  he  drew  them  upon 
it  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  and  repeated  this  process  until  the  bar 
was  strongly  magnetized.  This  method  was  modified  by  Mitchell,  who  placed 
a  series  of  bars  to  be  magnetized  in  the  same  straight  line,  with  their  extremi- 
ties successively  in  contact.  He  then  placed  two  bundles  of  strong  magnets 
perpendicular  to  them,  with  their  ends  resting  upon  them,  the  northern  end  of 
one  bundle  and  the  southern  end  of  the  other  being  downward.  These  two 
bundles  of  magnets,  being  attached  to  each  other,  were  mored  over  the  series 
of  bars  to  be  magnetized. 

In  1789,  Coulomb  directed  his  investigations  to  the  processes  of  producing 
artificial  magnets.  He  showed  that  the  susceptibility  of  bars  of  steel  for  mag- 
netism depended  conjointly  on  the  temper  of  the  steel  and  the  force  of  the 
magnets,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  limit  to  the  magnetic  force  which  a  bar 
could  receive.  When  a  bar  attained  this  Umit,  it  was  said  to  be  magnetized 
to  saturation. 

The  magnetic  needles  of  ships'  compasses  being  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  it  was  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  navigation 
whether  heat  affected  the  magnetic  virtue.  Gilbert  was  the  first  who  observed 
that  a  magnet  lost  all  its  power  when  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  on  being 
cooled  did  not  recover  its  magnetism.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  much  later 
period,  that  the  influence  <^  heat  on  magnetism  was  submitted  to  accurate  in- 
quiry. 

It  was  natural  that  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet,  and  its  application  to 
navigation,  should  engross  a  large  share  of  attention ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ments of  maritime  countries,  more  especially,  should  cause  to  be  carefully  and 
accurately  observed  all  those  phenomena  by  which  that  property  was  affected. 
The  variation  of  the  needle,  and  the  changes  periodical  and  local  to  which  it 
is  subject,  were  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  nationa]  and  commer- 
cial interests  in  every  part  of  the  world.  So  early  as  1722,  Graham  had  ob- 
served that  in  a  given  place  the  needle  was  subject  to  a  diurnal  variationf 
which  was  afterward  ascertained  with  great  precision  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  It  was  observed  by  Waigentin,  secretary  to  the  Swedish  Academy, 
in  1750,  and  by  Canton  in  London  in  1756  ;  and  subsequently  by  Van  Swie- 
ten,  with  nearly  the  same  results.  From  all  these  observations  it  appeared 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  begins  to  turn  westward  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  deviate  in  that  direction  till  about  two 
o'clock,  when  it  becomes  stationary,  and  soon  begins  to  return  eastward,  ar- 
riving at  the  position  it  had  in  the  morning  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 
Canton's  observations  showed  that  the  amount  of  this  deviation  varied  from 
seven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes,  being  greatest  at  midsummer  and  least  at 
midwinter,  and  increasing  and  decreasing  gradually  between  these  seasons. 

More  recently  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Colonel  Beaufoy, 
Professor  Hansteen,  and  others. 

Cassini,  who  observed  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  at  Paris,  found 
that  neither  the  solar  heat  nor  light  influenced  it ;  for  it  was  the  same  in  the 
deep  caves  constructed  under  the  Observatory  in  Paris,  where  a  sensibly  con- 
stant temperature  is  preserved,  and  from  which  light  is  excluded,  as  at  the  sur- 
face. In  northern  regions  these  diurnal  changes  are  greater  and  more  irregu- 
lar ;  while,  toward  the  line,  their  amplitudes  are  gradually  diminished  until  at 
length  they  disappear. 

The  investigation  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  direction  of  .the  needle, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  it,  by  change  of  place  upon 
the  surface,  being  a  matter  vitally  important  to  commerce  and  navigation,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  maritime  and  commercial  countries,  from  an  early 
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period  in  the  histOTy  of  the  mariner's  compass.  In  fact,  what  may  be  not  im- 
properly called  magnetic  geography  )ias.been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  profomid 
interest,  as  well  to  the  merchant  as  to  the  philosopher. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  discoverer  of  the  dip  found  that  at  London 
a  magnetic  needle,  free  to  moTe  on  ^n  axis  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, presented  its  north  pole  downward,  forming  an  angle  of  abore  seventy- 
one  degrees.  If  the  instrument  be  carried  northward,  it  i9  found  that  the  dip 
gradusJly  increases ;  and,  on  reaching  a  certain  region  near  the  pole,  the  nee- 
dle would  become  vertical,  the  dip. being  then  ninety  degrees,  and  its  north 
pole  pointing  downward.  At  such,  a.  place,  the  common  dompass  needle,  mov- 
ing on  a  vertical  support,  would  lose  its  directive  power,  and  rest  indifferently 
in  any  position.  A  place  where ;  these  effects  would  be  produced  is  called  a 
northern  magnetic  pole. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dipping  needle  were  carried  toward  tlM  equator, 
the  magnitude  of  the  dip  would  be  gradually  diminished,  until,  on  arriving  at  a 
certain  region  near:  the  equator,  the  needle  would  become  horizcmtal,  and  the 
dip  would  become  nothing ;  and, if  the  dipping  needle  could  be  carried  round 
the  globe,  always  followiog  such  a  course  as  would  allow  it  to  retain  its  hori* 
zontal  position,  its  course  traced  on  the  glojbe  would  be  the  magneiiti  e^uaior. 

The  magnetic  equator  does  not  coincide  with  tbe  equator  of  the  globe,  nor 
is  it  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  It  never  departs  from  the  equator,  however, 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees. 

If,  after  passing  the  nuupetic  equator^  the  dipfnng  needle  be  carried  south- 
ward, its  south  pole  will  dip  or  be  directed  downward  -,  and  this  dip  will  in- 
crease in  magnitude  as  the  needle  appiroaobes  the  sou^  pole.  A  place  near 
that  pole,  where  the  needle  becomes  vertical,  is  &  southern  magnetic  pole. 

The  first  national  project  to  determine  the  elements  of  magnetic  geography 
was  undertaken  by  the  British  government  about  the  year  1 700,.  when  the  cele- 
brated Halley  was  commissioned  to  make  a  voyage  with  the  view  lo  oollec^ 
the  necessaiy  observations.  The  results  obtained  by  him  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  the  chief  part  of  the  advantages  which  o^ght  to  have  attended  them, 
because  of  the  absence  of .  uniformity  :in  his  instruments,  and  the  neglect  of 
making  proper  compariaons  c^  them  with  others. 

Since  that  period,  observations  have  been  made  and  recorded  in  all  exten- 
sive voyages,  and  thj9  data  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  this  pavt 
of  physical  geography  hasre  been  greatly  augmented. 
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Those  capital  experiments  by  which  the  science  of  magnetism  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  branch  of  electricity,  by  showing  that  all  magnetical 
phenomena  are  merely  effects  of  electrical  currents  modified  by  physical  infla- 
ences  peculiar  to  certain  substances,  are  of  so  very  recent  a  date  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  yet  falling  within  the  scope  of  scientific  history. 
NeYertheless,  the  important  relations  they  bear  to  other  parts  of  physics,  the 
high  generality  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  especially  their  susceptibil- 
ity of  being  reduced  to  mathematical  analysis,  require  that  they  should  not  be 
passed  without  some  notice,  even  in  a  sketch  so  brief  and  rapid  as  the  present. 
Since,  however,  it  is  proposed  in  these  volumes  to  enter  very  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  chief  experiments  which  form  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  elec- 
trical science,  it  will  be  suflicient  here  to  notice  concisely  the  chief  results,  in 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  of  those  experimental  investigations  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  science  now  denomina- 
ted eleetra-magnetism. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  electrical  inquiries,  indications 
were  observed  of  a  relation  existing  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Ships'  compasses  had  their  directive  powers  impaired  by  lightning,  and  sewing- 
needles  were  rendered  magnetic  by  electric  discharges  passed  through  them.  ! 
The  influence  o(  electricity  over  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  had  been  suf- 
ficiently noticed  to  suggest  to  the  clear  and  far-sighted  mind  of  Beccaria  a 
notion,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  vague  one,  of  that  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  established  on  the  basis  of  electro- 
magnetical  phenomena. 

^  No  facta  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive  to  afford  general  conclusions  were 
produced  until  the  year  182Q,  which  was  signalized  by  the  greatest  discovery 
in  physical  science  since  the  memorable  invention  of  the  pile. 

Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  had  promulgated  certain  theoretical  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  reUtions  of  electricity  and  magnetism  in  the  year  1807, 
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which  obtained  little  attention,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  new  facta,  and  the 
community  of  science  being  then  engrossed  by  the  various  and  interesting  ex- 
perimental apptications  of  the  pile,  and  the  magnificent  series  of  discoyeries  ' 
which  Davy  .was  beginning  to  unfold.  In  1820,  however.  Oersted  supplied 
all  that  was,  wanting  in  1807  to  fix  the  attention  of  scientific  inquirers— a  cap- 
ital experiment.  In  that  year  he  announced  the  fact,  that  a  magnetized  needle 
placed  near  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  a  pile  was  compelled  to 
change  its  direction  ;  that  the  new  direction  which  it  assumed  was  determiDed 
by  its  position  in  relation  to  the  wire,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  current  trans- 
mitted along  the  wire  ;  that  when  the  current  was  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  , 
needle  sufficiently  sensitive,  the  latter  always  assumed  a  position  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  wire ;  and  that  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  along  the  wire 
is  reversed,  the  needle,  making  half  a  revolution,  reverses  the  direction  of  its 
poles,  keeping  still  perpendicular  to  the  wire.  This  discovery  being  made  , 
known,  caused  unqualified  astonishment  throughout  Europe ;  the  more  espe- 
cially, as  all  the  attempts  made  before  to  trace  the  relation  between  the  elec- 
tric current  and  the  magnet  had  been  unavailing.  The  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  lighted  up  by  the  great  discovery  of  Yolta  twenty  years  before,  and  which 
time  had  moderated,  was  relumined,  and  the  experimental  resources  of  every 
cabinet  and  laboratory  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  pursuit  of  the  consequences 
of  this  new  relation  between  sciences  so  long  suspected  of  closer  ties.  The 
inquiry  was  taken  up  by  .Ampere,  Arago,  Biot,  Savart,  and  Savary,  in  France ; 
by  Davy,  Gumming,  and  Faraday,  in  England ;  and  by  De  la  Rive,  Berzelius, 
Seebeck,  Schweiger,  Nobili,  and  others,  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  these,  in  the  inquiry  now  before  us,  Ampdre  has  assumed  the  first 
and  highest  place.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  discovered  by  Oersted  made  known,  ' 
than  that  philosopher  commenced  the  beautiful  series  of  researches  which  has 
since  surrounded  his  name  with  so  much  lustre,  and  brought  electro-dynamics 
within  the  pale  of  mathematical  physics.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1820, 
within  less  than  three  months  of  the  publication  of  Oersted's  experiments  in 
France,  Ampdre  communicated  his  first  memoir  on  electro-magnetism  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  this  paper  was  explained  the  law  which  determined  the  pcmition  of  the 
nuLgnetic  needle  in  relation  to  the  electric  current.  >  In  order  to  illustrate  this, 
he  proposes  that  a  man  should  imagine  the  current  to  be  transmitted  through 
his  body,  the  positive  wire  being  applied  to  his  feet  and  the  negative  wire  to 
his  head,  so  that  the  current  of  positive  fluid  shall  pass  upward  from  the  feet 
to  the  head,  and  that  of  the  negative  fluid  downward  from  the  head  to  the  feet. 
This  being  premised,  a  magnetic  needle  freely  supported  on  its  centre  of  grar- 
ity,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  assuming  any  direction,  and  placed  before  him,  will 
throw  itself  at  right  angles  to  him  :  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  pointing  toward 
his  left,  and  the  south  pole  toward  his  right. 

If  the  person  through  whose  body  the  current  thus  passes  turn  round,  so  as 
to  present  his  face  in  dififerent  directions,  a  magnetic  needle,  still  placed  before 
him,  will  have  its  direction  determined  by  the  same  condition  :  the  north  pole 
pointing  always  to  the  left,  and  the  south  to  the  right. 

In  the  same  memoir  were  described  several  instruments  intended  to  be  con- 
structed ;  especially  spiral,  or  helical  wires,  through  which  it  was  proposed  to 
transmit  the  electric  currents,  and  which,  it  was  expected,  would  thereby  ac- 
quire the  properties  of  magnets,  and  retain  these  properties  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent might  be  transmitted  through  them.  The  author  also  explained  his  theory 
of  magnets,  ascribing  their  attractive  and  directive  powers  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricity circulating  constantly  round  their  molecules,  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  joining  their  poles  ;  the  position  of  the  poles  on  the  one  side  or  the 
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Other  of  these  plaaes  of  revolution,  iiepending  on  the  direction  of  the  revolving 
current. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Ampdre  coqimunicated  to  the  Academy 
another  paper.*  In  this  he  delivered  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 
reciprocal  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electric  currents  acting  on  each  other. 
He  showed  that  two  straight  wires,  along  which  currents  are  transmitted  will 
attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  currents.  Let  a 
line  be  imagined  intersecting  both  wires  at  right  angles.  If  both  currents 
moTo  toward  this  perpendicular  or  both  from  it,  the  wires  will  attract  each 
other ;  but  if,  while  one  of  the  currents  moves  toward  this  perpendicular,  the 
other  moves  from  it,  then  they  will  repel  each  other.  If  the  wires  be  parallel 
to  each  other,  they  will  attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  as  the  currents 
move  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions.  If  the  wires  be  in  the  same  plane, 
but  not  parallel,  their  directions  will  meet  if  produced  :  in  this  case  they  will 
attract  each  other,  if  the  currents  be  both  directed  toward  or  from  the  point 
where  their  directions  meet ;  and  they  will  repel  each  other,  if  one  current  be 
directed  toward,  and  the  other  from,  that  point. 

In  the  same  paper  he  proposes  the  hypothesis  of  currents  of  electricity  cir- 
culating round  the  terrestrial  globe,  from  east  to  west,  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  di|^ing  needle,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism. 

These  researches  proceeded  with  unusual  celerity.  On  the  9th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (October),  three  weeks  after  the  reading  of  the  last-mentioned 
paper,  he  presented  another  memoir  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  investigated 
the  properties  of  currents  transmitted  throush  wires  forming  closed  curves 
(courbes  fermees),  or  complete  geometrical  figures. 

While  Ampere  was  proceeding  with  these  researches,  Arago  directed  his 
inquiries  to  the  state  of  the  wire  through  which  the  current  was  transmitted, 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  every  part  of  its  surface 
was  endowed  with  the  same  magnetic  properties.  With  this  vie^  he  placed 
iron  filings  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  wire,  and  found  that  they  ad- 
hered to  it,  so  as  to  form  concentric  rings  upon  it.  The  moment  the  connexion 
of  the  wire  with  the  pile  was  broken,  and  the  current  was  no  longer  transmit- 
ted along  it,  the  filings  fell  off,  and  all  attraction  disappeared. 

By  a  process  inferred  from  the  theory  of  Ampere,  M.  Arago  sudceeded  in 
imparting  permanent  magnetism  to  needles  and  bars  of  steel  by  means  of  the 
electric  current.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  a  spiral  of  wire,  through 
which  the  current  was  transmitted,  while  the  needle  or  bar  to  be  magnetized 
was  placed  within  its  coils.  The  position  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets  thus 
made  depended  on  the  direction  of  the  screw,  or  helix,  formed  by  the  conduct- 
ing wire.  If  the  wire  formed  a  right-handed  screw,  the  poles  were  placed  in 
one  direction ;  and  if  it  made  a  left-handed  screw,  they  were  reversed.  When 
the  wire  was  made  to  form  a  succession  of  screws  alternately  right-handed  and 
left-handed,  the  bar  was  magnetized  with  a  corresponding  series  of  consequent 
points.  The  same  results  were  obtained  whether  the  electricity  transmitted 
through  the  wire  proceeded  from  a  Voltaic  apparatus  or  from  the  common  elec- 
trical machine.! 

At  the  same  time,  or  a  very  little  later,  and  before  the  information  of  Arago's 
experiments  reached  England,  Davy  succeeded  also  in  imparting  magnetism 
to  needles  by  the  Voltaic  current,  and  by  common  electricity ;  and  also  showed 
the  effect  of  the  conducting  wire  on  iron  filings.^  ^ 

*  Annalec  de  Chimie  et  Physiqae,  torn,  xr.,  51^170. 

t  Annalea  de  Cfaimie  et  Physiqae,  torn,  xv.,  p.  93. 

t  Letter  to  WoUaalon,  19th  of  NoTember,  18S0,  Fbflotophloal  Tfannetfoni,  1891. 
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M.  Ampdre,  with  the  view  of  more  completely  developiDg  the  action  of 
electric  currents  and  magnets  separately  and  on  each  other,  contrived  varioiii» 
methods  by  which  wires,  formed  into  parallelograms,  circles,  and  other  geo* 
metrical  figures,  could  have  a  current  transmitted  round  them,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  so  supported  or  suspended  as  to  be  capable  of  assuming,  any  posi- 
tion or  direction  to  which  their  mutual  attraction,  or  the  attraction  between 
them  and  magnets  placed  near  them,  or  the  influence  of  the'  nHignetism  of  the 
earth  upon  them,  might  dispose  them.  These  contrivances  afterward  became 
instruments  by  which  many  important  experiments  were  made  ;  the  first  of 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  on  the^  30th  of  October,  1820. 
This  was  the  fact,  that  a  wire  forming  a  plane  geometrical  figure  through 
which  the  electric  current  is  transmitted  will;  if  free  to  move,  dispose  itself  so 
that  its  plane  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  dipping  needle. 

On  the  same  day,  MM.  Biot  and  Savart  communicated  to  the  Academy  the 
results  of  experiments  made  with  the  view  to  determine  the  law  of  the  mutual 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  currents.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
were  reduced  to  analytical  investigation  by  Laplace,  who  showed  that  the 
law  resulting  from  them  was,  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  each  elementary 
part  of  the  current  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  object  on  which  it  acts  increases :  a  law  identical  with  that  of  all 
other  modes  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  effect  of  the  obli- 
quity of  the  current  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acted  was  also  deter- 
mined. 

On  the  4th  of  December  following,  M.  Ampdre  read  to  the  Academy  the 
memoir  which  contains  the  reduction  of  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism 
to  mathematical  analysis.  He  sbowed  that  all  the  various  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  action  of  magnets  on  each  other,  of  electric  currents  on  magnets,  and 
of  magnets  on  electric  currents,  and,  in  fine,  of  electric  currents  on  each  other, 
could  be  derived,  by  mathematical  calculation,  from  formulae  expressing  the 
action  of  tw^^  infinitely  small  elements  of  electric  currents,  acting  on  each  other 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  their  middle  points.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  concluded  in  another  memoir,  read  to  the  Academy  on  the  8th  and 
15th  of  January,  1821. 

This  year,  1821,  was  signalized  by  the  commencement  of  the  labors  of  Far- 
aday in  electro-magnetism.  This  philosopher,  who  has  since  attained  such 
well-merited  celebrity,  realized  a  suggestion  which  originated  with  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  A  magnet  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  a  wire  was  so  suspended 
that,  while  the  electric  current  was  passing  through  it,  it  was  capable  of  mo- 
ving round  the  axis  of  the  magnet  so  as  to  describe  a  conical  or  cylindrical 
surface.  While  the  current  was  maintained,  the  wire  took  spontaneously  this 
motion  ;  and  when  the  direction  of  the  current  along  it  was  reversed,  it  re- 
versed its  motion,  and  turned  round  the  magnet  the  contrary  way.  Reversing 
these  conditions,  and  instead  of  fixing  the  magnet  and  leaving  the  wire  free,  he 
fixed  the  wire,  and  so  adjusted  the  magnet  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  revolve 
round  the  wire  as  an  axis.  When  the  current  was  transmitted  through  the 
wire,  the  magnet  spontaneously  revolved  round  it ;  and  when  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  the  wire  was  changed,  the  motion  of  the  magnet  was  re- 
versed. 

Faraday  attempted,  without  success,  to  cause  a  magnet  to  revolve  on  its  own 
axis ;  but,  the  memoir  containing  the  account  of  his  experiments  being  pub- 
lished in  France,  Ampere  succeeded  in  producing  rapid  rotatory  motion  of 
magnets  on  their  own  axes,  and  showed  that  this  and  the  two  former  results  of 
Faraday's  experiments  followed  as  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  mathe- 
matical principles.     He  also  showed  that  the  same  effects  could  be  produced 
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with  helical  currents,  thus  affording  a  further  corroboration  of  his  theory  of 
magnetic  action. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  these  experiments  of  Faraday,  Davy 
thought  that  the  effect  of  the  magnet  on  the  current  might  be  obtained  in  a 
more  simple  state  by  transmitting  the  current  through  a  fluid  conductor,  and 
exposing  the  conductor  to  the  action  of  a  strong  magnet.     With  this  view,  two 
copper  wires,  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  with  sealing-wax, 
and  flattened  and  polished  at  the  ends,  were  cemented  into  two  holes  three 
inches  apart  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish,,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  wires 
was  perpendicular  to  the  dish.    The  coating  of  sealing-wax  rendered  the  wires 
non-conductors,  except  at  their  flattened  and  polished  ends,  which  were  not 
coated.    Mercury  was  poured  into  the  dish  so  as  to  cover  the  ends  of  jhe  wires 
to  the  depth  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  an  inch.     The  parts  of  the  wires  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bottom  of  the  dish  were  now  put  in  connexion  with  a  power- 
ful Voltaic  battery,  the  positive  current  flowing  into  the  mercury  at  one  wire, 
and  passing  from  it  at  the  other.     The  moment  the  current  commenced,  the 
mercury  over  each  wire  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation.     Its  sur- 
face was  raised  into  the  form  of  two  small  cones,  one  over  each  wire ;  waves 
flowed  off  in  all  direction  from  these  cones.     On  holding  the  pole  of  a  power- 
ful bar  magnet  some  inches  above  one  of  the  cones,  its  vertex  was  lowered ; 
and  according  as  the  magnet  descended  toward  the  mercury  the  subsidence  of 
the  cone  continued,  and  the  propagation  of  waves  aroimd  it  ceased,  until  at 
length  the  surface  of  the  mercury  became  perfectly  level,  and  a  slow  revolving   \ 
motion  pf  the  mercury  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet  began  to  be  manifested. 
As  the  magnet  was  brought  still  closer  to  the  mercury,  this  gyration  of  the 
fluid  became  more  rapid,  and  the  centre  round  which  the  gyration  took  place 
(which  was  directly  over  the  end  of  the  wire)  became  depressed.     The  rapid- 
ity of  the  rotation  of  the  mercury,  and  the  depression  of  the  centre  of  the  vor- 
tex, continued  to  increase  as  the  magnet  was  brought  nearer  to  the  mercury, 
until  no  more  mercury  remained  over  the  end  of  the  wire  than  was  barely  suf- 
flcient  to  cover  it.     This  rotation  took  place  with  either  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  over  either  wire,  changing  its  direction  when  either  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
net or  the  direction  of  the  current  was  changed.     It  is  evident  that  these  phe- 
nomena are  in  accordance  with,  and  referable  to,  the  same  general  law  as  those 
previously  discovered  by  Faraday.    The  same  effects  were  observed  when 
fused  tin  was  substituted  for  mercury,  and  when  steel  wires  were  used  to  con- 
duct the  current.     The  current  was  also  conducted  to  the  dish  by  tubes  filled 
with  mercury,  with  like  results.* 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  matter  forming  the  conductor  along  which 
the  electric  current  passed  had  any  influence  on  the  electro-magnetic  phenom- 
ena which  at  this  time  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  Davy  placed  , 
two  pieces  of  charcoal  in  connexion  with  the  wires  of  a  powerful  Voltaic  bat-  ' 
tery,  and,  by  presenting  their  points  toward  each  other,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  inches,  according  to  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made,  he  obtained  a  column  of  electric  fluid  formed  by  the 
current  passing  through  the  space  between  the  charcoal  points.  This  current 
was  not  transmitted,  as  usual,  along  any  conductor,  but  merely  passed  through 
the  air  between  the  points ;  and  its  presence  was  rendered  manifest  by  the 
light  evolved.  When  a  powerful  magnet  was  presented  to  this  column,  with 
its  pole  at  a  very  acute  angle  to  it,  the  column  was  attracted  or  repelled  with  a 
rotatory  motion,  or  made  to  revolve  by  placing  the  poles  in  different  positions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  wire  conducting  the  current  would  have  been. 
The  electric  column  was  more  easily  affected  by  the  magnet,  and  its  motion 

*  Fhfl.  Tnaa,  1823;  ako  Davy's  workflb  toL  vi,  p.  958. 
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was  more  rapid  when  it  passed  through  dense  than  throngh  rsreiied  air ;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  conducting  medium,  or  chain  of  aeriform  particles,  was  much 
shorter.* 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding  in  France  and  England,  the  dis- 
coveries to  which  they  led  conducted  a  German  philosopher  to  the  invention 
of  an  instrument  of  physical  inquiry  of  surpassing  beaut^r  and  utility,  and 
equalled  in  importance  by  none  wluch  had  appeared  since  the  balance  of 
torsion. 

The  multiplier,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  in  England,  the  galvanometer,  in- 
vented by  Schweiger,  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  presence  of  an  electric 
cunent  is  detected,  and  its  intensity  measured.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
a  wire  through  which  a  current  passes  will  have  a  tendiincy  to  turn  a  magnetic 
needle  at  right  angles  to  it.  By  this  beautiful  instrument  the  most  feeble  cur- 
rents may  be  made  manifest,  and  their  intensities  compared.  It  is  various  in 
its  construction,  according  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the  electric  currents  in- 
tended to  be  observed,  but  generally  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood, 
round  two  parallel  sides  of  which  a  copper  wire,  lapped  with  silk,  is  rolled,  so 
that  the  coils  of  wire  sh^l  be  close  beside  each  other,  and  parallel  in  their  gen- 
eral direction  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  frame.  Within  the  frame,  and  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  formed  by  the  coils  of  wire,  is  suspended  a  magnetic 
needle.  If  the  frame  be  so  placed  that  the  needle,  when  at  rest,  shall  be  par- 
allel to  the  coils  of  wire,  these  coils  will  be  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Matters  being  thus  disposed,  let  the  extremities  of  the  wire  be  put  in  connex- 
ion with  the  poles  of  a  Voltaic  pile.  The  current  passing  through  the  wire 
will  act  upon  the  needle,  and  each  coil  of  the  wire  will  affect  it  as  a  separate 
current,  so  that  the  total  effect  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  coils.  If 
the  current  in  the  lower  coils  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper,  it 
would  have  a  contrary  effect  on  the  needle ;  but,  by  the  manner  in  which  Uie 
wire  is  carried  round  the  frame,  the  systems  of  inferior  currents  are  contrary 
in  their  direction  to  the  superior  currents,  and  they  have,  consequently,  the 
same  effect  on  the  needle.  If  the  effect  of  the  current  thus  multiplied  be  suffi- 
cient, the  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism  will  be  overcome,  and  the  needle 
will  be  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  wires,  and,  consequently,  will  take  the 
direction  of  magnetic  east  and  west ;  but  if  the  force  of  the  current  be  insuffi- 
cient for  this,  the  needle  will  bb  deflected  at  some  definite'  angle  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  the  magnitude  of  which  angle  will  supply  the  means  of  estima- 
ting the  force  of  the  current. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sensibility  of  this  instrument  will  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion as  the  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  enfeebled,  and  the  number  of  coils  of 
wire  augmented. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  the  de-  ; 
flection  of  the  needle  takes  place.    If  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  be  deflected 
toward  the  east  when  the  current  passes  in  one  direction  through  the  wire  of  | 
the  multiplier,  it  will  be  equally  deflected  toward  the  west  when  the  same  cur- 
rent is  reversed. 

When  Ampdre  had  demonstrated  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  currents 
on  each  other,  and  on  magnets,  he  showed  that  the  terrestrial  globe  exerted  an 
\  influence  on  magnets  freely  suspended,  and  on  electric  currents  transmitted 
!  through  wires  so  supported  as  to  be  capable  of  obeying  any  forces  exerted  upon 
!  them,  identical  in  aU  respects  with  the  influence  which  a  sphere  would  exert 

>  round  which  a  wire  coiled  so  that  its  coils  shall  nearly  coincide  with  the  paral- 
s  lels  of  latitude,  through  which  wire  an  electric  current  is  transmitted,  running 

>  continually  from  east  to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth ; 

\  *  Phfl.  Tnms.,  1831 ;  Davy'i  woiki,  voL  tL,  p.  S39L 
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or,  since  the  wiie  in  such  c^ae  is  merply  n^cessioy  to  4K>iiduct  the  electricity, 
the  pheaomena  of  t^mslrial  ma^eti&oi  Qoly  require  the  admission  that  a 
series  of  electric  currents  continually  circulate  round  the  globe,  according  to 
lines  which  intersect  the  magnetic  meridians  perpendicularly. 

To  present  an  experimental  verificatioivof  tlus  theory,  M.  Ampdre  construct- 
ed a  plane  geometrical  figure— 4t  circle,  for  example— of  wire,  and  suspended  it^ 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  current  circulated  upon  it,  the  figure  was  ca* 
pable  of  moving  on  a  vertic^azis  through,  its  centre  of  gravity.  It  was  ob- 
served to  throw  its  plane  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. When  the  current  was  reversed,  it  turned  round  through  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees,  and  reversed  its  plane.  When  a  helix  was  suspended  on 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  current  was  transmitted  through  the  wire,  it  exhib- 
ited all  the  properties  of  a  magnet ;  when  suspended  on  a  vertical  axis,  It  as* 
sumed  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and  when  suspended  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  at  right,  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  threw  itself  parallel  to 
the  dipping  needle. 

The  hypothesis  of  Davy,  that  the  nucleus  of  the  globe  consisted  of  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  that  its  surface  was  oxydated,  sup- 
plied Ampdre  with  strong  grounds  of  probabiUty  in  support  of  these  theoretical 
ideas  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  metallic  nucleus  and  the  surrounding  shell  of  oxydated  matter, 
there  were  constant  chemical  actions  in  progress,  which  might  produce  a  se- 
ries of  electric  currents  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  these  currents,  acting  through  the  shell  of  oxides^  would  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  the  same  year,  M.  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  published  a  memoir,  in  which 
he  showed  that  when  a  current  is  transmitted  through  a  closed  circuit  of  a  rec- 
tangular form,  for  example,  it,{^fiected  only  the  sides,  which  have  a  v^ical  po- 
sition. He  established,  as  a  general  law,  that,  a  vertical  cunrent,  capable  of 
revolving  round  a  fixed  vertical  line  as  an  ajoa,  will  place  itself  so  that  the 
plane  passing  through  its  own  direction,  and  the  axis  round  which  it  revolves, 
shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  side  on  which  the.  cur- 
rent descends  being  on  the  ^ast  of  thp  axis,  and  the  side  on  which  it  ascends 
being  on  the  west. 

He  also  showed  that  a  horizontal  current,  though  not  susceptible  of  being 
influenced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  is  notthegrefo^  free  from,  all  action ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  proved  thai  when  it  is  free  to  move  parallel  4o  itself,  it  will 
move  in  this  mapner  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  apcording  to  its  own  di- 
rection ;  and  that  this  motion  will  equally  en^ue  in  all  positions  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  whether  it  be  directed,  north  and  south,  e^st  and  west,  or  in  any 
intermediate  azimuth. 

These  laws,  proved  experimentally  by  M.  de  la  Rive,  were .  immediately 
shown  by  M.  Ampdre  to  be  direct  consequences  of  .his  ttheoretiisal^principles. 
In  the  year  1827,  M.  Savary  directed  his  labors  to  foUovr  out  the  rsAsarches 
on  the  power  of  the  Voltaic,  current  to  impart  .magnetism  to  iron^  which  had 
been  demonstrated,  by  the  expieriments  of  Davy  apd  iijrago.  M.  Savary  dis- 
charged a  Leyden  jar  through  a  metallic  wire,  needles  placed  near  which  were 
found  to  be  magnetized,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  iqiparted  to  them 
was  observed  to  vary  with  their  distance  fiK>m  the  wire.  Being  placed  at  va- 
rious distances  from  it,  the  magnetizing  power  of  .the  current  was  not  found 
either  continually  augmented,  or  continually  decreased ;  but,  as  the  needle  re- 
ceded, it  first  increased,  and  ihen  diminished,  attaining  a  maximum  at  a  certain 
position.  He  abo  showed  that  as.  the  distance  vari^,  not  only  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  force  passed  thus  successively  through  maxima  and  minima. 
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but  the  polarity  was  reversed,  taking  alternately  one  direction  or  the  other. 
These  alternations  of  intensity  and  polarity  appeared  to  be  determined  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  weight,  diameter,  and  conducting  power  of  the  wire,  and 
the  strength  of  the  electric  discharge. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  unexpected  circumstances  attending  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Savary,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  showed  that  the  magnetizing 
influence  of  the  current  was  modified  by  transmitting  it  through  other  metals. 
When  the  needle  to  be  magnetized  was  enveloped  in  metallic  leaf,  the  magnet- 
ism it  received  was  augmented.  By  gradually  increasing  the  thickness  of 
its  metallic  coating,  the  force  of  the  magnetism  it  received  increased  by  de- 
grees till  it  attained  a  maximum,  after  which  it  diminished ;  and,  by  further 
augmenting  the  thickness  of  its  coating,  it  was  diminished  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  magnetism  it  would  receive  without  any  coating.  Copper,  tin,  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury,  used  as  coating,  were  found  to  possess  this  property  in  different 
degrees.  -  The  force  of  the  electric  charge  transmitted  through  the  wire  was 
found  to  have  a  singular  influence  on  the  phenomenon  ;  for,  according  as  this 
force  was  increased  or  diminished,  different  thicknesses  of  the  same  coaUog 
were  necessary  to  produce  equal  effects.  These  considerations  also  affected 
the  direction  of  the  polarity. 

These  facts  appeared  to  M.  Savary  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  any  hy- 
pothesis which  requires  the  admission  or  the  translation  of  electric  matter  by 
the  current ;  and  he  considered  that  they  indicated  rather  that  the  current  pro- 
ceeds from  a  system  of  undulations  propagated  along  the  wire,  and  transmiued 
by  it  laterally  to  adjacent  media. 


THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

The  fact  that  a  derangement  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  was  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  electric  effects  was  observed  by  Volta,  and  subsequently 
by  Dessaignes.  Volta  found  that  a  plate  of  silver,  one  end  of  which  was  more 
heated  than  the  other,  produced  Galvanic  effects ;  and  Dessaignes  observed 
that  convulsions  were  produced  in  the  frog,  when  the  muscles  and  nerves  were 
connected  by  a  silver  spoon  in  which  lighted  charcoal  was  placed.  These 
isolated  observations,  however,  led  to  no  conclusions  affecting  the  progress  of 
discovery. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Oersted  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  engaged  in  a  series  of  researches  on  the 
Voltaic  effects  produced  by  derangement  of  temperature  ;  and  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  during  the  years  1821  and  1822,  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  which  were  published  in  the  "  Transactions'*  of  that 
body,  and  form  the  basis  of  whatever  has  since  been  collected  under  the  title 
of  thertnO'electricity. 

A  rod  of  copper  being  bent  into  a  semicircle,  a  bar  of  antimony  was  soldered 
to  it,  so  that  the  two  metals  had  the  form  of  a  stirrup.  The  temperature  of  one 
of  the  points  of  junction  of  the  metals  was  raised,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
unchanged.  An  electric  current  was  immediately  excited,  passing  from  the 
copper  at  the  heated  point  through  the  antimony.  The  intensity  of  the  current 
was  augmented  by  augmenting  &e  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  points 
of  connexion  of  the  metals,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  was  reversed 
when  the  source  of  heat  was  removed  from  one  point  of  junction  to  the  oth- 
er. The  current  was  rendered  manifest  by  its  power  to  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle. 

Seebeck  observed  similar  effects  by  combining  various  other  metals  in  pairs  ; 
and  found  that  the  relative  electric  state  of  the  metals  did  not  conespond  with 
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that  assigned  to  them  in  Volta's  theory  of  contact.     He  also  observed  that  cur-  \ 
rents  were  produced  by  inequality  of  temperature  in  bars  of  a  single  metal,  \ 
when  they  have  a  crystalline  structure  ;  and  suggested  that  the  changes  of 
temperature  of  the  metallic  nucleus  supposed  by  Davy  to  be  within  the  exter- 
nal crust  of  the  earth,  might  produce  those  currents  circulating  round  the 
globe  to  the  influenee  of  which  Ampere  ascribed  the  magnetism  of  the  globe. 

In  the  year  1823,  these  inquiries  were  prosecuted  by  the  chevalier  Yelin, 
and  MM.  Marsh  and  Gumming.*  The  first  investigated  the  influence  of  the 
nature  and  form  of  homogeneous  metals  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
electric  current.  The  two  latter  philosophers  produced  the  revolution  of  ther- 
mo-electric currents  round  magnets.  Soon  afterward,  MM.  Oersted  and  Fou- 
rier communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  series  of  experiments  on 
currents  obtained  by  thermo-electric  piles,  made  by  combining  bars  of  anti- 
mony and  bismuth  \n  a  series.  The  alternate  points  of  junction  were  heated, 
and  the  current  was  manifested  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle.  This 
deflection,  though  considerable,  was  not  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  thermo-electric  elements  constituting  the  pile.  They  attempted, 
without  success,  to  effect  chemical  decompositions  by  the  current  thus  ob- 
tained. This  has,  however,  been  since  effected  by  Becquerel,  by  exposing  to 
the  action  of  the  thermo-electric  current  solutions  easily  decomposable.  M. 
Bottot,  of  Turin  has  also  succeeded  in  decomposing  water,  and  various  so- 
lutions, by  the  thermo-electric  current  obtained  from  a  pile  formed  of  a  series 
of  wires  of  platinum  and  iron. 

The  result  of  these  and  subsequent  investigations  of  Seebeck,  Becqu6rel, 
and  others,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  following  series  of  metals  pos- 
sessing thermo-electric  excitability,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  : — 

1.  Bismuth.  5.  Tin.  9.  Zinc. 

2.  Platinom.  6.  Gold.  10.  Iron. 

3.  Merenry.  7.  Silver.  11.  Antimony. 

4.  Lead.  8.  Copper. 

If  a  thermo-electric  couple  be  formed  by  any  two  metals  in  this  series,  the 
positive  electricity  at  the  heated  point  will  pass  from  that  metal  which  holds 
the  higher  to  that  which  holds  the  lower  place  in  the  series  ;  consequently, 
each  of  the  metals  in  the  series  is  thermo-electrically  positive  to  all  above  it, 
and  negative  to  all  below  it. 

The  intensity  of  many  thermo-electric  currents  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  temperature  up  to  40^  R.,  but  not  after  ;  and  at  a  certain  point  it  falls.  It 
appears,  tcx>,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel,  that  each  metal  has  for 
itself  a  proper  thermo-electric  potoer,  which  is  the  same  for  any  circuit.  He 
thus  expresses  it ; — 

MeUls.  Themo^Iectric  power. 

P.  Iron 5 

P.  saver 4*07 

P.  GoW 4-052 

P.  Zinc 4036 

P.  Copper 4 

P.  Tin 3-89 

P.  Platinam. 3-68 

M.  Nobili  obtained  thermo-electric  currents  by  the  contact  of  a  hot  and  a 
cold  cylinder  of  porcelain,  on  each  of  which  was  moist  cotton.  M.  Becquerel 
considers  that  the  water,  at  two  temperatures,  is  here  the  exciting  cause.  The 
rank  of  the  chief  metals,  in  the  thermometric  series,  beginning  with  the  posi- 
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live,  is,  according  to  Cumming-^ismuth,  mefcury,  platinum,  tin,  lead,  gold, 
copper,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  junction  of 
any  pair  of  these,  the  current  passes  from  that  higher  in  the  list  to  that  lower. 
Thermo-electric  batteries  have  been  made  by  a  combination  of  pairs  in  series. 
Baron  Fourier  made  a  hexagon  of  three  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony :  by 
heating  with  a  lamp  or  cooling  with  ice  three  junctions,  he  obtained  increased 
effects  ;  by  heating  and  cooling  the  alternate  junctions  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
creased the  effect.  From  experiments  by  Oersted,  "  it  appears  that  the  thermo- 
electric current  produces  a  prodigious  quantity  of  electricity,  but  in  a  state  of 
very  feeble  intensity,  while  the  Voltaic  current  has  a  very  great  intensity ;"  so 
that  shoit  elements  are  most  advantageous.  M.  Pouillet  found  that  if  the  elec- 
tro-motive power  of  a  constant  Voltaic  pair  were  95,  that  of  a  thermo-pair  of 
bismuth  and  antimony  would  be  1.  Mr.  Wheatstone,  by  his  admirable  appli- 
cation of  Ohm's  law,  found  the  proportion  1  :  946. 
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Heat,  like  aU  other  physical  agents,  can  only  be  measured  by  its  effects,  and 
these  effects  are  very  rarious.  The  dilatations  and  contractions  which  bodies 
undergo  by  change  of  temperature,  so.  long  as  these  bodies  suffer  no  change  in 
their  physical  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  gas,  or  pice  versd,  form 
the  best  and  most  convenient  means  of  measuring  the  degrees  of  temperature. 
This  property  has,  therefore,  been  taken  as  a  principle  for  the  construction  of 
instruments  for  measuring  heat,  which  hare  been  called  thermometers  and  ;>y- 
rometers ;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  measure  of  more  moderate  tempera- 
tures, while  the  latter  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  determine  the  more  fierce 
degrees  of  heat. 

Bodies  in  every  state  being  affected  with  a  change  of  dimension  by  every 
change  of  temperature,  all  are  adapted,  more  or  less,  to  form  measures  of  tem- 
perature. Solids  and  gases,  being  more  uniform  than  liquids  in  their  expan- 
sions, and  having  a  wider  range  of  temperature  without  attaining  the  limits  at 
which  they  change  their  physical  states,  would  appear  at  first  view  to  be  the 
best  suited  for  this  purpose.  There  are  other  considerations,  however,  to  be 
attended  to,  which  show  that,  on  the  other  hand,  liquids  are  best  adapted  for 
thermometric  indication.  The  changes  of  dimension  which  a  solid  undergoes 
by  change  of  temperature  are,  as  has  been  seen,  extremely  small,  and  not  easily 
observed.  To  appreciate  them,  it  is  necessary  that  their  effects  should  be  in- 
creased by  wheels  or  levers,  or  other  mechanical  means ;  and  such  apparatus 
never  fail  to  introduce  error  into  the  result,  in  proportion  to  their  complexity. 
Bodies  in  the  aeriform  state  command,  it  is  true,  an  unlimited  range  of  temper- 
ature, without  changing  their  form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  high  suscepibil- 
ity  of  dilatation  and  contraction  renders  them  extremely  inconvenient  in  meas- 
nring  any  considerable  variations  ot  temperature.  The  changes  of  dimension 
of  liquids,  while  they  are  greater  and  more  easily  observed  than  those  of  solids, 
and  therefore  require  no  mechanical  contrivance  for  magnifying  them,  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  less  than  those  of  gases,  and  present  a  means  exempt  from  the 
inconveniences  of  either  of  the  other  methods. 
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The  range  of  a  liquid  thermometer  must  not  only  be  confined  between  its  boil- 
ing and  freezing  points,  but  within  still  more  narrow  limits ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  expansion  of  liquids,  as  they  approach  those  temperatures  at 
which  they  pass  into  the  solid  or  gaseous  state,  are  subject  to  irregularities, 
which  render  them  an  uncertain  measure  of  temperature.  .In  the  choice  of  a 
liquid  for  a  thermometer  we  must  necessarily  be  directed  in  some  degree  by  the 
piurpose  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied.  An  instrument  intended  to  meas- 
ure very  low  temperatures  may  be  constructed  with  a  liquid  which  itself  boils 
at  a  low  temperature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  liquid  would  be  inap- 
plicable in  a  thermometer  designed  for  measuring  higher  degrees  of  heat. 
Thermometers  intended  only  to  measure  high  temperatures  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  constructed  of  a  liquid,  like  certain  oils,  which  solidifies  at  a  consid- 
erable temperature.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  that  liquid  will  be 
the  best  adapted  for  thermometers  in  which,  while  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  are  separated  by  a  great  interval,  that  interval  shall  comprise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  most  ordinary  objects  of  domestic  or  scientific  inquiry. 

Among  liquids,  there  is  one  which  eminently  fulfils  these  conditions,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  its  various  physical  /and  chemical  qualities,  is  otherwise 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  thermometer.  This  liquid  is  mercury,  or 
quicksilver.  Mercury  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  liquid,  ex- 
cept certain  oils ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
all  other  liquids,  'Except  some  of  the  more  volatile,  such  as  alcohol,  or  ether. 
Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  will  have  a  wider  range  than  any  other  liquid 
thermometer.  It  also  is  attended  with  this  convenience,  that  the  extent  of 
temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling  water  stands  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  limits  of  its  range.  Thus  it  happens  that  nearly  all 
the  temperatures  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  whether  for  domestic 
purposes  or  scientific  inquiry,  fall  within  the  range  of  a  mercurial  thermometer. 
It  is  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of  a  higher  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  its  indications  are  therefore  more  immediate  than  those  of  other 
liquids.  Its  expansibility  within  the  extent  of  temperature  of  the  phenomena 
most  commonly  observed  are  perfectly  regular,  and  proportional  to  those  of  sol- 
ids and  gases  at  the  same  temperatures.  These  properties  have  brought  mer- 
curial thermometers  into  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  render  the  thermometer  practically  useful,  it  is  necessary  that  its  indica- 
tions should  be  steady  and  uniform,  and  capable  of  being  compared  one  with 
another  at  dififerent  times  and  places.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  diiefly  neces- 
sary that  the  mercury  which  is  used  in  different  thermometers  should  be  per- 
fectly the  same.  To  insure  this  identity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mercury  used 
should  be  pure  and  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  Mercury,  how- 
ever, under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  never  found  in  this  state.  In  the  mine 
it  is  commonly  mixed  with  other  substances,  which  by  chemical  combination 
render  it  solid,  and  from  which  it  must  be  disengaged  by  the  process  of  metal- 
lurgy. Even  when  it  is  found  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  commonly  mixed  with 
silver,  lead,  or  tin — ^metals  with  which  it  combines  with  great  facility.  In  order 
to  have  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is  necessary  first  to  disengage  it  from  the  grosser 
substances  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by- 
straining  it  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather ;  the  subtle  parts  of  the  mercury 
will  pass  freely  through  the  pores  by  merely  squeezing  the  leather  between  the 
finders,  and  the  solid  impurities  with  which  it  is  mixed  will  be  thus  intercepted 
ana  separated. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  to  disengage  from  the  mercury  other  liquids 
which  may  be  combined  with  it.  This  is  easily  accomplished.  Let  a  boiler 
be  provided,  terminated  in  a  tube  at  the  top,  which  tube  is  conducted  into  a  re- 
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}  ceirer,  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  recon- 
verting the  vapor  of  mercury  into  liquid.  Let  the  impure  mercury  be  placed  in 
this  close  boiler  on  a  fire.  The  fact  that  mercury  boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  any  other  metal,  will  cause  it  to  be  converted  into  vapor,  while  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  mixed  continue  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state.  The  mer- 
cury will  thus  pass  over  in  vapor  through  the  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
into  the  cooler,  where  it  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  will  be  col- 
lected free  of  admixture  with  other  metals.  This  process,  which  is  called  dis' 
tiUationy  will  be  more  fiilly  described  hereafter.  If  the  mercury  happen  to  hold 
in  combination  any  liquid  which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  mercury 
itself,  such  a  liquid  may  be  dismissed  by  raising  the  mercury  in  the  boiler  to  a 
temperature  below  its  own  boiling  point.  The  liquids  combined  with  it  will 
then  pass  over  in  vapor,  and  will  be  collected  in  the  cooler  separate  from  the 
mercury. 

Having  now  obtained  pure  mercury,  unalloyed  by  admixture  with  any  other 
substance,  the  next  object  is  to  contrive  a  means  of  rendering  its  dilatations  and 
contractions  observable.  For  this  purpose,  let  a  glass  tube,  of  very  small  bore, 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process  of  glass-blowing ;  let  a  spherical  bulb  be 
blown  at  one  end  of  it,  of  a  magnitude  very  considerable  compared  with  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  As  the  tube  must  be  of  that  extremely  small  bore  which  is 
called  capillary,  the  bulb,  though  not  of  great  magnitude,  may  still  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  it.  When  the  bulb  is  filled,  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  mercury  will  cause  a  considerable  rise  or  faH  in  the  tube  ; 
because  the  bulb  not  considerably  altering  its  dimensions,  an  increase  of  vol- 
ume Jn  the  mercury  must  necessarily  find  room  by  forcing  the  column  upward 
in  the  tube  ;  and  a  diminution  of  volume,  for  a  like  reason,  will  cause  the  col- 
umn in  the  tube  to  fall.  If  a  portion  of  the  bore  of  a  tube,  measuring  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  contain  the  1 000th  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  apparatus,  then  an  expansion,  amounting  to  one  part  in  1000,  will  cause 
the  column  of  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  a  space  which 
is  easily  observable ;  and  if  the  bore  of  the  tube  be  everywhere  uniform, 
every  eighth  of  an  inch  which  the  column  of  mercury  rises  or  falls  will 
correspond  to  an  equal  increase  in  the  volume  of  mercury.  The  tube 
and  bulb,  thus  constructed,  are  attached  to  a  divided  scale,  by  which  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  may  be  accurately  measured  and 
observed. 

If  the  scale  by  which  the  variations  of  a  mercurial  column  are  measured  be 
divided  into  equal  parts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be  uni- 
form, for  otherwise  equal  divisions  of  the  scale  would  not  correspond  to  equal 
dilatations  or  contractions  of  the  mercury.  If  one  part  of  the  bore  were  larger 
than  another,  a  division  at  that  part  would  correspond  to  a  greater  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  mercury  than  a  division  at  another  part  where  the  bore  is 
narrower.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  that  the  divisions  on  the  scale 
should  be  equal,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be 
either  accurately  or  very  nearly  uniform.  There  is  a  very  simple  and  efiectual 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bore  of  a  tube  fulfil  this  condition.  Before 
the  bulb  is  blown  on  die  tube,  let  a  drop  of  mercury  be  introduced  into  its  bore 
so  small  as  to  occupy  a  space  in  the  bore  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
or  even  less.  Let  this  mercury  be  gradually  moved  through  the  tube  from  end 
to  end,  causing  it  to  rest  at  different  points  by  holding  the  tube  horizontally, 
and  let  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  tube  at  different  places  be  measured 
by  some  accurate  measure.  If  the  mercury  occupies  the  same  length  of  the 
tube  in  every  part  of  its  bore,  it  is  evident  that  the  bore  wiH  be  everywhere 
uniform  ;  but  if  it  occupies  a  less  extent  of  the  bore  in  one  place  than  in  an- 
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Other,  then  thai  part  where  it  occupies  a  less  extent  must  be  greater  in  dian- 
etor  than  other  parts,  and  the  bore  is  consequently  not  uniform. 

For  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  even  for  most  scientific  obserratioBs, 
thermometer  tubes  can  be  easily  obtained  of  sufficiently  uniform  bore ;  but  in 
scientific  experiments,  where  the  utmost  p<jssible  accuracy  is  sought,  it  bas 
been  thought  better  not  to  depend  on  the  uniformity  of  the  bore,  but  to  graduate 
the  scale  independently  of  this  condition.  Such  a  graduation  may  be  efliKted 
by  causing  a  drop  of  mercury  to  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  tube,  and  en- 
graving on  the  glass  with  a  diamond  a  number  of  divisions  regulated  by  the 
space  which  the  drop  of  mercury  occupied  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  bore.  These 
divisions,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  would  evidently  contain  the  same  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  correspond  to  equd  dilatations  or  contractions  of  the  fiuid.* 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  tube  has  been  obtained  of  uniform  bore,  and  a 
bulb  blown  upon  its  extremity,  and  that  we  are  furnished  with  pure  mercury. 
The  next  object  is  to  fill  the  tube  with  the  mercury.  If  the  tube  had  not  been 
capillary,  but  had  a  bore  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  mercury  could  hare 
been  easily  introduced  by  pouring  it  through  the  tube  into  the  bulb ;  but  the 
bores  of  tubes  commonly  used  for  thermometers  are  much  too  small  to  admit 
of  this  process.  A  method  of  filling  the  tube  is  practised  which  depends  part- 
ly on  the  high  expansibility  of  atmospheric  air,  and  partly  on  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  bulb  of  the  tube  is  held  for  some  time  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-  j 
lamp,  so  that  the  air  contained  in  it  becomes  intensely  heated.  This  air,  there- 
fore, expands,  and  becomes  highly  rarefied,  so  that  the  quantity  or  weight  of 
air  contained  in  the  bulb  and  tube  at  length  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  that  which  was  contained  in  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the«atmo- 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  another  purpose  is  answered  by  this  process.  A 
thin  film  of  moisture,  attracted  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  process  of  blow- 
ing the  bulb,  is  liable  to  attach  itself  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  bulb  and  bore; 
and  if  this  film  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tube,  it  would  disturb  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instrument,  by  becoming  mixed  with  the  mercury,  and  expanding 
with  it  in  different  degrees,  so  that  the  apparent  expansion  would  be  partly  de- 
pendant on  the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  and  partly  on  the  expansion  of  the 
vapor  arising  from  this  film  of  moisture.  By  the  process  of  heating  the  bulb,  and 
rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  tube,  this  film  of  moisture  is  effectually  evapo- 
rated and  expelled,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  tube  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  highly-rarefied  air.  In  this  state  the  tube  is  inverted,  placing  the  bulb  up- 
ward, and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  in  a  vessel  containing  pure  mer- 
cury. The  heat  by  which  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  was  rarefied  being  now 
removed,  the  air  begins  to  resume  its  former  temperature,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  being  thus  cut  off  by  the  open  end  of  the  tube  being 
immersed  in  the  mercury,  no  supply  of  air  is  admitted  to  fill  the  space  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  tube.  Meanwhile,  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  presses 
it  up  in  the  tube  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause  by  which  mer- 
cury is  sustained  in  the  barometer.  In  this  manner  the  mercury  will  be  found 
to  rise  in  the  thermometer  tube,  and  ultimately  to  pass  into  the  bulb,  the  greater 
part  of  which  will  be  fiUed.  The  smaU  quantity  of  rarefied  air,  now  contracted 
into  very  limited  dimensions,  will  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb*  Let  the 
tube  be  now  once  more  inverted,  placing  the  open  end  upward,  and  let  the  bulb 
containing  the  mercury  be  again  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  After  some 
time,  the  bubble  of  air  which  remains  intermixed  with  the  mercury  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  tube  by  the  expansion  caused  by  the  heat.     The  bulb  must  still  be 
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held  over  the  lamp  till  the  mercury  boils.  The  vapor  of  the  mercury  then  rising 
from  its  surface  will  fill  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  will  alto- 
gether expel  the  atmospheric  air  from  them,  so  that  the  whole  bulb  and  tube 
will  be  filled  with  the  mercury  and  its  vapor.  The  instrument  must  now  be 
once  more  inverted  into  the  cistern  of  mercury^  and  immediately  the  mercurial 
vapor  in  the  tube  and  bulb  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  being  removed 
from  the  lamp  which  sustained  it  in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  atmospheric  pres- 
sure will  force  mercury  into  the  tube  and  bulb  until  both  are  perfectly  filled. 
The  apparatus,  therefore,  is  now  filled  with  pure  mercury,  free  from  intermix- 
ture with  any  kind  of  foreign  matter,  whether  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
form. 

Since  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  made  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  it  follows  that,  when  adapted  for  use,  the  in- 
strument must  be  only  partially  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  evident  that  at  the 
lowest  temperature  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  measure,  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  ought  to  be  above  the  point  where  the  tube  rises  from  the  bulb  ; 
for  any  contraction  of  the  mercury  which  would  cause  the  whole  of  that  fluid 
to  enter  into  the  bulb  could  not  be  estimated.  The  whole  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  instrument  ought,  therefore,  to  exceed  the  contents  of  the  bulb  when  the 
mercury  is  at  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be 
exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  expansion 
of  the  mercury  causing  the  column  in  the  tube  to  ascend,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  length  of  the  tube  should  be  such  that  the  highest  temperature  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  expose  the  instrument  should  be  such,  that  the  tube  may  afford 
sufiScient  room  for  the  increase  of  the  column  produced  by  the  corresponding 
expansion.  From  these  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  quantity  of 
mercury  to  be  left  in  the  thermometer  mi^st  depend  on  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  on  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  the  instrument 
is  intended  to  measure.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  range  of  the  instrument  shall 
be  confined  to  a  few  degrees  below  and  above  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice 
and  boiling  water.  If  too  much  mercury  be  left  in  the  tube,  on  plunging  the 
instrument  in  boiling  water,  the  mercury  would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
by  its  expansion  overflow  if  it  were  open,  or  burst  it  if  closed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  little  mercury  were  left  in  the  instrument,  on  plunging  it  in 
melting  ice  a  contraction  of  the  mercury  by  the  cold  would  cause  it  to  fall  into 
the  bulb,  and  no  indication  could  be  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  contraction  of 
the  mercury  which  took  place  in  the  bulb.  The  law  by  which  the  dilatation 
of  mercury  is  regulated,  will  determine  the  length  which  it  is  necessary  the 
tube  of  the  thermon^eter  should  have,  provided  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the 
contents  of  the  bulb  are  known.  We  shall,  however,  for  the  present,  suppose 
that  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  so 
that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  shall  not  cause  either  of  the  eflfects  to  which 
we  have  just  referred. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  close  the  tube  at  the  top  by  melting  the  glass  with  the 
blowpipe ;  but  in  performing  this  operation,  care  must  be  had  to  exclude  all  the 
air  which  may  remain  in  the  tube  above  the  column  of  mercury.  It  is  found 
that  if  this  air  were  suflfered  to  remain  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer,  any  accidental  agitation  of  the  instrument  is.  liable  to  cause  the 
babbles  of  it  to  mix  with  the  mercury  so  as  to  break  the  column ;  and  when  this 
happens,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  disengage  it  from  the  mercury,  and  cause 
it  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 

In  closing  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  air  is  excluded  by  the  following  process : 
The  bulfo  of  the  thermometer  is  exposed  to  heat  until  the  mercury  has  dilated 
so  as  to  catise  the  column  to  rise  very  near  the  extremity  of  the  tube.     The 
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glass  at  the  extremity  is  then  saddenly  melted  by  tlie  blowpipe,  so  as  to  close 
the  aperture  immediately  above  the  surface  of  tne  mercury,  leaving  no  space 
between  them.  In  this  state  the  sealed  instrument  is  completely  filled  with 
mercury  to  the.  exclusion  of  air.  The  instrument  being  now  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat,  the  mercury  again  contracts,  leaving  the  space  between  the  top 
of  the  column  and  the  extremity  of  the  tube  a  vacuum. 

So  far  as  the  formation  of  the  tube  and  the  preparation  of  the  mercury  is  con- 
cerned, the  thermometer  is  now  complete,  and  by  exposure  to  any  variations 
of  temperature,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  may  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  accurate  and  easy  means  of  measuring  the 
variations  of  this  column.  As  we  suppose  the  tube  to  be  uniformly  cylindrical, 
a, scale  of  equal  divisions  attached  to  it  would  accomplish  this  purpose  ;  but 
such  a  scale  would  merely  give  the  variations  of  temperature  relative  to  one 
thermometer,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  indications  by  which  observations  at 
different  times  and  places  might  be  compared  when  taken  with  instruments 
similarly  constructed.  To  render  the  results  of  different  thermometers,  thus 
constructed,  capable  of  being  compared  one  with  another,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  select  some  points  of  temperature,  by  reference  to  which  all  thermometers 
may  be  graduated. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  instrument,  as  already  described,  is  plunged  in  a 
vessel  containing  melting  snow  or  ice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  will  gradually  descend  until  it  arrives  at  «  certain  point,  at  which 
it  will  remain  stationary,  neither  ascending  nor  descending,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  snow  or  ice  remains  to  be  dissolved.  When,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  ice  or  snow  is  liquefied,  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel  become 
pure  water,  then  the  thermometer  will  be  observed  gradually  to  rise  until  it 
attains  that  elevation  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were  placed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experiment  takes  place.  The.  inference 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  so  long  as  the  process  of  liquefaction  continues, 
the  temperature  remains  constant,  but  after  the  liquefaction  is  complete  the 
superior  temperature  of  the  apartment  causes  the  water  to  become  hotter ;  and 
this  increase  of  temperature  continues  until  the  water  in  the  vessel  and  the  air 
in  the  apartment  acquire  *the  same  temperature.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  point 
at  which  the  column  of  mercury  fixes  itself,  when  immersed  in  the  melting  ice, 
is  invariable  under  all  circumstances.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  ex- 
periment be  tried,  and  at  whatever  season,  atid  whatever  be  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment,  still  the  column  will  stand  at  the  same  height.  This,  therefore, 
furnishes  a  fixed  point  of  temperature,  which  can  be  ascertained  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  circumstances.  This  fixed  point  of  temperature,  being 
marked  in  the  scale  attached  to  the  tube,  is  called  the  freezing  pointy  or  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice. 

Let  a  vessel  of  pure  water  be  now  placed  on  a  fire,  and  let  the  thermometer 
be  immersed  in  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  gradually  rise,  according  as  the  water  receives  heat  from  the  fire,  and  this 
ascent  will  continue  until  ebullition  takes  place.  It  will  be  then  observed  that 
however  long  a  time  the  fire  continues  to  act  on  the  vessel,  the  mercury  will 
no  longer  rise,  nor  will  the  intensity  of  the  fire  cause  any  difference  in  this 
effect.  The  mercury  will  remain  steadily  at  the  same  point  until  the  whol^  of 
the  water  escapes  in  steam,  and  the  vessel  remains  empty.  From  this  experi- 
ment we  infer  that  there  is  a  temperature  beyond  which  water  is  incapable  of 
rising,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  heat 
communicated  to  it,  after  it  has  attained  this  point,  is  carried  off  by  the  vapor 
into  which  the  water  is  converted.  If  this  experiment  be  repeated  under  like 
circumstances,  it  is  invariably  found  that  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  seasoas. 
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tlie  mercury,  when  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  will  always 
stand  at  the  «ame  point.  This,  then,  is  another  fixed  point  of  temperature, 
which  may  be  determined  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  is  called  the 
boiling  point.  Let  the  point  at  which  the  column  of  mercury  stands,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  marked  on  the  scale. 

The  intenral  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  thus  ascertained,  is  the 
portion  of  the  tube  which  corresponds  to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  between 
\  these  two  points  of  temperature,  and  this  expansion  is  necessarily  idways  the 
same ;  consequently  the  proportion  which  the  capaciQr  of  the  tube  between  these 
two  points  bears  to  the  volume  of  mercury  contained  in  it  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  must  always  be  the  same.  If  a  number  of  difierent  thermome- 
ters, prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described,  be  submitted  to 
this  process,  it  will  be  found  that  the  interrals  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  in  them,  severally,  will  differ  in  length.  The  capacities  of  the  tubes, 
between  these  points,  however,  will  always  bear  the  same  proportions  to  the 
capacities  of  those  parts  of  the  instrument  below  the  freezing  point,  including 
the  bulb.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  uniform  expansion  of  mer- 
cury when  submitted  to  the  same  limits  of  temperature.  It  is  ascertained  that 
between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points,  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  amounts 
to  one  sixty-third  part  of  its  bulk,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice ;  conse- 
quently the  capacity  of  the  tube  between  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and 
boiling  water,  must  always  be  equal  to  one  sixty-third  part  of  the  capacity  of 
the  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the  tube  below  the  mark  indicating  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice.  The  different  lengths  of  the  intervals  in  different  thermometers 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  will,  therefore,  arise  from  the  different 
proportions  which  th^  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  tube  bears  to  the  capacity  of 
the  bulb,  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  below  the  mark  indicating  the  freezing 
point. 

Thermometer  thus  constructed  would,  at  all  times  and  places,  determine  the 
temperatures  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  whose  temperatures  were  equal  to  those 
particular  ones  which  have  been  marked  on  the  scale. 

Instruments  thus  constructed  would  determine  with  certainty,  whether  the 
temperature  of  bodies  to  which  they  were  exposed  were  greater  or  less  than 
those  of  melting  ice  or  boiling  water ;  but  could  two  philosophers,  instituting 
experiments  in  different  countries  corresponding  with  each  other,  declare  the 
exact  quantity  by  which  the  temperature  of  any  body  to  which  the  thermometer 
was  exposed  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  those^fixed  temperatures  ?  To  do  so,  he 
would  naturally  inquire  by  what  proportion  of  the  whole  interval  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  the  column  stood  above  or  below  either  of  these 
fixed  terms.  Thus,  if  he  were  able  to  declare  that  the  column  stood  at  a  point 
between  the  fixed  terms  at  a  distance  above  the  freezing  point  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  distance  between  the  freezing  and  bo3ing  points,  he  would 
enable  another  philosopher,  in  a  distant  country,  to  repeat  the  same  experiment, 
and  to  compare  the  results.  In  order,  therefore,  perfectly,  to  estimate  these 
proportional  distances,  the  scale  attached  to  the  thermometer  is  further  divided, 
and  the  interval  between  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  previously  agreed  upon ;  and  that  being 
done,  the  same  divisions  are  continued  above  the  term  of  boiling  water  and 
below  the  term  of  melting  ice.  The  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  inter* 
val  between  the  fixed  points  of  temperature  is  divided,  being  altogether  arbitrary, 
has  been  differently  determined  in  different  countries,  and  by  the  different  con- 
trivers of  thermometers.  The  thermometer  commonly  used  in  this  country, 
and  called  Fahrenheit* s  thermometer ,  has  its  interval  divided  into  180  equal  parts, 
called  degrees;  and  these  divisions  are  continued  upward  and  downward: 
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They  are  not,  however,  numerated  commencing  from  eiilier  of  those  fixed 
points  of  temperature,  but  the  numeration  commences  at  the  thirty-second  di- 
vision below  the  freezing  point,  so  that  the  freezing  point  is  32^  and  the  boil- 
ing point  212^.  The  origin  of  this  circumstance  will  be  stated  hereafter.  The 
centigrade  thermometer,  used  in  France,  has  the  intervals  between  the  fixed 
terms  divided  into  100  equal  parts  called  degrees,  the  numeration  commencing 
at  the  freezing  point.  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  generally  used  in  other 
parts- of  Europe,  has  the  intervals  divided  into  80^,  the  numeration  commencing 
likewise  at  the  freezing  point.  In  all  thermometers,  the  degrees  below  that  at 
which  the  numeration  commences  upward  are  called  negative,  and  are  marked 
by  the  sign  —  prefixed  to  the  number.  Thus,  — 10<^  means  109  below  that  de- 
gree at  which  the  numeration  upward  commences. 

On  the  slightest  consideration  it  will  be  perceived  that  however  thermome- 
ters may  vary  in  the  intervals  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  they 
must,  if  constructed  in  the  manner  just  ^described,  agree  in  their  indications  of 
temperature.  If  two  thermometers,  having  different  intervals  between  these 
points,  be  immersed  in  melting  ice,  they  will  both  stand  at  the  freezing  point. 
If  they  then  be  both  transferred  into  the  water  at  a  temperature  exacdy  mid- 
way between  that  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  mercuiy,  expand- 
ing in  the  same  proportion  in  both,  will  dilate  by  exactly  half  that  quantity  which 
it  would  dilate  were  it  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  conse- 
quently it  will  stand  at  the  middle  point  exactly  between  the  fixed  terms  of 
the  scale,  and,  consequently^  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale,  it  will  indicate  the 
temperature  of  122°,  being  9(P  above  the  freezing  point,  and  00°  below  the 
boiling  point.  In  like  manner,  if  the  thermometer  were  immersed  in  water 
having  a  temperature  exceeding  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  by  one  third 
of  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  above  that  of  melting  ice, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  will  rise  in  both  through  one  third  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  fixed  terras,  and,  consequently,  would  ascend  through 
a  space  equal  to  60°  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  freezing  point.  It  would,  there- 
fore, stand  in  both  at  the  temperature  of  92°.  This  reasoning  may  easily  be 
generalized  ;  and  it  will  be  sufiiciently  apparent  that  the  indications  of  differ- 
ent thermometers  will  be  the  same,  whiatever  be  the  length  of  the  intervad 
between  the  fixed  terms  of  their  scales. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  thermometers 
thus  constructed,  however  different  they  may  be  in  size,  in  the  capacity  of  their 
bulbs,  or  in  other  circumstances,  will  always  be  comparable  with  each  other. 
Experiments  performed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  may,  therefore,  be  coai- 
municated  from  place  to  place,  and  repeated,  with  the  certainty  of  an  exact 
correspondence ;  and  all  ^e  advantages  arising  from  multiplied  experience  w^ill 
thus  be  obtained. 

Various  other  liquids  besides  mercury  have  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  thermometers ;  but  the  several  conditions  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy 
which  have  been  explained  in  reference  to  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  for 
thd  most  part,  generally  applicable  to  all  liquid  thermometers  whatever.  Alco- 
hol, or  spirits  of  wine,  is  a  liquid  not  uncommonly  used  for  thermometers.  Its 
inconvenience,  however,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is,  that  it  boils  at  a  tempera* 
ture  below  that  of  boiling  water ;  and,  consequently,  it  will  not  admit  of  a  scale 
so  high  as  this  temperature.  By  adopting  the  precaution  of  excluding  the  air 
from  the  tube  by  the  method  already  explained  in  the  mercurial  thermometers, 
the  spirits  of  wine  may,  however,  be  made  to  indicate  much  higher  tempera- 
tures than  is  commonly  supposed.  They  may  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  or  even  above  it.  If  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded  from  the  tube 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  above  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  the  upper 
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I  part  of  the  tube  will  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  which 
will  be  raised  by  the  heat.  The  pressure  of  this  will  prevent  the  remaining 
spirit  from  boiling ;  and,  the  increase  of  temperature  not  being  limited  by  ebul* 
lition,  the  liquid  will  continue  to  be  indefinitely  dilated.  The  indications  of 
such  a  thermometer,  however,  at  a  higher  temperature,  are  not,  like  those  of 
mercury,  equable.  The  scale,  therefore,  if  intended  to  indicate  equal  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  should  not  be  resolved  into  equal  divisions,  but  should  be 
divided  experimentally  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial  thermometer.  The 
cause  of  this  has  been  already  explained  in  our  chapter  on  the  dilatation  of 
liquids.  As  we  approach  the  boihng  point,  the  rate  of  their  dilatation  sensibly 
increases,  so  that  equal  chajoges  of  temperature  would  correspond  to  increasing 
divisions  on  the  scale. 

It  is  of  the  most  extreme  importance,  in  the  construction  of  mercurial  ther- 
mometers, that  the  fixed  terms  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water,  which  are, 
in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  should  be  determined 
with  great  care,  and  should  be  rendered  independent  of  all  causes  which  could 
produce  accidental  variation  in  them. 

In  determining  the  freezing  point,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice  with  the  temperature  at  which  water  begins  to  freeze. 
It  wiU  be  explained  hereafter  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  water  may  be 
cooled  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  before  it  becomes 
solid ;  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  at  which  it  freezes  or  solidifies  can- 
not be  considered  as  fixed. 

The  temperature,  however,  at  which  ice  or  snow  melts  is  constantly  the 
same,  provided  the  water  of  which  the  snow  or  ice  is  formed  be  perfectly  pure. 
If  this  water,  however,  hold  salts  in  solution,  it  will  freeze  at.  lower  tempera- 
tures, and,  consequently,  it  will  melt  at  lower  temperatures.  Rain-water  or 
pure  snow,  when^  melted,  will,  however,  always  give  the  lower  term  of  the 
thermometric  scale,  without  any  liability  to  error. 

The  determination  of  the  higher  term  of  the  scale  is,  however,  attended  with 
more  difficult,  and  with  more  numerous  causes  of  variation.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  pure  and  free  from  all  admixture  with 
foreign  substances.  Thus,  water  charged  with  salts  will  boil  at  temperatures 
dififerent  from  pure  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  water  with 
which  the  experiment  is  made  should  be  either  rain-water  or  distilled  wateir. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause,  which  more  constantly  afifects  the  temper- 
ature at  which  water  boils.  It  appears,  as  may  be  elsewhere  shown,  that  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  whether  of  the  atmosphere  or 
from  condensed  or  rarefied  air,  will  affect  its  boiling  temperature.  If  this  tem- 
perature be  increased,  the  water  will  receive  a  higher  temperature  before  it 
will  boil ;  and  if  it  be  diminished,  it  will,  on  ther  other  hand,  boil  at  a  lower 
temperature.  Thus,  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver  will  boil  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  These  circumstances  may 
be  more  fully  detailed  in  another  lecture  ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  allude  to  them,  in  order  to  explain  why  the  pressure  of  the  atiOKO- 
sphere  must  be  attended  to  in  determining  the  boiling  point  on  a  thermometric 
scale.  The  barometer,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  is  subject  to 
fluctuation,  and  a  corresponding  change  takes  place  in  the  pressure  of  the  at^ 
mosphere  ;  consequently,  although  this  variation,  being  sitiall,  cannot  affect  the 
temperature  at  which  water  boils  to  any  considerable  extent,  yet  it  does  affect 
it  BO  much  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  important  calculation  in  determining  an 
element  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  upon  which  the  accuracy  of  all 
thermometric  indications  must  depend.  To  determine  this  fixed  temperature, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary,  either  to  recur  to  some  phenomena  not  affected 
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by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  to  select  some  determinate  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  height  of  the  barometer,  at  which  the  fixed  temperature  must  be 
taken.  An  alloy  of  two  parts  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  fire  of  bismuth,  was 
found  by  Newton  to  be  fused  at  a  fixed  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  As  this  fusion  is  not  affected  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  might 
be  taken  as  the  means  of  determining  the  boiling  point  on  a  diermometer ;  but 
it  is  more  conyenieot  to  note  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometer.  If  it  be  agreed  that  the  boiling 
point  be  taken  when  the  barometer  stands  at  a  giyen  altitude,  as  at  30  inches, 
then,  by  knowing  the  law  at  which  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  raries, 
with  reference  to  the  yariation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
easy  to  reduce  the  boiling  temperature  under  any  pressure  to  that  with  the 
pressure  agreed  upon.  The  pressure  recommended  in  the  directions  published 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  construction  of  thermometers,  is  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  the  barometer  stands  at  29*8  inches. 

The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  is  varied,  in  some  degree,  according 
to  the  material  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and  also  according  to  solid  suIh 
stances  which  may  be  mixed  with  it,  though  they  may  not  be  held  in  soluuon. 
If  distilled  water  be  boiled  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  the  process  will  be  observed  to 
go  on  irregularly,  and  with  apparent  difficulty.  When  the  fire  is  removed,  and 
the  temperature  Jowered,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  state  of  ebullition  by  throw- 
ing into  it  some  iron  filings.  Nevertheless,  though  it  thus  boils,  its  tempera- 
ture is  lower  than  that  which  it  had  when  boiled  in  the  glass  before  the  iron 
filings  were  introduced.  In  determining  the  boDing  point  on  the  thermometric 
scale,  the  water  should,  therefore,  be  free  from  any  solid  admixture,  and  should 
be  boiled  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

In  observing  these  fixed  points  of  temperature,  the  thermometer,  when  im- 
mersed in  melting  ice,  should  be  completely  submerged,  not  only  as  to  the 
bulb,  but  as  to  the  tube,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  mercury  should  take  the 
same  temperature.  If  the  bulb  alone  were  immersed,  the  mercury  in  the  bulb 
would  have  the  temperature  of  the  melting  ice,  while  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  would  have  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air ;  consequently,  the 
column  would  stand  at  a  greater  altitude  than  that  wblch  it  would  have  were 
it  all  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  possible,  by  calculation,  to  allow  for  this 
difference ;  but  it  is  more  effectual,  and  more  conducive  to  accuracy,  to  im- 
merse the  whole  thermometer  in  the  fluid. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  boiling  point  requires  still  further  precau- 
tions. 

When  water  contained  in  the  vessel  boils,  the  strata  at  different  depths  have 
different  temperatures ;  and  if  the  instrument  be  immersed  vertically,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bulb  will  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  fluid,  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  not  immersed  to  a  greater  depth 
than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bulb  and  tube.  This  position,  however,  is  one 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  observe  with  accuracy  the  height  of  the 
column.  The  fact,  which  will  be  proved  hereader,  that  steam  raised  from  wa- 
ter has  the  same  temperature  with  the  water  from  which  it  proceeds,  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  fixing  the  boiling  point.  Let  the  thermometer  tube  be  in- 
serted in  the  neck  of  a  vessel,  so  that  the  bulb  shall  reach  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  let  another  orifice  be  provided  through  which  the  steam  may 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  This  done,  let  the  water  be  boiled  until  the 
space  in  the  vessel  above  its  surface  is  completely  filled  with  steam,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  rapid  escape  of  the  steam  from  the  orifice  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  thermometer,  including  the  tube  and  bulb,  is  now  surrounded  by 
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an  atmospheTe  of  steam  raised  from  the  water  under  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  steam  has  the  true  temperature  of  the  boiling  water ; 
and,  by  drawing  the  tube  upward  through  the  orifice  in  which  it  plays,  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  thermometer  may  be  marked  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  thus  the  boiling  point  may  be  determined. 

The  yariation  of  the  column  in  the  thermometric  tube,  strictly  speaking,  arises 
not  from  the  expansion  of  the  mercurv  alone,  but  from  the  difference  between 
the  expansions  of  the  mercury  and  glass.  It  is  clear  that,  if  a  given  change 
of  temperature  dilated  equally  the  glass  of  the  tube  and  bulb,  and  the  mercury 
contained  in  it,  the  height  of  the  column  would  not  be  varied ;  because,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  dimensions  of  the  mercury  would  be  increased,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  tube  and  bulb  would  also  be  increased.  But^  in  fact,  although  the 
tube  and  bulb  undergo  an  increase  of  dimension  from  every  change  of  tempera- 
ture, fhzX  increase  is  extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  dilatations  of 
the  mercury,  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  that  more  room  is  made  for 
the  fluid  by  the  dilatation  of  the  glass,  yet  still,  the  room  not  being  nearly  suf- 
ficient, the  mercury  rises.  Nevertheless,  although  the  variations  of  the  mer- 
curial column  are  not  absolute  indications  of  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
mercury,  yet  it  so  happens  that,  under  all  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
a  mercttrilU  thermometer  can  be  submitted,  the  dilatation  of  glass  is  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  dilatation  of  mercury,  and  consequently  the  change  of  volume 
of  the  mercury  bears  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  change  of  the  capacity  of  the 
tube ;  and  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  column  contained  in  the  tube  bears 
also  the  same  proportion  to  the  variations  which  it  would  undergo  if  the  glass 
suffered  no  expansion  or  contraction.  The  apparent  dilatation  of  the  mercury, 
or  the  difference  between  the  dilatations  of  the  mercury  and  glass,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  amounts  to  one  sixty-third  part  of  the  volume 
of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  ;  and  tlie  actual  dilatation  of  the 
mercury  between  these  limits  of  temperature  is  somewhat  less  than  this, 
being  ^i^^  parts  of  the  volume  of  the  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice. 

The  fact  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  independent  of  the  ab- 
solute expansion  of  the  glass  which  forms  it  ie  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
because  it  shows  that  the  accuracy  of  thermometers  does  not  depend  upon  the 
species  of  glass  of  which  they  are  formed.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  one  of  the 
conditions  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  thermometer  would  be,  that  the 
glass  should  be  manufactured  of  elements  precisely  alike  in  all  cases.  That, 
however,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Different  kinds  of  glass  undergo  different 
degrees  of  expansion  by  change  of  temperature ;  but  they  will  expand  propor- 
tionally to  each  other,  and  proportionally  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  within 
those  limits  of  temperature  to  which  mercurial  thermometers  are  applied. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  reasoning  that  has  been  pursued  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  indications  of  all  thermometers  whatever  would  necessarily  cor- 
respond, even  though  the  fluid  from  which  they  are  formed  were  different,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  rate  of  its  expansion  correspond  with  that  of  mercury.  A 
thermometer  of  spirits  of  wine,  within  that  part  of  the  scale  through  which  the 
dilatation  of  that  fluid  is  uniform,  would  necessarily  correspond  with  the  mer- 
curial thermometer.  The  difference  would  only  be  in  the  length  of  the  scale, 
OTy  in  other  words,  in  the  distances  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points. 
In  the  case  of  spirits  of  wine,  however,  the  rate  of  dilatation  approaching  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  not  uniform,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  preceding  details  respecting  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  thermometers  may  be  elaborately  minute,  and  that  an  in- 
strument apparently  so  trifling  as  a  glass  bulb  blown  on  the  extremity  of  a  tube. 
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and  partially  filled  with  quicksilver,  ccnild  be  described,  and  have  ito  properties 
explained,  in  a  much  more  limited  space.     It  ^btomld,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  trifling  as  this  instrument  may  appear,  its  uses  are^  pevfaaps,  more  exten- 
sive, and  certainly  not  Jess  important,  than  any  other  meaas  of  ezperimenul 
investigation  by  -which  we  are  enabled  to  semtinise  the  laws  of  nature.    There 
\  is  no  departmcmt  of  natural  science  where  eaperiment  and  observation  are  the 
means  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  indications  of  this  instrument  are  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  and  this  must  be  af^arent,  if  it  be  considered  how  essen- 
tially the  states  of  all  bodies,  whether  those  contemplated  in  mechanical  sci- 
ence, in  chemistry,  nay^  even  in  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  are  affected 
both  by  the  external  application  of  heat  and  its  internal  development.    Without 
the  thermometer,  we  shotdd  possess  no  means  of  determining  those  changes  of 
effects  better  than  the  very  fallible  and  inaccurate  perceptions  of  the  senses ; 
perceptions  which,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  depend- much  more  upon  cir- 
cumstances in  our  ever-changing  states  of  body,  than  on  the  slates  of  the  bod- 
ies around  us.     In  physics,  the  thermometer  is  indispensable  in  almost  every 
experiment.     In  the  laboratory,  the  chemist  can  scarcely  conduct  a  process 
with  any  degree  of  philosophicsil  accuracy  without  an  observation  of  tempera- 
tures.    In  the  observatory,  the  astronomer  who  is  ignorant  what  eflects  chan- 
ges of  temperature  produce  on  the  indications  of  the  large  metallic  instruments 
which  he  uses — instruments  so  highly  suscef^tible  of  dilatation  and  contraction 
— would  be  surrounded  with  sources  of  error,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  estimate  the  amount,  or  even  to  detect  the  existence.     Bven  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens  changes  its  appearance  in  obedience  to  the  fluctuating  tem- 
peratures of  air ;  nor  is  there  a  single  object  in  the  firmament  seen  in  the  same 
position  for  two  successive  hours,  and  never  in  the  true  position  which  it  ! 
would  have  independently  of  the  effects  of  heat.     The  vicissitudes  of  heat  aod 
cold,  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  subject,  must,  therefore,  be  appreciated  before 
the  observer  can  pronounce  on  the  position  of  any  celestial  object ;  and  to  this 
there  is  no  guide  but  the  thermometric  tube.    The  naturalist,  in  investigating 
the  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  organized  bodies,  bases  many  of  his 
generalizations  on  their  temperatures  discovered  by  this  instrument.    In  inves- 
tigating the  qualities  of  different  parts  of  our  planet,  the  variations  of  clioBate 
,  corresponding  with  changes  of  latitude,  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  land  and 
sea,  the  various  meteorological  facts  essential  to  all  knowledge  of  climate  and 
to  all  investigation  in  physical  geography,  depend  on  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.     The  measurement  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  of  the  position 
of  balloons  in  the  atmosphere,  are  estimated  by  combined  observations  on  this 
instrument  and  the  barometer.    When  these  and  numerous  other  considerations 
are  called  to  mind,  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  inappropriate,  even  in  a  work 
of  a  popular  nature,  to  enter  into  the  details  which  have  been  here  given  re- 
specting the  construction  and  use  of  this  instrument.    For  the  same  reaaona,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  tl^  general  reader  shortly  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  thermometers  before  we  conclude  this  lec- 
ture. 

Like  other  inventions  of  very  extensive  utility  and  remote  date,  that  o€  the 
thermometer  is  disputed  by  many  contending  claimants ;  and,  like  other  inTen- 
tions,  the  merit  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but  to  be  distributed  among 
many.  The  several  arrangements  which  render  the  instrument  useful  and  ac* 
curate  as  a  measure  of  a  degree  of  temperature  were  suggested  successively, 
and  adopted  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and  some  of  the  latest  of  them  have 
not  been  of  very  remote  date. 

The  notion  of  using  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  bulb  and  tube 
of  glass,  as  a  means  of  indicating  changes  of  temperature,  is  said  by  some  to 
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I  hare  beien  first  sqggetted  by  Gornelioa  Drebbel,  a  resident  at  Alkmaer,  in  Hol- 
land. Hq  is  said  by  fioerbaaye  and  Muscbenbroek  to  baye  invented  thermom- 
eters about  the  year  1600.  Some  Italian  writers  also  assign  this  honor  to 
Drebbel,  bat  others  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  Galileo  ;  while  it  is  as- 
serted by  other  Italian  authorities,  including  Borelli  and  Malpighi,  that  the 
merit  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Sanctorio,  a  well-known  medical  professor  at 
Padua. .  Sanctorio,  indeed,  claims  the  invention  himself,  and  the  Florentine  aca- 
demicians, Borelli  and  Malpigbii  are  witnesses  not  likely  to  be  biased  in  favor 
of  the  Patavinian  professor. 

The  theimomdter  of  Sanctorio  was  formed  of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube,  in  which 
the  air  was  first  rarefied  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  end 
of  the  tube  was  then  plunged  in  a  colored  liquid,  wluch,  when  the  air  contract- 
ed by  cooling,  was  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
tube  was  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  called  degrees.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  medium  surrounding  the  bulb  was  raised,  the  air  included  in 
it  expanded,  and  the  colored  liquid  was  forced  downward  in  the  tube.  When 
the  temperature  surrounding  the  bulb,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lowered,  the  air 
losing  some  of  its  elastici^,  the  liquid  was  forced  higher  in  the  tube  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  number  of  degrees  on  the  tube  through  which  the 
cobred  liquid  moved  were  taken  as  the  indication  of  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Thus  the  thermometer  of  Sanctorio  was,  in  fact,  an  air  thermometer.  Its 
indications,  however,  were  necessarily  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  as  well  ^ls  by  change  of  temperature.  At  the  same  tempera- 
tare,  an  increase  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  cause  the  column  to  rise 
in  the  tube,  and  a  decrease  would  cause  it  to  fall.  Such  an  instrument,  there- 
fore, when  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  variations  of  temperature,  should  always 
be  corrected  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  thermometric  column.  This 
thermometer  has  no  fixed  points  of  temperature,  nor  could  the  indications  of 
one  instrument  be  compared  with  those  of  another,  nor  with  itself,  after  any  de- 
rangement or  change  of  circumstances. 

About  fifty  years  subsequently  to  this,  the  Florentine  professors  constructed 
thermometers  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  excluded  from  them  the  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  by  the  manner  already  explained  with  reference  to  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer.  The  tube  was  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  degrees ; 
but  still  no  fixed  points  of  temperature  were  adopted. 

About  the  year  1725,  Fahrenheit,  a  thermometer-maker  of  Amsterdam,  first 
substituted  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers,  and  by  this  means  con- 
siderably reduced  their  magnitude.  The  instrument  was  thus  capable  of  meas- 
uring much  higher  degrees  of  temperature  than  thermometers  of  spirits  of  wine, 
because  mercury  does  not  boil  until  it  attains  a  very  high  temperature.  Still, 
however,  thermometers  labored  under  defects  arising  from  the  want  of  fixed 
points  of  temperature,  the  nature  of  which  have  been  already  fully  explained. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  insure  the  correspondence  of  the  scale  of  differ- 
ent thermometers  employeid  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  as  yet  no  effect- 
ual method  was  suggested. 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Hook  discovered  the  fact,  that  water 
during  its  conversion  into  ice,  and  ice  during  its  conversion  into  water,  main- 
tained a  fixed  temperature ;  and  also  that  water,  during  the  process  of*  boiling 
under  the  same  circumstances,  retains  the  same  temperature.  These  two  tem- 
peratures, depending  upon  fixed  phenomena  not  affected  by  change  of  time  or 
place,  furnished  convenient  standards  by  which  the  fixed  points  upon  thermom- 
eters might  be  determined ;  and  as  such  they  were  first  recommended  and 
adopted  by  Newton.  As  the  process  of  fusion  and  evaporation  of  all  bodies 
are  attended  with  the  same  peculiar  effects  as  those  of  water,  their  temperatures 
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during  these  states  of  transition  might  with  equal  convenience  be  taken  as  the 
standards  for  the  fixed  points  of  thermometers  ;  but  water,  being  a  substance 
;   always  attainable  and  easily  reduced  to  a  pure  state,  has  been  selected  by  com- 
mon  consent,  in  preference  to  other  bodies. 

The  same  unanimity  has  not  prevailed  respecting  the  division  of  the  scale. 
It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  had  aQ  nations  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  interval  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  thermometers  into 
the  same  number  of  equal  parts ;  but  such  a  convention  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. When  Fahrenheit  adopted  the  fixed  points  suggested  by  Newton,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  was  attainable  was  that 
of  a  mixture  of  snow  and  common  salt,  or  snow  and  sal  aitkmoniac.  A  ther- 
mometer, when  plunged  in  such  a  mixture,  was  observed  to  fall  considerably 
below  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  melting  ice,  and  at  which  tempeiature  Fah- 
renheit determined  to  commenee  his  scale  of  numeration  upward.  The  inter- 
val between  this  and  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  divided  into  32  equal 
parts  or  degrees ;  so  that  upon  this  scale  the  temperature  produced  by  mixing 
snow  and  common  salt  is  0^,  while  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  32^.  He 
continued  these  equal  divisions  upward,  and  found  that  when  the  thermometer 
was  immersed  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  the  barometer  standing  at  about 
30  inches,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood  at  212^.  Thus  the  interval 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  was  180^.  Temperatures  have  since 
been  experienced  much  lower  than  that  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  snow  and 
common  salt,  and  hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue  the  scale  below  the 
0^  of  Fahrenheit.  Degrees  below  this  point  are  called  negative  degrees,  as 
already  explained. 

The  scale  as  adopted  by  Fahrenheit  has  continued  in  general  use  in  this 
country  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  all  English  works  on  science,  as  well  as  in 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medical  practice,  the  thermometer  used  is  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  and  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  are  32^  and  212^. 
The  thermometer  generally  used  in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  was  constructed  by  Reaumur  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  liquid  used  by  him  was  spirit  of  wine  ;  but,  subsequently,  mercury 
was  substituted  for  this  by  De  Luc.  The  fixed  points  on  this  instrument  were 
likewise  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  the  scale  proceeding  up- 
ward. The  interval  between  the  fixed  points  was  divided  into  80  equal  parts, 
called  degrees.  Thus,  the  freezing  point  of  water  was  0^,  and  its  boiling 
point  80^.  The  degrees  in  this  thermometer  were  longer  than  those  in  Fah- 
renheit, in  the  proportion  of  2  j  to  1.  To  convert  a  temperature  indicated  upon 
Reaumur  into  the  corresponding  temperature  upon  Fahrenheit,  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  multiply  the  degrees  upon  Reaumur  by  2^,  and  to  add  to 
the  product  32^,  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  the  points  at  wnich  the  scale  com- 
mences. On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degree  to  Reaumur,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subtract  32,  and  to  diminish  the  remainder  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2|  to  1. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Celsius,  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
constructed  thermometers,  in  which  he  commenced  the  scale,  like  Reaumur, 
at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  divided  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  into  100^.  This  thermometer  was  adopted,  afler  the  revolution, 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  It  harmonized  with 
the  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  adopted  in  that  coun- 
try, and  has  been  since  that  time  in  general  use  there.  100^  of  the  centigrade 
are  equal  in  length  to  180^  of  Fahrenheit.  To  convert  the  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  into  the  corresponding  temperature  on  Fahrenheit,  it  would  then  be 
necessary,  first,  to  increase  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
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180,  or,  what  b  tbe  same,  5  to  9,  and  to  add  to  the  reaidt  32^,  to  allow  for  the 
differeDce  between  the  points  at  which  the  scale  commences.  To  conyert  a 
temperature  on  FahreiJieit  into  the  corresponding  temperatnre  on  the  centi- 
grade thermometer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  subtract  33^,  and  to  diminish  the 
remainder  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  d. 

Thermometers  are  sometimes  constructed  for  scientific  purposes,  to  which 
all  the  three  scales  are  annexed.  The  reduction,  howeyer,  of  equivalent  tem- 
peratures, one  to  the  other,  is  a  measure  of  ^asy  arithmetical  calculation. 

Like  all  thermoineters  whose  indications  depend  upon  the  dilatation  or  con- 
traction of  a  liquid,  ike  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  limited  to  the 
points  at  which  mercury  freezes  and  boils.  These  points,  howeyer,  as  has 
been  already  said,  include  between  them  a  range  of  Very  great  extent,  through- 
QPt,  nearly  ue  whole  of  which  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  uniform. 
The  freezing  point  of  mercnry  is  placed  at  about — 39^  of  Fahrenheit,  or  72^ 
below  the  freezing  point. 

Mercury  boils  at  660^.  Thns  the  ranffe  of  the  thermometer  includes  about 
700^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  dflatations  of  the  mercnry,  as  it  approaches  its  boil- 
ing point,  go  on  at  a  slowly-increasing  rate ;  but  this  increase  is  compensated 
for  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  in  which  the  mercury  is  contained,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  apparent  dilatation  shown  by  the  actual  ascent  of  th^  col- 
umn in  the  tube  is  really  uniform,  and  the  same  which  would  take  place  if  the 
glass  did  not  expand  at  all,  and  die  dilatation  of  the  mercury  were  absolutely 
miiform.  A  thermometer  intended  to  measure  temperatures  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  mercury  may  be  cpnstructed  of  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol.  No 
attainable  degree  of  cold  has  oyer  yet  reduced  this  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  and 
a  thermometer  filled  with  it  may  be  graduated,  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  aboye  the  freezing  point  of  mercury ;  and  its  indications  below 
the  freezing  point  will  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  comparison  with  the  indi- 
cations of  a  mercurial  thermometer. 

Thermometers  whose  indications  depend  on  the  dilatation  of  air  are  rarely 
used,  except  for  peculiar  purposes  in  which  minute  yariations  of  temperature 
only  are  required  to  be  obtained. 

Since  mercury  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  known  liquid,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  liquid  thermometer  can  indicate  higher  temperatures  than  that  of 
660^  Fahrenheit.  To  determine  temperatures  aboye  tliis,  the  dilatation  of 
solids  has  generally  been  used ;  and  instruments  founded  upon  this  principle 
are  commonly  called  pyrometers.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  indicated 
b^  the  difference  of  the  expansions  of  two  metals.  Such  an  instrument 
would  indicate  all  temperatures  below  that  at  which  the  more  fusible  metal 
melts. 

In  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  and  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  its  indica- 
tions, care  should  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  introduced 
into  the  bodies  is  represented  by  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  We  shall 
hereafter  show  that  calorie  may  be  introduced  into  a  body  without  affecting  the 
thermometer  at  all,  and  also  that  different  quantities  of  caloric  introduced  into 
different  bodies  afiect  the  thermometer  equally.  ''  Degrees  of  temperature" 
are,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "  quantity  of  heat ;"  and 
the  thermometer  must  be  understood  as  a  measure  of  temperature,  and  not  as  a 
measure  of  heat.  When  two  bodies  are  said  to  undergo  the  same  increase  of 
temperatnre,  it  is  not  meant  that  these  two  bodies  receiye  the  same  increase  of 
heat,  but  merely  that  they  undergo  such  a  change,  with  respect  to  heat,  that 
they  are  capable  of  causing  a  Siermometer  exposed  to  them  to  undergo  the 
same  degree  of  expansion.  Again,  if  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  melting 
ice,  and  obsenred  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  the  same  thermome- 
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ler  be  Mimoaiidbd  hy  the  «team  of  boiling  water^  vad  be  observed  to  stand  at 
81!^^,  we  declarath&tthetomperatiiM  of  beiliog  weier  exceeds  the  tempera- 
ture* of  melting  ice  by  180<^ ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  state,  with  re- 
spect ^  heat,' of 'boiling  wsAsr  compared  wkh- melting  ice,  is  such  «s  to  canse 
a  quantity  of  mercury  transferred  from  the  one'  to  the  other  to  increase  its 
dimensions  l^'abeut  one  4BiaEty'third  part  of  its  whole  bulk  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature. 
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Among  the  innumerable  relations  of  the  electric  fluid  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  there  .are  none  which  present  so  many  circmnstances  of  general  in* 
terest  as  its  connexion  with  the  various  states  and  appearances  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Indeed,  it  were  difficult  to  name  any  atmospheric  change  which  is 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  electric  agency.  It  is  true  that  these 
phenomena,  fugitive  and  transitory  as  most  of  them  are,  have  not  been,  in  every 
case,  traced  to  their  causes ;  that  the  relation  of  many  of  them  to  the  agency 
of  electricity  is  rendered  probable  from  general  appearances,  rather  than  dis- 
tinctly and  satisfactorily  demonstrated ;  that  some  of  them,  which  are  evidently 
of  electric  origin,  nevertheless  have  not  been  explained  by  or  reduced  to  any 
of  the  known  laws  which  govern  that  physical  agent ;  still,  there  is  much  that 
falls  under  the  general  principles  of  electrical  science ;  and  those  phenomena 
which  remain  without  any,  or  without  satisfactory  explanation,  require  to  be 
stated,  that  those  who  pursue  this  part  of  physical  science,  with  Uie  view  to 
extend  its  limits,  may  be  guided  to  the  proper  subjects  of  observation  and  in- 
vestigation. 

We  shall  first,  then,  state  generally  the  apparatus  used  for  observing  the 
electric  state  of  the  air,  and  uiall  next  proceed  to  explain  the  results  at  which 
those  philosophers  have  arrived  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  atmo- 
spheric electncity. 


APPARATUS   FOR  OBSBRVINO   THE   ELBOTRXOITY   OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

To  construct  a  stationary  apparatus  for  observing  the  electric  state  of  the 
air,  let  a  rod  of  iron,  from  twenw^  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  be  erected  at  the 
top  of  the  building  in  which  the  observatory  is  placed,  and  let  it  be  carefully 
insulated  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. The  lower  parts  of  this  rod  should  be  in  metallic  communication  with  an 
electroscope  placed  in  the  observatory,  by  means  of  a  chain  or  bar  capable  of 
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being  remoyed  at  pleasure.  A  moyeable  cbnununication  should  also  be  provi- 
ded between  the  pointed  rod  and  a  metallic  bar  continued  to  the  ground,  so 
that  in  cases  of  thunder-storms,  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  electricity  of  the  [ 
air  is  so  strong  as  to  be  attended  with  danger,  it  may  be  allowed  to  esc!4>e  to 
the  earth  by  putting  the  pointed  rod  in  communication  with  this  conductor.  If 
it  be  desired  to  obserye  me  electric  state  of  the  air  when  it  is  strongly  charged, 
the  bar  connecting  the  pointed  rod  with  the  conductor  may  be  brought  so  near 
the  latter  as  to  aUow  the  chief  part  of  the  electricity  to  pass  through  it  to  the 
ground ;  and,  at  the  saroei  time,  the  6onnexion  of  ue  electroscope  with  the 
pointed  rod  being  preseryed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity  will  affect  it  to 
indicate  the  species  of  electricity  with  which  the  air  is  charged. 

For  occasional  obsenrations  a  conyenient  and  portable  apparatus  may  be 
formed  with  a  common  fishing-rod,  which  is  divided  into  seyeral  pieces  capa- 
ble of  being  united  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  form  a  single  rod  of  considerable 
length.  To  the  extreme  piece  of  this  let  a  rod  of  glass,  terminated  by  a  fine 
metallic  point,  be  attached ;  a  metallic  wire  attached  to  this  point  is  carried  to 
the  electroscope,  which  will  thus  roceiye  the  electricity  collected  by  the  point 
of  the  rod.  This  rod  may  be  eleyated  in  any  situation  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  examine  the  electric  state  of  the  air. 

Various  forms  of  electroscopes  are  used  to  observe  atmospheric  electricity. 
Saussure  used  two  fine  metallic  wii^os,  each  having  a  small  pith-ball  suspended 
at  its  lower  extremity,  and  having  its  upper  end  attached  to  a  rod  of  metal  in- 
serted in  the  top  of  a  square  tube  of  glass  about  two  inches  in  the  side.  The 
two  balls  were  suspended  in  contact  in  the  interior  of  this  tube,  and  the  extent 
of  their  divergence  was  measured  by  a  scale  drawn  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
tube.  To  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rod  supporting  the  wises  was  screwed  a 
pointed  conductor,  composed  of  three  parts  fitdng  into  each  other,  each  meas- 
uring from  Hhree  to  four  inches  in  length. 

This  conductor,  being  ekvated  in  &e  air,  collected  the.  electriei^.  To  pre- 
serve the  electroscope  from  the  effect  of  the  weather,  a  brass  ci^  was  provi- 
ded, which  was  screwed  upon  the  rod  supporting  the  wires  al  the  foot  of  the 
conductor. 

This  apparatus  is  usually  affected  sensibly  by  the  eleetrici^  of  the  |dr,  when 
raised  in  tike  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  head  of 
the  observer.  In  order  to  compare  numerically  the  intensity  of  the  electricity 
which  produces  different  degrees  of  divergence  of  the  wires,  Saussure  adopted 
the  following  ingenious  method.  Having  constructed  two  electroscopes  as 
similar  to  each  other  in  all  respects  as  possible,  and  removed  the  omductore 
irom  them,  he  electrified  one  of  them  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  divergence,  six 
lines,  for  example,  of  the  balls.  He  then  brought  into  contact  the  metal  rods 
of  the  two  instruments,  so  as  to  share  equally  between  them  the  electricity 
with  which  the  first  was  charged.  The  divergence  was  now  reduced  to  lour 
lines.  Hence  electric  charges  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,eonespond  to  divergences 
of  the  balls  inthe  ratio  of  2  to  «3. 

The  second  electrometer  being  discharged,  and  again  put  in  oommnnicatioii 
with  the  first,  the  remaining  charge  of  the  latter  was  again  shared  equally  be- 
tween them,  so  that  the  first  remamed  charged  with  only  a  fourth  of  its  original 
electricity.  The  separation  of  the  balls  was  now  found  to  be  2*8  lines.  By 
continuing  this  process,  a  table  was  constrvcted  by  which  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
tensities of  the  electricity  could  always  be  approximatively  inferred  finooA  the 
extent  to  which  the  balls  were  separated.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  table  will 
not  be  the  same  for  all  electroscopes.  Each  observer  must,  therefore^  coi 
struct,  from  immediate  observation,  a  table  suitable  to  the  individual  electio- 
scope  wlttch  he  uses. 
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Voba  used,  for  a  like  purpofse,  an  af^aratps  Bunilar  to  ihat  of  Sansauxe,  bnt 
adopted  the  straw  electroscope.  He  assumed  that  the  angles  of  divergence  of 
the  bUdes  of  straw  within  the  limits  of  26^  axe  sensibly  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensities of  the  electric  charges,  and  that,  provided  the  blades  exceed  an  inch 
or  (wo  in  length,  the  r^ults  are  not  affected  by  any  small  variation  of  length. 
It  is  safer,  however,  to  construct  a  table  according  to  tbe  method  e3q>lained 
above,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  electroscope. 

To  augment  the  sensibiU^  of  the  instrument,  Volta  also  fixed  a  lamp  to  tbe 
point  of  the  conductor,  and  interposed  a  condenser  between  the  conductor  and 
the  electroscope.  Both  of  these.  e3q>edient8,  however,  render  the  indications 
\  of  the  instrument  uncertain.  In  the  process  of  combustion  electricity  will  be 
h'berated,  the  effects  of  which  will  combine  with  those  of  the  atmosphere  in  af- 
fecting the  electroscope ;  and  unless  the  plates  of  the  condenser  be  formed  of 
gold  or  platinum,  or  be  coated  with  these  metals,  their  oxydation,  by  the  depo- 
sition 01  moisture  upon  them,  would  produce  disturbinff  effects. 

In  some  cases  the  multiplier^  or  galvanometer^  is  advantageously  applicabla 
for  meteorplogical  purposes.  Since,  however,  the  electric  current  transmitted 
through  it  in  such  applications  has  greater  intensity  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Voltaic  arrangements,  greater  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insulate 
the  wire.  For  this  purpose  ^e  wire,  wrapped  in  the  usual  manner  with  silk, 
may  be  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum  laq  in  alcohol.  When  well 
coated  with  this  varnish,  the  electricity  will  not  escape  from  one  convolution 
to  another. 

In  the  application  of  the  multiplier  to  detect  the  eleptricity  of  the  air,  one 
extrenoity  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  pointed  insulated  conductor, 
elevated  to  the  proper  height  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  extremity  com- 
municates with  the  ground.  The  air  and  Uie  eiurth  being  in  opposite  electrical 
states,  a  current  wiU  pass  through  the  wire,  the  intensity  of  which  will  be 
indicated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


OF   THB   ORDINART   STATE   OF   THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  observation  of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
air  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  in  clear  weather,  when  the  natural  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  undisturbed  by  clouds^  it  is  always  charged  vnth  positive 
electricity  f  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is^  an  the  contrary ^  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  Volta  explained  this  fact  by  stating  that  in  the  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter the  natural  electricity  of  the  liquid  is  decomposed,  the.  positive  fluid  esca- 
ping with  the  vapor,  and  the  negative  fluid  remaining  on  die  vessel  in  which 
the  liquor  is  evaporated ;  and  this  process  going  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  the 
oceans,  seas,  and  other  large  collections  of  water,  might  charge  the  atmo- 
sphere with  free  positive  electricity.  But  we  have  seen  from  Peltier's  exp^ri- 
ment,  that  mere  evaporation  without  chemiccd  decomposition  is  not  enough ;  we 
have  seen,  too,  from  Armstrong's  and  Faraday's  experiments,  that  mere  evapo- 
ration without  friction  is  not  enough  \  we  are  hence  led  to  modify  our  views, 
and  consider  how  far  chemical  effects  and  friction  can  be  included  as  operating 
causes  in  the  electrization  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  certain  that  such  essential  chemical  effects  as  the  liberation  of  particles 
of  water  of  crystallization  from  combination  with  salts,  do  not  exist  in  the 
evaporation  to  which  common  consent  has  ascribed  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  philosophers  have  felt  that  the  cause  here  assigned  is  inade- 
quate to  the  effect.  If  they  tacitly  accept  the  theory,  it  is  rather  for  want  of 
a  better  than  from  any  feeluig  of  conviction.    They  cannot  imagine  the  con- 
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necting  links  between  its  assumed  chemical  origin  and  its  ultimate  conyersion 
into  the  lightning  flash. 

As  the  friction  of  wateiy  particles  is  a  discoyery  only  just  matured,  the  idea 
has  not  yet  occurred  of  including  it  in  the  inyestigation  of  atmospheric  electri- 
ci^.  Though  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  justify  us  to  haz- 
ard an  answer,  yet  we  are  called  on  to  propose  the  question— ^Do  the  wateiy 
particles  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  acquire  positiye  electricity  as 
they  are  rubbed  by  the  wind  against  the  earth,  and  all  it  sustains,  as  hills, 
rocks,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stream  of  steam  and  water  be- 
comes positiye  by  rubbing  against  the  jet  T  If  so,  what  connexion  may  not  be 
traced  between  the  hurricane  winds  of  the  tropics  and  the  preyailing  lightning- 
storms  with  which  those  regions  abound  ?  Does  the  friction  together  of  two 
currents  of  air,  charged  to  difierent  degrees  with  moisture,  deyelop  the  two 
electrical  states  ? 

Throwing  out  these  hints,  we  come  to  consider  the  actual  conditions  pre- 
sented by  the  atmosphere.  The  first  fact  which  presents  itself  is  the  extreme 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  electricity ;  and  this  would  necessarily 
ensue  from  either  theory,  for  local  yariation  is  an  essential  element  in  any  yiew 
which  we  may  be  induced  to  adopt.  Each  theory  includes  eyaporation,  either 
as  producing  the  electricity,  or  as  proyiding  the  rubbing  particles ;  so  that,  in 
the  sequel,  we  may  safely  adopt  me  current  language,  without  pledging  our- 
selyes  against  conriction  to  either  theory,  in  the  present  undecided  state  of  the 
question.  « 

If  the  eyaporation  or  other  processes  by  which  positiye  electricity  is  sup- 
plied to  the  atmosphere  were  uniform  oyer  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  spher- 
ical shell  of  air  by  which  the  globe  is  enclosed  would  be  uniformly  charged 
with  positiye  electricity,  and,  being  a  nonconductor,  it  would  be  related  to  the 
crust  of  the  globe  on  which  it  rests  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cake  of  an  elec- 
trophorus  is  related  to  the  metallic  disk  in  contact  with  it.  The  positiye  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  will  then  act  by  induction  on  the  natural  electricities 
of  the  superior  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  if  we  suppose  them  to  possess  conduct- 
ing power  in  the  same  degree  throughout  the  siuface,  the  positiye  fluid  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  would  be  driyen  downward,  while  the  negatiye  fluid 
would  be  drawn  toward  the  surface,  and  would  augment  the  intensity  of  the 
negatiye  fluid  already  collected  there  from  other  causes. 

Thus  the  atmosphere  oyer  diflerent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  re- 
ceiye  difierent  quantities  of  electricity,  and,  since  air  is  a  nonconductor,  the 
inequality  of  the  electric  state  thus  produced  will  continue,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  modified  by  the  efiects  of  atmospheric  currents. 


; 


i 


DIURNAL   yARIATION  OF   THE   ELECTBICITT. 

The  electric  state  of  the  air  depending,  then,  on  the  results  of  the  eyapora- 
tion of  water  on  the  surface,  that  state  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  subject 
to  periodical  changes  corresponding  in  some  definite  manner  to  the  changes 
incidental  to  the  process  of  general  eyaporation ;  and,  as  these  latter  changes 
must  be  related  to  the  infiuence  of  the  sun  on  the  atmosphere,  a  series  of  yicis- 
situdes  in  the  electricity  of  the  air  may  be  looked  for,  haying  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  epochs  of  noon  and  mid- 
night.    Obseryation,  accordingly,  sanctions  this  anticipation. 

If  the  electricity  of  the  air  be  examined  by  proper  electroscopic  instruoients 
at  and  immediately  after  midnight,  its  intensity  will  be  found  to  be  gradually 
decreasing,  and  this  decrease  will  continue  till  a  little  before  sunrise,  when  the 
intensity,  becoming  stationary  for  a  short  time,  will  afterward  begin  to  increase 
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at  a  slow  Tate.  This  increase  will  contiiiue,  beeomii^  moie  rapid  for  some 
hours  after  sunrise,  when  it  will  attain  a  maximum ;  after  which  it  will  again 
decrease,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterward  more  rapidly.  This  gradual  decrease 
will  continue  for  some  time  after  the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  when  it  will 
cease,  the  electrical  intensity  again  attaining  a  minimum.  It  will  then  begin 
to  increase,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterward  more  rapidly,  until  it  attains  another 
maximum  sometime  after  sunset.  It  will  then  begin  to  decrease,  and  continue 
to  decrease  until  midnight. 

If  the  line  M  N  M,  fig.  1,  be  imagined  to  represent  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween midnight  and  midmght,  its  middle  point,  N,  representing  the  intermedi- 


ate noon,  and  the  oiher  points  the  various  hours  before  and  after  noon,  and  if 
from  each  point,  such  as  P,  a  perpendicular  be  drawn,  representing  the  inten* 
sity  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  at  the  hour  corresponding  to  P,  a  curve 
would  be  formed,  die  distances  of  which  from  the  line  M  N  M  would  represent 
the  electric  state  of  the  atmosj^iere. 

The  undulating  line  XbBf  B'  X  then  represents,  in  its  general  character, 
the  diurnal  variation  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  weather  is 
clear  and  no  extraordinary  disturbing  influence  intervenes  to  modify  the  com- 
mon eflects.  The  points  a  and  of  represent  the  times  of  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning minima,  and  the  perpendiculars  a  h  and  of  V  the  values  of  these  minima ; 
and  the  points  A  and  A'  represent  the  morning  and  evening  maxima,  and  the 
perpendiculars  A  B  and  A^  B'  the  values  of  these  maxima. 

If,  throughout  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  no  disturbing  cause  be  supposed 
to  be  in  operation,  and  the  production  of  electricity  in  the  same  position  of  the 
sun  be  ever3rwhere  the  same,  the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  around  the 
parallel  may  be  represented  in  a  similar  way.     Let  £  N  W  M,  fig.  2,  repre- 


sent the  parallel ;  E  N  W  the  enlightened,  and  E  M  W  the  dsik  pari ;  C  S 
the  direction  of  the  meridian  passing  through  the  sun. 

At  the  point  N  the  time  will  be  noon,  and  at  M  it  wiH  be  midnight ;  al  E  it 
will  be  sunset,  and  at  W  simrise.  The  point  a  represents  the  place  where  the 
electricity  is  at  the  morning  minimum,  and  cf  where  it  is  at  the  evening  minip 
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muai.  In  like  maimer  A  and  A'  lepreaent  the  places  vliere  the  electricity  is 
at  the  morning  and  evening  maximum.  The  cunre  of  electric  intensi^  has, 
therefore,  the  ibim  of  an  ovSl  ;  the  longer  aadsi  B  B^  being  inclined  at  a  amall 
angle  to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  lesser  axis,  a  af^  being  at  right  angles 
to  it.  As  the  position  of  the  sun  is  gradually  changed  by  its. apparent  motion 
'  from  east  to  west,  these  axes  of  the  oval  foUbw  it,  alwa3rs  keeping  the  same 
relative  position  with  respect  to  it  ia  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes. 

The  first  philosopher  who  presented  a  complete  and  connected  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  electricity  of  the  air  was  Schtihler,  who  observed  at  Stutt- 
gard,  and  published  his  ojbnrvations,  taken  at  various  hours*  daily,  from  May, 
1811,  to  June,  1812.  As  an  example  of  the  actual  succession  of  changes  ex- 
hibited in  a  single  day,  the  following  table  of  the  observations  taken  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1811,  wUl  serve : — 


' 


Hear. 

JEHCBQBHHBva 

nWMm^m. 

Tta»»te 

W««h«. 

4  A.M. 
6 
6 
.  7 
8 

5 

f 

11 
12 

88 
88 
87 
86 
84 

9-3 

9-6 

10*6 

12-1 

13*6 

Perfectly  clear.  After  a  thoit 
time  the  heavens  heoame  vaporw 
oat,  and  dews  began  to  AIL 

• 

9 
10 
12 

2  P.M. 

4 

5 

10 
8 
7 

3 

6 

76 
70 
63 
61 
60 
62 

16-6 
17-0 
20-1 
21-6 
21*3 
20*9 

The  heavens  dear  to  tfie  hori- 
zon; the  tint  of  the  finaaineat  a 
pore  Una. 

6 
81 

6 

8 

12 

65 
72 
83 

20^ 
17-6 
16-6 

Vapors  begin  to  be  fozmed,  and 
dewfaOs. 

4 

12 

8 
7 

86 

88 

^    88 

13-0 
12*1 
11-0 

Heavens  peffeetlf  elear. 

ANNUAL   VARIATION  OF  THE   BLBOTRICITT. 

As  the  diurnal  change  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  relatively  to  a  given  place, 
produces  a  periodical  variation  in  the  ^ectric  state  of  the  air,  the  change  of  its 
declination  from  month  to  month  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  some  cor- 
responding periodical  effect  on  the  mean  amount  of  the  maxima  and  miniina 
values  of  Sie  electricity.  On  comparing  the  mean  values  from  month  to  month. 
it  is  accordingly  found  that  the  values  of  the  two  daily  maxima  and  mininry^ 
undergo  a  progressive  decrease  from  January  to  July,  and  a  progressive  in- 
crease from  Jdy  to  January.  It  is  found,  also,  that  during  the  winter  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  increases  as  the  thermometer  falls. 

On  comparing  the  mean  values  of  the  maxima  and  minima  throughout  the 
year,  it  is  found  that  the  morning  values  of  each  are  a  little  less  than  the  eve- 
ning values. 

The  hours  at  which  the  electricity  attains  its  maxima  and  minima  values  are 
likewiae  subject  to  variation  from  month  to  month.  The  hour  of  the  morning 
minimum  and  maximum  continually  advances  toward  noon  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, and  undergoes  (he  contrary  cnange  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  observations  of  Schiibler  indicate  that  the  hour  of  the  evening  minimum 
is  invariable*    From  June,  181.li  to  June,  1812,  it  took  place  at  Stuttgard  al- 
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wajs  at  2  P.  M.  The  hour  pf  the  second  maximum  also  gradually  approached 
nearer  to  noon  from  eununer  to  winter,  and  receded  from  it  again  from  winter 
to  summer. 

The  series  of  observations  on  the  diurnal  changes  of  atmospheric  electric!^, 
which  Schubler  made,  in  1811-12,  were  repestMl  by  M.  Arago  at  Paris,  in 
1830,  who  obtained  similar  residts.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  March,  1811, 
Schubler  found  that  the  mean  time  of  the  rooming  maximum,  was  8  hs.  30  m., 
and  M.  Arago  found  the  mesn  time  for  the  same  months  8  hs.  48  m. 


LOCAL   VARUTIONS  OF   THB   SLBCTRICITT. 

In  sll  the  preceding  observations^  the  sources  which  supply  positive  electri- 
city to  the  air,  are  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  great  varier)r  of  local  causes,  however,  interrupt  this  uniformity. 
Saussure's  observstiiHis  show  thai  the  positive  electricity  of  the  air  has  greatest 
intensity  in  the  most  elevated  plaoes,  and  in  those  which  are  best  insulated. 
In  the  interior  of  buildings,  mider  trees,  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  other  en- 
closed and  sheltered  parts  of  towns,  no  free  electricity  is  found  in  the  air.  In 
the  midst  4>f  squares,  and  other  open  places  in  cities,  on  the  quays,  but  more 
specially  oa  bridges,  it  is  even  nnore  intense  than  in  an  open,  flat  country.  In 
particular  localities*  such  as  Geneva,  where  fogs  prevail,  which  lie  low,  and 
are  not  converted  into  rain,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  air  is  most  intense. 
Although  the  general  correspondence  between  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations 
of  the  normal  electric  state  of  the  air  indicates,  unequivocally,  its  dependance 
on  the  variation  of  the  sun's  declination,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  that  body, 
and  the  local  variations  accord  with  the  hypothesis,  that  evaporation  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  electricity  of  the  air ;  still,  no  complete  and  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  diurnal  and  annual  electric  periods. 

Schubler  observed  that  some  correspondence  may  be  perceived  between  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,,  and  that.  If.  such  correspondence  be  admitted,  it  would  follow 
that  both  these  phenomena  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  But  this  cor- 
respondence is  far  from  being  so  exact  as  to  justify  even  a  probable  conjecture 
as  to  their  identity  of  cause.  The  maximum  variation  of  the  needle  east  takes 
place  at  half  past  eight  in  the  forenoon,  from  which  time  till  a  quarter  past  one 
in  the  aflemoon,  it  turns  gpradually  round  toward  the  west,  attaining  its  maxi- 
mum western  variation  at  the  latter  hour.  From  that  time  till  half-past  eight 
the  following  morning,  it  returns  gradually  eastward.  The  times  of  greatest 
eastward  and  westward  variation  eoixespond  neariy  to  the  times  of  the  morn- 
ing maximum,  and  evening  minimum,  but  there  are  no  effects  exhibited  by  the 
needle  corresponding  to  the  other  maximum  and  minimum. 

Becquerei  proposes  the  followiug  explanation  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
electricity  of  the  air.  Toward  the  morning  the  electricity  ought  to  have  a 
feeble  intensity,  because  the  humidity  of  the  evening  and  night  has  restored  to 
the  earth  a  part  of  the  electric!^  wMch  had  been  accumulated  in  the  air. 
When  the  sun,  at  its  rising,  begins  to  warm  the  earth,  evaporation  is  promoted 
and  positive  ^ctrioi^  supplied. to  Uie  air.  Hence,  after  sunrise,  for  some 
hours,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  will  be  augmented.  When  the 
sun  has  attained  a  certain  elevation,  and  the  heat  has  increased,  the  air  is  dried, 
and  transmits  with  less  facility  the  electric  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air ;  electrometric  instruments,  therefore,  placed  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  wiU  indicate  a  diminution  of  electriciQr,  even  though  the  electric 
fluid  should  continue  to  be  augmented  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  air.  As  sun-: 
set  approaches,  the  air  is  coo^d,  becomes  humid,  and  begins  to  transmit  the 
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electric  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  lugher  regions,  more  abundantljr  to  fbe  earth. 
The  electric  intensity  would,  therefore,'  increase  with  the  humiditj  and  the 
dew  until  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset.  Finally,  when  the  air  begins  to  be 
exliausted,  the  electricity  again  diminishes,  and  continues  to  decrease  till  the 
next  morning.  According  to  the  same  principles,  the  annual  Tariation  of  the 
electricity  is  explained.  In  clear  weather,  the  mean  intensity  of  the  electrici- 
ty of  the  air  will  be  much  less  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  for  the  air  in  svn- 
mer,  being  warm  and  dry,  resists  more  strongly  the  transmission  of  the  eleo- 
tric  fluid  accumulated  in  ^e  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  in  winter 
the  air,  being  more  .humid,  produces  a  contrary  effect. 


. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   BLBOTRICITT   OF   THB  AIH. 


Although  the  negatiye  electricity  of  the  surface  of  die  globe  be  a 
quence  of  the  ascertained  fact,  that  posittre  electricity  is  supplied  by  it  to  tlw 
air,  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  that  it  be  ascertained  by  inomediale  observa- 
tion. This  has,  accordingly,  been  done  by  diflfeient  observers,  at  diflferent 
times,  and  in  different  places.  Among  the  more  recent  observations  of  this 
kind,  are  those  of  M.  PeMer.  To  ascertain  the  electrici^  of  the  ground,  this 
philosopher  used  a  multiplier,  placing  one  extremity  of  the  platinum  wire  in  a 
humid  part  of  the  soil,  and  attaching  the  other  end  to  a  pointed  metallic  ooo- 
ductor,  raised  in  the  air.  When  the  air  was  sufficiently  humid  to  give  it  a 
conducting  power,  a  current  was  established  through  the  wire,  by  wmch  the 
needle  was  sensibly  aflfected,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  proved  that  tlie 
negative  current  came  from  the  ground,  and  the  positive  from  the  air. 

The  negative  electricity  of  the  ground,  and  the  positive  electricity  ct  tha 
stratum  of  air  contiguous  to  it,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  re-combine  and 
neutralize  each  other.  From  this  cause,  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  in  cleai 
weather,  apart  from  disturbing  causes,  is  found  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  This 
efiect  extends  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  Arom  the  ground,  above  which 
height  the  positive  electricity  begins  to  be  perceivable,  and  increases  in  its  in- 
tensity in  ascending,  according  to  some  definite  law,  which  observalioB  baa 
not  yet  disclosed. 

To  ascertain  the  increase  of  electricity  in  the  ascending  strata  of  air,  Bec- 
querel  and  Brescbet  made  some  experiments  on  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  suggested  by  Saussure.  These  electricians  selected  a 
convenient  platform  of  ground  near  the  monastery,  extended  upon  it  apiece  of 
gummed  sarcenet,  about  ten  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  upon  which  tliey 
unrolled  a  silk  cord,  interiaced  with  metallic  wire,  measuring  about  250  feet  in 
length.  They  attached  one  end  of  this  cord  to  the  hook  oriod,  which  conmto^ 
nicated  with  (he  straws  of  an  electrometer,  by  means  of  a  loose  knot,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  drawn  upward,  it  would  be  detached  from  the  electrometer 
without  disturbing  the  instrument.  The  other  extremity  of  the  cord  was  tied 
to  the  tail  of  an  iron  arrow,  which  was  projected  upward  by  means  oi  a  bow 
with  such  force  that,  attaining  a  height  of  inore  than  250  feet,  it  detached  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  from  the  electrometer.  As  the  arrow  ascended,  tlie 
electrometer  showed  a  gradually  increasing  divergence,  which  soon  became  ao 
considerable  that  the  straws  struck  the  sides  of  the  case  enclosing  them. 
When  the  cord  was  detached,  the  instrument  retained  the  electricity  it  had  re* 
ceived,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  positive. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  from  three  feet  above  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  250 
feet,  the  air  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  constantly  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, at  least,  in  localities  like  that  in  which  this  experiment  was  made. 

Lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  electricity  obtained,  was  produced  by  the 
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ftiction  of  the  anow  against  the  air,  the  experiment  was  repeated,  projecting 
the  arrow  horizontally,  at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  this 
case  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  electrometer. 

Becquerel  made  experiments  with  a  like  object  in  clear  weather,  on  the 
fliimmit  of  the  rock  called  Satutdoire^  near  the  Mont  d^  Or.  This  summit,  sep- 
arated from  the  surrounding  mountains,  is  terminated  by  a  platform  of  the  ex« 
tent  of  seyeral  square  yards,  at  the  height  of  itbout  4,600  feet  above  the  lerel 
of  the  sea.  The  electrometer  of  Saussure  was  surmounted  by  a  pointed  con- 
dnctor,  about  twenty  inches  long.  A  diverffence  of  the  straws,  amounting  to 
an  eig^Kth  of  an  inch,  was  produced,  when  3ie  apparatus  was  raised  about  three 
feet  Sbore  the  head.  The  divergence  was  doubled,  when  a  wire,  attached  to 
the  electrometer,  was  projected  upward  by  means  of  a  stone,  to  the  height  of 
about  thirteen  feet,  and  when  projected  to  greater  heights,  the  divergence  con- 
tinued to  augment. 

When  the  apparatus,  elevated  to  a  certain  height  above  the  head,  and  show* 
bg  a  certain  divergence,  was  carried  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  divergence 
gradually  diminished,  and  disappeared  altogether,  before  attaining  the  foot  of, 
the  hill. 

In  the  ascent  made  in  a  balloon  by  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot,  the  increase 
of  positive  electricity  in  the  ascending  strata  of  air  was  also  rendered  mani* 
fest.  These  philosophers  attached  a  metallic  bdl  to  a  wire,  about  170  feet 
loag,  and  suspended  it  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  the  upper  end  of  the  wire 
being  attached  to  an  electrometer.  The  weather  being  perifectly  clear,  the  in- 
stroment  diverged  with  negative  electricity.  This  result,  which  was  in  appa- 
rent discordance  with  the  results  of  observations  in  general,  was,  however, 
easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  them.  The  wire,  in  this  case,  supplied  a 
conducting  communication  between  two  strata  of  air,  one  170  feet  above  the 
other.  If  they  were  equally  charged  with  the  same  species  of  electricity,  the 
electrometer  would  not  have  been  affected ;  for  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
wire  being  placed  between  two  equal  and  contrary  decompoeing  influences,  no 
decompositioA  would  take  place,  and  the  wire  would  remain  in  its  natural  state. 
If,  however,  die  two  strata  at  the  ends  of  the  wire  were  electrifled  positively, 
in  differemi  degrees,  a  decomposition  of  the  electricities  of  the  wire  would  en- 
sue, the  positive  fluid  being  repelled  toward  that  stratum  having  the  weaker 
positive  charge,  and  the  negative  fluid  being  attracted  toward  that  stratum  hav- 
ing the  stronger  charge.  Since,  then,  the  electrometer  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wire  showed  negative  electricity,  it  follows  that  the  higher  stratum  was 
more  intensely  positive  than  the  lower. 

In  a  similar  experiment  made  by  Saussure,  the  electrometer  was  placed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  just  ex- 
plained, the  instrument  diverged  with  positive  electricity. 

The  method  of  explaining  the  apparently  inconsbtent  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Biot  and  Saussure,  proposed  by  the  former,  b  imperfect,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  the  two  strata  of  air  are  both  electrified  positively ;  for  if  (hey 
wero  both  eUetrified  negatively ,  the  l9U)er  stratum  having  the  stronger  charge,  the 
same  eflfects  would  ensue ;  or  even  if  they  were  differently  electrified,  the 
upper  stratum  being  positive  and  the  lower  negative,  the  eflfecta  would  be  the 
same. 

Strictly  speaking,  thereforo,  the  consequence  which  legitimately  follows, 
from  all  observations  made  on  the  electricity  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  by 
means  of  a  vertical  conducting-rod  or  wire  extending  from  the  electroscope  to 
the  stratum  of  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  electric  state,  is,  not  that  the 


electricity  with  which  the  instrument  diverges,  is  that  of  the  air  in  which  the 
rasote  extremity  of  the  conductor  b  placed,  but  that  if  £^  be  the  electricity  of 
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the  stratam  in  which  the  electrometer  is  placed,  and  £  that  of  the  stratum  in 
which  the  remote  en4  of  the  conductor  is  placed,  then,  when  the  instroment 
diverges  with  positive  electricity^  £ — £',  will  be  positive,  and  when  it  diverges 
with  negative  electricity,  £ — £',  will  be  negative.  If  the  species  of  electricity 
of  either  stratum  be  otherwise  known,  such  an  observation  will  indicate  the 
species  of  the  other  stratum ;  but  if  not,  it  will  only  give  a  different  result. 

ELECTTEIdTY  OF   TBB  AIE   IN  OLOUDBD  WBATHBE. 

The  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear  and  unclouded  weather  onlj 
has  been  hitherto  exjdained.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  when  the  heavens  are  more  or  less  charged  with  clouds, 
whether  attended  or  not  with  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  other  phenomena  of  storms. 

From  the  month  of  June,  1811,  to  May,  1812,  both  inclusive,  M.  Schubler 
observed  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in  clouded  weather  and  in  times  of 
rain,  hail,  and  snow.  In  the  table  on  pp.  158,  159,  a  synopsis  is  given  of  the 
residts  of  his  observations.  An  examination  of  the  results  registered  iu  this 
table  will  establish  the  following  ponclusions : — 

1.  That  in  stormy  weather,  in  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  the  electricity  of  the  air 
is  much  more  intense  than  at  other  times-. 

^.  That  in  such  weather  the  electricity  is  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negative,  and  nearly  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 

3.  That  in  sucn  weather  the  electric!^  often  undergoes  sudden  chinges 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  vic4  versa, 

4.  That  in  clouded  weather,  unattended  by  storms,  rain,  haO,  or  snow,  the 
free  electricity  of  the  air  is  positive. 

5.  That  the  intensity  of  this  electricity  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
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It  was  long  supposed  that  Ae  rapor  produced  from  the  surface  of  liquids 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  was  the  consequence  of  an  affinity  between  the 
particles  of  air  and  the  particles  of  the  liqnid,  by  yirtue  of  which  a  combination 
was  formed,  and  consequently  a  constant  absorption  took  place  by  the  air,  of 
liquids  exposed  to  it.  The  properties  of  rapor,  howerer,  which  hare  been 
discovered  by  the  labors  of  modem  philosophers,  and  above  all,  by  those  of 
Dalton,  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition,  and  have  shown  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any 
affinity  whatever,  or  otner  attraction,  to  exist  between  the  particles  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  those  of  liquids. 

The  explanation  of  evaporation  on  the  principle  of  chemical  combination  of 
the  vapors  with  ur,  was  first  suggested  by  Halley,  and  supported  by  many  suc- 
ceeding philosophers.  Accordmg  to  this  theory,  air  was  considered  as  having 
the  same  effect  on  water,  as  water  would  have  on  salt,  or  any  other  substance 
which  it  might  hold  in  solution.  The  theory  was  rendered  plausible  by  the 
facility  which  it  offered  in  explaining  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
evaporatioQ,  such  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being  promoted  by  winds,  and  by 
increase  of  temperature.  Currents  of  air  removing  the  solvent  as  fast  as  it 
became  saturated,  brought  a  fresh  portion  of  it  to  receive  vapor,  and  so  ^e  pro- 
cess was  continued  and  stimulated.  Heat,  also,  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  the  air  on  water,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  thut  by  which  it 
was  known  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  other  substances. 

Vapor,  however,  at  low  temperatures,  was  considered  to  possess  no  elas- 
ticity, and  the  discovery  of  the  fabehood  of  this  supposition  was  the  first  step 
toward  removing  the  hypothesis  of  Halley ;  but  this  theory  received  its  death- 
blow from  the  fact  that  vapor  is  not  only  formed  in  a  space  where  no  air  is 
present,  but  that  in  that  spiaee  It  possesses  the  same  elasticity,  and  occupies  the 
same  volume,  as  if  the  same  space  were  filled  with  the  siipposed  solvent ;  nay 
more,  that  it  is  not  only  produced  in  such  a  space,  but  that  it  is  produced  in- 
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It  was  long  supposed  that  ^e  vapor  produced  from  the  surface  of  liquids 
exposed  to  the  iLtmosphere,  was  the  consequence  of  an  affinity  between  the 
particles  of  air  and  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  by  yirtue  of  which  a  combination 
was  formed,  and  consequently  a  constant  absorption  took  place  by  the  air,  of 
liquids  exposed  to  it.  The  properties  of  rapor,  howerer,  which  have  been 
discovered  by  the  labors  of  modem  philosophers,  and  above  all,  by  those  of 
Dalton,  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition,  and  have  shown  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any 
affinity  whatever,  or  otner  attraction,  to  eidst  between  the  particles  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  those  of  liquids. 

The  explanation  of  evaporation  on  the  principle  of  chemical  combination  of 
the  vapors  with  air,  was  first  suggested  by  Halley,  and  supported  by  many  suc- 
ceeding philosophers.  According  to  this  theory,  air  was  considered  as  having 
the  same  effect  on  water,  as  water  would  have  on  salt,  or  any  other  substance 
which  it  might  hold  in  solution.  The  fheoij  was  rendered  plausible  by  the 
facility  whidi  it  offered  in  explaining  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
evaporation,  such  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being  promoted  by  winds,  and  by 
increase  of  temperature.  Currents  of  air  removing  the  solvent  as  fast  as  it 
became  saturated,  brought  a  fresh  portion  of  it  to  receive  vapor,  and  so  the  pro- 
cess was  continued  and  stimulated.  Heat,  also,  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  the  air  on  water,  ini  a  manner  analogous  to  th^t  by  which  it 
was  known  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  other  substances. 

Vapor,  however,  at  low  temperatures,  was  considered  to  possess  no  elas- 
ticity, and  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  this  supposition  was  the  first  step 
toward  removing  the  hypothesis  of  Halley ;  but  this  theory  received  its  death- 
blow from  the  fact  that  vapor  is  not  only  formed  in  a  space  where  no  air*  is 
present,  but  that  in  that  space  it  possesses  thti  same  elasticity,  akid  occupies  the 
same  volume,  as  if  the  same  space  were  filled  with  the  i^tipposed  solvent ;  nay 
more,  that  it  is  not  only  produced  in  such  a  space,  but  that  it  is  produced  in- 
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stantaneously ;  whereas,  if  the  supposed  solvent  were  present,  its  production 
would  be  considerably  retarded.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  solution  would 
proceed  with  greater  facility  in  the  absence  of  the  solvent  than  in  its  pres- 
ence. ^ 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  liquids  dismiss  vapor,  whether  the  space 
above  their  surface  be  an  actual  vacuum,  or  be  filled  with  air  or  other  gas, 
and  that  if  such  space  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  it  will  be  capable  of 
receiving  from  the  liquids  a  different  quantity  of  vapor,  depending  solely  on  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  that  the  quantity  which  will  saturate  a  given 
space  will  be  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  or  be  occupied  by 
atmospheric  air,  or  other  aeriform  bodies.  The  difference  in  the  phenomena 
in  the  two  cases  will  only  consist  in  the  rate  at  which  the  saturating  vapor  is 
produced  from  the  liquid.  Ip  the  case  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  produced  almost  in- 
stantaneously ;  but  if  air  be  present,  its  production  is  retarded,  and  a  consider- 
able time  may  elapse  before  the  space  ai>ove  the  liquid  is  saturated. 

All  masses  of  water  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  above  them  a 
mass  of  atmospheric  air,  which  at  all  times  maintains  suspended  in  it  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapor,  raised  by  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  this 
liquid.  If  the  quantity  sustained  in  the  atmosphere  be  such  as  to  saturate  the 
air,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no  further  evaporation  whatever  can  take  place  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This,  however,  does  not  usually  occur.  Most  com- 
monly the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  is  insufiicient  for  its  saturation  ; 
and  in  this  case  evaporation  will  take  place.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
lecture  to  explain  the  laws  which  attend  this  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
open  air. 

Dalton,  to  whose  labors  we  are  indebted  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
theory  of  vapors,  investigated  this  subject,  and  may  be  said  to  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted it.  He  commenced  by  determining  the  circumstances  which  attend  the 
evaporation  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  In  such  cases,  the  tension  of  the  va- 
por actually  suspended  in  the  air  would  produce  an  inappreciable  effect  on  the 
phenomena,  because  its  tension  would  be  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  In  this  first  experiment,  there- 
fore, he  regarded  the  atmosphere  as  perfectly  dry,  and  considered  the  phenom- 
ena to  proceed  as  they  would  in  a  receiver  subject  to  the  presence  and  pressure 
of  perfectly  dry  air.  A  small  vessel,  containing  boiling  water,  was  suspended 
from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  accurately  poised.  A  lamp  was  placed  under 
it,  which  maintained  it  at  the  boiling  point,  and  its  loss  of  weight  in  a  given 
time  by  evaporation  was  accurately  determined.  The  same  experiment  was 
repeated  with  the  same  vessel,  at  various  temperatures,  from  212^  to  138^,  and 
the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Tempenttira  In  BogiMt  of 
Fahranheit. 

BlHtic  foroe  of  Vapor  in 
Inches. 

Brapontion  Mr  Mlnvto  te 
Grains. 

212° 

180 

104 

152 

144 

138 

30*00 

15-15 

10-41 

7-81 

6-37 

5.44 

30 
15 
10 

8-5 

6 

5 

'1 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  at  each  temperature  between  the  above 
limits,  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportional  to  the  tension  of  the  vapor.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived,  however,  that  the  same  law  cannot  extend  to  evapora- 
tion at  low  temperatures,  because,  as  the  temperature  of  the  evaporating 
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liquid  approaches  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  air,  the  ten- 
sions will  approach  more  nearly  to  equality,  and  the  resistance  of  the  vapor 
already  suspended  in  the  air  will  speedily  begin  to  produce  a  sensible  effect 
on  the  rate  of  evaporation.  In  order,  therefore,  to  detect  the  law  by  which 
evaporation  took  place  at  lower  temperatures,  it  became  necessary  first  to  de- 
termine the  actual  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  properties  of  vapor  previously  discovered 
by  Dalton,  led  him  to  an  elegant  and  simple  solution  of  thid  problem.  The 
aqueous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  not  being  in  a  state  of  saturation, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  received  a  quantity  of  heat  which  dilated  it  and 
raised  its  temperature,  according  to  the  laws  for  the  dilatation  of  the  permanent 
gases  after  it  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state.  Now  if  all  the 
heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  it  i^er  it  had  passed  into  the  vaporous  state 
be  taken  from  it,  it  will  undergo  a  diminution  of  temperature,  but  will  not  pass 
from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  foon.  The  smallest  abstraction  of  heat  beyond 
this  point  will,  however,  cause  a  deposition  of  moisture,  and  a  partial  condensa- 
tion of  the  vapor.  If,  therefore,  a  body  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  wiU  first  by  abstract- 
ing heat  from  the  vapor  in  contact  with  it,  lower  its  temperature  until  it 
arrives  at  that  temperature  which  it  had  when  it  passed  from  the  liquid 
to  the  vaporous  state.  If  the  body  be  at  a  lower  temperature,  then,  though  it 
can  no  loDger  lower  the  temperature  of  the  vapor,  it  will  condense  it,  and  the 
vapor  will  deposite  itself  in  the  form  of  dew  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  If  the 
body  be  actually  or  nearly  at  that  temperature  at  which  the  vapor  passed  from 
the  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state,  then  the  commencement  of  the  condensation 
will  be  just  indicjated  by  a  slight  dulness  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  the  condensation  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  vapor.  Led  by  such 
reasoning,  Dalton  adopted  the  following  means  of  determining  &e  temperature 
at  which  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to 
the  aeriform  state :  He  poured  water,  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, into  a  thin  glass  tumbler,  and  exposed  it  to  the  air.  If  he  observed  an 
immediate  and  rapid  deposition  of  dew  upon  its  surface,  he  then  wiped  the 
vessel  dry,  and  exposed  it  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  He  thus  con- 
tinued to  expose  the  vessel  at  increasing  temperatures,  until  he  found  that  tem- 
perature at  which  a  deposition  of  moisture  would  just  take  place  on  its  surface, 
and  such  that  one  degree  higher  in  temperature  would  prevent  such  a  con- 
densation of  vapor.  This,  then,  he  assumed  to  be  the  temperature  at  which 
the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  and  the  elasticity  or  tension  corresponding  to  this  temperature 
was  found  from  the  table  of  elasticity  resulting  from  his  former  experiments. 
Now  the  vapor  actually  suspended  in  the  air  had  a  higher  temperature  than 
this,  and  was  raised  to  that  temperature  by  heat  communicated  to  it  after  it  had 
assumed  the  vaporous  form.  The  additional  tension  imparted  by  this  increase 
of  temperature  was  easily  computed  by  tha  rules  for  the  dilatation  of  gases  and 
vapors  by  heat.  Hence  he  computed  the  actual  tension  of  the  vapor  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  water  used  by  Dalton  in  this  experiment  was  taken  from  deep  weUs  at 
Manchester,  the  temperature  of  which  was  from  10<^  to  15^  colder  than  the 
atmosphere.  This  served  the  purpose  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  not 
very  low,  but  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  was  near  the  freezing  point,  it 
became  necessary  to  cool  the  water  by  means  of  ice,  or  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
salt,  or  other  freezing  mixtures. 

The  deposition  of  condensed  vapor  with  the  appearance  of  dew,  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  iced  water,  is  a  fact  of  familiar  occur- 
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rence.  A  decanter  of  iced  water  placed  on  a  table  always  ezUbits  this  effect ; 
and  in  summer,  a  decanter  of  fresh  spring-water  will  be  observed  to  have  a 
similar  deposition  on  its  surface. 

He  now  exposed  to  the  air  a  vessel  of  water  at  varioi^  low  temperatures,  and 
noted  its  rate  of  evaporation ;  using,  however^  a  larger  surface,  in  oider  to  ob- 
tain a  quicker  evaporation  than  in  me  former  case.  Upon  examining  the  rates 
of  evaporation  resulting  from  these  experiments,  he  found  that  they  were  accu- 
rately proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  vapor  which  would 
saturate  the  atmosphere  at  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  actually  suspended  in  it. 

It  thus  follows,  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water,  in  all 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  proportional  to  the  tension  of  vapor  which 
would  saturate  the  air,  diminished  by  the  tension  of  the  vapor  which  is  actually 
contained  in  the  air. 

The  investigations  of  Dalton  were  next  extended  to  other  liquids,  and,  as  tlie 
portion  of  the  vapors  of  these  which  would  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  altogether  insignificant,  the  problem  became  somewhat  more  simple. 
The  atmosphere  was  regarded  as  perfectly  dry  with  respect  to  these  liquids  ; 
and  it  was  found  that  their  rates  of  evaporation  were,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  already  obtained  for  water  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  always  proportional  to  the 
tension  of  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  which  would  saturate  an  empty  space  at  the 
proposed  temperature. 

All  the  preceding  results  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  air 
above  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid  is  perfectly  calm,  so  that  the  same 
stratum  shall  always  remain  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  tlie  successive  strata 
above  it  shall  continue  undisturbed. 

When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rate  of  evaporation  must  needs  undergo  a  cor- 
responding change,  and  this  change  is  generally  one  which  accelerates  it.  As 
the  liquid  imparts  its  vapor  to  the  stratum  immediately  above  it,  and  that  vapor 
passes  from  stratum  to  stratum  upward,  the  evaporation  will  be  slower  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in  its  strata ;  but,  if  the  air  be  agi- 
tated, and  especially  if  a  current  of  wind  pass  across  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
then,  as  fast  as  the  vapor  is  deposited  in  the  strata,  it  is  carried  off,  and  fresh 
portions  of  air,  not  impregnated  with  vapor,  take  their  place.  The  evaporation 
may,  in  this  case,  be  as  rapid  as  it  would  be  in  perfectly  dry  air,  inasmuch  as 
the  air  above  the  liquid  is  never  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it  any  quantity  of 
vapor.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  as  a  general  principle,  that  a  draught  main- 
tained across  the  surface,  or  winds,  or  any  agitation  of  the  air,  has  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  evaporation. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  on  the  vaporization  of  boiling  water,  he  found 
that  the  rate  of  vaporization  in  a  space  perfectly  sheltered  from  currents  iw^as 
slower  than  when  exposed  to  a  draught  produced  by  open  windows  and  doors, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three.  The  evaporation  in  still  air  was  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  grains  of  water  per  minute,  and  in  a  draught  forty-five  grains  per 
minute. 

Since  the  evaporation  of  different  liquids  is  proportional  to  the  tension  of 
their  vi^rs,  it  follows  that  liquids  which  boil  at  high  temperatures  must  evap- 
orate very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  the  tension  of  the  vapors  of  such 
liquids  are  insensible  at  all  ordinary  pressures.  Indeed,  sulphuric  acid,  mer- 
cury, and  other  like  liquids,  w^ch  boil  at  very  high  temperatures,  may  be  re- 
garded as  fixed,  or  having  no  evaporation  whatever. 

The  evaporation  of  bodies  whose  boiling  point  is  high  on  the  thermometric 
scale  being  inappreciable  at  all  moderate  temperatures,  a  question  arises,  wheth- 
er the  vaporizing  principle  is  subject  to  any  limit  whatever.    As  the  diminution 
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in  the  rate  of  eTaporation  is  subject  to  the  law  of  continuity,  or  undergoes  a 
slow,  gradual,  and  continued  diminutioni  the  determination  of  its  actual  limit, 
if  it  has  one,  by  experiment  or  obserration  must  obviously  be  exceedingly  di£i- 
cult,  if,  indeed,  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Such  a  limit,  therefore, 
if  it  exist,  must  rather  be  sought  for  by  the  operation  of  the  reason  on  facts 
known,  than  by  the  operation  of  the  senses  on  facts  to  be  obseryed.  A  system 
of  reasoning,  applied  with  great  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  atmosphere,  has  been  applied  by  Faraday  to  show  that  ai^  actual  limit  must 
exist,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  the  operation  of  the  evaporating  principle.  Dr. 
Wollaston  argued  that  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  of  the  atmospheric  air  to 
repel  each  o£er  being  known  by  direct  observation  to  be  subject  to  a  continual 
diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  distances  between  the  molecules  increased,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  the^ame  mole- 
cules being  admitted,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  it  follows  inevitably  that,  when  the  actual  weight  of  the  mole- 
cules becomes  equal  to  their  mutual  repulsion,  then,  these  two  forces  balancing 
one  another,  the  molecules  will  rest  altogether  like  the  particles  of  a  liquid.  This 
roust  happen,  therefore,  on  the  top  of  the  atmosph^re^  where  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  the  specific  gravity  of  air  in  that 
state  of  rarefaction  in  which  £e  repulsion  of  its  molecules  equals  Uieir  weight  to 
float  on  the  surface  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  ship 
floats  on  water,  or,  to  come  to  a  closer  analogy,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  a 
balloon  float  between  two  strata  of  air  when,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  lighter  than  that 
on  which  it  presses,  and  heavier  than  that  immediately  above  it.  Now,  admitting 
that  the  tendency  to  evaporation  depends  on  the  eQergy  of  the  repelling  force 
produced  by  the  presence  of  heat  having  a  tendency  to  drive  oflf  the  stratum  of 
particles  which  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  will  follow  that  gravity  will, 
at  length,  balance  or  prevail  over  the  repulsive  force,  and  will  prevent  the  par- 
I  tides  from  flying  off*or  evaporating.  Immediately  before  the  liquid  attains  this 
}  state,  the  repulsive  principle  exceeds  the  gravitating  one  by  so  exceedingly 
I  small  an  amount,  that  the  quantity  of  evaporation,  though  not  exactly  nothing, 
I  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  utterly  inappreciable  by 
I  any  direct  sensible  observation.  Such  is  Faraday's  reasoning,  to  prove  that 
there  exists  a  limit  in  all  bodies  to  the  action  of  the  evaporating  principle,  and 
I  that  this  litaiit  is  very  low  in  those  bodies  that  fuse  at  low  temperatures,  and 
that  it  may  be  high  in  bodies  which  fuse  at  very  high  temperatures. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  evaporating  principle  has  no  limit  of  this  nature,  it 
will  follow  that  the  atmosphere  must  always  be  impregnated  with  the  vapora 
of  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  this  to  be  the 
case,  without  supposing  a  great  variety  of  chemical  effects  to  be  produced  by 
such  a  confusion  of  substances,  having  such  an  indefinite  variety  of  physical 
relations  one  to  another.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  less  vaporiza- 
ble  substances  at  common  temperatures  are  below  the  vaporizing  limit,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  contains  suspended  in  it  chiefly  the  vapor  of  water,  with 
slight  and  occasional  admixtures  of  the  vapors  of  the  more  volatile  bodies. 

The  elevation  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  has  a  double  effect  on 
the  rate  of  evaporation.  By  raising  the  temperature  of  water,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  rate ;  but  by  causing  an  increased  quantity  of  vapor  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  effect.  The  difference 
between  the  extreme  tension  due  to  the  temperature  and  the  tension  of  the  va- 
por actually  suspended  is,  perhaps,  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  be- 
cause in  cold  weather  the  atmosphere  is  nearer  its  point  of  saturation  than  in 
warm  weather.  Hence  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  probably  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 
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The  method  adopted  by  Dalton  for  determining  the  tension  of  vapor  sns^ 
pended  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is,  perhaps,  in  skilful  hands,  more 
exact  than  any  which  has  since  been  discovered,  especially  if  the  glass  vessel 
used  be  sufficiently  thin.  Dr.  Thompson  states  that  he  has  submitted  to  ex- 
periment other  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  simple  one,  and  that  ^ 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  last  are  susceptible  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  accuracy. 

Other  instruments,  however,  have  been  contrived  for  determining  the  qiian- 
tity  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  called  hygrometers,  or  meas- 
urers of  the  moistness  of  the  air.  Such  instruments  are  generally  constructed 
from  some  substance  which  has  a  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  which 
gives  some  external  indication  of  the  quantity  which  it  absorbs. 

The  hygrometer  of  M.  De  Luc  consists  of  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone, which  is  stretched  between  two  points  and  acts  on  the  shorter  arm  of  an 
index  or  hand,  which  plays  on  a  graduated  scale,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock.  The 
effect  of  the  whalebone  absorbing  moisture  is  to  cause  it  to  swell,  and  its  length 
increases  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  dries,  its  length  is  contracted.  The 
index  is  moved  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  by  these  effects,  and  the  space 
it  moves  over  gives  the  change  in  the  hygromeiric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  hygrometer  of  M.  Saussure  consists  of  a  human  hair,  previously  pre- 
pared by  boiling  it  in  a  caustic  ley.  It  then  becomes  a  highly  sensible  absorb- 
ent of  moisture.  One  extremity  is  suspended  from  a  hook,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremity carries  a  small  weight  which  keeps  it  stretched.  It  is  turned  once 
round  a  grooved  wheel,  which  moves  an  index  pla3ring  on  a  graduated  arch. 
As  the  hair  contracts  and  expands  by  the  effect  of  absorbinff  moisture,  the 
wheel  is  turned  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  and  the  index  shows  the  effect 
by  moving  through  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  arch. 

That  this  instrument  may  indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  suspended 
in  the  air,  it  was  necessary  that  some  fixed  points  upon  it  should  be  determin- 
ed, analogous  to  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water  on  a  common  ther- 
mometer. To  effect  this  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  present  case,  inas- 
much as  the  instrument  is  influenced  at  once  by  two  causes,  namely :  by  heat, 
and  by  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  air.  M.  Saussure  first  consid- 
ered the  application  of  the  instrument  when  exposed  to  an  invariable  tempera- 
ture. He  placed  it  in  a  vessel  which  contained  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  pro- 
posed temperature.  He  thus  obtained  the  point  of  extreme  dryness.  He  then 
successively  introduced  into  the  receiver  several  small  known  quantities  of  wa- 
ter. This  he  accomplished  by  depositing  the  liquid  on  small  pieces  of  linen, 
which  he  weighed  exactly,  and  determined  the  quantity  of  liquid  thus  intro- 
duced. When  each  successive  portion  of  the  liquid  was  vaporized,  he  observed 
and  marked  the  indication  of  the  hygrometer.  He  then  withdrew  them  and 
weighed  them  again,  thus  determining  exactly  the  quantity  of  liquid  evaporated 
on  each  occasion. 

Having  repeated  very  oflen  the  experiment  at  the  same  temperature,  he  found 
that  whatever  variation  the  hygrometer  had  previously  undergone,  it  alway^s 
returned  to  the  same  point  when  the  quantities  of  water  vaporized  in  the  re- 
ceiver were  equal.  He  found  the  same  result  at  various  temperatures,  the  in- 
dications at  the  same  temperature  being  always  the  same ;  but  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  be  vaporized  in  the  space,  in  order  to  move  the 
hygrometer  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  was  different  at  different  tem- 
peratures. To  obtain,  therefore,  the  actual  quantity  of  water  suspended  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  it  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  and  hygrometer.  These  two  indications  are  always  sufficient  for 
the  exact  solution  of  the  question. 
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The  iiygrometer  of  Leslie  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  ax  is  indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  water  eyaporates.  The  bnlb  of  an 
air  theroometer  is  covered  with  silk  or  bibulous  paper,  which  is  moistened. 
The  moiitnre  eraporating  produces  cold  in  the  bulb,  and  immediately  affects 
the  themometer.  The  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  thus  indicated  depends  on 
the  tempirature  of  the  air,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains.  This  in- 
itniment,  however,  is  a  very  imperfect  indicator  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 
atmospheie. 

The  bemciful  theory  of  evaporation,  the  details  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  the  present,  and  in  other  lectures,  and  for  the  principal  part  of 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Dalton,  affords  a  full  and  satis- 
fiictoi}'  elutidation  of  innumerable  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in . 
atmospheric  and  meteorological  effects,  and  in  all  the  processes  of  science  and 
art. 

It  has  beet  already  explained,  that  when  two  liquids,  such  as  water  and  al- 
cohol, which  combine  with  a  weak  affinity,  are  mixed  together,  their  combina- 
tion is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  vaporization,  and  each  liquid  vaporizes  at  a 
given  temperateire,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  do  if  it  were  vaporized 
independently  #f  the  other.  The  process  of  the  distillation  of  spirits  depends 
on  this  principU.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  liquid,  composed  principally  of  water 
and  alcohol,  is  placed  in  a  boiler  or  still,  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with 
a  refrigeratory  oteooUr,  which  is  capable  of  condensing  into  a  liquid  the  vapor 
which  passes  from  the  still  through  it.  If  this  mixture  be  raised  to  a  temper- 
ature nearly  as  hi^  as  that  at  which  the  alcohol  would  boil,  a  vapor  wiU  rise 
composed  of  the  vdpor  of  water  and  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  mixed  mechanically. 
Now  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  vapor  of 
^  alcohol  at  its  boiling  point,  is  about  three  and  a  luJf  times  that  of  the  vapor  of 
water  at  212^  ;  and  again,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  21 2°  is  double 
the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  180^.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  density 
of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  at  its  boiling  temperature,  180^,  will  be  about  seven 
tiroes  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

Thus  in  the  steam  produced  from  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and 
\  alcohol,  we  shall  have  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  1 . 
This,  when  condensed  in  the  refrigeratory,  will  give  a  strong  spirit.     By  re- 
peating the  process  of  distillation,  the  mixture  may  be  more  and  more  sepa- 
rated from  the  water  which  it  contains. 

If  the  distillation  be  conducted  under  a  diminished  pressure,  or  in  a  vacuum, 
the  liquid  will  boil  at  a  much  lower  temperature ;  and  the  portion  of  aqueous 
vapor  which  will  be  disengaged  will  be  of  such  a  small  degree  of  density  as  at 
length  to  become  insensible. 

The  principle  on  which  the  process  of  distillation  in  general,  therefore,  de- 
pends, is,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  boil  at  different  temper- 
atures ;  and  that,  if  the  mixture  be  caused  to  vaporize  by  heat,  that  part  of  it 
which  boils  at  the  lower  temperature  will  vaporize  in  sreater  quantities  than 
that  which  boils  at  the  higher.  When  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  refrigena- 
tory,  a  new  mixture  will  then  be  obtained,  containing  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  that  constituent  part  which  boils  at  the  lower  temperature ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  boiler  will  contain  a  greater  portion  of 
that  which  boils  at  the  higher  temperature.  In  general,  by  conducting  the  pro- 
cess in  vacuo,  or  under  diminished  pressiure,  this  object  is  more  effectually  at- 
tained, because  less  in  proportion  of  the  liquid  which  boils  at  the  higher  pres- 
sure will  be  vaporized  in  the  process. 

In  some  cases  it  happens  tnat  the  temperature  necessary  to  boil  the  liquid 
under  ordinary  pressure  may  be  such  as  to  decompose,  or  otherwise  injure, 
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some  constituent  part  of  the  mixture  which  it  is  important  to  preserre.  For 
this  reason,  the  above  method  is  said  to  ha;ve  been  adopted  with-  advantage  in 
the  distillation  of  vinegar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distil  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  giving  it  a  peculiar  burnt  flavor ;  but  by  distilling  it  in  vacuo,  the  vapor 
is  raised  at  the  temperature  of  130^,  and  this  effect  is  avoided. 

In  the  process  of  sugar  refining  it  was  found  that  by  raising  the  syrup  to 
the  necessary  temperature,  a  risk  was  incurred  of  burning'  or  decompoainjg  it 
by  too  much  heat.  The  method  of  boiling  in  vacuo  Vas  adopted  by  Mr.  !Ed- 
ward  Howard  to  remove  this  inconvenience.  The  syrup  is  thu»  concentra- 
ted to  the  granulating  point  wkhout  risk  of  decomposition.  This  method  is 
npw  generally  followed. 

When  vapor  was  produced  from  a  liquid  by  ebullition,  we  have  obeerred 
that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  was  absorbed  in  the  transition  from  the  Uqind  to 
the  gaseous  form.  The  same  effect  attends  the  production  of  vapor  from  the 
surface,  and,  in  faet,  it  is  an  indispensable  consequence  of  the  transition  of  a 
body  into  the  vaporous  form,  at  whatever  ten^rature  that  transition  takes 
place.  In  the  formation  of  vapor,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  supplied 
to  the  vapor  formed,  and  mnst  become  latent  in  it ;  and  diis  heat  must  be  sup- 
plied either  by  the  body  itself  or  by  surrounding  objects.  By  whatever  means 
it  is  supplied,  the  object  which  communicates  it  must  undergo  a  corresponding 
depression  of  temperature ;  and  hence  vap(Hization  becomes  a  means  for  the 
production  of  cold,  on  a  principle  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  method  used  to  oool  water  for  domestic 
purposes  in  hot  countries.  The  water  is  placed  in  certain  porous  vessels, 
caUed  in  the  East  alearrazas^  and  these  are  suspended  in  a  current  of  air  :  as, 
for  example,  between  two  open  doors.  The  vessel  allows  the  water  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  thus  exposes  it  more  effectually  to  evaporation,  as  well  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  its^,  as  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  vessel  contmining 
it.  As  the  vapor  is  formed,  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  is  necessary  for  it ;  and 
this  latent  heat  is  supplied  from  the  water  contained  in  the  vessel,  which  un- 
dergoes a  eorresponding  depression  of  temperature. 

The  same  effect  can  be  made  manifest  by  surrounding  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer by  a  moist  sponge,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  Let  another  ther- 
mometer be  at  the  same  time  placed  near  it  in  the  shade,  and  the  thermometer 
surrounded  by  the  sponge  will  be  observed  rapidly  to  fall,  while  the  thermom- 
eter in  its  immediate  neighborhood  is  stationliry.  This  effect  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  with  which  the  sponge  is  saturated, 
and  a  corresponding  depression  of  temperature  produced  in  the  liquid  remain- 
ing in  the  sponge,  arising  from  the  heat  supplied  by  it  to  the  vapor. 

The  depression  of  temperature  produced  by  evaporation  will  be  more  per- 
ceptible the  more  rapid  is  the  evaporation,  because  then  the  body  from  which 
the  heat  is  abstracted  has  not  time  to  receive  a  supply  t)f  heat  from  sunouiding 
objects  to  replace  that  which  it  has  given  out.  Hence,  by  conducting  the  pro- 
\  cess  of  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  where  the  evaporation  is  almost  instantaneous, 
\  the  cooling  effect  is  more  conspicuous.  If  a  quantity  of  water  included  in  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  tube  be  surrounded  with  a  sponge  moistened  with  ether, 
and  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-^pump,  the  moment  the  air  is  withdrawn 
the  ether  suddenly  evaporates ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether  be  supplied, 
the  water  in  the  bulb  will  be  frozen. 

The  same  fact  may  be  exhibited  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  by  poming 
some  ether  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  fiat  vessel.  When  the  receiver  placed 
over  these  is  exhausted,  the  ether  will  boil  in  consequence  of  the  remoTal  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  rapid  evaporation  will  presently  cauae  the 
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water  under  it  to  freeze.  We  shall  thus  have  the  singular  exhibition  of  two 
liquids,  one  resting  upon  the  other,  the  one  boiling  and  the  other  freezing  at 
the  same  moment ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  one  altogether  disap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  vapor,  while  the  other  solidifies  in  the  form  of  ice. 

A  beautiful  experiment  was  contrived  by  Leslie,  in  which  water  is  frozen  on 
this  principle.     A  shallow  vessel  containing  water  is  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.     Under  the  same  receiver  is  placed  a  large  flat  dish,  contain- 
ing strong  sulphuric  acid.    The  receiver  is  now  exhausted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  the  pump,  and  immediately  the  evaporation  of  the  water  takes  place. 
If  the  sulphuric  acid  were  not  present,  the  space  within  the  receiver  would  be 
saturated  almost  instantaneously  with  the  vapor  of  the  water, 'and  all  further 
eraporatioh  would  be  stopped ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid  not  being  itself  subject 
to  sensible  evaporation^  has  besides  a  strong  afiinity  for  water,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  attracts  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  causes  it  to  be  condensed  on  its  sur- 
I  face.    As  fast,  therefore,  as  the  water  evaporates,  its  vapor  is  seized  upon  by 
I  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  large  dish,  and  the  space  within  the  receiver  is  still 
I  maintained  a  vacuum  ;  sO  that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continue;s  as  rap- 
I  idly  as  in  the  first  instance.    Now  the  heat  necessary  to  give  the  vaporous  form 
to  the  water  can  only  be  received  from  the  water  itself  which  remains  in  the 
dish,  and  therefore  it  must  undergo  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.     It  will 
speedily  fall  to  the  temperature  Of  32^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  frozen. 
By  this  process,  conducted  under  favorable  circumstances,  Leslie  was  not  only 
able  to  freeze  water,  but  to  congeal  mercury ;  and  it  is  said  th^t  he  even  pro- 
duced a  cold  of — 120°.     The  property  on  which  this  beautiful  experiment  is 
founded  is  not  recommended  alone  by  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which  its  re- 
sult always  produces  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  useful  application  in  chemistry  when 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  water  from  liquids  wluch  heat  would  decompose ; 
and  to  dry  animal  and  vegetable  substances  without  exposing  them  to  disorgan- 
ization. 

By  the  same  method,  the  fact  that  ice  itself,  at  all  temperatures,  is  subject 
to  evaporation,  may  be  made  manifest.  If  a  few  ounces  of  ice  be  placed  un- 
der the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  over  a  similar  dish  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  receiver  be  exhausted,  the  ice  wiU  altogether  disappear 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  temperature 
will  be  considerably  below  32^.  After  the  ice  has  disappeared  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  be  found  to  be  combined  with  water  and  to  have  increased  its  weight 
by. the  exact  weight  of  the  ice. 

In  climates  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  never  falls  so  low  as  the  freez- 
ing point,  and,  therefore,  where  no  natural  ice  ever  exists,  ice  is  obtained  arti- 
ficially by  a  cold  produced  by  evaporation.  In  India  it  is  obtained  by  making 
extensive  shallow  excavations  in  large  open  plains.  In  these  water  is  exposed 
to  evaporation  in  small  earthem  pots,  unglazed,  so  as  to  be  porous,  and  pene- 
trable by  water.  Soft  water,  previously  boiled,  is  placed  in  these  vessels  in 
the  evening,  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  A  part  of  it 
is  usually  frozen  in  the  morning,  when  the  ice  is ,  collected  and  deposited  in 
pits,  surrounded  by  straw  and  other  bodies  which  exclude  heat.  Radiation, 
also,  has  a  part  in  producing  this  effect  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Evaporation  being  extcjusively  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  conduct  it  with  as  much  economy 
and  expedition  as  possible.  The  circumstances  which  principally  promote  it 
being  increase  of  temperature  and  a  constant  change  in  the  air  which  is  imme- 
diately above  the  evaporating  surface,  these  two  objects  have  received  special 
attention.  In  factories  where  evaporation  is  used,  the  vessels  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  evaporated,  are  usually  placed  where  they  shall  be  exposed  to  a 
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current  of  air  passing  over  their  surface.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  promote  the  evaporation  by  heating  the  liquid,  the  heat  is  fre- 
quently applied  only  to  the  surface,  instead  of  being  communicated  by  fire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.'  In  fact,  the  current  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  is  previously  heated  by  forcing  it 
through  a  fire.  The  flame  of  the  fire  is  also,  sometimes,  made  to  play  over  the 
evaporating  surface. 

The  coolers  in  breweries  are  large  shallow  vessels,  exposing  a  considerable 
surface  with  a  small  depth  of  the  liquid.  They  are  commonly  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  are  open  on  every  side  to  the  air,  so  that  in  whatever 
direction  a  witid  blows  a  current  of  air  must  pass  over  them.  There  are  also 
provided  a  number  of  revolving  fans,  by  which  the  stream  of  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  evaporating  surface,  is  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
The  evaporation  has  a  continual  tendency  to  saturate  the  stratum  of  air  im- 
mediately over  the  liquid,  and  by  these  expedients  this  stratum  is  caused  to 
undergo  a  constant  change  ;  the  air  saturated  ^ith  vapor  being  driven  away,  and 
a  fresh  portion  supplying  its  place. 

When  salt  is  held  in  solution  by  water,  the  process  of  evaporation  afiects 
only  the  water,  and  loosens  the  connexion  produced  by  the  affinity  of  its  par- 
ticles for  the  molecules  of  the  salt.  If  the  solution,  in  this  case,  be  what  is 
called  a  saturated  solution,  that  is,  if  it  contain  as  much  salt  as  the  water  at  the 
given  temperature  is  capable  of  sustaining,  then  the  least  quantity  of  evapora- 
tion must  be  attended  with  a  deposition  of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  liquid  ;  and, 
if  the  evaporation  be  continued,  the  water  will,  at  length,  altogether  disappear, 
and  nothing  but  a  mass  of  crystallized  salt  will  remain. 

This  principle  forms  the  basis  of  the  method  by  which  salt  is  obtained  from 
sea-water.  The  water  is  received  into  a  number  of  large  shallow  ponds,  lined 
with  clay,  and  prepared  on  the  seashore.  The  water,  being  received  into 
these,  and  dammed  in,  is  left  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  quantity  of  evaporation  will  considerably  exceed 
the  quantity  of  raiti,  and  large  surfaces  being  exposed  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  pits,  the  water  will  be  gradually  dissipated,  and  will 
at  length,  altogether  disappear,  and  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  bay  salt  will 
remain  behind.  This  salt  is  said  to  be  the  fittest  for  the  purpose  of  earing 
fish. 

When  ice  cannot  be  obtained,  wine  may  be  cooled  in  various  wa3rs  by  the 
process  of  evaporation.  If  a  moist  towel  be  wrapped  round  a  decanter  of 
wine  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  towel  in  the  process  of  drying  will  cool  the 
wine ;  for  the  wine  must  supply  a  part  of  the  latent  heat  carried  oflT  by  the  va- 
por in  the  process  of  drying  the  towel.  Wine-coolers  constructed  of  porous 
earthern  ware  act  on  a  similar  principle.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
porous  material  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  inunediately  sorroanding 
the  wine.  Travellers  in  the  Arabian  deserts  keep  the  water  cool  by  wrapping 
the  jars  with  linen  cloths  which  are  kept  constantly  moist. 

Historians  mention  that  the  Egyptians  applied  the  same  principle  to  cool 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  Pitchers  containing  the  water  were  kept  con- 
stantly wet  on  the  exterior  surface  during  the  night,  and  in  the  moming^  were 
surrounded  by  straw  to  intercept  the  communication  of  heat  from  the  external 
air. 

In  India  the  curtains  which  surround  beds  are  sprinkled  with  water,  by  the 
evaporation  of  which  the  air  within  the  curtains  is  cooled. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  evaporation  will  enable  us  easily  to  comprehend 
the  danger  arising  from  wearing  damp  clothes,  or  from  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed. 
In  the  animal  economy  there  is  a  source,  the  nature  and  operation  of  which  is 
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not  understood  by  us,  by  which  heat  is  generated  in  the  system,  and  is  con- 
tinually given  out  by  the  body.  If  any  cause  withdraws  heat  faster  from  the 
body  than  it  is  thus  produced,  a  sensation  of  cold  is  felt ;  and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heat  be  not  withdrawn  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  the  body  becomes 
unduly  wann.  A  balance  should,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,' be  maintain- 
ed between  the  natural  power  of  the  body  in  the  production  of  heat,  and  the 
faculty  of  receiving  that  heat  in  surrounding  objects.  In  cold  weather  all  sur- 
rounding objects  being  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  have  a 
tendency  to  receive  heat  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it,  and  in  this  case, 
ardficiai  sources  of  external  heat  are  sought,  by  which  the  temperature  of  sur- 
rounding objects  may  be  raised,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ani- 
mal system.  In  very  hot  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  surround- 
ing objects  is  so  near  the  temperature  of  the  body,  that  the  heat  produced  in  the 
system  is  not  received  with  sufficient  facility  to  keep  the  body  sufficiently  cool. 
In  this  case,  artificial  means  of  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  are 
I  necessarily  resorted  to. 

>  If  the  clothes  which  cover  the  body  are  damp,  the  moisture  which  they 
I  contain  has  a  tendency  to  evaporate  by  the  heat  communicated  to  it  by  the 
'  body. 

In  fact,  the  body,  in  this  ease,  is  circumstance  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  already  described,  surrounded  by  a  damp  sponge, 
in  which  case  we  saw  that  the  mercury  rapidly  fell.  The  heat  absorbed  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  clothes  must  be,  in  part,  sup- 
plied by  the  body,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  an  undue  degree,  and  thereby  to  produce  cold.  The  effect  of  violent 
labor  or  exercise  is  to  cause  the  body  to  generate  heat  much  faster  than  it  would 
do  in  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  we  see  why,  when  the  clothes  have  been  ren- 
dered wet  by  rain,  or  by  perspiration,  the  taking  of  cold  may  be  avoided  by 
keeping  the  body  in  a  state  of  exercise  or  labor  until  the  clothes  can  be  changed, 
or  till  they  dry  on  the  person ;  for  in  this  case,  the  heat  carried  off  by  the 
moisture  in  evaporating  is  amply  supplied  by  the  redundant  heat  generated  by 
labor  or  exercise. 

A  damp  bed,  however,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  this  means, 
the  object  of  bed-clothes  being  to  check  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body,  so 
as  to  supply  at  night  that  warmth  which  may  be  obtained  by  exercise  or  labor 
during  the  day.  This  end  is  not  only  defeated,  but  the  contrary  effect  produ- 
ced, when  the  clothes  by  which  the  body  is  surrounded,  contain  moisture  in 
them.  The  heat  supplied  by  the  body  is  immediately  absorbed  by  this  mois- 
ture, and  passes  off  in  vapor ;  and  this  effect  would  continue  until  the  clothes 
were  actually  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

A  damp  bed  may  be  frequently  detected  by  the  use  of  a  warming-pan. 
The  introduction  of  the  hot  metal  causes  the  moisture  of  the  bed-clothes  to  be 
immediately  converted  into  steam,  which  issues  into  the  open  space  in  which 
the  warming-pan  is  introduced.  When  the  warming-pan  is  withdrawn,  this 
vapor  is  again  partially  condensed,  and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  sheets, 
the  dampness  will  be  then  distinctly  felt,  a  film  of  water  being,  in  fact,  deposited 
)n  their  surface. 

The  danger  of  leaving  damp  or  wet  clothes  to  dry  in  an  inhabited  apartment, 
ind  more  especially  in  a  sleeping-room,  will  be  readily  understood  from  what 
las  been  just  explained.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  process 
>f  drying  causes  an  absorption  of  heat,  and  produces  a  corresponding  depression 
»f  temperature  in  the  apartment. 

A  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  exhibited  in 
m  experiment  contrived  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  made  with  an  instrument  which 
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he  called  a  eryqphorus.    This  instrument  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  A  B,  fif.  1, 
furnished  with  two  bulbs,  C  D,  placed  on  short  branches  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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A  small  qnanti^  of  water  is  introdncod  tlmnigh  a  short  tube,  which  proceeds 
fiom  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  D  at  O.  It  is  boiled  in  G  until  the  space  above  C, 
and  tube  A  B,  and  the  bulb  D,  is  comfdetely  filled  with  aqneons  rapor  to  the 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  The  tube  O  is  then  closed  by  melting  it  with  a 
blowpipe,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  now  contains  nothing  but  water. 
When  the  instrument  cools,  the  rapor  is  condensed,  and  such  a  vapor  only 
subsists  in  the  instrument  as  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  C. 
If  the  bulb  D  be  now  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or  exposed  to  any  in- 
tense cold,  the  yapor  produced  from  the  water  in  C  will  be  condensed  in  it,  so 
that  the  space  above  the  water  in  C,  and  in  the  tube  A  B,  will  be  eonstantly 
prevented  from  attaining  the  state  of  saturation.  The  evaporation  will  then  be 
continued,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  mnst  be  chiefly  derived  from  the 
sensible  heat  of  the  water  remaining  in  C.  The  tenq;>erataTe,  therefore,  of  this 
water  will  be  rapidly  depressed  until  it  reaches  the  freezing  point,  when  k  will 
be  sohdified. 

When  an  ink  bottle  has  a  large  mouth,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  it  will  be 
exposed  to  a  rapid  evaporation ;  and,  as  this  evaporation  aflecta  only  the  aque- 
ous part  of  the  liquid,  the  efiect  will  be,  that  the  ink  will  first  become  thick, 
and,  if  exposed  a  longer  time,  the  whole  of  the  Uqnid  portion  <^  it  will  pase  off, 
and  nothing  but  the  hard  coloring  matter  will  remain.  If,  however,  the  ooouth 
of  the  bottle  be  contracted  to  a  small  aperture,  sufficient  to  receive  a  pen,  the 
rate  of  evaporation  will  be  considerably  diminished ;  for,  although  the  Murfaee 
of  ink  in  the  bottle  may  be  large,  yet  the  evaporation  having,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, aaturated  the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  ink  and  Uie  nftouth  of  the 
bottle,  no  farther  evaporation  could  take  place,  if  that  mouth  were  stepped ;  bvt, 
if  it  be  opened,  then  a  portion  of  the  vapor,  €<Mitained  in  the  bottle  above  the 
surface  iA  the  liquid,  will  escape  from  it  into  Uie  strata  of  air  immediately  above ; 
but  this  portion  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  small. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  found  that  ink  will  be  less  liable  to  thicken  in  ink-boti)es 
having  a  small  aperture  than  in  those  which  have  a  large  apeiture ;  but  the 
thickening  of  ink  may  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  use  ^  ink-bottles  which, 
while  they  are  capable  of  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ink,  expose  a 
very  small  surface  to  evaporation.  Such  bottles  are  constructed  like  bird-cage 
fountains.    A  B,  fig.  2,  is  a  glass  bottle,  completely  closed  at  the  top,  and  hav- 

Fig.  2. 


ing  a  tube,  C,  proceeding  laterally  from  the  bottom  turned  upward,  where  there 
is  a  small  mouth  large  enoi^h  to  receive  a  pen.    The  bottle  is  filled  by  incli- 
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ing  the  dosed  put,  A  B,  felightly  downward,  oad  |)oilriiig  (he  lak  in.  at  C,  held 
in  a  aknting  poaitioa.    When  the  bottle  ia  placed  in  the  npright  poailion,  the 
surface  of  ^  ink  in  the  bottle  wiU  vemaiaoboTo  ihe^anrface  of  tibe  ink  in  C, 
becauae  the  almeapheria  pveaanre  acting  in  G  iriU  baianoa  the  weight  of  the 
iak  in  A  B,  together) with  the  iiiDeeaui^.of  the  aiv  confined  ia  A  B.    The  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  in  A  B  having  aaturaled  the  ^aoe  ahore  it  will  «ease, 
and  the  only  etapoiatioa  whtahiwUlhsFe  a.tendency  to  thid^en  tho  ink  will  be 
'  that  which  takea  ^ae  at  the  aurlace  in  C ;  but  .thia  avrface  being  vary  amall, 
\  the  evaporation  wiU,  b»  ineimaidermble.    In  anoh  an  ink-bottle  ink  mi^  remain 
>  several  montha  without  thickening. 

The  r^iprooal  psoceaaea  6t  jevnporation  aad  .oondenaation  are  the  ineana 
'  whereby  the  whole  aurface  of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  constitutea  land  ia 
I  supplied  with  the  fresh  moisture  and  water  neceaaary  to  auatain  the  organiza- 
'  tion  and  to-  maintain  the  functiona  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  Thence 
!  sap  uid  juice  aie  aupplied  to  vegetablea,  and  floida  to  aaimala;  rivers  and 
'  lakes  are  fed,  and  carry  back  to  the  ocean  their  watera,.  after  anpplying  the 
!  uses  of  the  living  worid. 

The  extensive  aurface  of  the  ocean  nndergoea  a  never-ceasing  process  of 
\  eraporation,  and  diamiases  into  the  atmoaj^re  a  quantity  of  pure  water  pro* 
portionate  to  ita  extent  of  aurface  and  the  temperature  of  the  ur  above  it,  and 
to  the  state  of  that  air  withifeapect  to  aatiuation.  Thia  vapor  ia  carried  with 
correnta  of  air  through  every  part  of  the  atmoaphere  which  aurrounda  the 
globe. 

When  by  varioua  metaorologieal  cauaea  the  tenperatnre  of  the  air  ia  re- 
duced, it  will  frequently  happen  that  it  will  come  below  that  limit  at  which  the 
suspended  vapor  ia  in  a  state  of  saturation.  A  depoaition  or  condenaation  will 
therefore  take  place,  and  rain  or  aqneoua  clouda  will  be  formed.  If  the  con- 
densed vapor  collect  in  apherical  drops,  it  wiU  be  precipitated,  and  fall  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain ;  but,  from  aome  unknown  cauae,  it  fre- 
quendy  happena  that,  inatead  of  collecting  in  dropa,  the  condenaed  vapor  is 
formed  into  hollow  bubbles,  enclosing  withm  them  a  fluid  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  the  atmoaphere.  These  bubbles  are  also  found  to  have  a  repulsive  influ- 
ence on  each  other,  like  that  of  bodiea  aimilarly  electrified.  They  float,  there- 
fore, in  the  atmosphere,,  their  mutual  repulsion  preventing  them  coalescing  ao 
as  to  form  dropa.  In  this  state,  having  by  the  lawa  of  optica  a  certain  degree 
of  opacity,  they  become  distinctly  visible  and  form  clouda. 

The  vapor  auapended  in  the  air  during  a  hot  aummer's  day  ia  ao  elevated  in 
its  temperature  aa  to  be  below  the  point  of  saturation,  and  therefore,  though  the 
actual  quantity  suspended  be  very  considerable,  yet,  while  the  air  ia  capable 
of  auataining  more,  no  condensation  can  take  phtce ;  but  in  the  evening,  after 
the  aun  haa  departed,  the  aource  of  heat  being  withdrawn,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  undergoea  a  great  depression,  and  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in 
the  atmoaphere,  now  at  a  lower  temperature,  first  attaina  and  subsequently 
paaaea  the  point  of  saturation. 

A  depoaition  of  moiature  then  takea  place  by  the  condenaation  of  the  redun- 
dant vapor  of  the  atmoaphere,  and  the  small  particlea  of  moiature  which  fall  on 
the  aurface,  coaleacing  by  their  natural  coheaion,  form  clear,  pellucid  dropa  on 
the  aurface  of  the  nound,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  dew. 

The  clouda  in  which  the  condensed  vesicles  of  vapor  are  collected,  are  affect-  s 
ed  by  an  attraction  which  draws  them  toward  the  mountaina  and  highest  points  ? 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Collected  there,  they  undergo  a  change,  by  which  | 
they  form  into  drops,  and  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  rain ;  and  hence,  by  their  ) 
natural  gravitation,  they  find  their  way  through  the  porea  and  interstices  of  the  i 
earth,  and  in  channela  along  ita  atoface,  forming,  in  the  one  caae,  wella  and  j 
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Springs  in  various  paits  of  the  earth,  where  they  find  a  natural  exit,  or  whfn 
an  artificial  exit  is  given  to  them,  and,  in  the  odier  case,  obeying  the  form  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  carried,  they  wind  in  nanow 
channels,  first  deepening  and  widening  as  they  proceed,  and  are  fed  by  tributuy 
streams  until  they  fonn  into  great  rivers,  or  spread  into  lakes,  and  at  length 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea. 

The  process  of  evaporation  is  not  confined  to  the  sea,  but  takes  place  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  from  all  vegetable  and  animal  productions.  The 
showers  which  fall  in  summer,  first  scattered  in  a  thin  sheet  of  moisture  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  speedily  return  to  the  form  of  vapor,  and  carry  with 
them,  in  the  latent  form,  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  they  take  ftom  eveiy  object 
in  contact  with  them,  thus  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
freshing the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

A  remarkable  example  of  evaporation  on  a  large  scale  is  supplied  by  that 
great  inland  sea,  the  Mediterranean.  That  natural  reservoir  of  water  receives 
an  extraordinary  number  of  large  rivers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro,  the  Don,  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean,  except  by  the  straits  of  Gibnl- 
ter,  and  there,  instead  of  an  outward  current,  there  is  a  rapid  and  never-ceas- 
ing inward  flow  of  water.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
evaporation  frdm  the  surface  of  this  sea  carries  on  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  constantly  supplied  from  these  sources.  This  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  surrounded  by  vast  tncis 
of  land  on  eveiy  side  except  the  west.  The  wind,  whether  it  blow  from  the 
aouth,  the  north,  or  from  the  east,  has  passed  over  a  considerable  exteot  of 
land,  and  is  generally  in  a  state,  with  respect  to  vapor,  considerably  below  sat- 
uration. These  dry  currents  of  wind,  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  draw  off  water  with  avidity,  and,  passing  off,  are  succeeded 
by  fresh  portions  of  air,  which  repeat  the  same  process. 
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Ir  two  solid  bodies,  having  different  temperatures,  be  placed  in  close  con- 
tact, it  will  be  observed  that  the  hotter  body  will  gradually  fall  in  temperature, 
and  the  colder  gradually  rise,  until  the  temperatures  become  equal.  This  pro* 
cess  is  not,  like  radiation,  sudden,  but  very  gradual ;  the  colder  body  receives 
increased  temperature  slowly,  and  the  hotter  loses  it  at  the  same  rate.  Differ- 
ent bodies,  however,  exhibit  a  different  facili^  in  this  gradual  transmission  of 
heat  by  contact.  In  some  it  passes  more  rapidly  from  Sie  hotter  to  the  colder, 
and  in  others  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  not  produced  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 

This  quality  in  bodies,  by  which  heat  passes  from  one  to  the  other  through 
their  dimensions,  is  called  their  conducting  potoer,  and  the  heat  thus  transmitted 
is  said  to  be  conducted  by  the  body.  One  body  is  said  to  be  a  better  conductor 
than  another,  when  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  effected  more  speedily ; 
and  when  the  equalization  is  accomplished  more  slowly,  the  body  is  said  to  be 
a  bad  conductor. 

To  make  this  piocess  more  intelligible,  let  us  suppose  A,  fig.  1,  a  small 
square  block  of  red-hot  iron,  and  let  B  C  be  a  bar  of  iron,  the  section  of  which 

Fig.  I. 
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is  square.  Let  the  extremity,  B,  be  placed  close  against  the  block  A,  and  let 
a  screen,  S,  pierced  by  A  B,  be  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  efiect  of  radiation 
from  A.     Let  thermometers,  1 1\  &c.,  be  inserted  at  d^erent  points  of  the  bat 
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B  C,  in  small  cayities  proTided  for  the  puipose  and  filled  with  mercuiy.  This 
merctuy  will  take  the  temperature  of  the  bar,  and  will  conmiunicate  it  to  each 
thermometer  successively.  Before  the  bar  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  red- 
hot  block  A,  the  thermometers  will  all  indicate  the  same  temperature.  At  the 
first  moment,  when  the  bar  is  placed  in  contact  with  A,  none  of  the  thermome- 
ters will  be  affected  by  it;  but,  after, the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  the  first  ther- 
mometer, t,  will  be  observed  to  rise  slowly ;  after  another  interval,  the  ther- 
mometer t'  will  begin  to  be  affected ;  and  the  other  thermometers,  after  like  ! 
intervals,  will  be  successively  affected  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  thermometer 
t,  by  continuing  to  rise,  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  tf,  and  tf  a 
higher  temperature  than  tf',  and  so  on.  After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time, 
the  temperatures  of  all  the  thermometers  will  be  the  same ;  and  if  the  block  A 
be  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  common  temperature  indicated  by  all 
the  thermometers. 

It  appears,  from  this  experiment,  that  the  propagation  of  heat  in  this  manner 
through  the  dimensions  of  the  bar  is  very  slow,  and  it  would  seem  to  take  place 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  matter  composing  the  bar.  The  first  particle  in 
contact  with  the  source  of  heat  acquires  a  certain  temperature ;  this  being 
greater  than  the  contiguous  particles,  an  interchange  takes  place  between  the 
two,  on  a  principle  exactly  similar  to  the  interchange  of  heat  by  radiation.  In 
fact,  two  contiguous  particles  in  this  case  may  be  regarded,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  as  two  bodies  having  different  temperatures  placed  in  the  foci 
of  the  two  reflectors,  //,  fig.  2.    In  that  case,  the  hotter  body  radiates  heat 
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on  the  colder,  and  the  colder  on  the  hotter,  in  unequal  quantities,  until  their 
temperatures  are  equalized.  Every  two  successive  particles  in  the  bar  B  C, 
fig.  1,  beginning  from  the  source  ciif  heat,  appear  to  act  on  each  other  in  the 
same  way. 

Let  a  number  of  bars  of  different  substances  of  equal  dimensions,  be  suc- 
cessively exposed  in  this  manner,  to  the  same  source  of  heal,  and  let  thermom- 
eters bejappHed  to  similar  points  in  them,  it  will  be  found  that  thermometers 
in  the  same  situation  on  different  bars,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  the  same  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the  contact,  be  differently  affected.  In  those  bars 
which  are  good  conductors  the  thermometer  will  be  more  elevated  than  in  those 
which  are  bad  conductors  ;  and,  in  general,  the  conducting  power  of  the  diffe- 
rent bars  may  be  estimated  by  the  effect  produced  on  thermometers  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  source  of  heat,  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time.  In  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
radiation ;  because,  if  two  different  bars  radiate  differently,  it  is  possible  that 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer  may  be  so  interfered  with,  by  their  different 
powers  of  radiation,  that  their  conducting  power  cannot,  whh  certainty,  be  in- 
ferred.   In  a  course  of  experiments  instituted  on  this  subject  by  Despretz,  he 
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employed  bars  of  the  same  size,  covered  with  a  coating  <^  varnish.  Heat  was 
applied  by  a  lamp  at  one  end,  and  its  progress  along  the  bar  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  at  the  other ;  the  lamp  wte  applied  until  its  utmost  /effect  on  the 
thermometer  was  ascertained ;  and  the  greatest  heat  to  which  the  thermometer 
could  thus  be  raised  by  the  effect  of  the  lamp,  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
conducting  power  of  the  bar.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of 
Despretz's  experiments  on  different  substances  : — 

CondneUog  power. 

Gold, 100* 

PUtiiiiun, 98*1 

saver, wr^s 

Copper, 89-82 

Iron, 37-41 

Zinc, 36-37    " 

Tin 30-38 

Lead 17-96 

BfarUe 2-34 

Porcelain 1*22 

Brick  earth M3 

From  diis  table  it  is  obvious  that  the  metals  are,  by  far,  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  and  that  the  conducting  power  of  earthy  substances  is  prodigiously 
inferior. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  on  different  species  of  wood,  by  MM.  A. 
Delarive,  and  A.  Decandolle.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  diat,  gene- 
rally, the  more  dense  woods  are  those  which  conduct  heat  best.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  invariable,  for  the  conducting  power  of  nut-wood  was  found  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  oak.  It  was,  also,  found,  that  heat  was 
better  conducted  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  than  across  them. 

In  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  conducted,  from  the 
hotter  to  the  colder,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact,  and  is 
proportional  to  that  suiface.  Thus  if  two  spheres  or  balls  of  metal,  at  different 
temperatures,  be  {daced  in  contact,  they  will  touch  only  in  a  single  point, 
and  the  transmission  of  heat  will  be  extremely  slow ;  but  if  two  cubes  of  the 
same  metal  be  placed  face  to  face,  their  surface  of  contact  will  be  considerable, 
and  the  transition  of  heat  will  be  proportionally  rapid. 

Bodies  of  a  porous,  soft,  or  spongy  texture,  and  especially  those  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  such  as  wool,  feathers,  fur,  &,c,y  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat. 
Such  a  body  may  be  placed  in  cimtact  with  another  body  of  a  much  higher  or 
much  lower  temperature  than  itself,  without  exhibiting  any  change  of  temper- 
ature, for  a  long  period  of  time. 

From  what  has  been  above  explained,  it  appears  that,  besides  a  tendency 
to  equilibrium  of  temperature,  which  arises  from  the  interchange  of  heat  by 
radiation,  bodies  have  a  like  tendency  to  calorific  equilibrium  by  the  transmis- 
sion of'  heat  by  contact.  After  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time,  every  two  bodies 
in  contact  distribute  between  them  the  heat  they  contain  in  such  portions*  as  to 
render  their  temperature  equal.  The  manner  in  which  this  effect  is,  generally^ 
produced  in  liquids  and  gases  differs,  however,  materially  from  the  nature  of 
the  process  in  solids.  The  constituent  particles  of  solid  bodies  being  incapa- 
I  ble  of  changing  their  material  position  and  arrangement,  the  heat  can  only  pass 
^  through  them,  nom  particle  to  particle,  by  a  slow  process ;  bat  when  the  parti- 
cles forming  any  stratum  of  a  Uquid  are  heated,  their  mass,  expanding,  becomes 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  stratum  immediately  above  it,  and  ascends,  al- 
lowing the  superior  strata  to  descend.  Thus  a  source  of  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  immediately  causes  the  liquid  near  the 
bottom  to  form  an  upward  cunent,  wMe  the  superior  liquid  forms  a  downward 
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on« ;  and  a  conatiait  seiiet  of  eurrenta  upward  and  downward  is  thoB  eaCab 
lished.    The  portion  of  the  liquid  which  receives  heat  below,  is  thus  continn 
ally  mixed  through  the  other  parts,  and  the  heat  is  diffused  by  the  motion  of 
the  particles  amoiDg  each  other ;  the  same  effect  takes  place  in  gases.    If  a 
lower  atratum  be  heated,  it  aoquirea  a  tendency  to  ascend  to  the  higher,  and  the 
colder  strata  deacend. 

If,  however,  heat  be  applied  to  the  highest  stratum  of  the  liquid,  this  effect 
cannot  ensue ;  and  it  is  found  that,  in  this  case,  the  particles  maintaining  their 
mutual  arrangement,  the  transmission  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  liquid  were  -solid.  In  fact,  the  heat  is,  in  this  case,  conducted  through 
the  liquid.  Liquids,  in  this  manner,  are  observed  to  have  extremely  low  con- 
ducting powers  ;  so  low  that,  for  a  long  period,  they  were  supposed  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable  of  conducting  heat.  They  have  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, however,  not  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of  conduction. 

Let  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  let  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  water  at 
a  small  depth  below  the  common  surface  of  the  water  and  spirits  ;  let  the  spir- 
its be  now  inflamed  and  caused  to  bum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Aflerthe 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  thermometer  will  show  a  very  slight  indication 
of  increased  temperature,  by  the  downward  transmission  of  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing spirits. 

This,  and  other  experiments  of  a  like  nature,  are  extremely  difficult  of  man- 
agement, and  very  uncertain  in  their  results.  It  often  happens  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thermometer  is  caused  by  currents  of  the  liquid  produced  by*  heat 
conducted  downward  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  the  liquid.  Al- 
though the  liquid  itself  may  fail  to  conduct  the  heat  downward,  yet  the  vessel 
containing  it,  having  a  better  conducting  power,  will  transmit  the  heat  to  in- 
ferior strata  of  the  liquid,  and  currents  may  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  estab- 
lished. An  ingenious  method  of  evading  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Murray,  who  conducted  the  experiment  in  vessels  composed  of  ice.  The  heat 
received  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel  was,  in  this  case,  expended  in  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  ice,  and  had  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  disturb  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  process  of  cooling,  which  a  hot  body  undergoes  when  suspended  in  air, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from  its  surface  :  but  another  caose 
of  the  diminution  of  heat  conspires  with  this.  The  particles  of  air  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  receive  heat  from  it,  and  thus  becoming  specifi- 
cally lighter  by  their  dilatation,  ascend,  and  give  place  to  others,  on  which  a 
like  effect  is  produced.  Thus  heat  is  imparted,  constantly,  to  fresh  poitions 
of  the  air,  and  carried  off  by  them.  If  a  hot  body  be  suspended  in  a  liquid, 
the  process,  as  to  its  coding,  is  altogether  produced  by  this  means,  for  in  that 
case  no  radiation  takes  place. 

The  covering  of  wool  and  feathers,  which  nature  has  provided  for  tUe  infe- 
rior classes  of  animals^  has  a  property  of  conducting  heVit  venr  imperfectly, 
and  hence,  it  haa  the  effect  of  keeping  the  body  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  warm 
in  cold  weather.  The  heat  which  is  produced  by  powws  provided  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  within  the  body,  has  a  tendency,  when  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  to 
escape  faster  than  it  is  generated,  the  covering  being  a  non-condnctor,  intercepts 
it,  and  keeps  it  confineL 

Man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  enable  him  to  fabricate,  for  himself, 
covering  similar,  to  that  with  which  nature  has  provided  other  animals.  Clothes 
are  generally  composed  of  some  light,  non«conducting  substances,  which  pro- 
tect the  body  from  the  inclement  heat  or  cold  of  the  external  air.  In  summer, 
clothing  keeps  the  body  cooi,  and  in  winter,  warm.    Woollen  substances  are 
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worse  coDducton  than  those  compoeed  of  cotton  or  linen.  A  flannel  shirt 
more  effectually  intercepts  heat  than  a  cotton  or  a  linen  one;  and  irhether 
in  warm  or  in  cold  climates,  attains  the  end  of  clothing  more  effectually. 

If  we  would  preserve  ice  from  meltii^,  the  most  effectual  means  would  he 
to  wrap  it  in  blankets,  which  would  retard,  for  a  long  time,  the  approach  of 
heat  to  it  from  any  external  source*    , 

Glass  and  porcelain  are  slow  conductors  of  heat,  and  hence  maybe  explain- 
ed  the  fact,  that  vessels  fo^ned  of  this  material  are,  frequently,  broken  by  sod* 
denly  introducing  boiling  water  into  them.  If  a  small  quantiQr  of  boiling  water 
be  poured  into  a  thick  glass  tumbler^  the  bottom,  with  which  the  water  first 
comes  into  contact,  is  sudd^y  heated,  and  it  expands ;  but  the  heat,  passing 
?eiy  slowly  through  it,  fails  to  affect  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  which,  there* 
fore,  undergoes  a  corresponding  expansion :  the  lower  part  enlarging,  while 
the  upper  part  remains  unaltered,  a  crack  is  produced,  which  detaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ttunbler  from  the  upper  part  of  it. 

In  the  construction  of  an  ice-house,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  should  be  sur- 
nmnded  with  some  substance  which  conducts  heat  imperfectly.  A  lining  of 
straw-matting,  or  of  wooUen-blinkets,  will  answer  this  purpose.  Air  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  building  is,  sometimes,  constructed  with  double 
walls,  having  a  space  between  them.  The  ice  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  air,  as  it  were,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  impenetrable  by  heat,  provided 
no  source  of  radiation  be  present.  Furnaces,  intended  to  heat  apartments, 
should  be  sunounded  with  non-conducting  substances,  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
heat. 

When  wine-coolers  are  formed  of  a  double  casing,  the  space  between  may 
be  filled  with  some  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  powdered  charcoal,  or 
wool,  or  it  may  be  left  merely  filled  with  air. 
I     The  practical  application  of  non-conduction  is  illustrated  in  the  construction 
I  and  management  of  the  boilers  and  steam-pipes  of  steam-machinery. 
)      In  places  where  fuel  is  expensive  and  consumed  in  great  quanti^,  every 
I  possible  eiqpedient  that  can  conduce  to  its  economy  is  resorted  to.     In  Corn- 
wall, where  very  powerfid  engines  are  worked  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines 
\  and  the  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  to  which  fuel  has  to  be  carried  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  boilers  are  surrounded  by  a  hollow  casing,  stuffed  with 
saw-^usi.     This  is  found  to  be  a  nearly  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat.    All  the 
pipes  which  conduct  steam  to  the  cylinders  are  similarly  coated.    The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  boiler-houses,  notwithstanding  the  large  furnaces 
continually  burning  in  them,  are  extremely  cool  rooms,  and  in  summer  are 
much  cooler  than  the  external  atmosphere.    The  steam  cylinders  are  also, 
sometimes  cased  in  wood. 

In  the  machinery  used  in  the  British  steamships,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  invest  the  boiler  with  a  coating  of  patent  felt  and  to  cover  the  great  steam- 
pipe  in  the  same  numner.  This  non-conducting  coating  prevents  the  con- 
stant waste  of  steam  by  the  condensation  produced  by  radiation. 

Charcoal  in  powder  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  protect  ice  from  fusion. 

Freeh  provisions  are  sometimes  exported  to  distant  places  enveloped  in  ice. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  advantageous  to  envelope  the  ice  itself  in  a  casing  of 
saw-dnst. 

In  concluding  these  discourses  on  heat,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate 
the  moet  ordinary  sources  of  this  principle.  They  nmy  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Solar  Light. — ^The  sources  from  which  heat  might,  by  possibility,  be  ra- 
diated toward  the  earth  from  distant  regions  of  the  universe  are,  1st,  the  sun ; 
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2d,  the  planets,  and  satellites,  and  the  moon ;  and  3d,  the  fixed  stars.  But  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  moon  does  not  supply  heat  enough  to  affect  the 
most  delicate  differential  thermometer,  even  when  condensed  by  a  burning- 
glass.  It  follows,  then,  d  fortiori,  that  the  planets  and  satellites  can  produce 
no  sensible  effect.  As  to  the  stars,  it  has  been  proved  that  their  heating  pow- 
er must  be  less  than  that  of  the  sun  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  apparent 
magnitude  is  less,  and  as  no  telescope  has  ever  exhibited  them  with  any 
sensible  magnitude,  however  high  the  power,  we  may  safely  infer  that  their 
heating  power  is  imappreciable. 

2.  Electricity  is  a  source  of  heat  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  evolved. 

3.  The  condensation  of  giises,  solidification  of  liquids,  and  percussion  or 
compression  of  solids. 

4.  Chemical  combination  and  decomposition. 

5.  The  functions  of  animal  life. 
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The  whole  body  of  natural  phenomena  in  which  the  effects  of  heat  and  light 
are  concerned,  demonstrate  an  intimate  physical  connexion  between  these 
agents.  Sunlight  is  warm,  the  light  of  red  coals  is  warm,  and  the  more  bril- 
liant light  of  flame  excites  still  more  intense  heat.  If  every  degree  of  light 
were  prodnctiTe  of  heat,  and,  reciprocally,  every  degree  of  heat  productive  of 
light,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  heat  and  light  are  two  distinct  effects 
of  the  same  physical  principle ;  and  such  an  inference  would  be  corroborated 
if  it  appeared  that  the  energy  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  effects  were  pro- 
portionate to  each  other,  the  most  brilliant  light  always  producing  the  most  in- 
tense heat,  and  the  most  fierce  temperature  always  accompanied  by  the  strong- 
est illuminating  power. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  countenance  these  views.  All  the 
ordinary  sources  of  light,  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial 
means  natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase  its  splendor,  the  heat  which 
it  produces  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  intense.  The  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  plsyingon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  will  elevate  its  temperature  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  if  a  certain  number  of  these  rays  be  concentrated  on  the  same 
bulb  by  a  concave  reflector,  or  burning  lens,  then  the  .elevation  of  temperature 
will  be  much  more  sudden  and  extensive.  These,  however,  are  only  the  first 
and  more  prominent  effects  which  obtrude  themselves  on  our  observation.  It 
requires  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  much  less  to  those  which 
are  exhibited  by  the  processes  of  science  and  art,  to  discover  that  the  heat 
which  accompanies  light  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  splendor  of  the 
light ;  and  further,  that  heat  of  considerable  intensity,  both  as  regards  the  ther- 
mometric  effects,  and  the  sensation  it  produces,  may  be  either  absolutely  ac- 
companied by  light,  or,  at  least,  if  it  have  light,  the  intensity  of  that  light  is  so 
small  as  to  be  below  the  limit  of  the  sensibiBty  of  the  eye. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  heat  unaceompaaied  by  any  sensible  degree  of 
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light,  and  of  light  nnaccompanied  by  any  sensible  degree  of  heat,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  gronp  of  properties,  in  which  light 
and  heat  agree  in  their  physical  characters,  on  the  other,  hare  given  rise  to  two 
distinct  hypotheses  respecting  the  nature  of  these  principles.  By  the  one  they 
are  regarded  as  distinct  physical  agents,  which  enjoy  some  common  properties, 
while  on  the  other  they  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  principle  manifesting  itself 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  property  which,  under  different  circuoKtan- 
ces,  acts  with  the  greatest  degree  of  energy.  Our  object  at  present  shall 
be  confined  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  effects  upon  which  one  or  the 
other  theory  must  be  founded,  and  which  any  theory  must  explain  before  its 
validity  can  be  admitted. 

If  heat  be  communicated  to  solid  bodies  which  are  difficnll  of  fusion,  it  is 
observed  that  after  having  absorbed  a  certain  quantity,  they  begin  to  become 
luminous.  If  the  process  be  conducted  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  body  will 
gradually  begin  to  be  visible  by  emitting  a  dull  red  light.  This  luminons 
quality  gradually  increases  as  the  body  eS^sorbs  heat,  and  at  length  it  emits 
sufficient  light  to  render  the  surrounding  objects  visible ;  and  the  color  of  the 
light  changes  from  an  obscure,  dusky  red,  gradually  to  the  color  of  bright  red. 
The  body  is  then  said,  in  common  language,  to.be  red'hot.  If  the  commonics- 
tion  of  heat  be  still  continued,  the  color  of  the  light  will  change  to  an  orange, 
and  subsequently  will  become  yellow.  If  the  application  of  heat  be  still  fur- 
ther continued,  it  will  at  length  emit  a  clear  white  light,  the  color  of  sunlight; 
the  body  is  then  said  to  be  white-hot. 

The  state  in  which  a  heated  body  naturally  incapable  of  emitting  light  he- 
\  comes  luminous,  is  called  a  state  of  incandescence.    The  term  igniiion  is  some- 
times applied  to  this  state  ;  but  the  former  term  is  preferable,  since  ignition  is 
sometimes  used  to  express  the  commencement  of  inflammation  or  combustion, 
which  is  a  process  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  body  becomes  incandescent  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  ascertained  with  exactness,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mercurial 
thermometer.  The  uncertainty  of  the  indications  of  pjrrometers,  and  other 
means  by  which  fierce  temperatures  are  measured,  has  been  before  noticed. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  bodies 
in  genera],  which  have  been  rendered  incandescent  by  increase  of  temperature, 
have  attained  that  state  at  nearly  the  same  temperature.  Mr.  Wedgwood  placed 
some  gilding  on  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and  exposed  both  to  the  heat  of  an  in- 
tense furnace,  until  the  porcelain  became  red-hot :  no  difference  could  be  ob- 
served in  the  time  of  the  porcelain  and  the  gilding  upon  it  becoming  luminons, 
yet  these  substances  are  of  so  very  different  a  nature  that  it  might  be  expeided 
that  a  difference  in  their  incandescence  would  be  observaUe. 

The  point  of  fusion  seems  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  point  of  in* 
candescence.  While  yet  solid,  some  bodies  attain  a  clear  white  heat  without 
fusion.  Others  again,  such  as  silver  and  lead,  fuse  before  they  become  Inmin- 
ous.  If  the  boiling  point  of  a  body  be  below  its  point  of  incandescence,  it  can- 
not attain  the  latter  state  unless  its  vaporization  be  resisted  by  pressure.  It  is 
supposed  that,  liquids  submitted  to  a  pressure  which  will  resist  their  vapoiixa- 
tion,  are  capable  of  attaining  a  state  of  incandescence.  Thus,  in  some  experi- 
ments of  Perkins,  water  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  red  hot  without  being 
permitted  to  expand  into  vapor. 

The  determination  of  the  temperature  at  which  bodies  become  incandescent 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  distinguished  philosophers.  Newton 
fixed  it  at  the  temperature  of  635^ ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  consider- 
ably below  the  true  temperature.  Newton  possessed  very  imperfect  means 
of  determining  the  temperature,  and  measured  it  by  observing  the  rate  at  which 
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red-liot  iron  cooled,  calculating  the  heat  lost  by  the  time  of  cooling.  Mercury 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  662^ ;  and  yet  it  is  ceitain  that  it  emits  no  sensible 
light,  since  it  is  perfectly  invisible  in  a  dark  room.  Mr.  Daniel,  from  experi- 
ments made  with  bis  pyrometer,  fixed  the  temperature  of  incandescence  at 
98(^ ;  but  this,  again,  is  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  true  temperature  of  in- 
candescence, since  antimony,  at  its  fusing  point,  is  visible  in  the  dark,  and  yet 
this  metal  melts  at  810^.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  fixed  the  temperature  of  in- 
candescence at  812^. 

The  uncertainty  attending  the  temperature  at  which  incandescence  commen- 
ces cannot  be  surprising  when  we  consider  that  besides  the  difficulty  of  accu- 
rately measuring  high  temperatures,  there  are  no  other  means  of  determining 
the  fact  of  incipient  incandescence  than  the  evidence  of  the  sight.  Now  there 
are  many  reasons  for  concluding  that  sight  is  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  illu- 
mination. Objects  illuminated  in  different  degrees,  exhibited  to  the  same  in- 
dividual, will  give  him  very  imperfect  notions  of  their  actual  comparative 
brightness.  Let  two  pieces  of  white  paper  be  dififerently  illuminated  by  com- 
mon candles :  let  one  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  single  candle,'  and  the  other 
to  the  light  of  ten  candles,  and  let  them  be  viewed  by  any  number  of  individu- 
als ;  it  win  be  found  that  no  two  will  agree  in  their  estimates  of  the  relative 
degree  of  illumination.  If,  then,  the  eye  be  so  imperfect  a  judge  of  the  degree 
of  illumination,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  when  the  illumination  becomes  sq 
faint  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  it  will  begin  to  be  perceived  by  different  per- 
sons when  it  arrives  at  different  degrees  of  intensi^.  It  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  the  same  object  placed  in  a  dark  room  will  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  luminous  by  one  person,  and  not  so  by  another ;  and  it  is  abso* 
lutely  certain  that  an  object  may  be  luminous  to  the  eyes  of  certain  animals 
when  it  is  perfectly  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  Sight,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  a  ceitain  test  of  the  presence  of  light,  and,  consequently,  is  an  extremely 
inadequate  means  of  determining  the  commencement  of  incandescence.  If, 
however,  incandescence  be  defined  to  be  the  commencement  of  that  state  in 
which,  whether  light  be  actually  emitted  or  not,  sufficient  light  is  emitted  sensibly 
to  affect  the  human  eye,  then  the  temperature  of  incipient  incandescence  must 
be  taken  as  the  average  or  mean  of  the  results  given  by  different  observers.  In 
this  sense  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  if  it  be  fixed  at  a 
temperature  of  between  700^  and  800^.  To  attempt  to  ^j,  the  temperature 
more  accurately  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  experience,  and  the 
imperfect  nature  of  our  means  of  estimating  them. 

Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  bodies  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
state  are  susceptible  of  incandescence.  Since  analogy,  likewise,  countenan- 
ces the  supposition  that  all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  existing  in  these  states,  it 
is  likewise  probable  that  all  bodies  whatever  are  susceptible  of  incandescence. 
Practically,  however,  the  attainment  of  the  state  of  incandescence  is  rendered 
impossible  in  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  from  various  causes.  In  some  cases, 
long  before  the  requisite  increase  of  temperature  can  be  attained  the  forces 
which  hold  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  together  are  destroyed  by  the  antag- 
onist forces  introduced  by  the  heat  itself;  so  that  the  body  is  decomposed  or 
resolved  into  its  constituent  parts.  In  other  cases  combustion  takes  place, 
by  which  the  body  to  which  heat  is  communicated,  or  some  parts  of  it,  com- 
bine with  other  elements,  and  form  new  compounds.  These  circumstances 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  body,  and  cause  a  total  change  in  its  nature  and  con- 
stitution, long  before  incandescence  can  be  looked  for. 

It  is  generally  held  that  air  and  the  gases  form  an  exception  to  this  general 
effect.  No  heat  ever  yet  attained  has  rendered  a  body  in  the  gaseous  form  red- 
hot  ;  and  yet  such  bodies  have  been  certainly  raised  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
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to  render  solidd  luminous.  If,  therefore,  they  be  susceptible  of  iacandefceoce, 
th^ir  point  of  incandescence  must  be  far  abore  the  point  of  incaadescence  of 
bodies  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form.  Mr.  Wedgwood  constructed  a  spiral  tube  of 
porcelain,  which  was  carried  through  a  crucible  surrounded  with  saad.  To 
one  end  of  it  was  attached  a  pair  d[  bellows,  and  the  air  thus  dhren  tbroogli 
it  was  received  from  the  other  extremity  into  a  globular  Tessel,  furnished  with 
a  valve  by  which  air  was  allowed  u>  escape,  but  none  to  enter.  In  the  side  of 
this  globular  vessel  was  an  opening,  in  which  was  inserted  a  piece  of  ^au, 
through  which  the  interior  could  be  viewed.  The  sand  in  the  cnicible  being 
then  rendered  red-hot,  air  was  blown  through  the  eaithem  tube,  and  made  to 
pass  into  the  glass  vessel  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  When  viewed  thioogh 
the  glass  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  it  was  observed  not  to  be  luminous ;  but 
a  piece  of  gold  wire  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  vessel  near  the  nxwtli 
of  the  spiral  tube,  was  immediately  rendered  red-hot  by  the  blast  of  hot  air 
which  issued  from  it.  The  air,  therefore,  had  a  temperature  at  least  equal  to 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescence  of  gold. 

Such  experiments  render  it  manifest  &at  gases  are  incapable  of  attaining 
incandescence  at  the  same  temperature  as  thai  at  which  solids  become  lununooB ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  hence  infer  that  die  matter  of  the  gas  is 
not  susceptible  of  incandescence,  evenat  the  temperature  at  which  other  bodies 
pass  into  that  state ;  for  if  a  gas  were  liquified,  and  confined  by  jMressure  so  ss 
to  prevent  it  from  dilating  again  into  the  form  of  gas,  it  is  probaUe  that  in  that 
stale  a  quantity  of  heat  would  render  it  incandescent  which  would  be  allogetber 
incapable  of  producing  the  same  efi*ect  on  it  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Established  facts  and  analogy  founded  cm  them,  ther^re,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heal  be  supplied  to  any  body,  that  bodj 
will  at  length  become  luminous ;  and,  therefore,  dial  light  is  invariably  a  ooo- 
sequence  of  heat,  when  that  heat  attains  a  certain  degree  of  iBtensity ;  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  light  difiering  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  which  contains  that  heat,  those  having  a  less  specific  heat 
requiring  a  less  supply  of  heat  to  render  them  luminous. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  presence  of  heat  is  a  necessary  conseqaence 
of  the  presence  of  light. 

It  has  been  proved  diat  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  solar,  light  are  those  which 
possess  the  quality  of  heat  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  most  refrangible  kmunoos 
rays,  though  still  indicating  the  presence  of  the  calorific  principle,  exhibit  that 
in  a  very  slight  degree ;  while  the  invisible  chemical  rays,  still  more  refrangi- 
ble than  these,  produce  no  susceptible  effect  on  the  thermometer.  We  are, 
therefore,  led  to  infer,  that,  in  solar  light,  the  heating  qualities  of  the  rays  in- 
crease as  their  refrangibility  diminishes. 

When  light  falls  on  an  opaque  body,  it  is  either  wholly  or  pardaUj  absorbed. 
If  it  be  generally  absorbed,  that  portion  which  is  not  abscHrbed  is  reflected,  oi 
driven  back  into  the  space  from  which  the  light  came.  Now  it  ia  clear  that, 
so  far  as  light  is  the  means  of  communicating  heat  to  any  opaque  body  under 
these  circumstances,  this  heat  must  proceed  altogether  from  the  light  which  is 
absorbed. 

It  has  been  explained,  that  the  solar  light  is  composed  of  lights  of  several 
different  colors.  When  this  light  falls  on  an  opaque  body,  it  happens  that  lights 
of  certain  colors  are  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  die  body,  and  die  remainder  of 
the  solar  light  is  reflected.  On  this  fact  depend  all  the  phenomena  of  the  col- 
ors of  natural  bodies.  When  a  body  appears  to  be  of  a  red  color,  it  reflects 
from  its  surface  diat  portion  of  the  sun's  light  which  is  red,  and  it  absorbs  all 
the  other  colors.  Again,  if  a  body  appear  green,  it  absorbs  all  die  sun's  light 
which  strikes  upon  it  except  the  green  light,  and  that  alone  is  reflected,  and  so 
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on ;  similar  re^isoning  beiiiff  applied'  to  a(H  other  shades  of  color.  If  a  body 
appears  perfectly  black,  k  smorbs  aU  the  sim's  light,  tad  reflects  none  ;  if  it 
be  perfectly  white,  it  reflects  all  theaub^s  light  and  a]>soibs  hone ;  but  perfect 
colors,  whether  black  or  white,  or  of  whatever  other  tint  they  may  be,  do  not 
exist  in  nature.  No  body  exhibits  an  absc^lute*  black  or  an  absolute  white,  how- 
eyer  near  these  limits  they  may  apptoach. 

If  an  opaque  body<  of  any  c<^r 'be  exposed  to*  the  direct  n^  of  the  sun,  it 
will  be  obserred  to-  rise  in -its  teknperatilre,  ox*  beccmie  warm. '  If  it  be  of  a 
black  color,  it  will  exhibit  a  rapid  and  ctonsidefrable  increase  of  temperature. 
}!leiX  to  black,  a  body  of  a  blue  color  wiM  absorb  most  heat ;  next  follow  green, 
yellow,  and  red,  and  white  least  of  all. 

That  black  should  absord  most  heat,  and  white  least,  follows  umnediately 
from  the  fact  that  a  body  of  a  black  color  absorbs  nearly  all  the  solar  rays,  and 
with  them  their  heat ;  while  a  body  of  a  white  color  reflects  nearly  all  the  rays, 
and  with  them  reflects  their  heat.  Of*  all  the  constituent  parts  qf  solar  light, 
that  which  possesses  the  least  A^altn^  power  is  the  Mue  light.  A  body,  therefore, 
which  reflects  this  only,  must  absorball  the  most  powerful  heating  rays ;  and  hence 
we  see  why  an  opaque  object  of  a  blue  o^or  j^ceives  the  most  heat,  next  to  black. 
The  green  light  has  a  certain  heating  power,  less  than  the  red  or  yellow,  but 
more  than  the  blue.  A  body^  therefore,  which  reflects  the  green  light,  absorb- 
ing the.  others,  reflects  more  heat  than  a  blue  or  black  object,  but  less  than 
objects  of  those  colors  which  occupy  ihe  lovirer  part  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
Such  a  body,  therefore,  receives  less  heat  from  the  solar  light  than  those  of  a 
darker  shade,  and  more  than  those  of  a  lighter.  The  appi»»tion  of  the  same 
reasoning  will  explain  why  bodies  of  a  yellow  or  red  color  absorb  still  less 
heat. 

If  seTOial  pieces  of  cloth^  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  but  of  diflferent  col- 
ors— ^black,  bhie,  green,  yellow,  and  whiter— be  thrown  on  the  surface  of  snow 
in  clear  daylight,  but  especially  in  sunshine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  black 
cloth  will  quickly  melt  the  snow  beneath  it  and  sink  downward.  The  blue 
will  do  the  same,  but  less  rapidly ;  the  green  still  less  so ;  the  yellow  slightly, 
and  the  white  not  at  all.  These  efi^DCts  illustrate  the  principle  just  explained. 
We  see,  also,  that  the  warmth  or  coohiess  of  clothing  depends  as  weU  on  its 
color  as  its  quality.  A  white  dress,  or  one  of  a  light  color,  will  always  be 
cooler  than  one  of  the  same  quality  of  a  dark  color,  and  espedally  so  in  clear 
weather,  when  there  is  much  sunsnine.  A  white,  or  light  color,  reflects  heat 
copiously,  and  absorbs  little ;  while  a  black  and  dark  c^or  absorbs  copiously 
and  reflects  little.  From  this  we  see  that  experience  has  supf^ied  the  place  of 
science  in  directing  the  choice  of  clothing.  The  use  of  light  colors  always 
prevaila  in  aununer,  and  that  of  dark  colors  in  winter. 

Of  transparent  objects,  some,  such  as  air  and  the  gases,  are  almost  perfectly 
so,  transmitting  nearly  all  the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Such  bodies 
are,  consequently,  inrisible ;  since  the  light  which  passes  thiough  them,  and 
which  alone  can  afiect  the  sight,  sufiers  no  eflfect  different  from  Uiat  which  it 
would  undergo  if  they  were  not  present,  and  if  the  space  through  which  it 
passed  were  an  absolute  vacuum.  Such  bodies,  since  they  arrest  no  portion  of 
the  light  in  its  ]NX>gre8s,  receive  no  heat  from  it.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
liquids^  as  pure  water ;  and  of  some  solids,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  plate 
glass.  The  rays  of  solar  light,  passing  through  a  pane  of  plate  glass,  produce 
Uttle  eflfect  on  its  temperature ;  but  some  little  «Sect  is  produced,  since  no  glass, 
however  pure,  is  perfectly  transparent ;  but  even  were  it  admitted  that  glass 
and  other  transparent  bodies  were  absolutely  transparent  to  all  the  luminous 
rays  of  solar  light,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  absorb  those  invisible  cal- 
orific rays  which  are  proved  to  exist  in  it,  and  to  be  less  refrangible  than  any 
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Itunmoiis  ravB.  However,  in  general,  so  far  as  the  transmission  of  smuignt  is 
concerned,  bodies  which  are  fd)solntei7  transparent,  or  nearly  so,  are  found  to 
arrest  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  calorific  principle  of  the  son's  light. 
This  efiect,  therefore,  is  generally  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  cal- 
orific principle  is  a  quality  of  the  solar  rays.  But  numerous  bodies  are  imper- 
fectly transparent,  or  transparent  only  to  lights  of  a  particular  color ;  and  in 
thb  respect  transparent  objects  bear  an  analogy  to  opaque  ones.  The  color  of 
a  transparent  object  when  we  look  through  it  depenas  on  the  color  of  the  light 
which  it  transmits.  Thus  stained  glass  exhibits  Tsrious  colors  according  to  its 
quality  when  viewed  from  the  interior  of  a  window  in  which  it  is  set.  A  piece 
of  blue  glass  admits  a  blue  light  to  pass  through  it,  but  intercepts  other  colon. 
Red  glass,  in  like  manner,  allows  a  red  light  to  penetrate  it,  but  stops  the  pas- 
sage of  lights  of  other  colors.  The  lights  whicn  are  intercepted  by  partially 
transparent  objects,  are  partly  absorbed  by  them  and  partly  reflected.  The  por- 
tion which  is  reflected  is  of  that  color  which  the  object  appears  when  viewed, 
no  source  of  light  being  behind  it ;  and  the  remainder  is  absoibed.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  liirht  which  penetrates  a  piece  of  stained  glass  were  mixed 
with  the  light  which  is  reflected,  the  mixture  would  not  give  Uie  complete  aobi 
light  which  strikes  upon  it ;  the  part  which  it  absorbs  would  still  be  wanting; 
if  that  were  added,  the  mixture  of  the  three  would  form  white  solar  light. 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  window  of  stained  glass  exhilnts  one  set  of 
colors  when  viewed  from  the  interior,  and  a  different  set  of  colors  when  viewed 
from  the  exterior.  When  viewed  from  the  interior  the  color  which  it  transmiu 
is  seen ;  when  viewed  from  the  exterior,  only  the  color  which  it  refieds  is  ob- 
served. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  the  sun's  light  in  heating  a  transparent  object,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  color  of  the  light  transmitted  through  it,  and 
next  the  color  of  the  light  reflected  by  it.    These  two  colors  being  subtracted  \ 
from  the  combination  of  color  exhibited  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  the  remain* 
der  will  be  the  color  of  the  light  absorbed. 

A  partially  transparent  object,  therefore,  will  always  absorb  most  heat  when 
the  colors  which  its  transmits  and  reflects  are  those  which  occupy  the  upper 
portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  lights  which  it  abslinbs 
are  those  whicn  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  are  the  most 
powerful  in  their  calorific  effects. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  cdored  glasses  used  by  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  to  mitigate  the  sun's  light  in  his  telescopes,  were  so  frequently  cracked  by 
the  heat*  they  absorbed.  The  splendor  of  Uie  light  in  a  large  telescope,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  -to  use  glasses  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  consequently  such 
as  absorbed  the  most  calorific  colors. 

The  calorific  power  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  conspicu- 
ous manner,  by  concentrating  a  large  number  of  them  into  a  small  space,  by 
means  of  a  buming'glass.  Such  an  instrument  is  usuaUy  formed  either  of  a 
large  concave  reflector,  by  which  the  rays,  falling  on  an  extensive  surface, 
are  reflected  in  lines  which  aU  tend  toward  one  point,  or  by  a  large  con- 
vex lens  of  glass,  which,  when  the  rays  pass  through  it,  bend  them,  or  refract 
them,  in  directions  converging  all  to  the  same  point  In  either  case,  the  eflTect 
of  the  rays  is  increased  in  the  proportion  which  the  magnitude  of  the  point 
into  which  they  are  collected  bears  to  the  magnitude  of  the  reflector  or  the 
lens.  From  experiments  performed  in  this  way  by  Count  Rumford,  it  appears, 
however,  that  no  change  in  the  heating  power  of  individual  rays  is  pivMlQced 
by  this  means,  and  tha^  the  increased  energy  of  their  calorific  action  arises 
altogether  from  a  great  number  of  them  being  concentrated  in  a  small  space. 

The  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  when  collected  by  a  burning-glass,  far 
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exceeds  the  ]|0pl  of  a  powerfbl  AnmMo.  Apieceof  gold  pkeed-in  the  feons 
of  such  a  gla8%  has  not  0BI7  boon  meltbdy  Inrt  has  aotaattf  bees  oonverted  into 
▼apori  by  LaToifder.  This  fact  was  prored  by  a  piece  of  silver  fdaeed  at  sonie 
height  dwre  dii^  gold,  having  been  gilded  by*  the  cendMisatioa  of  die  vapor  of  • 
the  gold  0n  its  ipr&ce. 

Artificial  lightf.are  genefaUy  accompanied^  by  heat  in  various' degrees,  and j 
generally,  the  mor^  intensely  briUtsm  the  lig^  the^nuM»  powerfol^^fnll  be  the 
calorific  effects.  Jt  would  appear,  however,  Iroin  sone  rettadDable  differences 
which  are  observed  in  the  transmission  of  aitifioial  light- through  transpainni 
bodies,  that  the  invisible  calorific  lays  enst  in  snch  -ltgtat<  in  a  muck  greater 
proportion  than  in  solar  light.  If  a  screen  of  plate-glass  be  placed  boforen 
coal  fire,  although  scarcely  any  light  will  b#  interoepled,  near^  all  iho  heat 
will  be  immediately  stopped*  TUs  has  been  generally' adduced  aa<n  proof* 
that  light  and  heat  are  distinot  principles,  since  ^  glassy  in  this  case,  is  said 
to  separate  tbem«  The'  effect,  howovor,  admits  of  explaoatieii  with  equal  fa^ 
cility,  on  the  si^pposi^on  that  heal  is  a  quality  of  lif^t,  and  dwt  the  huninona 
proper^  may  have  so  weak  a  force  in  some  rays,  as  to  be  incapaUe  of  aflfiwt* 
ing  the  sight.  The  Ught  fcom  the  fire,  m  the  case  just  mentieeied,  is  generally 
of  a  red  color,  like  that  of  the  rays  ai  the  lowest  point  of  the  luminous  spec^ 
trum ;  it  is  probable,  thereibre,  thai  it  may  oontain  also  ihe  more  calorific  tn>* 
visible  raya  which  ave«  in  that  neighborhood,  in  the>  spectnun.-  If  this  be  ad<« 
mitted,  the  light  emitted  byM  fire  will  consist  of  a  mncb  larger  pioportion-ef 
the  inviaible  calorific  rays  than  i»  found  in  Sifnli^t.  The  proportion,  ther»* 
foie,  which  the  visible  rays  transmitted  I9  the  glasa  bears  to  the  invieible  rays 
which  may  not  be  trapsmitted,  will  be  mneb  less  than  in  sunhght,  and  conse^ 
quently  the  rays  transmitted  1^-  the  glass  wiU  poesess  -conqpanti^y  n  mneh 
less  heating  power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  goneml  last,  thai  the  pMsenoe 
oT  light  necessarily  infers  the  presence  of  heat,  is  the  fact,  that  moonlight,  in 
whatever  degree  it  can  be  concentrated  by  the  most  powerful  burning-glasses, 
has  never  yet  been  found  to  affect  the  most  sensible  thermometer.  De-la-Hire 
collected  iJie  raya  of  the  full  moon,  when  on  the  meridian,  by  a  burning-glass 
of  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  focus  of  which  he  placed  a  delicate  air 
thermometer.  The  density  of  the  lunar  rays  was  in  this  case  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  about  300  to  I,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced. 
This  anomaly  is,  however,  easily  accounted  for.  Admitting  that  the  moon  ab- 
sorbs no  part  of  the  inrisible  calorific  rays  of  the  solar  ligh^  it  will  follow  that 
the  heating  power  of  moonlight  cannot  be  in  a  greater  proportion  to  Uiat  of 
sunlight  than  the  relative  brilliancy  of  the  two  lights.  Now,  to  determine  the 
comparative  splendor  of  moonlight  and  sunlight,  let  the  moon,  when  seen  in  the 
firmament  during  the  day,  be  compared  with  a  white  cloud  near  it ;  its  bright- 
ness, and  that  of  the  cloud,  will  appear  veiy  nearly  the  same.  Assuming  that 
they  are  exactly  the  same,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  day,  when  the  whole  fir- 
mament ia  covered  with  white  fleecy  clouds,  the  briUiancy  of  the  light  would 
be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  firmament  were  covered  with  an  illuminated  sur- 
face similar  to  that  of  the  moon.  The  light,  therefore,  of  a  cloudy  day  of  this 
kind,  will  be  as  much  more  brilliant  than  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  whole  firmament  is  greater  than  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the 
full  moon.  This  proportion  is  nearly  that  of  300,000  to  1 ;  and  hence  the 
light  of  a  cloudy  day  is  300,000  times  brighter  than  moonlight :  conaequently, 
the  intenaity  of  the  moon's  rays  is  certainly  not  greater  than  Tst^vva  P'^  ^^  ^ 
intensity  of  sunlight.  In  the  experiment  of  De-U-Hire,  just  explained,  where 
the  moon'a  rays  were  concentrated  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1,  the  effect  of 
the  concentrated  light  in  the  focus  of  a  buming-riass  would  not  amount  to 
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more  tlian  the  one  thousandth  put  of  the  effect  of  the  direct  uneoncetUraUi 
light  of  the  sun.  Now  it  was  found  that,  under  fayorable  circumstances,  the 
sunlight,  acting  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  caused  it  to  rise  about  230^ ; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  concentrated  light  of  the  moon,  in 
the  experiment  just  mentioned,  could  not  exceed  the  fiflth  part  of  a  degree ; 
but  even  this  is  greater  than  its  true  effects,  because  the  light  of  the  moon  has 
been  here  compared  with  the  light  of  a  cloudy  day,  which  is  less  intense  than 
the  direct  ra3rs  of  the  sun.  From  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  probable  that, 
admitting  the  moon's  rays  to  possess  the  calorific  power,  they  could  not,  in 
the  experiment  of  De*la-Hire,  affect  the  th6rmometer  to  an  extent  even  of  the 
twentieth  of  a  degree. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which,  at  a  comparatirely  low  temperature,  possess 
the  property  of  emitting  light,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  lambent  fiame,  the 
color  being  different  in  different  bodies,  and  apparently  depending  on  the  color 
of  the  body  itself ;  this  process  is  called  phosphorescence.  The  minerals  which 
possess  this  property  in  the  highest  degree,  are  fluorspar  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  Some  bodies  exhibit  this  effect  at  the  commencement  of  spontaneon 
combustion.  Certain  kinds  of  tneat  and  fish,  when  putrefaction  begins,  are 
luminous  in  the  dark.  If  four  drachms  of  the  substance  of  whiting,  herring,  or 
mackerel,  be  put  into  a  phial  containing  two  ounces  of  sea-water,  or  of  pnre 
water  holding  in  solution  half  a  drachm  of  common  salt,  the  phial,  when  ex- 
posed in  «  du'k  place,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  exhibits  a  luminous  ring 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  whole  liquid,  when  agitated,  becomes  lu- 
minous, and  continues  so  for  some  time.  When  these  liquids  are  frozen,  the 
phosphorescence  disappears,  but  it  reappears  when  they  are  again  thawed.  A  { 
moderate  increase  of  temperature  causes  an  increase  in  the  luminous  appear- 
ance, but  a  boiling  heat  extinguishes  it.  The  light  thus  produced  has  no  bob- 
sible  effect  <m  the  thermometer. 
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Tri  0tteta  .of  iitetis  wlaftotin^  aroBiiDli  aa  may  be.  iiaifeiirwl  by  a  ain* 
gla  iMidiled  body,  without  tefac— ca  tdtf  or  O0ui0»a»/with|  any  omr  body 
vhateYvr;  thoyinight  all  be  noogobei^  if  thrae  i^^re  bal  one  body  eidating 
in  the  adrefae.  Tmto  aiOi  beweireri  othaf  importaDt  jeadta  oC  1^ 
property  efmattar,. to  tke  dereiopaaiit  of  whieh  twoibodiee  at  leaat  amaeeee* 
niy.  If  a  iBa8e>  of  matter^  monngi  in  any:  djiaertoiii  enooonler  aiiotber  equal 
maaa  mhUk  m  qoieeooat,  ^m  two  maaee  will  mawm  logelber  after  tbe  impaet ; 
hit  it  will  be  obeerred,  diaft.tbeiD  epeed.efter  the  in^paet  will  be  oidy  half  that 
•f  the  famer  aaaaet^  Thnadhe  bodg^iwhkkwaa  momg'befQTe  the.lmpacl  loaea 
lttIfit8Telocity»aad4haiwhiehwaaqaneqpiiitnceiTea:e3mstlylbeea^ 
I  of  nMckm  ;<  tbe  one,  theieibrey  leoeivea  j«at  ao  JD«di.inotioa:aa  the  other  loaea, 
I  ud  theiefove  the  fetaal.qaaaitit|r  of  iwHien. after  4be  limpael  ia  theaame  aa  be-> 
'  fore  it. 

Again,  let  A  and  B  be  two  maaaea,  B  being  twice  that  cif  A.  I^aa  before^ 
A  stiikea  B  twith  ai  oeilainTelocity»  B  being  ]areideii8)y'qoieaeenl,'it*will-be 
fouDd  thai  the  Tolooityof  the  oombined  «aaaeaio£  A  gad  A  after  ih^  impaoi 
willbejnaionethirdof  th»TBloeitypf  A.hef(a*eil.  Thni^iafterihe  uap^clA 
loses  two  ihirda  of  ita  velooily,  and  .Bwconsialing  o£  twoifimiieea,  imk  eqnal 
to  A,  aadt  iof  these  reoeirea  one'  thiid  of  A'a  mOtioo,  a^^dial^the  whol^ 
motion  reoeired  by  B  ia  .two.  thiida  of  .the  jnolien..QfKA  befeal  Jopaoti 
By  the  tmpncty  thenfiDie,  a^  much  noMiDmsesa^dy  is  reeeiiwdclrf  B  xaa  ia  kwt 
'V  A.  ■   '  . 

A  similar  result  will  be  obtained,  wihaSeverupaapoiiiQSi  may  »eqbaiat  between 
^e maaaea  A  and  B.  Soppoae  B  tobe  teatiaaea  A,!thisai|khe  whole  mpliQaof 
A  most,  after  the  impact^  be  diatribmed  among  thevparta  of  :theiiinUed  osaaaea 
A  and  B ;  but  theae  united  maaaes  are  initbia  ea8eelefett.tnneatheom8aof  A« 
Now,  aathey  all  move  with,  a  ooqmion  niolioii,  it  foUowe  that  A 'a  farmar  mo- 
tion muai  be  equally  ^atribnled  among. ihem»  aa  that  eaeh  part  ahall  hare  an 
elerenth  part  of  it ;  therefore  the  vidocity  after  impa0(  wiU '  be  the  eLarenth 
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part  of  the  velocity  of  A  before  it.    Thus  A  loses  by  the  impact  ten  elerenth 
parts  of  its  motion,  which  are  precisely  what  B  receives. 

Again,  if  the  masses  of  A  and  B  be  5  and  7,  then  the  united  mass  after  im- 
pact will  be  12.  The  motion  of  A  before  impact  will  be  equally  distribated 
between  these  12  parts,  so  that  each  part  will  have  a  12th  of  it ;  but  5  of  these 
parts  belong  to  the  mass  A,  and  7  to  B.  Hence,  B  will  receive  3^,  while  A 
retains  ^.  ^ 

In  general,  therefore,  when  a  mass.  A,  in  motion  impinges  on  a  mass,  B,  at 
rest,  to  find  the  motion  of  the  united  mass  after  impact,  divide  the  whole  motion 
of  A  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  diere  are  equal  component  masses  in  A  and 
B  together,  and  men  B  will  receive  by  the  impact  as  many  parts  of  this  motion 
as  it  has  equal  component  masses. 

This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  property  of  inertia.  If  we  were 
to  suppose  that,  by  their  mutual  impact,  A  were  to  give  to  B  either  more  or 
less  motion  than  that  which  it,  A,  loses,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  either 
A  or  B  must  have  a  power  of  producing  or  of  resisting  motion,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia  already  defined.  For,  if  A  give  to  B 
mare  motion  than  it  loses,  all  the  overplus  or  excess  must  be  excited  in  B  by 
the  action  of  A ;  and  therefore  A  is  not  inactive,  but  is  capable  of  exciting  mo- 
tion which  it  does  not  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  B  cannot  receive  from  A  i 
less  motion  than  A  loses,  because  then  B  must  be  admitted  to  have  the  power 


by  its  resistance  of  destroying  all  the  deficiency ;  a  power  essentiaUy  active, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia. 

If  we  contemplate  the  effects  of  impact,  which  we  have  now  described,  as 
facts  ascertained  by  experiment  (which  ^ey  may  be),  we  may  take  them  as 
further  verification  of  the  universality  of  the  quality  of  inertia.  Bui,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  view  them  as  phenomena  which  may  certainly  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  quality ;  and  this  is  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  advantage  which  science  possesses  owex  knowledge  merely 
practical.  Having  obtained  by  observation  or  experience  a  certain  number  of 
simple  facts,  and  thence  deduced  the  general  qualities  of  bodies,  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  demonstrative  reasoning,  to  discover  other  fads  which  have  nerer 
fallen  under  our  observation,  or,  if  so,  nuiy  have  never  excited  attention.  In 
this  way  phOosophers  have  discovered  certain  small  motions  and  slight  chan- 
ges which  have  taken  place  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  directed 
Uie  attention  of  astronomical  observers  to  them,  instructing  them  with  the 
greatest  precision  as  to  the  exact  moment  of  time,  and  the  point  of  the  firma- 
ment to  which  they  should  direct  the  telescope,  in  order  to  witness  the  pre- 
dicted event. 

Since,  by  the  quality  of  inertia,  a  body  can  neither  generate  nor  destroy  mo- 
tion, it  follows  that  when  two  bodies  act  upon  each  other,  in  any  way  what* 
ever,  the  total  quantity  of  motion  in  a  given  direction,  after  the  action  takes 
place,  must  be  the  same  as  before  it,  for  otherwise  some  motion  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  bodies,  which  would  contradict  the  princifde  that 
they  are  inert.  The  word  "  action"  is  here  applied,  perhaps  improperly,  but 
according  to  the  usage  of  mechanical  writers,  to  express  a  certain  phenomenon 
or  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  active  princi- 
ple in  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

In  the  cases  of  collision  of  which  we  have  spoken,  one  of  the  masses,  B,  was 
supposed  to  be  quiescent  before  the  impact.  We  shall  now  suppose  it  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  A,  that  is,  toward  C,  but  with  a  less  velocity, 
so  that  A  shall  overtake  it,  and  impinge  upon  it.  After  the  impact,  the  two 
masses  will  move  toward  C  with  a  conunon  velocity^  the  amount  of  which  we 
now  propose  to  determine. 
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If  the  masses  A  and  B  be  equal,  then  their  motions  or  velocities  added  to- 
gether must  be  the  motion  of  the  united  mass  after  impact,  since  no  motion  can 
either  be  created  or  destroyed  by  that  event.  But  as  A  and  B  move  with  a 
common  motion,  this  sum  must  be  equally  distributed  between  them,  and 
therefore  each  will  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  ve- 
locities before  the  impact.  Thus,  if  A  have  the  velocity  7,  and  B  have  5,  the 
Telocity  of  the  united  mass  after  impact  is  6,  being  the  half  of  12,  the  sum  of  7 
and  5. 

If  A  and  B  be  not  equal,  suppose  them  divided  into  equal  component  parts, 
and  let  A  consist  of  8,  and  B  of  6,  equal  masses  :  let  the  velocity  of  A  be  17, 
80  that,  the  motion  of  each  of  the  8  parts  being  17,  the  motion  of  the  whole  will 
be  136.  In  the  same  manner,  let  the  velocity  of  B  be  10,  the  motion  of  each 
part  being  10,  the  whole  motion  of  the  6  parts  will  be  60.  The  sum  of  the 
two  motions,  therefore,  toward  C  is  196;  and  since  none  of  this  can  be 
lost  by  the  impact,  nor  any  motion  added  to  it,  this  must  also  be  the  whole 
motion  of  the  united  masses  after  impact.  Being  equally  distributed  among 
the  14  component  parts  of  which  these  united  masses  consist,  each  part 
will  have  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole  motion.  Hence,  196  being  divided 
by  14,  we  obtain  the  quotient  14,  which  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  whole 
moves. 

In  genera],  therefore,  when  two  masses,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  im- 
pinge one  upon  the  other,  and,  after  impact,. move  together,  their  common  ve- 
locity may  be  determined  by  Uie  following  rule :  ^*  Express  the  masses  and 
velocities  by  numbers  in  the  usual  way,  and  multiply  the  numbers  expressing 
the  masses  by  the  numbers  which  express  the  velocities ;  the  two  products 
thus  obtained  being  added  together,  and  their  sum  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  expressing  the  masses,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  expressing  the 
required  velocity." 

From  the  preceding  details,  it  appears  that  motion  is  not  adequately  estimated 
by  speed  or  velocity.  For  example,  a  certain  mass.  A,  moving  at  a  determinate 
rate,  has  a  certain  quantity  of  motion.  If  another  equal  mass,  B,  be  added  to 
A,  and  a  similar  velocity  be  given  to  it,  as  much  more  motion  will  evidently  be 
called  into  existence.  In  other  words,  the  two  equal  masses  A  and  B  united 
have  twice  as  much  motion  as  the  single  mass  A  had  when  moving  alone,  and 
with  the  same  speed.  The  same  reasoning  will  show  that  three  equal  masses 
will,  with  the  same  speed,  have  three  times  the  motion  of  any  one  of  them.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  velocity  being  the  same,  the  quantity  of  motion  will  al- 
ways be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mass  moved  is 
increased  or  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  motion  does  not  depend  on  the  mass  only, 
but  also  on  the  speed.  If  a  certain  determinate  mass  move  with  a  certain 
determinate  speed,  another  equal  mass  which  moves  with  twice  the  speed, 
that  is,  which  moves  over  twice  the  space  in  the  same  time,  will  have 
twice  U&e  quantity  of  motion.  In  this  manner,  the  mass  being  the  same, 
the  quantity  of  motion  will  increase  or  diminish  in  die  same  proportion  as  the 
velocity. 

The  true  estimate,  then,  of  the  quantity  of  motion  is  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  numbers  which  express  the  mass  and  the  velocity.  Thus,  in  the 
example  which  has  been  last  given  of  the  impact  of  masses,  the  quantities  of 
motion  before  and  after  impact  appear  to  be  as  follow :— 
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B0fiMn  inptatt 

Massof  A         8 
Velocity  of  A  17 


Quantity  of  jnotioii  of  A     8  X 17*  or  136 

Mats  of  B         6 

Velocity  of  B  10   . 


Quaatity  of  iBOtkm  of  B     6  X  10    or   60 


After  impact 

Massof  A  8 

Common  Telocity  14 


Quantity  of  motion  of  A  8  X  14  or  112 

Maasof  B  6 

Common  Telocity  14        

Qoantity  of  motion  of  B  6  X  14   or   84 


Fig.  I. 
O 
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By  this  calcdatioii  it  weaors  diat  in  the  impact  A  has  lost  a  ({uantity  of  mo- 
tion expressed  by  24,  and  that  B  has  received  exactly  that  amoimt.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  the  impact  is  «  transfer  of  motion  from  A  to  B  ;  but  no  new  mo- 
tion is  piodoced  in  the  direction  A  C  which  did  not  exist  before.  This  is  ob- 
▼iously  consistent  with  the  property  of  inertia,  and,  indeed,  an  iaeritable  re- 
suit  of  it. 

This  phenomenon  is  an  examine  of  a  law  deduced  from  the  proper^  of  iner* 
tia,  and  generally  expressed  thus  :  *<  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  con- 
trary directions.''  The  student  must,  however,  be  cautious  not  to  receive  these  ! 
terms  in  their  ordinary  acceptation^  After  the  full  explanation  of  inema,  in  the 
lecture  on  matter  and  its  physicsl  properties,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  repeat  that,  in  the  phenomena  manifested  by  the  motion  of  two  bodies, 
there  can  be  neither  ''^aotion"  nor  <*  reaction,"  piroperly  so  called.  The  bodies 
are  absolutely.  incapaUe  either  of  action  or  resistance.  The  sense  in  which 
these  words  mast  be  received,  as  used  in  the  /oto,  is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  iumrfer  of  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another,  which  is 
called  an  acticnin.  the  body  which  loses  the  motion,  and  a  rtactum  in  the  body 
which  reoeives  it.  The  aeetssion  of  motion  to  the  latter  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  action  of  the  former ;  and  the  loss  of  the  same  motion  in  the  former  is 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  the  latter.  The  whole  phraseology  b,  however,  most 
objecUonaUe  and  nnphiloaophicali  and  is  calculated  to  create  wrong  notions. 

The  bodies  impinging. were,  in  the  last  case,  supposed  to  move  in  the  same 
direction.  We  shaU  now  consider  the  case  in  which  they  move  in  opposite 
directions. 

First,  let  ihe  masses  A  and  B  be  supposed  to  be  equal,  and  moving  in  oppo- 
site difiections  with  the  same  velocity.    Let  C»  fig.  1|  be  the  point  at  which 


they  meet.  The  equal  motions  in  opposite  directions  will,  in  this  ease,  destroy 
eadi  other,  andhoth  masses  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  rest. ,  Thus  the  mass 
A  liDses  aU  its  motion  m  the  direction  A  C,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  trans- 
fer to  B.  at  the  t  moment  of  impacw  But  B,  having  previoudy  had  an  eq[iial 
quantityiof  .motion  in  the  Erection  B  G,  will  now  have  two  equal  motions  im- 
pressed upon  it,,  in  directions  immediately  opposite ;  and,  these  motions  neu- 
tralising' eaek  othdri  the  .mass  hecoraes  quiescent,  ■.  In  this  case,  thisrefoie,  ss 
in  all  the  former  examples,  each.body  transfers  to  the  other  all  the  motion  which 
it  losesy  consistratly  with  the  principle  of  *<  action  and  reaotian," 

The  masses  A  and  B-  being  atill..su|nposed  equal,  let  them  move  towaid  C 
with  diiecent  velocities.  Lict  A  move  with  the  velocity  10,  and  B  with  the 
velocity  6.  Of  the  10  partsof  motion  with  which  A  is  enduH^d,  6  being  trans- 
ferred to  B,  will  destroy  the  equal  velocity  6,  which  B  has  in  the  direction  B 
C.    The  bodies  will  then  move  together  in  the  direction  C  B,  the  four  remain- 

*  The  rign  X  when  placed  between  two  numberi  meani  that  they  aw  to  be  nwltipHed 
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ixtg  jMits  of  A's  motm  being  equally  distributed  between  tliem.  Each  body 
wUl,  therefore,  baye  two  parte  of  A'a  original  motion,  and  2  therefore  will  be 
theis  common  veloci^  after  impact.  In  this  case,  A  loses  8  of  the  10  parts  of 
iis  motion  in  the  diiection  A  Cm  On  the  other  hand,  B  loses  the  entire  of  its  6 
ptrts  of  motion  in  the  direction  B  C,  and  receives  2  parts  in  the  direction  A  C. 
lliis  is  eqniyalent  to  receiving  8  parts  of  A's  motion  in  the  direction  A  C .  Thus, 
according  to  the  law  of  ^  action  and  reaction,"  B  receives  exactly  what  A  loses. 

FinaUy,  suppose  that  both  the  masses  and  velocities  of  A  and  B  are  unequal. 
Let  the  mass  of  A  be  8,  and  its  velocity  9 ;  and  let  the  mass  of  B  be  6,  and  its 
velocity  5.  The  quantity  of  motion  of  A  will  be  72,  and  that^of  B,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  will  be  30.  Of  the  72  parts  of  motion  which  A  has  in  the  direc- 
tion A  C,  30,  being  transCened  to  9,  will  destroy  all  its  30  parts  of  motion  in 
the  diiection  B  C,  and  the  two  masses  will  move  in  the  direction  C  B,  with 
the  remaining  42  parts  of  motion,  which  will  be  equally  distributed  among  their 
14  component  masses.  Each  component  part  will,  therefore,  receive  three 
parts  of  modon ;  and  accordingly  3  will  be  the  common  velociQr  of  the  united 
mass  after  impact. 

When  two  masses,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  impinge  and  move  together, 
their  common  velocity  after  impact  may  be  found  by  the  following  rule :  "  Mul- 
tiply the  numbers  expressing  liie  masses  by  those  which  express  the  velocities 
respectively,  and  subtract  tne  lesser  product  from  the  greater ;  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  masses,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  conunon  velocity ;  the  direction  will  be  that  of  the  masp  which  has 
the  greater  quantity  of  motion." 

It  may  be  shown,  without  difficulty,  that. the  exi^nple  which  we  have  just 
given  obe^  s  the  la]w  of  "  action  and  reaction." 


• 


;    Befim  intact 

Mass  of  A         8 

VdocitroTA    9 


QoantitymotioiiiB  direction  AC  8x9or72 

Unm  of  B          6                     ""^          "" 
Velocitj  of  B    6 .  


Quantity motioii in direetioaBC  6X5or30 


Aftor  impaet 

Mass  of  A  8 

OojBinon  velocity    3 


Quantity  motion  in  cUreetion  AC   8X3  or  24 

Mast  of  B  6 

Common  velocity    3        -^ 

Quantity  motion  in  direction  AC  6X3  or  18 



Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction  A  C,  of  which  A 
has  been  deprived  by  the  impact,  is  48,  the  difference  between  72  and  24.  On 
the  other  haad,  B  los^.  by  the.  impact  thequanti^  3CX  in  the  direction  B  C» 
which  ia  equivalent  toirepeiving,30  in  the  direption  A  C.  But  it  also  acquiiee 
a  qiAantiiy.  18  in  the  direction  A  G,  which,  udded  to  the  fonner  30,  gives  a  total 
of  48  reoeWed  by  B  in  the  direction.  A  C.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of  motion 
which  A  Josea  in  the  direction  A  C,.  is  received  by  B  in  the  same  direetioR;. 
The  law. of  "  action  and  reaction'*  is,  therefore,  fulfilled. 

T)ie  examples  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  oollision  of  bediee 
may  bei  exhibit^  .expe^meBt^Uy  by  a.  very  simple  apparatus.  Let  A  and  B, 
fig.  2v.be  two  balU  of  soft  clay,  or  any  oUier  substance  which  is  inelastio^  or 
nearly  aoy  and  let  these  be,  puspended^m  C  by  equal  strings,  so  tbal  l&ey  may 
be  in  conjtaf^ ;  apd.let  Sig^adua^d  axcht of  wYdok  die  centre  is  C»  be^ placed  so 
that  tl^  bi^ls  may  oscillate  over  it.  One  of  the  balls  being  moved  from  its 
place  of  nest  .siopg  tbi^  arcjb»  and  allowed  to  descend  upon  the  oiher  fluEOugh  a 
certain. numbec  of  degrees,  will  strike  the  .other  with  a  velooitv  corresponding 
to  that  number  of,  degrees,  and  both  baUs  will  tl^n  move  together  witk  a  velo* 
city  which  may  be  estimated  .|i>y  the  nqmber  of  degrees  of  the  arch  thiongh 
which  they  rise. 

In  all  taese  cases  Jo,  which  we  have  eiplaiaed  the  law  of  action  and  reae* 
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lion,"  the  transfet  of  motion  from  one  body  to  the  other  has  been  made  by  im- 
pact or  collision.  This  phenomenon  has  been  selected  only  because  it  is  the 
most  ordinary  way  in  which  bodies  are  seen  to  affect  each  other.  The  law  is, 
however,  universal,  and  will  be  fulfilled  in  whatever  manner  the  bodies  may 


afreet  each  other.  Thus  A  may  be  connected  with  B  by  a  flexible  string,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  A*s  motion,  is  slack.  Until  the  string  becomes  stretched, 
that  is,  until  A's  distance  from  B  becomes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  string,  A 
will  continue  to  have  all  the  motion  first  impressed  upon  it.  But  when  the 
string  is  stretched,  a  part  of  that  motion  is  transferred  to  B,  which  is  then  drawn 
after  A ;  and  whatever  motion  B  ic  this  way  receives,  A  must  lose.  All 
that  has  been  observed  of  the  effect  of  motion  transferred  by  impact  will  be 
equally  applicable  in  this  case. 

Again,  if  B,  fig.  3,  be  a  magnet,  moving  in  the  direction  B  C  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion,  and,  while  it  is  so  moving,  a  mass  of  iron  be  placed  at  rest 

Tiff.  a. 
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at  A,  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  will  draw  the  iron  after  it  toward  C,  and  will 
thus  communicate  to  the  iron  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction  of  C. 
All  the  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  iron  A  must  be  lost  by  the  magnet  B. 

If  the  magnet  and  the  iron  were  both  placed  quiescent  at  B  and  A,  the  at- 
traction of  the  magnet  would  cause  the  iron  to  move  from  A  toward  B  ;  bat  the 
magnet,  in  this  case,  not  having  any  motion,  cannot  be  literally  said  to  trctnsfer 
a  motion  to  the  iron.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  iron  begins  to  move 
from  A  toward  B,  the  magnet  will  be  observed  to  begin  also  to  move  from  B 
toward  A ;  and  if  the  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  be  expressed  by  numbers, 
and  respectively  multiplied  by  the  numbers  expressing  their  masses,  the  quan- 
tities of  motion  thus  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal.  We  have  al- 
ready explained  why  a  quantity  of  motion  received  in  the  direction  B  A  is 
equivalent  to  the  same  quantity  lost  in  the  direction  A  B.  Hence-  it  appears 
that  the  magnet,  in  receiving  as  much  motion  in  the  direction  B  A  as  it  gives 
in  the  direction  A  B,  suffers  an  effect  which  is  equivalent  to  losing  as  ranch 
BOtioii  directed  toward  C  as  it  has  communicated  to  the  iron  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  body  B  had  any  property  in  virtue  of  which  it 
might  repei  A,  it  would  itself  be  repelled  with  the  same  quantity  of  motion.    In 
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''ETery  body  muA  penerere  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  aniform  motion  in  a  streight  Mne, 
unless  it  be  compelled  to  change  that  state  by  forces  impressed  upon  iW* 


}  '  XL 

^£Terf  change  of  motioB  most  be  proportional  to  the  impressed  foree,  and  mvit  be  in 
the  diieecioii  of  that  sitmlght  line  in  whidi  the  fofce  Is  impressed.^ 

III. 
^  Action  mnst  always  be  equal,  and  contrary  to  reaction )  or  the  actions  of  two  todies 
upon  each  other  nnist  be  eqnal,  and  directed  toward  contrary  sides.*' 

When  inertia  vad  farce  are  defined,  the  first  law  becomes  an  identical  propo- 
sition. The  second  law  cannot  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  nntil  the  stu- 
dent has  read  the  discourse  oh  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  for,  in 
fact,  it  is  intended  as  an  expression  of  the  whole  body  of  results  in  that  dis- 
course. '  The  third  law  has  been  ezplaiped  in  the  present  lecture,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  rendered  intelligible  in  the  present  stage  of  our  progress. 

We  ha^e  noticed  these  formularies  more  from  a  respect  for  the  authorities  by 
which  they  have  been  adopted,  than  from  any  persuasion  of  their  utility.  Their 
full  import  cannot  be  comprehended  until  neariy  the  whole  of  elementary  me- 
chanics has  been  acquired,  and  then  all  such  summaries  become  useless. 

The  consequences  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  quality  of  inertia  in 
this  lecture,  will  account  for  many  effects  which  tall  under  our  notice  daily,  and 
with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to  excite 
curiosity.  One  of  the  facts  of  which  we  have  most  frequent  practical  illustra- 
tion is,  that  the  quantity  of  motion,  or  moving  force,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  estimated  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion  and  the  weight  or  mass  of  the  thing 
moved  conjointly. 

If  the  same  force  impel  two  balls,  one  of  one  pound  weight,  and  the  other  of 
two  pounds,  it  follows,  since  the  balls  can  neither  give  force  to  themselves  nor 


a  word,  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  may  affect  each  other, 
whether  by  collision,  traction,  attraction,  or  repulsion,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  the  phenomenon  may  be  designated,  still  it  is  ah  inevitable  consequence, 
that  any  motion,  in  a  given  direction,  which  one  of  the  bodies  may  receive, 
mnst  be  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  same 
amount,  by  the  other  body,  or  the  acquisition  of  as  much  motion  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  or,  finally,  by  a  loss  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  acquisition  of 
motion  in*  the  contnry  direction,  the  combined  amount  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
motion  received  by  the  former. 

From  the  principle,  that  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  depends  on  the  mass 
and  the  velocity,  it  follows  that  anybody,  howevef  small,  may  be  made  to  move 
with  the  same  force  as  any  other  body,  however  great,  fay  giving  to  the  smaller 
body  a  velocity  which  bears  to  that  of  the  greater  the  same  proportion  as  the 
mass  of  the  greater  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  smaller.  Thus  a  featiier,  ten  thou- 
sand of  which  would  have  the  same  weight  as  a  cannon-ball,  would  move  with 
the  same  force  if  it  had  ten  thousand  times  the  velocity ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
these  two  bodies,  encountering  in  opposite  directions,  would  mutually  destroy 
each  other's  motion. 

The  consequences  of  the  property  of  inertia,  which  have  been  explained  in 
the  present  and  previous  lecture,  have  been  given  by  Newton  in  his  Prin- 
cipia,  and,  after  lum,  in  most  English  treatises  on  mechanics,  under  the  form 
of  three  propositions,  which  are  called  the  *'  laws  of  motion."  They  are  as 
follow : — 
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force.  Bat dui lighter Mlwill more mitlk Mp« ^ fPfi^ «^ th^ ketviar.  The 
impreasedforoe  which; ie nwnifefted by  jpYingTelDQ^ tp.»diMbl« atee  m the 
onet  is. engaged  m  gifing  «  ^^obW  Telocity  to  the  other. 

If  a  oaQnon-hall  iM^re  ht^  tim^ft  tbe.wnightief  a  msAel-baBr b«t  the  jMskei- 
ball  moTed  with  fin^  tioea  the.TehMuly.of  the  cam^-baU^.both  woidd  atiike 
any  obstacle  with  the  .sane  foney^andwcpldorfsefiBethe  siSBPiei^eaiataace;  for 
the  one  wcniU,  neq^-inm  i^  Telo^iQHi^.iuiph  fov^ias  the  other  dehrea  fiom 
its  weight. 

ATsoy  sinslLTelo^tf  ivayrbeMoomiii^^  lases 

which  ia  mpfed  with  UiatielQcity  ,he.piqK>i4l^^^  gmat  A  laifo  abip  ikwu 
ing  near  th^  pier-»iiralLBi^.|ippfoacb  U.wi^sorSOisU  a  Teleoity  aa  to  be  eeaitely 
perceptiblet  luwl  yet.the  iercStwiU  be  so^giiMlr asrto  crash  a  MmD  beat. 

A  grain  of  sbo^  flnng  frpoa  4he  h^d  and  stiiking  the  pereoQ#  wiSoocasioii 
no  pain,  and»  Weed,  will  acarc^y  he  felt^  while. n  Uoeh-oif  slope  hariog  ^he 
aane  Teloci^  wonld  oecanoo  death. 

If  a. body  J9  xnotHin,8trilU  embody  f^iVHitfith«l'SMi^  wwtsin  aa 

great  a  shock  from  the  coUision  aa  if  it  had  been  at  reat  and  sirack  by  the  oth- 
er body  withcihe  saaie  foroi-^  for  thei  leas/of  force  whisk  it  sitstaina  in  the  one 
direction  ia  an  effect  pf  the  aaoe  kand;as  if,  being  at  lesj;  it  had  leceired  as 
mnoh  force  in  the  of^poaite  (direction^  ;  If  ^  Btsn^  widkaag  n^ndly,  or  nmnnig, 
enconntexa  another  standing  .etiill,  he  suffer  aa  mch  frqn  Iks  coBision  an  & 
man  against  whom  he  strikes. 

If  a  leaden  bnllet  be  discharged  against  a  plank  of  hard  wood,  it  win  be  loand 
that  die  rowid  i^pio  of  the.  fanll  is  destroyed^  and  that  It  has  itadf .  svffeied  s 
force  by  the  inip^t,  wh^ch  is  equira^eiit  ,tp,th^  e^ect  whiph.  it  prodYk^es.npon 
the  plank. 

When  two  bodies  moving  in  opposite  directions  meet,  each  body  s—taiiie  as 
great  a  shpck.  aa.  if*  bewg  ai  seat,  it  hadbfeii  atredi  by  ^m  oiber  bei^  witli  die 
united  forces  of  the  tw^.  Th«Hif;4wo  efiiil  bells^  anmaf  al  the  laSe  of  ten 
feet  in  a  aecond,  meet,  each  will  be  struck  with  the  same  force  aa  if,  being  at 
rest,  the  other  had  moyed  against  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  in  a  aeeond.  In 
thia  case,  one  part  of  the  shock  sustained  arises  from  the  loss  of  force  iio  one 
direction,  and  another  from  the  recepdon  of  fti^ce  in'  the  oppiosite  directioii. 

For  this  reason,  two  persons  walking  in  oppoaite  direcdooa  receiTe  fiom 
their  encowter  a.inore.nolen^t.  i^ck  ibai^  n^^  \^  expect^  If  they  be  of 
nearly  e«ial  weight,  ^nd  o^^.^  ,w«lhipg  at  thp Tsie  c^  three,  and  the  other  liMr 
milea  anhour,  each  fyfttajiis  th^  aame  a£ick  aa  if  he  had  been  at  leat^and  eirack 
by  the  other  running  at  Ae  rate  of  aeyen  milea  ap  hour. 

This  principle  accounts  for,tb^d^st)raetiiTe  effects  an^mg  Ifqiq  dMpa  rounng 
foul  of  each  otner  at  sea*  If  two  f  I^ps,  of  500  KRia  burden  endranter  each  other, 
sailing  at  t^n  knota  an  .hpi^a^ea^  sii^taips  the  shock  which,  bein^at  reet,  it 
woulq^receire  from  a  vesael  of  XfiOfi  tpi^  bpd^ntsaiUng  ten  knole  an  hovr. 

It  ia  a  loistake  to  suppose  thsj^  ¥^  ^  ^S*  ^  *Mli  bo4y  encennter,  the 
small  body  auffe^a  «  greater  ahock  than  the  large  pne.  The  ahock  which  they 
sustain  must  be  th^  same ;  but  the  large  bodvoiay  be  bett^  able  lo  bear  it. 

When  the  fis^  of  a  pugilist  strikes  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  it  sustains  as 
great  a  shock  as  it  gives  \  but  the  pfuttbeup^^  niore  fitted  to  endure  the  Uow,  the 
injury  and  pain^are;  inflicted  cfu  his.  opponent. ..  Thia  is  not  tha^case,  however, 
when  fist  meets  fist.  Then  this  parts  in  cctUii^  are  e^ally  aensidve  and  vnl- 
nerable,  and  the  effect  ia  agcxavated  by  both  having  approached  each  (»ther  with 
great  force.  The  effect  of^e  blow  is  the  same  aa  if  one  fiat,  being  held  at  leet, 
were  atru/^k  by  the  other  w^th  the  combined  force  of  both. 
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COMPOSITION  &  RESOLUTION  OF  FORCE. 


Motion  and  pressure  are  terms  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.    It  may  be 
obsenred,  generally,  that  definitions  in  the  first  rudiments  of  a  science  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  comprehended.    The  force  of  words  is  learned  by  their  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  definition  becomes  useless,  that  we  are  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.    Moreover,  we  are  perhaps  jus- 
tified in  saying  that,  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  fundamental  notions  are 
of  80  uncompounded  a  character,  that  definitions,  when  dereloped  and  enlarged 
upon,  often  draw  us  into  metaphjrsical  subtleties  and  distinctions,  which,  what- 
,  ever  be  their  merit  or  importance,  would  be  here  altogether  misplaced.    We 
>  shall,  therefore,  at  once  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  words  motian  and  pressure 
I  express  phenomena  or  efiects  which  are  the  subjects  of  constant  expedience 
I  and  hourly  obsermtion ;  and  if  the  scientific  use  of  these  words  be  more  pre* 
!  ctse  than  their  general  and  popular  application,  that  precision  will  soon  be 
learned  by  their  frequent  use  in  the  present  treatise^ 

Force  is  the  name  given  in  mechsnics  to  whatever  produces  motion  or  pres- 
sure. This  word  is  also  often  used  to  express  the  motion  or  pressure  itself; 
and  when  the  cause  of  the  motion  or /pressure  is  not  known,  this  is  the  only 
correct  use  of  the  word.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  iron  moves  toward  a  magnet, 
it  is  usual  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  motion  is  '*  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  ;** 
but  in  eflfect  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  name 
ettrattian  would  be  better  applied  to  the  efiect,  of  which  we  have  experience. 
In  like  manner  the  atiraeiion  and  repulsion  of  electrified  bodies  should  be  un- 
derstood, not  as  names  for  unknown  causes,  but  as  words  expressing  observed 
I  appearances  or  effects. 

When  a  certain  phraseology  has,  however,  gotten  into  general  use,  it  is  nei- 
I  ther  easy  nor  convenient  to  supersede  it.    We  shall,  therefore,  be  compelled, 
I  in  speaking  of  motion  or  pressure,  to  use  the  language  of  causation  ;  but  must 
I  adnse  the  student  that  it  is  effects,  and  not  causes,  which  will  be  expressed. 
I     If  two  forces  act  upon  the  same  point  of  a  body  in  different  directions,  a  sin- 
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gle  force  may  be  assigned,  which,  acting  on  that  point,  will  produce  the  same 
restilt  as  the  united  effects  of  the  other  two. 

Let  P,  fig.  1,  be  the  point  on  which  the  two  forces  act,  and  let  their  direc* 
tions  be  P  A  and  P  B.    From  the  point  P,  upon  the  line  P  A,  take  a  length 


Fig.!. 


P  a,  consisting  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are  omices  in  the  force  P  A ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  take  P  6,  in  the  direction  P  B,  consisting  of  as  many  inches 
as  there  are  ounces  in  the  force  P  B.  Through  a  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  B, 
and  through  b  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  A,  and  suppose  these  lines  meet  at  c. 
Then  draw  PC.  A  single  force,  acting  in  the  direction  P  C,  and  consisdng 
of  as  many  ounces  as  the  line  P  e  consists  of  inches,  will  produce  upon  the 
point  P  the  same  effect  as  the  two  fbrees  P  A  and  P  B  produce  acting  to- 
gether. 

The  figure  P  a  e  6  is  cslled,  in  geometry,  tipmrtMogrmn ;  ^  lines  P  «,  P  &, 
are  called  itn  sides,  and  the  line  P  e  is  oittea  its  diagsmi.  Thus  the  mediod 
of  finding  sn  eqmt^ent  for  two  forces,  which  we  hate  just  espbined,  m  gen- 
erally called  **  the  panlleiofram  of  forces,"  and  is  nsuaUv  ezprassed  ih«s :  **  If 
two  forces  be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  w  sides  of  a  paratteto- 
grara,  an  equiralent  fMce  will  be  represented  in  quantity  and  dinoiioii  by  its 
•diagonal.'* 

A  single  force,  which  is  thus  mechanioally  equivalent  to' two  or  more  other 
forces,  is  called  their't^^m/loiir,  and  relaliTely  to  it  they  are  called  its  cesys 
nents'!  In  any  mechanical  iuTestigation,  when  the  resuh  is  used  for  the  oom- 
ponents,  which  it  always  may  be,  the  process  is  called  **  the  compoeilioii  ef 
force."  It  is,  howerer,  frequency  expedient  to  substitute  for  a  single  force  two 
or  more  forces,  to  which  it  is  mechanically  eqi]i?alent,ov  of  which  it  is  the  re- 
sultant.   This  process  is  called  ^  the  resolution  of  force." 

To  yerify  experimentally  the  theorem  of  the  paraUdogram  of  forces  is 'not 
difficult.  Let  two  small  wheels,  M  N,  fig.  3,  with  grooves  in  their  edges  to 
receive  a  thread,  be  attached  to  an  upright  boaid^  or  to  a  wall.  Let  a  thrrad  be 
passed  over  them,  having  weighis,  A  uid  B,  hooked  upon  loops  at  its  extrem- 
ities. From  any  pacrt,  P,  of  the  thread  between  the  wheds  let  a  weight,  C,  be 
suspended ;  it  will  draw  the  thread  downward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  M  P  N, 
and  the  apparatus  will  settle  itself  at  rest  in  some  detenninate  position.  Im  this 
state  it  is  evident  that,  since  the  weight  C,  acting  in  the  direction  P  C,  balan- 
ces the  weights  A  and  B,  acting  in  the  directions  P  M  and  P  N,  these  two 
forces  must  be  mechanically  equivalent  to  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  C,  and 
acting  directly  upward  from  P.  The  weight  C  is  ther^nre  ihB  quantigr  of  tiie 
resultant  of  ^  forces  P  M  and  P  N ;  and  the  direction  of  the  resultant  is  that 
of  a  line  drawn  directly  upward  from  P. 

To  ascertain  how  far  this  is  consistent  with  the  theorem  of  "^the  paraOeio- 
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gram  of  forcesi"  let  a  line,  P  O,  be  drawn  upon  the  upngbt  board  to  which  the 
wheels  are  attached,  from  the  point  P  upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  thread 
C  P.    Alao,  let  lines  be  drawn  upon  the  board  immediately  under  the  threads 


P  M  and  FN.  From  the  point  P,  on  the  line  P  O,  take  as  many  inches  as 
there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  C.  Let  the  part  of  P  O  thus  measured  be  P  e, 
and  from  e  draw  e  a  parallel  to  P  N,  and  c  6  parallel  to  P  M.  If  the  sides  P  a 
and  P  6  of  the  parallelogram  thus  formed  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  that  P  a 
will  consist  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  A,  and  P  6  of 
as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  B. 

In  this  illustration,  ounces  and  inches  hare  been  used  as  the  subdinsions  of 
foeight  and  length.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  any  other  measures 
of  these  quantities  would  serre  as  well,  only  observing  that  the  same  denomi- 
nations must  be  preserred  in  all  parts  of  the  same  inrestigation. 

Among  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  UniTersity  of  London,  is  a  very 
simple  and  convenient  instrument  which  I  have  constructed  for  the  experimen- 
tal illustration  of  this  important  theorem.  The  wheels  M  N  are  attached  to  the 
tops  of  two  tall  stands,  the  heights  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  bv  an 
adjusting  screw.    A  jointed  puallelogram,  A  B  C  D,  fig,  3,  is  formed,  wnose 

T\g.  3. 


sides  are  divided  into  inches,  and  the  joints  at  A  and  B  are  moveable,  so  as  tO; 
vary  the  lengths  of  the  sides  at  pleasure.  The  joint  C  is  fixed  at  the  extremity 
of  a  ruler,  also  divided  into  inches,  while  the  opposite  joint  A  is  attached  to  a 
brass  loop,  which  surrounds  the  dia^nal  ruler  loosely,  so  as  to  slide  freely 
along  it.  An  adjusting  screw  is  provided  in  this  loop,  so  as  to  clamp  it  in  any  . 
required  position. 
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In  nKildDg  the  experimeBt,  the  'Sidee  A  B  and  A  D,  C  B  and  C  D,  ud  id* 
justed  by  the  joints  B  and  A  to  the  same  number  of  inches  respectiTely  as  there 
are  ounces  in  the  weights  A  and  B,  fig.  2.  Then  the  diagonal  A  C  is  adjusted 
by  the  loop  and  screw  at  A,  to  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the 
weight  C.  This  done,  the  point  A  is  placed  behind  P,  fig.,  2,  and  the  paral- 
lelogram is  held  upright,  so  Uiat  the  diagonal  A  C  shall  be  in  the  directioD  of 
the  vertical  thread  P  C.  The  sides  A  B  and  A  D  will  then  be  found  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  threads  P  M  and  P  N.  By  changing  the  weights  and  the 
lengdis  of  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  the  experiment  may  be 
easily  varied  at  pleasure. 

In  the  examples  of  the  composition  of  forces  which  we  have  here  given,  the 
efifects  of  the  forces  are  the  production  of  pressures ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  theorem  which  we  have  illustrated  is  '*  the  composition  of  pres- 
sures." For  the  point  P  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  be  drawn  or  prised 
in  the  directions  P  M  and  -P  N.  In  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of  the 
word ybrc0,  it  is  declared  to  include  motions  as  well  as  pressures.  In  fact,  if 
motion  be  resisted,  the  effect  is  converted  imo .  pressure.  The  same  cause, 
acting  upon  a  body,  will  either  produce  motion  or  pressure,  according  as  the 
body  is  free  or  restrained.  If  the  body  be  free,  motion  ensues ;  if  restramed, 
pressure,  or  both  these. effects  togetker.  It  is^  therefore,  oonsisteiit  with  anal- 
ogy to  expect  that  the.  same  iheereois  which  regulate  pteesares  will  abo 
be  applicable  to  nations,  and  wm  find  aocoidingty  a  moat  exact  cones* 
pondence. 

If  a  body  have  a  motion  in  the  diraetioB  A  B^  and  al  the  peimt  P  it  reoeive 
anpther  motion,  such  as  would.'Canry  it  in.  the  ^direetioa  P  C»  6g.  4,  were  it  pre- 


Fiff.  4. 


viously  quiescent  at  P,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  direction  which  the 
body  will  take,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  wiU  move,  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Let  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  moving  from  A  to  B  be  such,  that  it 
would  move  through  a  certain  space,  suppose  P  N,  in  one  second  of  time,  and 
let  the  velocity  of  the  motion  impressed  upon  it  at  P  be  such,  that,  if  it  had  no 
previous  motion,  it  would  move  from  P  to  M  in  one  second.  From  the  point 
M  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  B,  and  from  N  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  C,  and 
suppose  these  lines  to  meet  at  some  point,  as  O.  Then  draw  the  line  P  0.  In 
consequence  of  the  two  motions,  which  are  at  the  same  time  imjnressed  upon  the 
body  at  P,  it  will  move  in  the  straight  line  from  P  to  O. 

Thus  the  two  motions,  which  are  expressed  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  will,  when  given  to  the  same  body,  produce  a  sio^e 
motion,  expressed  in  quantity  and  direction  by  its  diagonal ;  a  theorem  which 
is  to  motions  exactly  what  the  former  was  to  pressures. 

There  are  various  methods  of  illustrating  experimentally  the  composition  of 
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motion.  An  ivoiy. ball,. being  plaeed'  upovc  a  perfectly  level*  iquare  table,  at 
one  of  the  cotnenytind  Teceivmg  twoeifaal  impnbea,  in  the  directions' of  tlie 
sides  of  the  table,  will  move  along  the  diagonal;  Appmttts  for  this  experiment 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  way  of  eommnnzeating  the  impubea  to  the 
ball.      * 

As  tiro  motiooa  ainniitaneoaely  commnnicated  to  a  body  are  equivalent  to  a 
siogle  motion  in  an  intermediate  difoetion,  eo  also  a  single  motion  may  be  me- 
chanically replaced  by  two  motions  in  directions  exjvessed  by  the  sides  of  any 
parallelogram,  whose  diagonal  represents  the  single  motion.  This  process  is 
**  the  resolution  of  motion,"  and  gures.  considerable  clearness  and  facility  to 
many  mechanical  investigations. 

It  is  freqnenUy  necessary  to  express  the  portion  of  a  given  force,  which  acts 
in  some  given  direction  different'  from  the  immediate  direction  of  the  force  it- 
self.   Thus,  if  a  force  act  from  A,  fig.  5,  in  the  direction  A  C,  we  may  require 

Fig.  5. 


to  estimate  what  part  of  fhat  foite  acts  in  the  direction  A  B.  If  ibe  force  be  a 
pressure,  take  as  many  inches,  A  P,  from  A,  on  the  line  A  C,  as  there  are 
ounces  m  tlte  force,  and  from  P  draw  P  M  perpendicular  to  A  B  ;  then  the 
part  of  the  force  wbdch  acts  along' A  B  will  be  as  many  ounces  as  there  are 
inches  in  A  M.  The  force  A  B  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  forces,  ex- 
press^^  the  faideft  AM  and  A  N  of  the  parallelogram ;  but  A  N,  being  per- 
pendicular to  A  B,'  can  have  no  effect  on  a  body  at  A,  in  the  direction  of  A  B, 
and  therefore  the  effective  part  of  the  force  A  P,  in  the  direction  A  B,  is  ex- 
pressed by  A  M. 

Any  number  of  forces  acting  on  the  same  point  of  a  body  tiay  be  replaced 
by  a  single  force  which  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  them,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  their  resultant.  This  composition  may  be  effected  by  the  successive 
application  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Let  the  several  forces  be  called  A, 
B,  C,  D,  C,  &c.  Draw  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces  A 
and  B,  and  let  its  diagonal  be  A'.  The  force  expressed  by  A'  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  A  and  B.  Then  draw  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces 
A'  and  C,  and  let  its  diagonal  be  B^  This  diagonal  will  express  a  force  me-^ 
chanically  equivalent  to  A'  and  C.  But  A'  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  A  and 
B,  and  therefore  B'  is  mechanically  equivdent  to  A,  B,  and  C.  Next  construct 
a  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces  B'  and  D,  and  let  its  diagonal 
be  C.  The  force  expressed  by  C  will  be  mechanically  equivalent  to  the  forces 
B'  and  D  ;  but  the  force  B'  is  equivalent  to  A,  B,  C,  and  therefore  C  is  equiv- 
ilent  to  Ay  B,  C,  and  D.  By  continuing  this  process,  it  is  evident  that  a  sin- 
grle  force,  may  be  found  which  will  be  equivalent  to,  and  may  be  always  substi- 
uted  for,  any  number  of  forces  which  act  upon  the  same  point. 

If  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  pdnt  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  no  mo- 
ion  can  ensue,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

Exanaples  of  the  composition  of  motion  and  pressure  are  continually  present- 
ng  theniiielves.  They  occur  in  almost  every  instance  of  motion  or  force  which 
aUs  under  oar  observation.  -  The  difficulty  is  to  find  an  example  which,  strictly 
^,  is  a  simple  motion. 
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Wlien  a  brat  is  rowed  across  a  nroT,  in  which  there  is 
more  in  the  direction  in  which  it  ia  impelled  by  the  oars.  Neither  will  it  take 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  but  will  proceed  exaetljr  in  that  intennedi*t«  db«c- 
tion  which  is  determined  by  the  composition  of  force. 

Let  A,  fig.  6,  be  the  place  of  the  boat  at  atarting ;  and  suppose  that  the  out 
are  so  worked  as  to  impel  the  boat  toward  B  wiu  a  force  which  wonld  cury 
it  to  B  in  <me  hour,  if  there  were  no  cnneiU  in  the  livat.    Bnt,  on  the  eiber 

Wg-a 
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hand,  suppose  the  iqiidinr  of  the  ctureDt  is  snch  that,  withost  any  ezeriioa  of 
the  towers,  the  boat  would  float  down  the  stream  in  one  hour  to  C.  Prom  C 
draw  C  D  parallel  to  A  B,  and  draw  the  straight  line  A  D  diagonally.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  oars  and  the  current  wUl  be,  that  the  brat  will  be  cv- 
ried  along  A  D,  aitd  will  Brrive  at  the  oj^Minte  bank  in  one  how,  at  the 
point  D. 

If  the  object  be,  therefore,  to  reach  the  point  B,  starting  from  A,  the  rowen 
most  calcnlate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  velocity  of  the  currenL  Tkey  aiiHt 
imagine  a  certain  point,  E,  at  euch  a  distance  above  B  that  the  boat  woald  ba 
floated  by  the  stream  from  £  to  B  in  the  time  taken  in  crossing  the  rirer  ia  tlu 
direction  A  £,  if  there  were  no  cunent.  If  they  row  toward  the  point  £,  tbe 
boat  will  arrive  at  the  point  B,  moving  in  the  line  A  B. 

In  this  case  the  boat  is  impelled  by  two  forces,  thai  of  the  oars  in  the  direc- 
tion A  E,  and  that  of  the  current  in  the  direction  A  C.  The  result  will  be, 
according  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  a  motion  in  the  diagonal  A  B. 

The  wind  and  tide  acting  upon  a  vessel  ia  a  case  of  a  similar  kind.  Siif- 
pose  that  the  wind  ia  made  to  impel  the  ressel  in  the  directioa  of  (he  ksel, 
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while  the  tide  may  be  acting  in  any  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  keel.  T^ 
course  of  the  *es>el  is  determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  ef  the 
boat  in  the  last  example. 
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The  action  of  tka  oan  thMnselras,  in  impdliog  the  boat,  is  an  exu&ide  of 
the  compoBition  of  force.  Let  A,  fig.  7,  be  the  Iwad,  and  B  the  sleni  of  the 
boat.  Tha  boatman  preaenta  hia  fao«  toward  B,  and  places  the  oan  so  that 
ibeii  bladea  preas  agunat  the  water  in  the  directions  C  £,  D  F.  The  reaist- 
•Dca  of  the  water  prodncos  forces  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  in  the  directions  G 
L  ud  H  L,  which,  bj  the  composition  of  force,  are  equivalent  to  the  diagonal 
force  K  L,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel. 
Similar  obserrations  will  apfd^  to  almoat  erer^  bodr  impelled  b^  inatramenlh 
'  projecting  from  its  sides  and  acting  against  a  fluid.  The  motions  of  fishes,  the 
act  of  swimming,  the  flight  of  birds,  are  all  instances  of  the  same  lund. 

The  action  of  wind  upon  the  sails  of  a  vessel,  and  the  force  thereby  trans- 
mitted to  the  keel,  modified  by  the  rudder,  is  a  problem  which  is  solved  by  the 
principles  of  the  compoaition  and  resolution  of  force ;  but  it  is  of  too  c«piq>li- 
cated  and  difiicnb  a  nature  to  be  introduced  with  all  ita  necessary  conditions 
and  limitations  in  thia  place.  The  <)aestion  may,  howerer,  be  aunplified,  if  we 
consider  the  eanvasa  of  the  sails  to  be  atretctied  so  com^stely  aa  to  form  a 
plane  surface.    Let  A  B,  fig.  S,  be  the  posidoa  of  the  sail,  and  let  the  wind 


blow  in  the  direction  C  D.  If  the  line  C  D  be  taken  to  express  the  force  of 
the  wiod,  let  D  E  C  F  be  a  parallelogram,  of  which  it  is  the  diagonal.  The 
force  C  D  is  equivalent  to  two  forces,  one  in  the  direction  F  D  of  the  plane  of 
the  canTsaa,  and  the  other  E  D  perpendicular  to  the  sail.  The  eflTect,  there- 
fore, i>  the.  aame  as  if  there  were  tw>  wwdt,  one  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
F  D  or  B  A,  that  ia,  against  the  edge  of  the  sail,  and  the  other,  E  D,  blowing 
fbU  kgninst  its  face.  It  is  evident  uat  the  former  will  produce  no  eflect  what- 
ever upon  the  sail,  and  that  the  Utter  will  urge  the  veaael  in  th^  direction 
D  G. 

Let  n*  now  eonaider  this  force  D  G  as  acting  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel- 
ogr&m  D  H  G  I.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  two  forcea,  D  H  and  D  I,  acting 
along  the  aides.  One  of  these  forces,  D  H,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and 
the  other,  D  I,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  urge  it  tide- 
wia«.  The  form  of  the  vessel  ia  evidently  such  as  to  offer  a  great  resistance 
to  the  latter  force,  and  very  little  to  the  former.  It  consequently  oroceeds  with 
considerable  velocity  in  the  direction  D  H  of  its  keel,  and  makes  way  very 
slowly  in  the  sideward  direction  D  I.     The  latter  eflect  ia  called  fnwov. 

From  tins  explanation,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  a  wind  wnich  ia 
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juaxfy  oppoMd  to  Ik*  codtm  ot  m.  *e»el  ntBy,  MmthabM,  hn  nwds  to  inpd 
it  bf  thft  effect  of  sails.  Tile  uigle  B  D  V,  foniwd  t^  the  sul  ucl  tk*  db«c- 
tkn  of  the  ked,  oaj  be  very  oblboa,  u  maj'  >Uo  be  tho  aagle  C  D  B,  Toimed 
bjr  the  dtrectin  of  the  wind  and  that  of  die  sail.  Therefim  the  angle  C  D  V, 
nade  op  ot  tkeee  two,-  and  ivbicfa  is  that  formed  by  ibe  direDlioii  ot  the  wind 
and  that  of  ik«  keel,  tn^  be  very  obliqn*.  '  In  fig.  9,the  wind  ia  Beariy  maovt 


to  the  direction  of  tke  keel,  and  yet  there  ia  an  inipriling  Ibice  ejpwwri 
bj  the  line  D  H,  the  line  C  D  expiaaaing,  aa  before,  the  whole  farce  et  ibi 
wind. 

In  thia  example  there  are  two  sncceaaire  dectKDpoaitioas  of  torce.  F^ 
(he  original  force  of  the  wind  C  D  ia  reaolred  into  two,  E  D  and  P  D ;  uvl 
next  the  element  £  D,  or  its  equal  D  G,  ia  reaolred  iaw  D I  and  0  H  i  « 


that  the  niginal  forse  ia  raselTed  in(b  three,  vis.,  F  D,  D  I,  D  H,  which,  ti 
tDgelher,  are  mechanioally  eqniralent  to  it:    Tke  part  F  D  ia  enioely  iaef 
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ual ;  it  glides  off  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas?  without  producing  any  effect 
upon  the  vesseL     The  part  D  I  produces  leeway,  and  the  part  D  H  impels. 

If  the  windy  however,  be  directly  contrary  to  the  course  which  it  is  required 
that  the  vessel  should  take,  there  is  no  position  which  can  be  given  to  the  sails 
which  will  impel  the  vessel.  In  this  case,  the  required  course  itself  is  resolv- 
ed into  two,  in  which  the  vessel  sails  altemaiely,  a  process  which  is  called 
tacking.  Thus,  suppose  the  vessel  is  required  to  move  from  A  to  E,  fig.  10, 
the  wind  setting  from  E  to  A.  The  motion  A  B  being  resolved  into  two,  by 
being  assumed  as  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  A  o,  a  B,  of  the 
parallelo^m  are  successively  sailed  over,  and  the  vessel  by  this  means  ar- 
rives at  B,  instead  of  moving  along  the  diagonal  A  B.  In  the  same  manner 
she  moves  along  B  i,  &  C,  C  e,  e  D,  D  J,  ^f  E,  and  arrives  at  E.  She  thus 
sails  continually  at  a  sufficient  angle  with  the  wind  to  obtain  an  impelling  force, 
yet  at  a  sufficiently  small  angle  to  make  way  in  her  proposed  course. 

The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  rudder,  which  we  have  omitted  in  the 
preceding  illustration,  affords  another  instance  of  the  resolution  of  force.'  We 
shall  not,  however,  pursue  this  example  further. 

A  body  falling  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  when  the  vessel  is  in  full  sail,  is  an 
example  of  the  composition  of  motion.  It  might  be  expected  that,  during  the 
descent  of  the  body,  the  vessel,  having  sailed  forward,  would  leave  it  behind,  ^ 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  fall  in  the  water  behind  the  stern,  or  at  least  on  ! 
the  deck,  considenibly  behind  the  mast.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  fall  ^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  exactly  as  it  would  if  the  vessel  were  not  in  motion. 
To  acoonnt  for  this,  let  A.  B,  fig.  11,  be  the  position  of  the  mast  when  the  body 


Fig.  12. 


at  the  top  is  disengaged.  The  mast  is  moving  onward  with  the  vessel  in  the 
direction  A  C,  so  that  in  the  time  which  the  body  would  take  to  fall  to  the 
deck  the  top  of  the  mast  would  move  from  A  to  C.  But  the  body,  being  on  the 
mast  at  the  moment  it  is  disengaged,  has  this  motion  A  0  in  common  with  the 
mast,  and,  therefore,  in  its  descent  it  it  affected  by  two  motions,  viz.,  that  of 
the  vessel  expressed  by  A  C,  and  its  descending  motion  expressed  by  A  B. 
Henee,  by  the  oomposition  of  motion,  it  will  be  found  at  the  opposite  angle,  D, 
of  the  panUelognuD,  at  the  end  of  the  fall.  During  the  fall,  however,  the  mast 
has  moved  with  the  vessel,  and  has  advanced  to  C  D,  so  that  the  body  falls  at 
the  foot  of  the  mast. 

An  instance  of  the  composition  of  motion,  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention, 
as  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  is  derived  from  observ- 
ing the  deacent  of  a  body  from  a  very  high  tower.  To  render  the  explanation 
of  this  move  simple,  we  shall  suppose  the  tower  to  be  on  the  equator  of  the 
earth.  Ijoi  £  P  Q,  fig.  12,  be  a  section  of  the  earth  through  the  equator,  and 
let  P  T  bo  the  tower.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  earth  moves  on  ito  axis  in  the 
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direction  E  P  Q.  The  foot  P  of  the  tower  will,  therefore,  in  one  day,  move 
over  the  circle  E  P  Q,  while  the  top  T  moves  orer  the  greater  circle  T  T'  R. 
Hence  it  is  evident  Uiat  the  top  of  the  tower  moves  with  greater  speed  than 
the  foot,  and  therefore  in  the  same  time  moves  through  a  greater  space.  Now 
suppose  a  body  placed  at  the  top ;  it  participates  in  the  motion  which  tb«  top 
of  the  tower  has  in  common  with  the  earth.  If  it  be  disengaged,  it  also  re- 
ceives the  descending  motion  T  P.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  body  wodd  take 
five  seconds  to  fall  from  T  to  P,  and  that  in  the  same  time  the  top  T  b  mored 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  T  to  T',  the  foot  being  moved  from  P  to  P'. 
The  falling  body  is  therefore  endued  with  two  motions,  one  expressed  by  T  T', 
and  the  other  by  T  P.  The  combined  effect  of  these  will  be  foond  in  the  rami 
way  by  the  parallelogram.  Take  T  /?,  equal  to  T  T',  the  body  will  move  from 
T  to  />  in  the  time  of  the  fall,  and  wUl  meet  the  ground  at  p.  But  since  T  V 
is  greater  than  P  P'',  it  follows  that  p  must  be  at  a  distance  from  P'  equal  to 
the  excess  of  T  T'  above  P  P^  Hence  the  body  will  not  fall  exactly  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  but  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  eaith's 
motion,  that  is,  eastward.  This  is  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  actually  lb 
case ;  and  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  at  which  the  body  is  ob- 
served to  fall,  agrees  with  that  which  is  computed  from  the  motion  of  the  eaith, 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  exactness  as  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
experiment. 

The  properties  of  compounded  motions  cause  some  of  the  equestrian  feats 
exhibited  at  public  spectacles  to  be  performed  by  a  kind  of  exertion  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  that  the  spectators  generally  attribute  to  the  peiformer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  horseman,  standing  on  the  saddle,  leaps  over  a  garter  extended  over 
the  horse  at  right  angles  to  his  motion ;  the  horse  passing  under  the  garter,  the 
rider  lights  upon  the  saddle  at  the  opposite  side.  The  exertion  c?  the  per- 
former, in  this  case,  is  not  that  which  he  would  use  were  he  to  leap  from  the 
ground  over  a  garter  at  the  same  height.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  make 
an  exertion  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  project  his  body  forward.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  the  horseman,  he  merely  makes  that  exertion  which  is  ne> 
cessary  to  rise  directly  upward  to  a  sufficient  height  to  clear  the  garter.  The 
motion  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  horse,  compounded  with  the  eleva- 
tion acquired  by  his  muscular  power,  accomplishes  the  leap. 

To  explain  this  more  fully,  let  A  B  C,  fig.  13,  be  the  direction  in  which  the 


horse  moves,  A  being  the  point  at  which  the  rider  quits  the  saddle,  and  C  the 
point  at  which  he  returns  to  it.  Let  D  be  the  highest  point  which  is  to  he 
cleared  in  the  leap.  At  A  the  rider  makes  a  leap  toward  the  point  £,  and  this 
must  be  done  at  such  a  distance  from  B,  that  he  Yould  rise  from  B  to  £  in  the 
time  in  which  the  horse  moves  from  A  to  B.  On  departing  from  A,  the  rider 
has,  therefore,  two  motions,  represented  by  the  lines  A  E  and  A  B,  by  which 
he  will  move  from  the  point  A  to  the  opposite  angle,  D,  of  the  parallelogram. 
At  D,  the  exertion  of  the  leap  being  overcome  by  the  weight  of  his  body,  he 
begins  to  return  downward,  and  would  fall  from  D  to  B  i|i  the  time  in  which 
the  horse  moves  from  B  to  C.     But  at  D  he  still  retains  the  motion  which  be 
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bid  in  common  with  the  horsey  and  therefore,  in  leaying  the  point  D,  he  has 
two  motions^  expressed  by  the  lines  D  F  and  D  B.  The  compounded  effects 
of  these  motions  carry  him  from  D  to  C.  Strictly  speaking,  his  motion  from  A 
to  D,  and  from  D  to  C,  is  not  in  straight  lines,  but  in  a  curve.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here,  however,  to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

If  a  billiaffd-ball  strike  the  cushion  of  the  table  obliquely,  it  will  be  reflected 
from  it  in  a  certain  direction,  forming  an  angle  with  the  direction  in  which  it 

\  struck  it.    This  affords  an  examine  of  the  resolution  and  composition  of  mo- 

[  tioQ.    We  shall  first  consider  the  effect  which  would  ttuBue  if  the  ball  struck 

I  the  cushion  perpendicularly. 

\     Let  A  By  fig.  14,  be  the  cushion,  and  C  D  the  direction  in  which  the  ball 


mores  toward  it.  If  the  ball  and  the  cushion  were  perfecdy  inelastic,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cushion  would  destroy  the  motion  of  the  baU,  and  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  rest  at  D.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  were  perfectly 
elastic,  it  would  be  reflected  from  the  cushion,  and  would  receive  as  much  mo- 
tion from  D  to  C,  after  the  impact,  as  it  had  from  C  to  D  before  it.  Perfect 
elasticity,  however,  is  a  quality  which  is  never  found  in  these  bodies.  They 
we  always  elastic,  but  imperfectly  so.  Consequently  the  ball,  after  the  impact, 
will  be  reflected  from  D  toward  C,  but  with  a  less  motion  than  that  with  which 
it  approached  from  C  to  D. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  baU,  instead  of  moving  from  C  to  D,  moves 
from  £  to  D.  The  force  with  which  it  strikes  D,  being  expressed  by  D  £^ 
equal  to  £  D,  may  be  resolved  into  two,  D  F  and  D  C\  The  resistance  of 
the  cushion  destroys  D  C^  and  the  elasticity  produces  a  contrary  force  in  the 
direction  D  C,  but  less  than  D  C  or  D  C,  because  that  elasticity  is  imperfect. 
The  line  D  C  expressing  the  force  in  the  direction  C  D,  let  D  G  (less  than 
D  C)  express  the  reflective  force  in  the  direction  D  C.  The  other  element, 
D  F,  into  which  the  force  D  £'  is  resolved  by  the  impact,  is  not  destroyed  or 
modified  by  the  cushion,  and  therefore,  on  leaving  the  cushion  at  D,  the  ball  is 
influenced  by  two  forces,  D  F  (which  is  equal  to  C  £)  and  D  6.  Consequently 
it  will  move  in  the  diagonal  D  H. 

The  angle  £  D  C  is,  in  this  case,  called  the  **  angle  of  incidence,"  and  C  D 
H  is  called  the  "  angle  of  reflection."  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  just  been 
inferred,  that,  the  ball  being  imperfectly  elastic,  the  angle  of  incidence  must 
always  be  less  than  the  angle  of  reflection,  and,  with  3ie  same  obliquity  of 
incidence,  the  more  imperfect  the  elasticity  is,  the  less  will  be  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. 

In  the  impact  of  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  the  angle  of  reflection  would  be 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.    For  then  the  line  D  6,  expressing  the  reflec- 
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tive  forov,  would  be  takoa  equal  te  C  Oi»  and  the  «ngle  C  D  H  would  be  equal 
to  C  D  E.  Tbts  k .found  by  ezpeooiBBt  to  be  die  case  when  light  ia  rejected 
from  a  poitiebed  aurface  of  glaaa  or  metal. 

.Motioa  ia  aemetimea  diatinguiahed  into  tibsoluH  and  f€lativ€.  What  "  zela- 
tive  motion"  means  ia  easily  eaqiluned.  If  a  man  walk  upon  the  deck  of  a  ahip 
flieoi  stem  toateiB,  he  haea  rdalive  motion  which  ia  measured  by  the  apace 
upon  the  deck  oi^r  which  he  wallca  in  a  given  time.  But  while  he  is  thus 
walking  lEwn^  atom  to  stern^  the  ahijp  and  ita  contenta^  indnding  himself,  aie  | 
impend  tbfoi^  the  deep  in  the  oppoaite  direction.  If  it  eo  happen  that  the 
motion  of  the  man  from  stem  to  stem  be  exactly  equal  to  the  motion  of  the  ship 
in  the  contraiy  wayy  ihemaa  will  be,  xelatiTely  to  the  aurince  of  the.  sea  and 
that  of  the  eaJth,  at  reat.  Thus,  relatively  to  the  ahip,  he  is  in  motion,  while, 
relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  is  at  reat.  But  still  this  is  not  abso- 
lute rest.  The  surface  itaelf  is  moving  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  ita  axis,  aa  well  .aa  by  the  annual  motion  in  ita  orbit  round  the  aun. 
These  motions,  and  othen  to  which  the  earth  is  subject,  must  be  all  com- 
pounded by  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  before  we  can  obtain 
the  absolute  staU  of  the  body  with  respect  to  motion  or  rest. 
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Bt  the  earth's  altnetion,  all  the  particles  which  compose  the  mass  of  a  hodj 
are  solicited  hj  equal  forces  in  parallel  directions,  downward.  If  these  com- 
ponent particles  were  placed  in  mere  jnztaposition,  withoat  any  mechanical 
connexion,  the  force  impressed  on  any  one  of  them  conld  in  nowise  affect  the 
others,  and  the  mass  wonld  in  snch  a  case  be  contemplated  as  an  aggregation 
of  small  particles  of  matter,  each  urged  by  an  independent  force.  But  the 
bodies  wmch  are  the  subjects  of  inrestigation  in  mecnanical  science  are  not 
found  in  this  state.  Solid  bodies  are  coherent  masses,  the  particles  ef  which 
are  firmly  bound  together,  so  that  any  force  which  affects  one,  being  modified 
according  to  circumstances,  will  be  transmitted  through  the  whole  body.  Li- 
quids accoamiodate  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  surfaces  on  which  they  rest, 
and  forces  affecting  any  one  part  are  transmitted  to  others,  in  a  manner  de- 
pending on  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

As  aH  bodies,  which  are  subjects  of  mechanical  inquiry,  on  the  surface  <^ 
the  earth,  must  be  continually  influenced  by  terrestrial  grayinr,  it  is  desiraUe 
to  obtain  some  easy  and  sunmiary  method  of  estimating  the  enect  of  this  force. 
To  consider  it,  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  first  instance,  the  combined  action  of 
an  infinite  number  of  equal  and  parallel  forces  soliciting  the  elementary  mole* 
cules  downward,  would  be  attenaed  with  manifest  inconvenience.  An  infinite 
nnmber  of  forces,  and  an  infinite  subdivision  of  the  mass,  would  form  parts  of 
every  mechanical  problem. 

To  overcome  this  difiiculty,  snd  to  obtain  all  the  ease  and  simplicity  which 
can  be  desired  in  elementary  investigations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine 
aome  force,  whose  single  effect  shall  be  equivalent  lo  the  combmed  effects  of 
the  gravitation  of  all  the  molecules  of  the  body.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
that  sinrie  force  might  be  introduced  into  all  problems  to  represent  the  whole 
effect  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and  no  regard  need  be  had  to  any  particles  of 
the  body,  except  that  on  which  this  force  acts. 

To  discover  such  a  force,  if  it  exist,  we  shall  first  inquire  what  properties 
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I   inint  neceaBaril^  chsncteriie  it.    L«t  A.  B,  fig.  1 ,  be  a  aolid  body  placed  neir 
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the  surface  o(  ui«  eaith.    Its  panicles  aie  all  solicited  downward,  ia  the  di- 

igitedlo 


tectioDS  represented  by  the  arrows.  Now,  i(  there  be  any  single  force  eqnin- 
tent  to  these  candnned  eHects,  two  psepettiea  «uy  b»  at  once  Msigned  lo  i 
1,  it  must  be  presented  dawnward,  ia  the  cMDnon  diiectioa  of  those  brcat 


which  it  is  mMhanlMlIy-  eqatraleiit ;  Mid,'  3,  it  brm  be  eqnsl  in  iniensitf  » 
their  stun,  m,  what  is  the  aame,  to  the  fbiee  with  which  the  whole  mass  wesU 
descend.  We  abM  tiun  swipose  it  to  bare  this  intensi^,  and  to  have  the  di- 
rectiancf  the  nrow  O  £.  Now,  if  the  single  force,  in  the  diiectiaa  D  E,  I 
equivalent  to  ail  the  separate  attraotione  i^iek  affect  die  particlea,  we  m 
suppose  all  these  attraetioiiB  removed,  and  the  bodf  A  B  in&ssaaed  only  by 
single  attraetioB,  actiag  in  the  dinction  D  £.  Ttus  being  admitted,  it  foUon 
diat  if  the  body  l>e  [4aced  on  a  prop,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  ibe 
line  D  E,  ot  be  saspended  Athii  affixed  point  immediately  above  its  ^rediDn, 
it  will  remain  motimdetB.  For  the  whole  aUraoting  force  in  the  direction  D  E 
will,  in  the  one  case,  preas  the  body  on  the  prop,  and,  in  the  other  ease,  will 
give  tenaioo  to  the  cord,  rod,  or  wlwlever  other  means  of  ■nqMOBion  be  used. 

But  suppose  the  body  were  snapended  from  some  point  P,  not  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  line  D  E.  Let  P  C  be  the  dtrectioB  of  the  thmad  l^  which  the 
body  is  suspended.  Its  whole  weight,  according  to  tlw  snpposition  wluck  «« 
hsve  adopted,  mnst  then  act  in  the  direction  C  £.  Taking  C  F  lo  lepreacM 
the  weigHt,  it  may  be  considered  as  mechanically  equivalent  W  two  fincee  (74), 
C  I  and  C  H.  Of  these,  C  H,  aoting  directly  from  the  point  P,  merely  pn- 
duces  preaaure  upon  it,  and  gives  tension  to  the  cord  PC;  but  C  I,  a^ng  st 
right  angles  to  O  P,  produeea  motion  round  Pas  a  centre,  utd  in  the  dilection 
C  I,  toward  a  veitioal  tine  P  Q,  drawn  throngfa  the  point  P.  If  the  body  A  B 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  P  G,  it  woold  have  moved,  in  Uke  msn- 
ner,  toward  it,  and  iherefiire  in  the  direction  coatnry  toils  present  motion. 

Hence  w«  must  infer,  that,  when  the  body  ia  suspended  from  a  fixed  poisi, 
it  cannot  remain  at  rest,  if  that  fixeJ  point  be'  not  ptaced  ia  die  direetioa  trf  the 
Une  D  £  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlut  if  the  fixed  point  &■  in  the  direotiaB  of 
that  line,  it  cannot  aove.    A  pracliMl  teat  is  thua  soggeeied,  hy  whkhlhs 
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line  D  E  may  be  at  once  discovered.  Let  a  thread  be  attached  to  any  point  of 
the  body,  and  let  it  be  suspended  by  this  thread  from  a  hook  or  other  fixed 
point.  The  direction  of  the  thread,  when  the  body  becomes  quiescent,  will  be 
that  of  a  single  force  equivalent  to  the  gravitation  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
the  mass. 

An  inquiry  is  here .  suggested :  Does  the  direction  of  the  equivalent  force, 
thue  determined,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  how  is  the  direction  of  the  equivalent  force  affected  by  a 
change  in  that  position  ?  This  question  may  be  at  once  solved  if  the  body  be 
suspended  by  different  points,  and  the  directions  which  the  suspending  thread 
takes  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  Uie  body  exam- 
ined. 

The  body  being  suspended  in  this  manner  from  any  point,  let  a  small  hole 
be  bored  through  it,  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  thread,  so  that  if  the  thread 
were  continued  below  the  point  where  it  is  attached  to  the  body,  it  would  pass 
through  this  hole.  The  body  being  successively  suspended  by  several  differ- 
ent points  on  its  surface,  let  as  many  small  holes  be  bored  through  it  in  the 
same  manner.  If  the  body  be  then  cut  through,  so  as  to  discover  the  direc- 
tions which  the  several  holes  have  taken,  they  will  be  all  found  to  cross  each 
other  at  one  point  within  the  body ;  or  the  same  fact  may  be  discovered  thus  : 
a  thin  wire,  which  nearly  fills  the  holes,  being  passed  through  any  one  of 
them,  it  will  be  found  to  intercept  the  passage  of  a  similar  wire  through  any 
other. 

This  smgular  fact  teaches  us — what,  indeed,  can  be  proved  by  mathematical 
reasoning  without  experiment — that  there  is  one  point  in  every  body  through 
which  the  single  force,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  gravitation  of  all  its  parti- 
cles, must  pass  in  whatever  position  the  body  be  placed.  This  point  is  called 
the  centre  ofgnnity. 

In  whatever  situation  a  body  may  be  placed,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  have 
a  tendency  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  which  is  called  the  line  of  directum  of  the  weight.  If  the  body  be  alto- 
gether free  and  unrestricted  by  any  resistance  or  impediment,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  actually  descend  in  this  direction,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the 
body  will  move  with  the  same  velocity  in  parallel  directions,  so  that,  during 
its  fail,  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  ground  will  be 
unaltered.  But  if  the  body,  as  is  most  usual,  be  subject  to  some  resistance 
or  restraint,  it  will  either  remain  unmoved,  its  weight  being  expended  in 
exciting  pressure  on  the  restraining  points  or  surfaces,  or  it  will  move  in 
a  direction  and  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  circumstances  which  re- 
strain it. 

In  order  to  determine  these  effects — ^to  predict  the  pressure  produced  by 
the  weight  if  the  body  be  quiescent,  or  the  mixed  effects  of  motion  and  pres- 
sure if  it  be  not  so^it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  able  to  assign  the  place 
of  the  centre  of  gravity.  When  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  body,  and  the 
density  of  the  matter  which  occupies  its  dimensions,  are  known,  the  place  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  precision  by  mathe- 
matical calculation.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  however,  is 
not  of  a  sufficiently  elementary  nature  to  be  properly  introduced  into  this  trea- 
tise. To  render  it  intelligible  would  require  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  ad-: 
ranced  analytical  principles ;  and  even  to  express  the  position  of  the  point  in 
question,  except  in  very  particular  instances,  would  be  impossible,  without  the 
iid  of  peciiliar  symbols. 

There  are  certain  particular  forms  of  body  in  which,  when  they  are  uni- 
formly dense,  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  easily  assigned,  and 
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proved  by  reuoning  which  ia  generallf  intellii^ble  ;  but  in  >11  cues  whuern 
this  point  may  be  esaily  detennined  by  experiment. 

If  a  body  unirornily  deaie  bavft  such  >  ahape  that  a  point  may  be  foDod,  on 
either  side  of  which,  in  all  directioQB  around  it,  the  materiala  of  the  bodj  ue 
similarly  diatributed,  that  point  will  obviously  be  the  centre  of  gnniy.  For 
if  it  be  supported,  the  graritation  of  the  particlea  on  one  aide  t&awing  ihem 
downward,  ia  resiated  by  an  effect  of  exactly  the  aame  kind  and  of  equal  ummi 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  ao  the  body  remaina  balanced  on  the  point. 

The  most  remarkable  body  of  this  kind  ia  a  globe,  the  centre  of  which  ii 
evidently  its  centre  of  gravi^. 

A  figure,  such  as  fig.  2,  called  an- o6/<tte  ipheriod,  has  ita  centre  tX  giaTily 
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at  its  centre,  C.    Sncb  ia  the  figure  of  the  earth.    The  same  may  be  obaenoJ 
of  the  elliptical  solid,  fig.  3,  wUch  ia  called  a  prolate  tphenid. 


A  cnbe,  sod  some  other  regular  aolidi 
point  within  ihem,  such  as  above  described,  and  whiel 
of  gnvity.     Such  are  figs.  4.  and  ft. 


bounded  by  plane  suifacea,  hare  i 
:h  ia  therefore  their  centn 
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A  straight  wand,  of  umfonn  tluckness,  has  ita  C6nti0  ot  gmyity  at  the  centra 
of  it8  lea^ ;  and  a  cylindrical  body  has  its  centre  of  granty  in  ita  centre,  at  the 
middle  of  its  length  or  axis.    Such  is  the  point  C,  fig.  6. 
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A  flat  plate  of  any  uniform  sobstance,  and  which  has  in  erery  part  an  eqnal 
thickness,  has  its  centre  of  grayity  at  the  middle  of  its  Unckness,  and  under  a 
point  of  its  sarface,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  its  shape.  If  it  be  circular 
or  elliptical,  this  point  is  its  centre.  If  it  have  any  regnlar  form,  bounded  by 
straight  edges,  it  is  that  point  which  is  equally  distant  from  its  several  angles, 
as  C  in  fig.  7. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which,  although  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  examples  just  given,  sdll  it  may  be  discovered  with- 
out any  mathematical  process,  which  is  not  eanly  understood.  Suppose  ABC, 
fig.  8,  to  bo  a  flat  triangular  plate  of  uniform  thickness  and  density.    Let  it  be 
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imagined  to  be  divided  into  narrow  bars,  by  lines  parallel  to  the  side  A  C,  as 
represented  in  the  figure*  Draw  B  D  from  the  angle  B  to  the  middle  point  D 
>f  the  side  A  C.  It  is  not  difScult  to  perceive  diat  B  D  will  divide  equally  aU 
he  bara  into  which  the  triangle  is  conceived  to  be  divided.  Now,  if  the  flat 
riangular  plate  A  B  C  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  staig^t  edge 
coinciding  with  the  line  B  D,  it  will  be  balanced ;  for  the  bars  paralld  to  A  C 
vill  be  severally  balanced  by  the  edge  immediately  under  their  middle  point, 
lince  that  middle  point  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  bar.  Since,  then,  the 
riangle  is  balanced  on  the  edge,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  somewhere  im- 
aediately  orer  it,  and  must  therefore  be  within  the  plate,  at  some  point  und«r 
he  line  B  D. 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plate  is  un« 
ler  the  line  A  £,  drawn  from  the  angle  A  to  the  middle  point  £  of  the  side 
I  C.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  oonsider  die  triangle  divided 
nto  ban  parallel  to  B  C,  and  thence  to  show  that  it  will  be  balanoed  on  an 
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edge  placed  under  A  E.  Since,  then,  the  centre  <^  gravity  of  the  plate  is 
under  the  line  B  D,  and  also  under  A  £,  it  must  be  under  the  point  6,  at 
which  these  lines  cross  each  other ;  and  it  is  accordingly  at  a  depth  beneath  6, 
equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

This  .may  be  experimentally  verified  by  taking  a  piece  of  tin  or  card,  and 
cutting  it  into  a  triangular  form.  The  point  G  being  found  by  drawing  B  D 
and  A  £,  which  divide  two  sides  equally,  it  will  be  balanced  if  placed  upoa 
the  point  of  a  pin  at  G.     . 

'fhe  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  being  thus  determined,  we  shall  be  abl« 
to  find  the  position  of  Uie  centre  of  gravity  of  any  plate  of  uniform  thickness 
and  density  which  is  bounded  by  straight  edges. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  included  within  the  volume  of  the  body, 
that  is,  it  is  not  enclosed  by  its  surfaces.  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be 
produced.  If  a  piece  of  wire  be  bent  into  any  form,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
rarely  be  in  the  wire.  Suppose  it  be  brought  to  the  form  of  a  ring.  In  that 
case,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  point 
not  forming  any  part  of  the  wire  itself :  nevertheless  this  point  may  be  proved 
to  have  the  characteristic  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  for  if  the  ring  be 
suspended  by  any  point,  the  centre  of  the  ring  must  always  settle  itself  under 
the  point  of  suspension.  If  this  centre  could  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  ring  by  very  fine  threads,  whose  weight  would  be  insignificant,  and 
which  might  be  united  by  a  knot  or  otherwise  at  the  centre,  the  ring  would  be 
balanced  upon  a  point  placed  under  the  knot. 

In  tike  manner,  if  the  wire  be  formed  into  an  ellipse,  or  any  other  curre 
similarly  arranged  round  a  centre  point,  that  point  will  be  its  centre  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  experimentally,  the  method  explained  in  fig.  1 
may  be  used.  In  this  case  two  points  of  suspension  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
termine it ;  for  the  directions  of  the  suspending  cord,  being  continued  through 
the  body,  will  cross  each  other  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  These  directions  may 
also  be  found  by  placing  the  body  on  a  sharp  point,  and  adjusting  it  so  as  to  be 
balanced  upon  it.  In  this  case,  a  line  drawn  dirough  the  body  directly  upward 
from  the  point  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  two  such 
lines  must  cross  at  that  point. 

If  the  body  have  two  flat  parallel  surfaces,  like  sheet  metal,  stiff  paper,  card, 
board,  &c.,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  by  balancing  the  body  in  two 
positions  on  a  horizontal  straight  edge.  The  point  where  the  lines  marked  by 
the  edge  cross  each  other  will  be  immediately  under  the  centre  of  gravity. 
This  may.  be  verified  by  showing  that  the  body  will  be  balanced  on  a  point 
thus  placed,  or  that,  if  it  be  suspended,  the  point  thus  determined  will  always 
come  under  the  point  of  suspension. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  such  bodies  may  also  be  found  by 
placing  the  body  on  a  horizontal  table  having  a  straight  edge.  The  body  being 
moved  beyond  the  edge  until  it  is  in  that  position  in  which  the  slightest  di«tnr- 
I  bance  will  cause  it  to  fall,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  then  be  immediately  over 
the  edge.  This  being  done  in  two  positions,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  de- 
termined as  before. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  when  the  body  is  perfectly  free,  the  centre 
of  gravity  must  necessarily  move  downward,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  a 
horizontal  plane.  When  the  body  is  not  free,  the  circumstances  which  re- 
strain it  generally  permit  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  in  certain  directions, 
but  obstruct  its  motion  in  othera.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  by  a  flexible  cord,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  free  to  move  in  every  direc- 
tion except  those  which  would  carry  it  farther  from  the  point  of  suspension 
than  the  length  of  the  cord.     Hence  if  we  conceive  a  globe  or  sphere  to  sur- 
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round  the  point  of  snspensioii  on  erery  side  to  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  ^m  the  point  of  suspension,  irhen  the  cord  is  fully  stretched, 
the  centee  of  gravity  will  be  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  direction  within  this 
sphere. 

There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  motion  of  a 
body  may  be  restrained,  and  in  which  a  most  important  and  useful  class  of 
mechanical  problems  originate.  Before  we  notice  others,  we  shall,  however, 
examine  that  which  has  just  been  described  more  particuhurly. 

Pig.  9. 


: 


'      Let  P,  fig.  9,  be  the  pmnt  of  suspension,  and  C  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
I  suppose  the  body  to  be  so  placed  that  C  shall  be  within  the  sphere  already 
'  described.     The  cord  will  Uierefore  be  slackened,  and  in  this  state  the  body 
will  be  free.    The  centre  of  gravity  will  therefore  descend  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar direction  until  the  cord  becomes  fully  extended  ;  the  tension  will  then  pre- 
vent its  further  motion  in  the  perpendicular  direction.    The  downward  force 
must  now  be  considered  as  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  and  equivalent  to 
two  forces  C  D  and  C  £,  in  the  directions  of  the  sides,  as  already  explained 
in  ^g,  1.     The  force  C  D  will  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  into  the  direction 
P  F,  perpendicularly  under  the  point  of  suspension.     Since  the  force  of  grav- 
ity acts  continually  on  C  in  its  approach  to  P  F,  it  will  move  toward  that  line 
with  accelerated  speed,  and  when  it  has  arrived  there,  it  will  have  acquired  a 
force  to  which  no  obstruction  is  immediately  opposed,  ^d  consequently  by  its 
inertia  it  retains  this  force,  and  moves  beyond  P  F  on  the  other  side.     But 
when  the  point  C  gets  into  the  line  P  F,  it  is  in  the  lowest  possible  position  ; 
for  it  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere  which  limits  its  motion.     When  it 
passes  to  the  other  side  of  P  F,  it  must  therefore  begin  to  ascend,  and  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  in  the  former  case  accelerated  its  descent,  will  now, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  with  equal  enersy,  oppose  its  ascent.    This  will  be 
etiaily  understood.     Let  C^  be  any  point  wluch  it  may  have  attained  in  ascend- 
ing :  C  G',  the  force  of  gravity,  is  now  equivalent  to  C  jy  and  C^  £^.    The 
latter,  as  before,  produces  tension  ;  but  the  former,  C^  D^,  is  in  a  direction  im- 
mediately opposed  to  the  motion,  and  therefore  retards  it.     This  retardation 
will  conunue  until  all  the  motion  acquired  by  the  body  in  its  descent  from  the 
first  position  has  been  destroyed,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  return  to  P  F,  and 
Bo  it  will  continue  to  vibrate  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  until  the  friction  on 
the  point  P,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  gradually  deprive  it  of  its  motion,  and 
bring  it  to  a  state  of  rest  in  the  direction  P  F. 
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But  for  the  effeets  «f.:fiiction  snd  atmosplMiie  lemsmc^y  ik^  body  woold 
continue  for  ever  to  oeoillale  equally  liomvide  to  side  of  tke  Une  P  P. 

The  phenomenon  juirt  developed  ie  only  toesampltf  of  an  extensive  class. 
Whenever  the  circumstances  which  restrain  the  body  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  prevented  firom  descending'  below  s  owtaia  lev^,  but 
not,  on  ^e  other  hand)  iBstraineAirom^rieiDg  abovieit^  the  body  will  remain  at 
rest  if  the  eentre  of  gnrvity  be-plaoed  at  tliet lowest  hmil  of  ilis^weh  Any  dis- 
turbance will  cause  it>4ft  pamlfaite  around  this  state,  and  it  cannot  retOna  to  a 
state  of  rest  until  friction  or  some  other  cause  have  deprived  it  of  the  motion 
communicated  by  the  disturbing  force. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  just  described,  the  body  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  a  state  of  rest  in  any  position  except  that  in  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  is,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  space  in  which  it  is  free  to  move.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Suppose  it  were  suspended  by  an  inflex- 
ible rod  instead  of  a  flexible  string  :  die  centre  of  gravity  would  then  not  only 
be  prevented  from  receding  from  the  point  of  suspension,  but  also  from  ap- 
proaching it ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  always  kept  at  the  same  distance  firom  it. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  enable  of  moving  anywhere  within  the  sphere,  it  is 
now  capable  of  moving  on  its  surface  only.  The  reasoning  used  in  the  last 
case  may  also  be  applied  here,  to  prove  that  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on 
either  side  of  the  perpendic Mar  P  F,  it  will  fall  toward  P  F,  and  oscillate,  and 
that,  if  it  be  placed  in  the  lid^  P  F,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  another  position,  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  placed 
so  as  to  produce  equilibrium.  If  it  be  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  sphere 
in  which  it  moves,  the  whole  force  on  it  will  then  be  directed  on  the  point  of 
suspension,  perpendicularly  downward,  and  will  be  entirely  eniended  in  pro- 
ducing pressure  on  that  pomt ;  consequently  the  body  will  in  this  case  be  in 
equilibrium.  But  this  state  of  equilibrium  is  of  a  character  very^diflTerenC  ftmn 
that  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  was  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  sj^ere.  In 
the  present  case,  any  displacement,  however  slight,  oif  the  occntre  of  gravi^, 
will  carry  it  to  a  lower  level,  and  the  force  of  gravity  will  then  prevent  its  rs- 
tum  to  its  former  state,  and  will  impel  it  downward  until  it  attain  the  lowest 
point  of  the  sphere,  and  round  that  point  it  will  oscillate. 

The  two  states  of  equilibrium  which  have  been  just  noticed  are  called  stride 
and  instable  equilibrium.  The  character  of  the  former  is,  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  state  produces  idscillation  about  it ;  but  any  disturbance  of  tne  latter  state 
produces  a  total  overthrow,  snd  finally  causes  oscillation  around  the  state  of 
stable  equilibrium. 

Let  A  B,  fig.  10,  be  an  elliptical  board  resting  on  its  edge  on  a  horiiontal 
plane.    In  the  position  here  repesented,  the  extremity  Pof  the  lesser  axis 

(  Fig.  10. 
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being  the  point  of  support,  the  board  is  in  stable  equilibrium  ;  for  any  motion 
on  either  side  must  cause  the  centre  of  gravity  C  to  ascend  in  the  directions 
G  0,  and  oscillation  will  ensue.  If,  however,  it  rest  upon  the  smaller  end,  as 
in  fig.  11,  the  position  would  still  be  a  state  of  equilibrium,  because  the  centre 

Tig.  11. 
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of  gravity  is  directly  abore  the  point  of  support ;  but  it  would  be  instable  equi- 
librium, because  the  slightest  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  woi;dd  cause 
it  to  descend. 

Thus  an  egg  or  a  lemon  may  be  balanced  on  the  end ;  but  the  leaat  distur- 
bance will  overtfaorow  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  easily  rest  on  the  side,  and 
any  disturbance  will  produce  oscillation. 

WImb  tlie  eiicMMtanees  mder  which  the  body  is  placed  allow  the  centre 
of  gravity  to  move  only  in  a  horizontal  line,  the  body  is  in  a  state  which  may 
be  called  neuirat  efuiUbrium'  .  The  sligbt€»t  force  will  move  the  centre  of 
gravity,  but  will  neitt^  produce, asoillf^Sos  nor  overthiow  the  body,  as  in  the 
last  two  cases. 

An  example  pf  ^hiaAt|Ue  is  fnniishsdihyi^  e]rliQder<plae^«pte'a.horiaoDtal 
plane.  ,  A»  tbe  cylioaer is  roUed  npoa  ibe^planeifAe  oentre<of  grsvity  C,  fig. 
12«  morea,  in,  a  )i^  paoU^l,  to  |ae  pla«e  A  B|  and  dktant  from  itibjr  the  ladias 


of  the  cylinder.  The  body  will  thus  rest  indiflerently  in  aay  position,  because 
the  line  of  direction  always  falls  upon  a  point  P  at  which  the  body  rests  upon 
the  pluie. 

If  the  plane  were  incUned,  as  in  fig.  13,  a  body  might  be  so  shaped,  that, 
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while  it  would  roll,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  more  horizontally.  In  this 
case,  the  body  woiild  rest  indifferently  on  any  part  of  the  plane,  as  if  it  were 
horizontal,  provided  the  friction  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  body  from  sliding 
down  the  plane. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cylinder  hai^>en  not  to  coincide  with  its  centre, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
it  will  not  be  in  a  state  of  neutral  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  in  fig. 
12.  In  this  case,  let  G,  fig.  14,  be  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  the  position  hen 
represented,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  immediately  below  the  centre  C,  the 
state  will  be  stable  equilibrium,  because  a  motion  on  either  side  would  caiue 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend ;  but  in  fig.  15,  where  G  is  immediately  abovt 


Fig,  XL 


Fig.  15. 
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C,  the  state  is  instable  equilibrium,  because  a  motion  on  either  side  would 
cause  G  to  descend,  and  the  body  would  turn  into  the  position  fig.  14. 

A  cylinder  of  this  kind  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  roll  up  an  inclined 
plane.  Let  A  B,  fig.  16,  be  the  inclined  plane,  and  let  the  cylinder  be  bo 
placed  that  the  line  of  direction  from  G  shall  be  above  the  point  P  at  which 
the  cylinder  rests  upon  the  plane.  The  whole  weight  of  the  body  acting  in 
the  direction  G  D  will  obviously  cause  the  cylinder  to  roll  toward  A,  prorided 
the  firiction  be  sufficient  to  prevent  sliding ;  but  although  the  cylinder  in  diis 
case  ascendsi  the  centre  of  gimvity  G  really  descends. 

Fi9.1C 
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When  G  is  so  placed  that  the  line,  of  direction  G  D  shall  fall  on  the  point 
P,  the  cylinder  will  be  iA  equilibrium,  because  its  weight  acts  upon  the  point 
on  which  it  rests.  There  are  two  cases  represented  in  fig.  17  and  6g.  18,  in 
which  G  takes  this  position.  Fig.  17  represents  the  state  of  stable,  and  fig.  18 
of  instable  equilibrium. 

Fig.  18. 


When  a  body  is  placed  upon  a  base,  its  stability  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  line  of  direction  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base. 
If  the  line  of  direction  fall  within  the  base,  the  body  will  stand  firm  ;  if  it  fall 
on  the  edge  of  the  base,  it  will  be  in  a  state  in  which  the  slightest  force  will 
overthrow  it  on  that  side  at  which  the  line  of  direction  falls  ;  and  if  the  line  of 
direction  fall  without  the  base,  the  body  must  turn  over  that  edge  which  is 
nearest  to  the  line  of  direction. 

In  fig.  19  and  Ag.  20,  the  line  of  direction  G  P  falls  within  the  basoi  and  it 
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Fig.  80. 
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is  obrioDS  that  the  body  wiU  stand  finn ;  for  any  attempt  to  turn  it  over  either 
edge  would  cause  the  centre  of  graviqr  to  ascend.    But  in  fig.  21,  the  line  of 
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direction  falls  upon  the  edge,  and  if  the  body  be  turned  over,  the  centre  of 
gravity  immediately  commences  to  descend.  Until  it  be  turned  over,  however, 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  supported  by  the  edge. 

In  fig.  22,  the  line  of  direction  falls  outside  the  base,  the  centre  of  gravity 


Tiff.  81. 
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has  a  tendency  to  descend  from  G  toward  A,  and  the  body  will  accordingly 
fall  in  that  direction. 

When  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base,  bodies  will  always  stand 
firm,  but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  stability.  In  general,  the  stability  de- 
pends on  the  height  through  which  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  elevated  be- 
fore the  body  can  be  overthrown.  The  greater  this  height  is,  the  greater  in 
the  same  proportion  will  be  the  stability. 

Let  B  A  C»  fig.  23,  be  a  p3rramid,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  at  6.*  To 


Fig,  33. 
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turn  this  over  the  edge  B,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  carried  over  the  arch 
O  £,  and  must  therefiire  be  raised  through  the  height  H  £.  If,  however,  the 
pyramid  were  taller  relatively  to  its  base,  as  in  fig.  24,  the  height  H  E  would 
be  proportionally  less ;  and  if  the  base  were  very  small  in  reference  to  the 
height,  as  in  fig.  25,  the  height  H  £  would  be  very  small,  and  a  slight  force 
would  throw  it  over  the  edge  B. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  figures  what- 
ever, the  conclusions  just  deduced  depending  only  on  the  distance  of  die  line 
of  direction  from  the  edge  of  the  base,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
above  it 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  principle  on  which  the  stability  of  loaded  ca^ 
riages  depends.  When  the  load  is  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  wheels,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  elevated,  and  the  carriage  becomes  pro- 
portionally insecure.    In  coaches  for  the  eonveyaace  of  paasengera,  the  Ivg- 
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gage  is  therefore  sometimes  placed  below  the  body  of  the  coach ;  light  parcels 
of  large  bulk  may  be  placed  on  the  top  with  impmiity. 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  carriage  is  much  elevated,  there  is  consid- 
erable danger  of  overthrow,  if  a  comer  be  turned  sharply  and  with  a  rapid  pace  ; 
for  the  centrifugal  force  then  acting  on  the  centre  of  gravity  will  easily  raise 
it  through  the  small  height  which  is  necessary  to  turn  the  carriage  over  the 
external  wheels. 


rif-ts. 


The  same  wagon  will  have  greater  stability  when  loaded  with  a  heavy  sub- 
itance  which  occupies  a  small  space,  such  as  metal,  than  when  it  carries  the 
lanae  weight  of  a  l^hier  substance,  such  as  hay ;  because  the  centre  of  gravity 
Id  Che  latter  ease  will  be  much  more  elevated. 

If  a  large  table  be  placed  upon  a  single  leg  in  its  centre,  it  will  be  imprac- 
icable  to  make  it  stand  firm ;  but  if  the  pillar  on  which  it  rests  terminate  in  a 
ripod,  it  will  have  the  same  stability  as  if  it  had.  three  legs  attached  to  the 
mints  directly  over  the  places  where  the  feet  of  the  tripod  rest. 

When  a  solid  body  is  supported  by  more  points  than  one,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
or  its  stability  that  the  line  of  direction  should  fdl  on  one,  of  those  points, 
f  there  be  only  two  points  of  support,  the  line  of  direction  must  fall  between 
bem.  The  body  is  in  this  case  supported  as  effectually  as  if  it  rested  on  an 
idge  coinciding  with  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  point  df  wappon  to  the 
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Other.  If  there  be  three  points  of  support,  which  are  not  ranged  in  die  same 
straight  line,  the  body  will  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  by 
a  base  coinciding  with  the  triangle  formed  by  straight  lines  joining  the  three 
points  of  support.  In  the  same  manner,  whatoFor  be  the  number  of  points  on 
which  the  body  may  rest,  its  virtual  base  will  be  found  by  supposing  straight 
lines  drawn,  joining  the  several  points  successively.  When  the  line  of  direc- 
tion falls  within  this  base,,  the  body  will  al  wa3rs  stand  firm,  and  otherwise  not. 
The  degree  of  stability  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  base  were 
a  continued  surface. 

Necessity  and  experience  teach  an  animal  to  adapt  its  postures  and  motioos 
to  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body.  When  a  man  stands,  the 
line  of  direction  of  his  weight  must  fall  within  the  base  formed  by  his  feet  If 
A  B  C  D,  fig.  26,  be  the  feet,  this  base  is  the  space  A  B  C  D.     It  is  evident 
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that  the  more  his  toes  are  turned  outward,  the  more  contracted  the  liase  will 
be  in  the  direction  E  F,  and  the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  fall  backward  or  for- 
ward. Also  the  closer  his  feet  are  together,  the  more  contracted  the  base 
will  be  in  the  direction  6  H,  and  the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  fall  toward 
either  side. 

When  a  man  walks,  the  legs  are  alternately  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  eiUier  unsupported  or  thrown  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  body  is  also  thrown  a  litde  forward,  in  order  that  the  tendency  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  toes  may  assist  the  muscular  ac- 
tion in  propelling  the  body.  This  forward  inclination  of  the  body  increases 
with  the  speed  of  the  motion. 

But  for  the  flexibility  of  the  knee-joint,  the  labor  of  walking  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  is ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  more  elevated  by  each 
step.  The  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  walking  is  represented  bj 
fig.  27,  and  deviates  but  little  from  a  regular  horizontal  line,  so  that  the  eleva- 


tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  subject  to  very  slight  variation.    But  if  there 
were  no  knee-joint,  as  when  a  man  has  wooiden  legs,  the  centre  of  gravity 
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iTonId  more  u  in  fig.  28,  so  thu  «t  «acb  alep  the  weight  of  the  bod^  would 
be  lifted  ihrffugh  m  consideiable  heigkt,  and  tberafore  the  Itbor  of  witking 
would  be  much  increued. 

Flg.M. 


I  If  a  n»il  stud  on  one  leg,  the  line  of  direction  of  hia  weight  mnst  fall  within 
'  the  apace  on  which  his  foot  tteada.  The  amallneaa  of  thia  apacn,  compared 
'  with  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravitjr,  tccounta  for  the  difficulty  of  this  feat. 
The  poeition  of  the  centre  of  gnvity  of  the  body  changea  with  the  posture 
and  position  of  the  limbs.  If  the  arm  be  extended  from  one  aide,'the  centre 
of  gravity  is  brought  nearer  to  that  aide  than  it  was  when  the  arm  hnog  per- 
pencliciilarly.  When  dancers,  standing  on  one  leg,  extend  the  other  at  right 
iDgles  lo  it,  they  must  incline  the  body  in  the  dixection  opposite  to  thu  in 
wMeh  the  leg  is  extended,  in  order  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  orer  the  foot 
which  supports  them. 


Whea  &  porter  c&rries  a  load,  his  position  most  be  regtilated  by  the  centre 
of  gravis  of  hia  body  and  the  h»d  taken  together.    If  he  bore  the  load  on  hie 
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back,  6g.  29,  the  line  of  du-eetion  woM  p«M  bejroncl  bis  beats,  mA  1m  woold  Ul 
backward.  To  biiag  iha  centre  of  gnntf  over  hia  feet,  be  accotdinglj  Inoa 
forward,  Gg.  30. 

If  a  noree  carry  a  cbild  ia  ber  amn,  sbe  leans  back  for  a  like  reaaon. 

Wben  a  load  ia  carried  on  the  head,  the  bearer  stands  upright,  that  the  c«mn 
of  gravity  may  be  over  bis  feel.  In  aacending  a  bill,' we  ^ipear  to  incliiMiin- 
ward,  and  in  descending,  to  lean  backward  ;  but  in  truth  we  are  BttDding  vf- 
right  with  respect  to  a  level  pliine.  This  is  necessary  lo  keep  lbs  liae  tf 
direction  between  the  feet,  as  is  evident  from  fig.  31. 


A  penoD  sitting  oo  a  cbair  wbioh  bas  no  back,  cranot  rise  fnm  k  wRhm 
either  stooping  forward  lo  bring  the  cetttre  of  gravity  over  the  feet,  or  dn«u)( 
back  the  feet  io  tniog  them  under  iUta  centre  of  gravity. 

A  quadruped  never  raises  both  feet  on  the  same  side  aiandtsneotisly,  (be  tbe 
centre  of  gravity  would  then  be  nn«u|ipoited.    Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  33,  b*  ik 

Kg-n. 


feet.  The  base  on  which  it  standn  is  A  B  C  D,  and  tbe  centre  of  grsritf 
neariy  over  tbe  point  O,  where  the  diagonals  cross  each  other.  The  lep  A 
and  C  being  raised  together,  the  centre  of  mvitr  is  supported  by  the  left  B 
and  D,  since  it  falls  between  them  ;  and  irtien  B  and  D  are  raised,  it  is,  i> 
like  manner,  supported  by  tbe  feet  A  and  C.     Tbe  centre  rf  gravity,  bowsru, 
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is  often  nfianpported  for  a  moment ;  for  the  leg  B  is  raised  from  the  ground 
before  A  comes  to  it,  as  is  plain  ftom  observing  the  track  of  a  horse's  feet,  the 
mark  of  A  being  upon  or  before  that  of  B.  In  the  more  rapid  paces  of  all 
animals  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  intemds  unsopported. 

The  feats  of  rope-dancen  are  experiments  on  thtf  management  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  The  evolutions  of  the  performer  are  found  to  be  facilitated  by 
holding  in  his  hand  a  heavy  pole.  His  security  in  this  case  depends,  not  on 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body,  but  on  that  of  his  body  and  the  pole  taken 
together.  This  point  is  near  the  centre  of  the  pole,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  may  be 
said  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  point  on  the  position  of  which  the  facility  of  his 
feats  depends.  Without  the  aid  of  the  pole,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be 
within  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  its  position  could  not  be  adapted  to  circum- 
stances  with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mass  of  fluid  is  that  point  which  would  have  the 
properties  which  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid, 
if  the  fluid  were  solidified  without  changing  in  any  respect  the  quanta^  or  ar« 
raogement  of  its  parts. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  separated  from  one  another,  b  that  point 
which  would  possess  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  centra  of  gravity  if  the  two 
bodies  were,  united  by  an  inflexible  line,  the  weight  of  which  might  be  neglected. 
To  find  this  point  maihenwtically  is  a  yeiy  sample  problem.  Let  A  B,  fig.  39>  be 
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the  two  bodies*  and  m  and  i  their  centres  of  gravity.  Draw  the  right  line  «  6, 
and  divide  it  at  C,  in  sudi  a  manner  that  m  C  sludl  have  the  same  proportion 
10  ^  C  8»  the  mass  of  the  body  B  has  to  the  mass  of  the  body  A. 

This  mmf  eamly  be  verified  experimentally.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  bodies, 
whose  weight  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rod  «  6,  which 
joins  them.  Let  a  fine  silken  string,  with  ila  ends  attactlMd  to  then,  be  hung 
npon  a  pin,  and  on  the  same  pin  let  a  plumb^tne  be  suspended.     In  whatever 

position  the  bodies  may  be  hung,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plumb4ine  will 
cross  the  rod  a  d  at  the  same  point,  and  that  point  will  divide  the  line  s  b  into 

parts  m  C  and  k  C,  which  are  in  the  pn^rtion  of  the  mass  of  B  to  the  mass  of  A. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  thi^e  separate  bodies  is  defined  in  the  same  man«' 

ner  as  that  of  two,  and  may  be  found  by  first  determining  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  two,  and  then  si^positig  their  masses  concentrated  at  that  point,  so  as  to 

form  one  t>ody,  and  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  and  the  third. 
In  the  same  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  of  bodies  may  be 

determined. 
If  a  plate  of  uniform  thickness  be  bounded  by  straight  edges,  its  centre  of 

gravity  may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles  by  diagonal  lines,  as  in  fig. 

34,  and,  having  determined  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  several  triangles,  the 

centre  oi  gravity  of  the  whole  plate  will  be  their  common  centre  of  gravity 

found  as  above. 
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Althongli  the  centre  of  gravity  takes  its  Bame  from  the  familiar  properties 
which  it  has  ia  reference  to  detached  bodies  of  inconsiderable  raagnitode, 
placed  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  it  possesses  properties  ef  a 
much  more  general  and  not  less  important  nature.  One  of  the  most  Temaria- 
ble  of  these  is,  that  (he  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  of  separate  bodies  is 
never  affected  by  the  mutual  attraction,  impact,  or  other  influence  which  tbe 
bodies  may  transmit  from  one  to  another.  This  is  a  necessary  oonaeqnence 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  ;  for  if  A  and  B,  fig.  33>  attract  each 
other,  and  change  their  places  to  A^  B^,  the  space  a  d  will  have  to  6  ^  tbe 
same  proportion  as  B  has  to  A,  and  therefore,  by  what  has  just  been  proved  in 
fig.  33,  the  same  proportion  as  a  C  has  to  &  C.  It  follows  that  the  remainders 
o^  C  and  V  C  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  B  to  A,  and  that  C  will  contimie  to 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  after  they  have  approached  \s^  their 
mutual  attraction. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  A  and  B  were  twelve  pounds  and  eight  pounds 
respectively,  and  that  a  b  were  forty  feet.  The  point  C  must  divide  a  h  into 
two  parts,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  twelve,  or  of  two  to  three.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  a  C  will  be  sixteen  feet,  and  h  C  twenty-four  feet.  Now,  sop- 
pose  that  A  and  B  attract  each  other,  aiid  that  A  approaches  B  through  two 
feet.  Then  B  must  approach  A  through  three  feet.  Their  distances  from  C 
will  now  be  fourteen  feet  and  twenty-one  feet,  which,  being  in  the  propornoD 
of  B  to  A,  the  point  C  will  still  be  Uieir  centre  of  gravity. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  system  of  bodies,  placed  at  rest,  be  permitted  is 
obey  their  mutual  attractions,  although  the  homes  will  thereby  be  sevenUy ' 
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moved,  yet  their  comnlon  centre  of  gravity  must  remain  quiescent. 

When  one  of  two  bodies  is  moving  in  a  straight  line,  the  other  being  at  rest, 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  move  in  a  parallel  straight  line.  Let  A 
and  B,  fig.  35,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  bodies,  and  let  A  move  from  A 
to  0,  B  remaining  at  rest.  Draw  the  lines  A  B  and  a  B.  In  every  positioB 
which  the  body  B  assumes  during  its  motion,  the  centre  of  gravity  C  divides 
the  line  joining  them  into  parts  A  C,  B  C,  wliich  aro  in  the  proportion  of  the 
mass  B  to  the  mass  A.  Now,  suppose  any  number  of  lines  drawn  from  B  to 
the  line  A  a ;  a  parallel  C  e  to  A  a  through  C  divides  all  these  Uoes  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  therefore,  while  the  body  A  moves  from  A  to  c,  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  moves  from  C  to  c. 

If  both  the  bodies  A  and  B  moved  uniformly  in  straight  lines,  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  have  a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  motions  with  whieh  it 
would  be  affected,  if  each  moved  while  the  other  remained  at  rest.  Id  the 
same  manner,  if  there  were  three  bodies,  each  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  would  have  a  motion  compounded  of  tbst 
motion  which  it  would  have  if  one  remained  at  rest  while  the  omer  two  moved, 


and  that  which  die  motion  of  the  first  would  give  it  if  the  last  two  remained  at 
rest ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  when  any  number  of 
bodies  move  each  in  a  straight  line,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  have 
a  motion  compounded  of  the  motions  which  it  receives  from  the  bodies  sev- 
erally. 

It  may  happen  that  the  several  motions  which  the  centre  of  gravity  receives 
from  the  bodies  of  the  system  will  neutralize  each  other ;  and  this  does,  in  fact, 
take  i^ace  for  such  motions  as  are  the  consequences  of  the  mutual  action  of 
the  bodies  upon  one  another. 

If  a  system  of  bodies  be  not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  ^y  forces, 
and  their  mutual  attraction  be  conceived  to  be  suspended,  they  must  severally  be 
either  at  rest  or  in  uniform  rectilinear  motion  in  virtue  of  their  inertia.  Hence 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  also  be  either  at  rest  or  in  uniform  recti- 
linear motion.  Now,  if  we  suppose  their  mutual  attractions  to  take  effect,  the 
state  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  be  changed,  but  the  bodies 
will  severally  receive  motions  compounded  of  their  previous  uniform  rectilinear 
motions  and  those  which  result  from  their  mutual  attractions.  The  combined 
effects  will  cause  each  body  to  revolve  in  an  orbit  round  the  common  centre  of 
gravity,  or  will  precipitate  it  toward  that  point.  But  still  that  point  will  main- 
tain its  fonner  state  undisturbed. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanical  science,  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  physical  astronomy.     It  is  known  by  the  title  '*  the  con- 
servatioQ  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity." 

The  solar  system  is  an  instance  of  the  class  of  phenomena  to  wliich  we 
have  just  referred.  All  the  motions  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it  can  be 
traced  to  certain  uniform  rectilinear  motions,  received  from  some  former  im- 
pulsoy  or  from  a  force  whose  action  has  been  suspended,  and  those  motions 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  principle  of  gravitation.  But  we  shall  not 
bere  insist  further  on  this  subject,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  another 
jepartment  of  the  science. 

If  a  solid  body  suffer  an  impact  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  all  the  particles  of  the  body  will  be  driven  forward  with  the 
same  velocity  in  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  impact,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  motion  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  impact.  The  impelling  force 
leing  equally  distributed  among  all  the  parts,  the  velocity  will  be  found  by 
iividing  the  numerical  value  of  9kat  force  by  the  number  expressing  the  mass. 

If  any  number  of  impacts  be  given  simultaneously  to  different  points  of  a 
K>dy,  a  certain  complex  motion  will  generally  ensue.  The  mass  will  have  a 
elative  motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity  as  if  it  were  fixed,  while  that  point 
vill  move  forward  uniformly  in  a  sti^ght  line,  carrying  the  body  with  it.    The 
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reladTe  motion  of  the  maas  round  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  foand  hj  cod- 
sidering  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point,  round  which  the  mass  is  Afee  to 
move,  and  then  determining  the  motion  which  the  applied  forces  would  pro- 
duce. This  motion  being  supposed  to  continue  uninterrupted,  let  all  the  forces 
be  imagined  to  be  applied  in  their  proper  directions  and  quantities  to  the  centre 
of  gravity.  By  the  principles  for  the  composition  of  force  they  will  be  ne- 
chimically  equivalent  to  a  single  force  throagh  that  point.  In  the  directioD  of 
this  single  force  the  centre  of  gravity  will  move,  and  have  the  same  velocit}' 
as  if  the  whole  mass  were  there  concentrated  and  received  the  iopeliiog 
forces. 

These  general  properties,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  gravity,  lender 
the  "  centre  of  gravitjr^  an  inadequate  tide  for  this  important  point.  Some 
ph3rsical  writers  have  consequentiy  called  it  the  **  centre  of  inertia."  The 
"  centre  of  gravity,"  however,  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  stUl  generally  desig- 
nated. 
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A  K ACHiNs  is  an  instnitiMitt  by  wbieh  foree  or  aiotion  mxy  be  tnnamittod 
and  modified  aa  to  its  quantity  and  direction.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
a  machkie  may  be  applied,  and  which  give  rise  to  a  division  of  mechanical 
science  into  parts  denominated  staHes  and  dynamics ;  the  one  including  the 
theory  of  equilibrinm,  and  the  other  the  theory  of  motion.  When  a  machine  is 
considered  statically,  it  is  viewed  as  an  instniment  by  which  forces  of  deter- 
minate quantities  and  directions  are  made  to  balance  other  forces  of  other 
quantities  and  other  directions.  If  it  be  viewed  dynamically,  it  is  considered 
as  a  means- by  which  certain  motions  of  determinate  quantity  and  direction  may 
be  made  to  produce  other  motions  in  other  directions  and  quantities.  It  will 
not  be  convenient,  however,  in  the  present  treatise,  to  follow  this  division  of 
the  subject.  We  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  as  hitherto^  consider  the  phenomena 
of  equilibrium  and  motion  together. 

The  effects  of  inaiehinery  are  too  frequently  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  invest  them  with  the  appearance  of  paipdox,  and  to  excite  astonishment  at 
what  appears  to  contradict  the  results  of  the  most  common  experience.  It  will 
be  our  object  here  to  take  a  different  ooursei  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  those 
effects  wnich  have  been  hdd  up  as  matters  of  astonishment  are  the  necessary, 
natural,  and  obvious  results  of'  causes  adapted  to  produee  them  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  objects  of  most  familiar  experience. 

In  the  application  of  a  machine  there  are  three  things  to  be  oonsidered : 
1.  The  force  or  resistance  which  is  required  to  be  sustamed,  opposed,  or  over- 
come. 3.  The  force  whi^  is  used  to  sustain,  support,  or  overcome,  that  re« 
sistance.  3.  The  machine  itself,  by  which  tiss  ^ect  of  this  latter  force  is 
transmitted  to  the  former.  Of  whatever  nature  be  the  fcnrce  or  the  resistance 
which  is  to  be  sustained  or  overcome,  it  is  technically  called  the  vmght^  since, 
whatever  it  be,  a  wciight  of  equivaleiit  eilect  may  always  be  found.  The 
force  which  is  employed  to  sustain  or  ereroome  it  is  technically  called  the  ^ 
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In  expressing  the  effect  of  machinery,  it  is  usual  to  say  thai  the  power  bus 
tains  the  weight ;  but  this,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  arises  that  ap- 
pearance of  paradox  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
said  that  a  power  of  one  ounce  sustains  the  weight  of  one  ton,  astonishmcDt  is 
not  unnaturally  excited,  because  the  fact,  as  thus  stated,  if  the  terms  be  literally 
interpreted,  is  physically  impossible.  No  power  less  than  a  ton  can,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  word,  support  the  weight  of  a  ton.  It  will,  howerer, 
be  asked  how  it  happens  that  a  machine  appears  to  do  this  ?  how  it  happens 
that  by  holding  a  silken  thread,  which  an  ounce  weight  would  snap,  many  hun- 
dred weight  may  be  sustained  1  To  explain  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  effect  of  a  machine,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equi- 
librium. 

In  every  machine  there  are  some  fixed  points  or  props ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  is  always  such  that  the  pressure,  excited  by  the  power  or 
weight,  or  both,  is  distributed  among  these  props.  If  the  weight  amount  to 
twenty  hundred,  it  is  possible  so  to  distribute  it  that  any  proportion,  however 
great,  of  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  fixed  points  or  props  of  the  machine ;  the  re- 
maining part  only  can  properly  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  power ;  and  this 
part  can  nerer  be  greater  than  the  power.  Considering  the  effect  in  this  way, 
it  appears  that  the  power  supports  just  so  much  of  the  weight,  and  no  more,  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  force,  and  that  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  weight  is  ans- 
tained  by  the  machine. 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  be  more  apparent  when  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mechanic  powers  and  other  machines  have  been  explained. 

When  a  machine  is  used  d3mamically,  its  effects  are  explained  on  different 
principles.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  a  very  small  power  may  elevate  a  rery 
great  weight ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  doing,  whatever  be  the  machine  used, 
Uie  total  eiq)enditure  of  power,  in  raising  the  weight  through  any  height,  is 
never  less  than  that  which  would  be  expended  if  the  power  were  immediately 
applied  to  the  weight  without  the  intervention  of  any  machine.  This  circum- 
stance arises  from  a  universal  property  of  machines,  by  which  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  power,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  die  power  itself  is  less  than  the  weight ;  so  that,  when  a  certain  power 
is  applied  to  elevate  a  weight,  the  rate  at  which  the  elevation  is  effected  is  al- 
ways slow  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  is  great.  From  a  due  consid- 
eration of  this  remarkable  law,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  a  machine  can 
never  diminish  the  total  expenditure  of  power  necessary  to  raise  any  weight  or 
to  overcome  any  resistance.  In  such  cases,  all  that  a  machine  ever  does,  or 
ever  can  do,  is  to  enable  the  power  to  be  expended  at  a  slow  rate,  and  in  a 
more  advantageous  direction  than  if  it  were  immediately  applied  to  the  weigbt 
or  the  resistance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  P  is  a  power  amounting  to  an  ounce,  and  that  W  is  a 
weight  amounting  to  50  ounces,  and  that  P  elevates  W  by  means  of  a  machine. 
In  virtue  of  the  property  already  stated,  it  follows  that,  while  P  moves  through 
50  feet,  W  will  be  moved  through  1  foot ;  but  in  moving  P  through  50  feet,  50 
distinct  efforts  are  made,  by  each  of  which  1  ounce  is  moved  through  1  foot, 
and  by  which  collectively  50  distinct  ounces  might  be  successively  raised 
through  1  foot.  But  the  weight  W  is  50  ounces,  and  has  been  raised  through 
1  foot;  whence  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  power  is  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  weight  without  the  intervention  of  any 
machine. 

This  important  principle  may  be  presented  under  another  aspect,  which  will 
perhaps  render  it  more  apparent.  Suppose  the  weight  W  were  actually  divided 
into  50  equal  parts,  or  suppose  it  were  a  vessel  of  liquid  weighing  50  ounces. 
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and  conuining  50  -equal  measures  ;  if  these  50  measures  were  successively 
lifted  through  a  height  of  1  foot,  the  efforts  necessary  to  accomplish  this  would 
be  the  same  as  those  used  to  move  the  power  P  through  50  feet,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  total  expenditure  of  force  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  necessary  to  lift  the  entire  contents  of  the  vessel  through  1  foot. 

When  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  mechanic  powers  and  other  machines 
have  been  explained,  the  force  of  these  observations  will  be  more  distinctly 
perceived.  The  effects  of  props  and  fixed  points  in  sustaining  part  of  the 
weight,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  both  of  Uie  weight  and  power,,  will  then  be 
manifest,  and  every  machine  will  furnish  a  verification  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
portion between  the  velocities  of  the  weight  and  power,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  explain  what '  might  otherwise  be  paradoxical  and  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. 

The  most  simple  species  of  machines  are  those  which  are  commonly  denom- 
inated  the  mechanic  potoers.  These  have  been  differently  enumerated  by  differ- 
ent writers.  If,  however,  the  object  be  to  arrange  in  distinct  classes,  and  in 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  Uiem,  those  macMnes  which  are  alike  in  prin- 
ciple, the  mechanic  powers  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 

1.  The  lever. 

2.  The  cord. 

3.  The  inclined  plane. 

To  erne  or  other  of  these  classes  all  simple  machines  whatever  may  be  re- 
duced, and  all  complex  machines  may  be  resolved  into  simple  elements  which 
come  under  them. 

The  first  class  includes  eyeiy  machine  which  is  composed  of  a  solid  body 
revolving  on  a  fixed  axis,  although  the  name  lever  has  been  commonly  confined 
to  cases  where  the  machine  affects  certain  particular  forms.  The  power  and 
weight  are  always  supposed  to  be  applied  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  power 
and  weight,  equilibrium  will  subsist,  provided  the  power,  multiplied  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  its  direction  from  the  axis,  be  equal  to  Uie  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  direction  from  the  axis.  This  is  a 
principle  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  explaining  the  various 
machines  of  this  class. 

If  the  moment  of  the  power  be  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  the  effect  of 
the  power  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  weight,  and  elevate  it ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moment  of  the  power  be  less  than  that  of  the  weight,  the  power 
will  be  insufficient  to  support  Uie  weight,  and  will  allow  it  to  fall. 

The  second  class  of  simple  machines  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  force 
is  transmitted  by  means  of  flexible  threads,  ropes,  or  chains.  The  principle 
by  which  the  effects  of  these  machines  are  estimated  is,  that  the  tension 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  same  cord,  provided  it  be  perfectly  flexible, 
and  free  from  the  effects  of  friction,  must  be  the  same.  Thus,  if  a  force  acting 
at  one  end  be  balanced  by  a  force  acting  at  the  other  end,  however  the  cord 
may  be  bent,  or  whatever  course  it  may  be  compelled  to  take,  by  any  causes 
which  may  affect  it  between  its  ends,  these  forces  must  be  equal,  provided  the 
cord  be  free  to  move  over  any  obstacles  which  may  deflect  it. 

Within  this  class  of  machines  are  included  all  the  various  forms  ofpuUeys. 
The  third  class  of  simple  machines  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
weight  or  resistance  is  supported  or  moved  on  a  hard  surface  inclined  to  the 
vertical  direction. 

The  effects  of  such  machines  are  estimated  by  resolving  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  into  two  elements  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces.     One  of  these 
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elements  is  perpendicular  to  the  soHace,  sad  supported  by  its  lesistance;  the 
other  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  supported  by  the  powder.  The  propordon, 
therefore,  of  the  power  to  the  weight  wiU  always  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
surface  to  the  direction  of  the  weight. 

Under  this  class  of  machines  come  the  inclined  plane,  commonly  so  cslledi 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  and  various  others. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  derelopment  of  the  elementary  theory  of  machtiMS, 
it  is  expedient  to  omit  the  consideration  of  many  circumstances,  of  which, 
however,  a  strict  account  must  be  taken  before  any  practically  useiul  applica- 
tion of  that  theory  can  be  attempted.  A  machine,  as  we  must  for  the  present 
contemplate  It,  is  a  thing  which  can  have  no  real  or  practical  existence.  Its 
various  parts  are  considered  to  be  free  from  friction  :  all  surfaces  which  moTe 
in  contact,  are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  smooth  and  polished.  The  solid  paits 
are  conceived  to  be  absolutely  inflexible.  The  weight  and  inertia  of  the  ma- 
chine itself  are  wholly  neglected,  and  we  reason  upon  it  as  if  it  were  digested 
of  these  qualities.  Cords  and  ropes  are  supposed  to  have  no  stifllness,  to  be 
infinitely  flexible.  The  machine^  when  it  moves,  is  supposed  to  sufler  no  re- 
sistance from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  circumstanced  as  if  U 
were  in  vacuo. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  all  these  suppositions  being  false,  none 
of  the  consequences  deduced  from  then^can  be  true.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the 
business  of  art  to  bring  machines  as  near  to  this  state  of  ideal  perfection  as 
possible,  the  conclusions  which  are  thus  obtained,  though  false  in  a  strict  sense, 
yet  deviate  from  the  truth  in  but  a  small  degree.  Like  the  first  outline  of  a 
picture,  they  resemble,  in  their  general  features,  that  truth  to  which,  after  many 
subsequent  corrections,  they  must  finally  approximate. 

After  a  first  approximation  has  been  made  on  the  several  false  suppositions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  various  effects,  which  have  been  previously  neg- 
lected, are  successively  taken  into  account.  Roughness,  rigidity,  imperfect 
flexibility,  the  resistance  of  air  and  other  fluids,  the  effects  of  the  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  machine,  are  severally  examined,  and  their  laws  and  properties 
detected.  The  modifications  and  corrections,  thus  suggested  as  necessary  to 
be  introduced  into  our  former  conclusions,  are  applied,  and  a  second  approxi- 
mation, but  still  only  an  approximation,  to  truth  is  made.  For,  in  investigating 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  several  effects  just  mentioned,  we  are  compelled 
to  proceed  upon  a  new  group  of  false  suppositions.  'I'o  determine  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  friction  of  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  every 
part  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  is  uniformly  rough ;  that  th6  solid  parts  which 
are  imperfectly  rigid,  and  the  cords  which  are  imperfectly  flexible,  are  consti- 
tuted throughout  their  entire  dimensions  of  a  uniform  material ;  so  that  the  im- 
perfection does  not  prevail  more  in  one  part  than  another.  Thus  ail  irregular- 
ity is  left  out  of  account,  and  a  general  average  of  the  effects  taken.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  by  these  means  we  have  still  failed  in  obtaining  a  re- 
sult exactly  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvioos 
that  we  have  obtained  one  much  more  comformable  to  that  state  than  had 
been  previously  accomplished,  and  sufficiently  near  it  for  most  practical  piff- 
poses. 

This  apparent  imperfection  in  our  instruments  and  powers  of  investigation  is 
not  peculiar  to  mechanics ;  it  pervades  all  departments  of  natural  science.  In 
astronomy,  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  their  various  changes  and 
appearances,  as  developed  by  theory,  assisted  by  observation  and  experience, 
are  only  approximations  to  the  real  motions  and  appearances  which  take  place 
in  nature.  It  is  true  that  these  approximations  are  susceptible  of  almost  unlim- 
ited accuracy ;  but  still  they  are,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  only  approxima- 
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tiouB.    Optica  and  all  other  braiiehea  of  natural  acience  are  liable,  to  the  aame 

]  obserratieiie. 


THB  LBVBR. 

An  inflexible,  straight  bar,  turning  on  an  axis,  ia  conunonly  cdled  a  lever. 
The  arme  of  the  lever  are  tho9e  puts  oi  Ae  barwhich  extend  on  each  aide 
of  the  axia. 

The,  axis  ia  called  theyii^enfiii  at  prop. 

Lerers  are  commonly  dirided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relatire  po- 
sitions of  the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fiilcram. 

In  a  leTer  of  the  first  kind,  aa  in  ig.  1,  the  folcrum  ia  between  the  power 
and  weight. 

Fig.  1. 

-p       <^      F  o^Fr^ 


In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  as  in  fig.  2,  the  weight  is  between  the  fulcrum 
and  power. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum 
and  weight. 

Fig.  a.  F>«-3. 


; 


In  all  these  caaes  the  power  will  anstain  the  weight  in  equilibrium,  provided 
ite  moment  be  equal  to  diat  of  the  weight.  But  the  moment  of  the  power  is, 
ia  this  case,  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  power  by  its  dis- 
tance from  the  fulcrum,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight,  by  multiplying  the 
weight  by  its  distance  from  Uie  fulcrum.  Thus,  if  the  nmnber  of  ounces  in  P, 
being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  in  P  F,  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
ounces  in  W,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  in  W  F,  equilibrium  will  be 
established.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from 
the  fulcrum  increases  in  comparison  to  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
fulcrum,  in  the  same  degree  exactly  will  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
weight  diminiah.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  wMght 
will  be  alwaya  the  aame  as  that  of  their  distances  from  the  fulcnun  taken  in  a 
reverse  order. 

In  cases  where  a  small  power  is'required  to  sustain  or  elevate  a  great  weight, 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  either  to  remove  the  power  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  fulcrum,  or  to  bring  the  weight  very  near  it. 

Numerous  examples  of  levers  of  the  first  kind  may  be  given.    A  crowbar, 
applied  to  elevate  a  atone  or  other  weight,  is  an  instance.     The  fulcrum  is  an- 
other stone  placed  near  (hat  which  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  power  is  the  hand 
placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar. 
A  handspike  is  a  similar  example. 

A  poker  applied  to  raise  fuel  is  a  lever  of  die  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  being 
^e  bar  of  the  gr^. 
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ScisBors,  shears,  nippers,  pincers,  and  other  similar  instniments,  are  com* 
posed  of  two  levers  of  the  first  kind ;  the  fulcrum  being  the  joint  or  pivot,  and 
\he  weight  the  resistance  of  the  substance  to  be  cut  or  seized ;  the  power  being 
the  fingers  applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  levers. 

The  brake  of  a  pump  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind ;  the  pump-rods  and  piston 
being  the  weight  to  be  raised. 

Examples  of  levers  of  the  second  kind,  though  not  so  frequent  as  those  just 
mentioned,  are  not  uncommon. 

An  oar  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind :  the  reaction  of  the  water  against  the 
blade  is  the  fulcrum ;  the  boat  is  the  weight,  and  the  hand  of  the  boatman  the 
power. 

The  rudder  of  a  ship  or  boat  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  lever,  and  explain- 
ed in  a  similar  way. 

The  chipping-knife  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind.  The  end  attached  to  the 
bench  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  weight  the  resistance  of  the  substance  to  be  cot, 
placed  beneath  it. 

A  door  moved  upon  its  hinges  is  another  example. 

Nut-crackers  are  two  levers  of  the  second  kind ;  the  hinge  which  unites 
them  being  the  fulcrum,  the  resistance  of  the  shell  placed  between  them  being 
the  weight,  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  extremity  being  the  power. 

A  wheelbarrow  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind ;  the  fulcrum  being  the  point 
at  which  the  wheel  presses  on  the  ground,  and  the  weight  being  that  of  the 
barrow  and  its  load,  collected  at  their  centre  of  gravity. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  two-wheeled  carriages,  which 
are  partly  sustained  by  the  animal  which  draws  them. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  weight,  being  more  distant  from  the  fulcrum 
than  the  power,  must  be  proportionably  less  than  it.  In  this  instrument,  there- 
fore, the  power  acts  upon  the  weight  to  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  inasmuch 
as  a  greater  power  is  necessary  to  support  or  move  the  weight  than  would  be 
required  if  the  power  were  immediately  applied  to  the  weight,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  machine.  We  shall,  however,  hereafter  show  that  the  advan- 
tage which  is  lost  in  force  is  gained  in  despatch,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  is  less  than  the  power  which  moves  it,  so  will  the  speed  of  its  motion 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  power. 

Hence  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  is  only  used  in  cases  where  the  exertion 
of  g^eat  power  is  a  consideration  subordinate  to  those  of  rapidity  and  despatch. 

The  most  striking  example  of  levers  of  the  third  kind  is  found  in  the  animal 
economy.  The  limbs  of  animals  are  generally  levers  of  this  description.  The 
socket  of  the  bone  is  the  fulcrum ;  a  strong  muscle  attached  to  the  bone  near 
the  socket  is  the  power ;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb,  together  with  whatever 
resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion,  is  Uie  weight.  A  slight  contraction  of  the 
muscle  in  this  case  gives  a  considerable  motion  to  the  limb  :  this  effect  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs  in  the  human  body ; 
a  very  inconsiderable  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  shoulders  and  hips  giv- 
ing the  sweep  to  the  limbs  from  which  the  body  derives  so  much  activity. 

The  treddle  of  the  turning-lathe  is  a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  The  hinge 
which  attaches  it  to  the  floor  is  the  fidcrum,  the  foot  appUed  to  it  near  the 
hinge  is  the  power,  and  the  crank  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  with  which 
its  extremity  is  connected,  is  the  weight. 

Tongs  are  levers  of  this  kind,  as  also  the  shears  used  in  shearing  sheep.  In 
these  cases,  the  power  is  the  hand  placed  immediately  below  the  fulcnim,  or 
point  where  the  two  levers  are  connected. 

When  the  power  is  said  to  support  the  weight  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  any 
other  machine,  it  is  only  meant  that  the  power  keeps  the  machine  in  equilib- 
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riam,  and  thereby  enables  it  to  sustain  the  weight.  It  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  this  distinction,  to  remore  the  difficulty  which  may  arise  from  the  paradox 
of  a  small  power  sustaining  a  great  weight. 

In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  die  fulcrum  F,  fig.  1,  or  axis,  sustains  the  united 
forces  of  the  power  and  weight. 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  if  the  power  be  supposed  to  act  over  a  wheel, 
R,  ^g»  2,  the  fulcrum  F  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  the  difiference  between  the 
power  and  weight,  and  the  axis  of  the  yvheel  R  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to 
twice  the  power ;  so  that  the  total  pressures  on  F  and  R  are  equivalent  to  the 
united  forces  of  the  power  and  weight. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  similar  observations  are  applicable.  The  wheel 
R,  Ag,  3,  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  the  fulcrum  F  sus- 
tains a  pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  power  and  weight. 

These  facts  may  be  experimentally  established  by  attaching  a  string  to  the 
lever  immediately  over  the  fulcrum,  and  suspending  the  lever  by  that  string  from 
the  arm  of  a  balance.     The  counterpoising  weight,  when  the  fulcrum  is  re- 
moved, will,  in  the  first  case,  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weight  and  power,  and 
in  the  last  two  cases  equal  to  their  difference. 
We  have  hitherto  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the 
i  lever  itself.     If  the  cent/e  of  gravity  of  the  lever  be  in  the  vertical  line  through 
j  the  axis,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
"the  pressure  on  the  axis  by  its  own  amount.     But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
I  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  with  the  weight,  as  at  G,  it  will  oppose  the  effect 
of  the  power,  a  certain  part  of  which  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  support  it. 
To  ascertain  what  part  of  the  power  is  thus  expended,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  lever  collected  at  G,  is  found  by  multi- 
plying that  weight  by  the  distance  G  F.    The  moment  of  that  part  of  the  power 
which  supports  this  must  be  equal  to  it;  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
how  much  of  the  power  multiplied  by  P  F  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
lever  multiplied  by  G  F.     This  is  a  question  in  common  arithmetic. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  be  at  a  different  side  of  the  axis  from  the 
weight,  as  at  G^,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  will  co-operate  with  the  power 
in  sustaining  the  weight  W.  To  determine  what  portion  of  the  weight  W  is 
thus  sustained  by  the  weight  of  the  lever,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  how 
much  of  W,  multiplied  by  the  distance  W  F,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  lever 
multiplied  by  G'  F. 

In  these  cases,  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum,  as  already  estimated,  will  always 
be  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  lever. 

The  sense  in  which  a  small  power  is  said  to  sustain  a  great  weight,  and  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  this,  being  explained,  we  shall  now  consider  how  the 
power  is  applied  in  moving  the  weight.     Let  JP  W,  fig.  4,  be  the  places  of  the 

Fig.  4. 


power  and  weight,  and  F  that  of  the  fulcrum,  and  let  the  power  be  depressed 
to  P^  ^f9hi\e  the  weight  is  raised  to  W.  The  space  P  P'  evidently  bears  the 
jamo  proportion  to  W  W,  as  the  arm  P  F  to  W  F.  Thus,  if  P  F  be  ten  times 
W  F,  P  P'  will  be  ten  times  W  W.  A  power  of  one  pound  at  P,  being  moved 
'ram  P  to  P',  will  carry  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  from  W  to  W.  But  in  this 
rase  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that  a  lesser  weight  moves  a  greater,  for  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  show  that  the  total  expenditure  of  force  in  the  notiofi  of  one  poind 
from  P  to  P'  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  motion  often  pounds  (Wnd  W  to  W. 
If  the  space  P  P  be  ten  inches,  the  space  W  W^  will  be  one  inch.  A  weight 
of  one  pound  is  therefore  moved  through  ten  BuccessiTO  inohesy  and  in  each 
inch  the  force  expended  is  that  which  would  be  sufficient  lo  move  one  pound 
through  one  inch.  The  total  expenditore  of  force  from  P  to  P'  is  ten  tines  the 
force  necessary  to  move  one  pound  through  one  inch,  or,  what  is  the  same,  it 
is  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  more  ten  pounds  through  one  inch.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  is  accomplished  by  the  opposite  end,  W,  of  the  lerer ;  for 
the  weight  W  is  ten  pounds,  and  the  space  W  W^  is  one  inch. 

If  the  weight  W  of  ten  pounds  could  be  conveniently  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts  of  one  pound  each,  each  part  might  be  separately  raised  through  one  iach, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  lever  or  any  ouer  machine.  In  t^s  case,  the 
same  quantity  of  power  would  be  expended,  and  expended  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  a  madiine  is  applied  to  raise  a  wei^t,  or 
to  overcome  resistance,  as  much  force  must  be  really  used  as  if  the  power  were 
immediately  applied  to  the  weight  or  resistance.  All  that  is  accomplished  by 
the  machine  is  to  enable  the  power  to  do  that  by  a  succession  of  distinct  eflbrte 
which  should  be  otherwise  performed  by  a  single  effi»rt.  These  obserratioDS 
will  be  found  to  be  ap{^cable  to  all  other  machines. 

Weighing-machines  of  almost  every  kind,  whether  used  for  commercial  m 
philosophical  purposes,  are  varieties  of  the  lever.  The  common  balance, 
which,  of  all  weighing-machines,  is  the  most  perfect,  and  best  adapted  for  or- 
dinary use,  whether  in  conunerce  or  experimental  philosophy,  is  a  lever  with 
equal  arms.  In  the  steel3rard,  one  weight  serves  as  a  counterpoise  and  meas- 
ure of  others  of  different  amount,  by  receiving  a  leverage  variahle  according  to 
the  varying  amount  of  the  weight  against  which  it  acts. 

We  nave  hitherto  considered  the  power  and  weight  as  acting  on  the  lever,  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  its  length,  and  parallel  to  each  bSier.  This  does 
not  always  happen.    Let  A  B,  fig.  5^  be  a  lever  whose  fulcrmn  is  F,  and  let  A 


R  be  the  direction  of  the  pdwer,  and  B  S  the  direction  of  the  weight.  If  the 
lines  R  A  and  S  B  be  continued,  and  perpendiculars  F  C  and  F  D  drawn  from 
the  fulcrum  to  those  lines,  the  moment  of  the  power  will  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  power  by  the  line  F  C,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight  by  multiplying 
the  weight  by  F  D.  If  these  moments  be  equal,  the  power  will  sustain  the 
weight  in  equilibrium. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  will  be  applicable  when  the  arms  of 
the  lever  are  not  in  the  same  direction.  These  arms  may  be  of  any  figure  or 
shape,  and  may  be  placed  relatively  to  each  other  in  any  position. 

In  the  rectangular  lever  the  arms  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the 
fulcrum  F,  fig.  6,  is  at  the  right  angle.  The  moment  of  the  power,  in  this  case, 
is  P  multiplied  fay  A  F,  and  that  of  the  weight  W  multiplied  by  B  F.  When 
the  instrument  is  in  equilibrium  these  moments  must  be  equal. 

When  the  hammer  is  used  for  drawing  a  nail,  it  is  a  lever  of  this  Jdnd.   The 
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claw  of  the  hammer  ig  the  shorter  arm ;  the  resistance  of  the  naS  is  the  weight ; 
and  the  hand  applied  to  the  handle  the  power* 


Fig.  7. 


VT 


When  a  beam  rests  on  two  props,  A  B,  fig.  7,  and  supports  at  some  interme- 
diate place,  C,  a  weight,  W,  this  weight  is  distributed  between  the  props  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  determined  by  the  principles  already  explained.  If  the 
pressure  on  the  prop  B  be  considered  as  a  power  sustaining  the  weight  W,  by 
means  of  the  lever  of  the  second  kind,  B  A,  then  this  power  multiplied  by  B  A 
must  be  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  C  A.  Hence  the  pressure  on  B  will 
be  the  same  fraction  of  the  weight  as  the  part  A  C  is  of  A  B.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  prored,  that  the  pressure  on  A  is  the  same  fraction  of  the 
weight  as  B  C  is  of  B  A.  Thus,  if  A  C  be  one  third,  and  therefore  B  C  two 
thirds  of  B  A,  the  pressure  on  B  will  be  one  third  of  the  weight,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  A  two  thirds  of  the  weight. 

It  foUowB  from  this  reasoning  that,  if  the  weight  be  in  the  middle,  equally 
distant  from  B  and  A,  each  prop  will  sustain  half  the  weight.  The  effect  of 
the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  maybe  determined  by  considering  it  to  be  col- 
lected at  its  centre  of  gravity.  If  this  point,  therefore,  be  equally  distant  from 
the  props,  the  weight  of  the  beam  will  be  equally  distributed  between  them. 

AccOTding  to  these  principles,  the  manner  in  which  a  load  borne  on  poles 
between  two  bearers  is  distributed  between  them  may  be  ascertained.  As  the 
efforts  of  the  bearers  and  the  direction  of  the  weight  are  always  parallel,  the 
position  of  the  poles  relatively  to  the  horizon  makes  no  difference  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  weights  between  the  bearers.  Whether  they  ascend  or  descend, 
or  move  on  a  level  plane,  the  weight  will  be  similarly  shared  between  them. 

If  the  beam  extend  beyond  the  prop,  as  in  fig.  8,  and  the  weight  be  suspend- 

Fig.  8. 


sd  at  a  point  not  placed  between  them,  the  props  must  be  applied  at  different 
ndes  of  the  beam.  The  pressures  which  they  sustain  may  be  calculated  in 
he  same  manner  as  in  the  former  case.  The  pressure  of  the  prop  B  may  be 
Mmsidered  as  a  power  sustaining  the  weight  W  by  means  of  the  lever  B  C. 
flence  the  pressure  of  B,  multiplied  by  B  A,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  W 
nultiplied  by  A  C.    Therefore  the  pressure  on  B  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
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the  weight  as  A  C  does  to  A  B.  Id  the  same  manner,  considering  B  as  i  fal 
crum,  and  the  pressure  of  the  prop  A  as  the  power,  it  may  be  proved  thit  the 
pressure  of  A  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  as  the  line  B  C  does  to 
A  B.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  pressure  on  the  prop  A  b-greater  than  the 
weight. 

When  great  power  is  required,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to  constmct  a  long 
lever,  a  combination  of  levers  may  be  used.    In  fig.  9,  such  a  system  of  leTen 

Fig.  9. 
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is  represented,  consisting  of  three  levers  of  the  first  kind.  The  manner  id 
which  the  effect  of  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  weight  may  be  investigated 
by  considering  the  eflfect  of  each  lever  successively.  The  power  at  P  producn 
an  upward  force  at  P^  which  bears  to  P  the  same  proportion  as  P'  F  to  P  F. 
i  Therefore  the  effect  at  P  is  as  many  times  the  power  as  the  line  P  F  is  of  P 
F.  Thus,  if  P  F  be  ten  times  P'  F,  the  upward  force  at  P'  is  ten  times  ibe 
power.  The  arm,  P^  F^  of  the  second  lever  is  pressed  upward  by  a  force 
eqnal  to  ten  times  the  power  at  P.  In  the  same  manner  this  may  be  shown  to 
produce  an  eflfect  at  P'^  as  many  times  greater  than  P^  as  P'  F^  is  greater  than 
p//  p/  Thus,  if  P'  F'  be  twelve  times  F^'  F',  the  eflfect  at  P"  will  be  twcln 
<  \  times  that  of  P''.  But  this  last  was  ten  times  the  power,  and  therefore  tbe  F 
will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  the  power.  In  the  same  manner  it  mar 
be  shown  that  the  weight  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  eflfect  at  P'  as  F' 
;  F"  is  greater  than  W  F''.  If  P"  F''  be  five  times  W  F'',  the  weight  wiU  be 
five  times  the  eflfect  at  P^'.  But  this  eflfect  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
the  power,  and  therefore  the  weight  would  be  six  hundred  times  tbe-power. 

In  the  same  manner  the  eflfect  of  any  compound  system  of  levers  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  power  in  each  lever 
separately,  and  multiplying  these  numbers  together.  In  the  example  giren. 
these  proportions  are  10,  12,  and  5,  which,  multiplied  together,  give  600.  In 
fig.  9,  the  levers  composing  the  system  are  of  the  first  kind  ;  but  the  principles 
of  the  calculation  will  not  be  altered  if  they  be  of  the  second  or  third  kind,  or 
some  of  one,  kind  and  some  of  another. 

That  number  which  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  equilibra- 
ting power  in  any  machine  we  shall  call  the  potoer  of  the  machine.  Tims,  if, 
in  a  lever,  a"  power  of  one  pound  support  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  the  power  of 
the  machine  is  ten.  If  a  power  of  2  lbs.  support  a  weight  of  1 1  U>s.,  the  pover 
of  the  machine  is  5},  2  being  contained  in  1 1  5^  times. 

As  the  distances  of  the  power  and  weight  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  nay 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  tfnd  any  assigned  proportion  given  to  them,  a  lever  mar 
always  be  conceived  having  a  power  equal  to  that  of  any  given  machine.  Sndi 
a  lever  may  be  called,  in  relation  to  that  machine,  the  equivalent  lever. 

As  every  complex  machine  consists  of  a  number  of  simple  machines  acting 
one  upon  another,  and  as  each  simple  machine  may  be  represented  by  an  equiv- 
alent lever,  the  complex  machine  will  be  represented  by  a  compound  system 
of  equivalent  levers.  From  what  has  been  proved  in  fig.  9,  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  power  of  a  complex  machine  may  be  calculated  by  mnltiplfiBg 
together  the  powers  of  the  several  simple  machines  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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When  a  lerct  is  applied  to  raiso  a  weight,  or  overcome  a  Teaistance,  the 
■pace  through  which  it  acta  at  any  one  time  ia  amall,  and  the  work  musrbe  ac- 
cooiplished  by  a  auceeasion  or  short  and  intermitting  eflbrts.  In  fig.  4,  after 
ilie  weight  hu  heen  raised  from  W  to  W,  the  l«*er  mnat  again  return  to  its 
fim  position,  to  repeat  the  action.  During  this  retuTo  the  motion  of  the  weight 
ii  suipended,  and  it  will  fall  downward  nnlesa  some  provision  be  made  to  aus- 
lain  it.  The  common  lever  ie,  therefore,  only  used  in  cases  where  weights  are 
required  to  be  raised  through  small  spaces,  and  under  these  circumstances  its 
great  simplicity  strongly  recommends  it.  But  where  a  continuous  motion  is  to 
be  produced,  as  in  raising  ore  from  the  mine,  or  in  weighing  the  anchor  of  a 
vessd,  some  contrivance  must  be  adapted  to  remove  the  intermitting  action  of 
the  lever,  and  render  it  continual.  The  various  forms  given  to  the  lever,  with 
a  view  to  accomplish  this,  are  generally  denominated  the  wheel  and  axU. 

In  Gg.  10,  A  B  is  a  horizontal  axle,  which  rests  in  pivots  at  its  extremitiea, 

Fig.  10. 


or  is  sopported  in  gudgeons,  and  capable  of  revolving.  Round  this  axis  a  rope 
is  coiled,  which  sustains  the  weight  W.  On  the  same  axis  a  wheel,  C,  is 
filed,  round  which  a  rope  is  coiled  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  which  is  append- 
ed (he  power  P.  The  moment  of  the  power  is  found  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
ndius  of  a  wheel,  snd  the  moment  of  the  weight  by  mnltiplying  it  by  the  radina 
of  its  axle.  If  these  moments  be  equal,  the  machine  will  be  in  equilibrium. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  the  machine  ia  expressed  by  the  propor- 
tioB  which  the  radius  of  the  wheel  bears  to  the  radius  of  the  axle  ;  or,  what  is 
the  same,  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle.  This  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  the  wheel  and  axle  io  every  variety  of  form  under  which 
it  can  be  presented. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  power  descends  continually,  and  the  rope  is  uncoiled 
from  the  wheel,  the  weight  will  be  raised  continually,  the  rope  by  which  it  ia 
tuspended  being  at  die  same  time  coiled  upon  the  a^e. 

When  the  machine  is  in  equiiibnnm,  the  forces  of  both  the  weight  and  power 
are  sustained  by  the  axle,  and  distributed  belwen  its  props,  in  the  manqer  ex- 
plained in  fig.  7. 

When  the  machine  is  applied  to  raiae  a  weight,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
power  moves  is  as  many  times  greater  than  that  with  which  the  weight  rises,  aa 
the  weight  itself  is  greater  than  the  power.  This  ia  a  principle  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  which  is  common  to  all  machines  whatsoever.  It  may  hence 
be  proved  that,  in  the  elevation  of  the  weight,  a  quantity  of  power  is  expended 
equal  lo  that  which  would  be  neceasary  to  elevate  the  weight  if  the  power  were 
immediately  applied  to  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  machine.  This  has 
been  explained  in  die  case  of  the  lever,  and  may  be  explained  in  the  present 
iastance  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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In  one  revolation  of  the  maclune  the.  length  of  rope  nnooiled  flpom  the  wheel 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  through  this  space  the  power 
must  therefore  move.  At  die  same  time  the  length  of  rope  coileid  upon  tke  axle 
is  equal  to  the  ciroomferenoe  of  the  axle,  and  through  tlua  space  the  weigk 
roust  be  raised.  The  spaces^  therefore,  through  which,  the  power  and  weigki 
more  in  the  same  time,  are' in  the  propoftion  of  the  circumferoioes  of  the 
wheel  and  aade ;  but  these  circumferences  are  in  the  same  proportion  u 
their  diameters,  Thesefon  the  velocity  of  the  power  wiU  b^  lo  the 
▼elod^  of  the  weight  the  same  proportion  as  the  diuneter  of  the  wheel  bevi 
to  the  diameter  of  die  axle,  or,  what,  is  the  same,  aa  the  weight  beaia  to  the 
power. 

We  hare  here  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  thickness  of  the  rope.  When 
this  is  considered,  the  force  must  be  conceived  as  acting  in  the  diroetioii  of  the 
centre  of  the  rope,  and  therofore  the  thickness  of  the  rope  which  ssppeiti  the 
power  ought  to  be  added  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
rope  which  supports  the  weight  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle.  It  is  the  nore 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  as  the  strength  of  the  rope  necessarj 
to  support  the  weight  causes  its  thickness  to  bear  a  considerable  inropoitxw  to 
the  diameter  of  the  axle ;  while  the  rope  which  sustains  the  power  not  reqnr- 
inff  the  same  strength,  and  being  applied  to  a  larger  circle,  bears  a  very  incos- 
siderable  proportion  to  its  diameter. 

In  numerous  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  applied 
by  a  rope  coiled  upon  the  axle ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  power  is  apf^ed 
is  very  various,  and  not  often  by  means  o(  a  rope.  The  circumference  of  a 
wheel  sometimes  carries  projecting  pins,  as  represented  in  fig.  10,  to  which 
the  hand  is  applied  to  turn  the  machine.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  ia  the 
wheel  used  in  the  steerage  of  a  vessel. 

In  the  common  windlass  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  avtiwA,  wbich  is 
a  rectangular  lever,  as  represented  in  fig.  11.    The  ann  B  C  of  the  winch 


Fiff.  11. 


represents  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the  power  is  applied  to  C  D  si  i^^ 
angles  to  B  C. 

In  some  cases  no  wheel  is  attached  to  the  axle ;  but  it  is  pierced  with  holes 
directed  toward  its  centre,  in  which  long  levers  are  inceasantly  inserted,  and  a 
continuous  action  produced  by  several  men  working  at  the  same  time;  so  dial, 
while  some  are  transferring  the  levers  from  hole  to  hole,  othen  are  wedang 
the  windlass. 

The  axle  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  wheel  or  loress 
being  moved  horizontally.  The  capstan  is  an  example  of  this :  a  veiticsi  axb 
is  fixed  in  the  deck  of  the  ship ;  the  ciroumference  is  pierced  with  hotes  pre- 
sented toward  its  centre.  These  holes  receive  long  levere,  as  represrated  u 
fig.  12.  The  men  who  work  the  capstan  walk  continually  round  the  iiley 
pressing  forward  the  levers  near  their  extremities. 
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Id  muds  chm  the  wlwel  i»  titmad  b]r  the  weight  of  kiuDula  pUcedat  its 
otcDDifereiwe,  who  swve  fwwud  «■  fut  u  the  wheel  deeceada,  so  u  to  main- 


uun  tbeir  poeiuon  continually  at  the  extiemiir  of  the  faorisontal  diameter.    The 
trtaJmSl,  fig.  IS,  and  eeitun  erantt,  such  aa  fig.  14,  an  examples  of  this. 


la  water-wfaeela,  the  power  ia  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  bncketa  at 
tbe  circumference,  as  in  fig.  15,  which  is  called  an  aversbot  wheel ;  and  eomO' 
limea  the  impulae  of  water  against  float-boarda  at  the  circumference,  as  ia  the 


ndershot  wheel,  fig.  IE.  Both  these  principles  act  ia  the  breast-wheel, 
«.  17. 

In  the  psddla-wheel  of  a  steainboat,  the  power  ia  the  resiatance  whioh  the 
'ater  oflara  to  the  motion  of  the  paddle>bouds. 

In  windmilla,  the  power  is  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on  various  parts  of 
le  arms,  and  may  be  considered  as  different  powers  simultaneoualy  acting  on 
iSerent  wheels  haviDg  the  same  axle. 

In  moat  cases  in  which  the  wheel  and  axle  is  need,  the  action  of  the  powei 
I  liable  to  occasional  suspension  or  intermission,  in  which  case  some  contri- 
■nce  is  necessary  (o  pieveat  the  recoil  of  the  weight.  A  ratchet-wheel,  R, 
;.  10,  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  which  is  a  contrivance  which  permits  the 
heel  to  tarn  in  one  direction ;  but  a  catch  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a 
led  wheel  prevents  its  motion  in  the  othei  direction.  The  effect  of  the  power 
'  weight  ia  sometimes  transmitted  to  the  whetl  or  axle  by  means  of  a  atraight 
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bar,  on  the  edge  of  which  teeth  are  raised,  which  engage  themselreB  in  cor- 
responding teeth  on  the  wheel  or  axle.  Such  a  bar  is  called  a  rack ;  and  an 
instance  of  its  use  may  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  working  the  pistons  of  an 
air-pump. 

The  power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  being  expressed  by  the  number  of  times 
the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  contained  in  that  of  the  wheel,  there  are  obyiooaly 
only  two  ways  by  which  this  power  may  be  increased,  viz.,  either  by  dimin- 
ishing the  cUameter  of  the  axle,  or  increasing  that  of  the  wheel.  In  cases 
where  great  power  is  required,  each  of  these  methods  is  attended  with  practi- 
cal incoUTenience  and  difficulty.  If  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  be  oonaideraUy 
enlarged,  the  machine  will  become  unwieldy,  and  the  power  will  work  through 
an  unmanageable  space.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  machine  be 
increased  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  axle,  the  strength  oi  the  axle  will 
become  insufficient  for  the  support  of  that  weight,  the  magnitude  of  which  had 
rendered  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  machine  necessary.  To  connbine 
the  requisite  strength  with  moderate  dimensions  and  great  mechanical  power 
is,  therefore,  impracticable  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  This 
has,  howerer,  been  accomplished  by  giving  different  thicknesses  to  difierent 
parts  of  the  axle,  and  carrying  a  rope,  which  is  coiled  on  the  thinner  part, 
through  a  wheel  attached  to  the  weight,  and  coiling  it  in  the  opposite  diiectioa 
on  the  thicker  part,  as  in  fig.  18.    To  investigate  the  proportion  of  the  power 


'. 


' 
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Fig.  19i 


Fig.  IS. 


I 
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to  the  weight  in  this  case,  let  fig.  19  represent  a  section  of  the  apparatos  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  weight  is  equally  suspended  by  the  two  pans 
of  the  rope,  S  and  S',  and  therefore  each  part  is  stretched  by  a  force  equal  to 
half  the  weight.  The  moment  of  the  force  which  stretches  the  rope  S  is  half 
the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle.  This  force, 
being  at  the  same  side  of  the  centre  with  the  power,  co-operates  with  it  in  sup- 
porting the  force  which  stretches  S^  and  which  acto  at  the  other  side  of  the 
centre.  The  momenta  of  P  and  S  are  equal  to  that  of  S^ ;  and  therefore,  if  P 
be  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  added  to  half  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle,  we  must  obtain  a  sum  equal 
to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thicker  part  of  the  aide. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  power  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  axle  ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  power  multi- 
plied by  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  bslf  the 
difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  thinner  and  thicker  parts  of  the  axle. 

A  wheel  and  axle  constructed  in  this  manner  is  equivalent  to  an  ordinary 
one,  in  which  the  wheel  has  the  same  diameter,  and  whose  axle  has  a  diame- 
ter equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  thicker  and  thinner 
parts.  The  power  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by  the  proportion  which  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  bears  to  half  the  difference  of  these  diameten ;  and 
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therefore  this  power,  when  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  given,  does  not,  as  in 
the  ordinary  wheel  and  aide^  depend  on  the  smallness  of  the  uxle^  but  on  the 
smallness  of  the  difference  of  the  thinner  and  thicker  parts  of  it.  The  axle 
may,  therefore,  be  constructed  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  give  it  all  the  requisite 
strength,  and  yet  ibe  difference  of  the  diameters  of  its  different  parts  may  be  so 
small  as  to  give  it  all  the  requisite  power. 

It  often  happens  that  a  varying  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  resistance  over- 
come, by  uniform  power.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  weight  be  raised  by  a  rope 
coiled  upon  a  unifoorm  axle,  the  action  of  the  power  would  not  be  uniform,  but 
would  vary  with  the  weight.  It  is,  however,  in  most  cases  desirable  or  neces- 
sary that  the  weight  or  resistance,  even  though  it  vary,  shall  be  moved  uni- 
formly. This  will  be:  accomplished  if  by  any  means  the  leverage  of  the  weight 
is  made  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  diminishes,  and  to 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  increases  ;  for  in  that  case  the 
moment  of  the  weight  will  never  vary,  whatever  it  gains  by  the  increase  of 
weight  being  lost  by  the  diminished  leverage,  and  whatever  it  loses  by  the 
diminished  weight  being  gained  by  the  increased  leverage.  An  axle,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thickness  on  which  the  rope 
is  coiled  continually  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the^i 
weight  or  resistance  diminishes  or  increases,  will  produce  this  effect. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  a  variable  weight  or  re- 
sistance is  also  applicable  to  a  variable  power,  which,  therefore,  may,  by  the 
same  means,  be  made  to  produce  a  unifprm  effect.  An  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  a  watch,  which  is  moved  by  a  spiral  spring.  When  the  watch  has  been 
wound  up,  this  spring  acts  with  its  greatest  intensity^  and,  as  the' watch  goes 
down,  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring  gradually  loses  its  energy.  This  spring 
is  connected  by  a  chain  with  an  axle  of  varying  thickness,  called  sl  fusee. 
When  the  spring  is  at  its  greatest  Intensity,  the  chain  acts  upon  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  fusee,  and,  as  it  is  uncoiled,  it  acts  upon  a  part  of  the  fusee  which  is 
continually  increasing  in  thickness,  the  spring  at  the  same  time  losing  its  elas- 
tic power  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  A  representation  of  the  fusee,  and 
the  cylindrical  box  which  contains^, ihe  spring,  is  given  in  &g.  20,  and  of  the. 
spring  itself  in  fig.  21.      ^ 


F%.  90. 


Fig.  91. 


WhoA .  great  power  is  required,  wheels  and  axles  may  be  cond>ined  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  a. compound  system  of  levers,  explained  in  fig.  9.  In  this 
case  tluB  power  acts  on  the  circumference  of  the  first  wheel,  and  its  effect  is 
transmitted  to  the  circumference  of  the  first  axle.  That  circumference  is  placed 
in  connexion  with  the  circumference  of  the  second  wheel,  and  the  effect  is 
thereby  transmilted  to  die  oiroumference  of  the  second  axle,  and  so  on.  It  is 
obrioiw,  fioos  what  was  there  shown,  that  the  power  of  such  a  combination 
of  wheels  and  axles  wiU  be  found  by  multiplying  together  the  powers  of  the 
several  wheels  of  which  it  is  composed..  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  com- 
pute this  power  by  numbers,  expressing  the  proportions  of  the  circumferences 
or  diameters  of  the  several  wheels,  to.  the  circumferences  or  diameters  of  the 
several  axles  lespectively.  This  computation  is  made  by  first  multiplying  the 
nunkbers  together  which  express  the  circumferences  or  diameters  of  the  wheels, 
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and  then  miil(ipl3ring  together  the  numbers  which  eiq>re88  the  circQmfereiicet 
or  diameters  of  the  sereral  axles.  The  proportion  of  the  two  products  will 
express  the  power  of  the  inachine.  Thus,  if  the  circumferences  or  diameters 
be  as  the  numbers  10,  14,  and  15,  their  product  will  be  2,100 ;  and  if  the  cir- 
cumferences or  diameters  of  the  axles  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  3,  4,  and 
5,  their  product  will  be  60,  and  the  power  of  the  machine  will  be  expressed  by 
the  proportion  of  2,100  and  60,  or  35  to  1 . 

The  manner  in  which  the  circumferences  of  the  axles  act  upon  the  circmiH 
ferences  of  the  wheels  in  compound  wheelwork  is  yarious.  Sometimes  a  stnp 
or  cord  is  applied  to  a  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  carried 
round  a  similar  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  succeeding  wheel.  The 
friction  of  this  cord  or  strap  with  the  groove  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  sliding, 
and  to  communicate  the  force  from  the  axle  to  the  wheel,  or  vice  versA,  This 
method  of  connecting  wheelwork  is  represented  in  fig.  22. 


I 
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Numerous  examples  of  wheels  and  axles  driven  by  straps  or  cords  occur  in 
machinery,  applied  to  almost  every  department  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
In  the  turning-lathe,  the  wheel  worked  by  the  treddle  is  connected  with  the 
mandrel  by  a  catgut  cord  passing  through  grooves  in  the  wheel  and  axle.  In 
all  great  factories  revolving  shaAs  are  carried  along  the  apartments,  on  which, 
at  certain  intervals,  straps  are  attached,  passing  round  their  circumferences, 
and  carried  round  the  wheels  which  give  motion  to  the  several  machines.  If 
the  wheels,  connected  by  straps  or  cords,  are  required  to  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  these  cords  are  arranged  as  in  fig.  22 ;  but  if  they  are  required  to  re- 
volve in  contrary  directions,  they  are  applied  as  in  fig.  23. 


' 
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One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  method  of  transmitting  motion  between 
wheels  and  axles  by  straps  or  cords  is,  that  the  wheel  and  aade  may  be  placed 
at  any  distance  from  each  other  which  may  be  found  convenient,  and  may  be 
made  to  turn  either  in  the  same  or  contrary  directions. 

When  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  acts  immediately  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  succeeding  axle,  some  means  must  necessarily  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  wheel  from  moving  in  contact  with  the  axle  without  compelling  the 
latter  to  turn.  If  the  surfaces  of  both  were  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  all  fric- 
tion were  removed,  it  is  obvious  that  either  would  slide  over  the  surface  of  the 
other  without  communicating  motion  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
were  any  asperities,  however  small,  upon  these  surfaces,  they  would  become 
mutually  inserted  among  each  other,  and  neither  the  wheel  nor  axle  oouhl 
move  without  causing  the  asperities  with  which  its  edge  is  studded  to  encovn- 
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.  ter  those  asperities  which  project  from  the  surface  of  the  other ;  and  thus,  un- 
til these  projections  should  be  broken  off,  both  wheel  and  axle  must  be  mored 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  on  this  account  that,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  wheels  and 
axles  are  by  any  means  rendered  rough,  and  pressed  tosether  with  sufficient 
force,  the  motion  of  either  will  turn  the  other,  provided  Uie  load  or  resistance 
be  not  greater  than  the  force  necessary  to  break  off  these  small  projections 
which  produce  the  friction. 

In  cases  where  gveat  power  is  not  required,  motion  is  communicated  in  this 
way  through  a  train  of  wheelwork,  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  wheel  and 
axle  rough,  either  by  facing  them  with  buff  leather,  or  with  wood  cut  across 
the  grain.  This  method  is  sometimes  used  in  spinning  machinery,  where  one 
large  buffed  wheel,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  revolves  in  contact  with 
seireral  small  buffed  rollers,  each  roller  communicating  motion  to  a  spindle. 
The  position  of  the  wheel  W,  and  the  rollers  R  R,  d&c,  are  represented  in 
fig.  24.  Each  roller  can  be  thrown  out  of  contact  with  the  wheel,  and  restored 
to  it  at  pleasure. 

The  communication  of  motion  between  wheels  and  axles  by  friction  has  the 
advantage  of  great  smoothness  and  evenness,  and  of  proceeding  with  little 
noise ;  but  this  method  can  only  be  used  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  not 
very  considerable,  and  therefore  is  seldom  adopted  in  works  on  a  large  scale. 
Dr.  Gregory  menticms  an  instance  of  a  sawmill  at  Southampton,  England,  where 


rig.  24. 


the  wheels  act  upon  each  other  by  the  contact  of  the  end  grain  of  wood.  The 
machinery  makes  very  little  noise,  and  wears  very  well,  having  been  used  not 
less  than  twenty  years. 

The  most  usual  method  of  transmitting  motion  through  a  train  of  wheelwork 
is  by  the  formation  of  teeth  upon  their  circumferences,  so  that  these  indentures 
of  each  wheel  fall  between  the  corresponding  ones  of  that  in  which  it  works, 
and  insure  the  action  so  long  as  the  strain  is  not  so  great  as  to  fracture  the 
tooth. 

In  the  formation  of  teeth,  very  minute  attention  must  be  siven  to  their  figure, 
in  order  that  the  motion  may  be  communicated  from  wneel  to  wheel  with 
smoothness  and  uniformity.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  shaping  the 
teeth  according  to  curves  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  mathematicians  nave  in- 
vented, and  assigned  rules  for  drawing.  The  iU  consequences  of  neglecting 
this  will  be  very  apparent,  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  action  which  would 
be  produced  if  the  teeth  were  formed  of  square  projecting  pins,  as  in  fig.  25. 
When  the  tooth  A  comes  into  contact  with  B,  it  acts  obliquely  upon  it,  and,  as 
it  moves,  the  corner  of  B  slides  upon  the  plane  surface  of  A  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  much  friction,  and  to  grind  away  the  side  of  A  and  the  end  of  B. 
As  they  approach  the  position  G  D,  they  sustain  a  jolt  the  moment  their  sur- 
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come  into  full  contact ;  and  after  puaiag  the  poaitiwi  of  C  D,  the  Nnw 
iug  and  grinding  affactis  produced  in  the  opposite  diiectkn,  until,  by  ihe 


revolution  of  die  wheels,  the  teeth  become  disengaged.     These  effects  an 
aToided  by  giriog  to  the  teeth  the  curred  fomu  tepresented  in  fig.  26     Bj 


such  means  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  roll  upon  each  other  with  very  inconsiil- 
erable  friction,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  excited  is  almji 
that  of  a  tine,  M  N,  touching  the  two  wheels,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  tadii. 
Thus  the  pressure,  being  alwaya  the  same,  and  acting  with  the  same  lerenge, 
produces  s  uniform  effect. 

When  wheels  work  together,  their  teeth  must  necessarilj  be  of  the  tame 
sixe,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of  their  circumferences  may  always  be  esti- 
mated by  Ihe  number  of  teeth  which  they  carry.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in 
computing  the  power  of  compound  wheelwork,  the  number  of  teeth  may  il- 
waya  be  used  to  ezpress  the  circumfereneee  respectiTely,  or  the  diaraeien 
which  are  proportional  to  thaae  circumferences.  When  teeth  aie  raided  spoo 
an  axle,  it  is  generally  called  a  pinion,  and  in  that  case  the  teeth  are  caLed 
leavM.  The  rule  for  computing  tite  train  of  wheelwork,  given  in  £g.  9,  will  be 
expressed  aa  foUows  :  When  the  wheel  ani  axle  carry  te^th,  muki^y  togethei 
the  number  of  teeth  in  each  of  the  wheels,  and  next  the  sumber  o£  leaves  ia 
each  of  the  pinions  ;  the  proportion  of  the  two  producta  will  express  the  power 
of  the  machine.  If  some  of  the  wheels  and  axles  carry  teeth,  and  others  Ml, 
this  computation  may  he  made  by  using  far  tboa*  circiunierencea  which  do  not 
bear  teeth  die  number  of  teeth  which  would  fill  them.  Fig.  37  represents  ■ 
train  of  three  wheels  and  pinions.  Tho  wheel  F,  which  bear*  the  power,  and 
Ihe  axle  which  bears  the  weight,  have  no  teeth.;  bnt  it  is  easy  to  final  Hm  n^- 
ber  of  teeth  which  they  would  carry. 

It  is  evident  tliat  each  pinion  revolves  much  iqore  frequently  in  a  given  line 
than  the  wheel  which  it  drivea.  Thua,  if  the  pisitw  C  be  fumiahed  with  tea 
teeth,  and  the  wheel  E,  which  it  drive;,  have  aixty  teeth,  the  pinion  C  must 
turn  six  times,  in  order  to  turn  the  wheel  £  once  round.  The  velocities  of 
revolatiou  of  every  wheel  and  pinion  which  work  in  one  another  wiil,  there- 
fore, havA  the  same  proportioo  aa  their  nnmber  of  teeth  taken  in  a  reverse  or- 
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der,  uiil  by  this  meaoft  the  nlMi¥e  velocity  of  wheeU  and  pinions  may  be  de- 
Uimined  mcooiding  U  any  propoMd  TMe. 
Wheelwoik,  like  ill  ottwr  ntMhioery,  is  used  to  tniiBmit  and  modify  force 


IB  ereiy  depnitment  of  the  arts  and  manufacnTea  ;  but  it  it  also  used  in  cases 
where  raottoa  alone,  and  not  force,  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  moat  re- 
markable example  of  this  ocean  in  wstch  and  clock  work,  where  die  object 
is  merely  to  produce  tmifonn  moiionB  of  rotation,  having  certain  proportionfl, 
and  withoot  any  regard  to  the  elevation  of  weif  hts,  or  the  overcoming  of  teaist- 
anees. 

A  eroM  is  an  example  of  combinatio*  of  wheelwotk  used  for  the  porpose  ot 
raiiiiig  or  lowering  great  weights.    Pig.  36  npreMnts  amaduae  ofthu  kisd. 


A  B  is  a  strong  vertical  beam,  lestiDg  on  a  pivot,  and  secured  in  its  position 
by  beams  in  the  floor.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  turning  on  its  axis,  being 
confined  between  rollers  attached  to  the  beams  and  fixed  in  the  floor.  C  D  is 
.  a  projecting  arm,  called,  a  gib,  formed  of  beams  which  are  mortised  into  A  B. 
The  wheelwork  ia  mounted  in  two  castiron  crosses,  bolted  on  each  side  of  the 
beams,  one  of  which  appears  at  E  F  Q  it.  The  winch  at  which  the  power  is 
applied  is  at  I.  This  carries  a  pinion  immediately  behind  H.  Thia  pinion 
works  in  a  wheel,  K,  which  carries  another  pinion  upon  its  axle.  This  last 
pinion  works  in  a  larger  wboel,  h,  which  carries  npon  its  axis  a  barrel,  H,  on 
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which  a  chaia  or  rope  is  coiled.  The  chain'  passes  over  a  pmney,  D,  at  tke 
top  of  the  gib.  At  the  end  of  the  chain  a  hook,  O,  is  attached,  to  support  the 
weight  W.  Daring  the  elevation  of  the  weight,  it  is  convenient  that  its  recoil 
should  be  hindered  in  case  of  any  occasional  suspension  of  the  power.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  ratchet-wheel  attached  to  the  barrel  M,  as  illustrated  in 
fig.  10 ;  but  when  the  weight  W  is  to  be  lowered,  the  cateh  must  be  remored 
from  this  ratchet-wheel.  In  this  case,  the  too-rapid  descent  of  the  weight  is 
in  some  cases  checked  by  pressure  excitod  on  some  part  of  the  wheelwoik,  so 
as  to  produce  sufficient  friction  to  retard  the  descent  in  any  required  degree,  or 
even  to  suspend  it,  if  necessary.  The  vertical  beam  at  B  resting  on  a  pivot, 
and  bmng  fixed  between  rollers,  allows  the  gib  to  be  turned  round  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  so  that  a  weight  raised  from  one  side  of  the  crane  may  be  carried  roud 
and  deposited  on  another  side,  at  any  distance  within  the  range  of  the  gib. 
Thus,  if  a  crane  be  placed  upon  a  whajf  near  a  vessel,  weights  may  be  raised, 
and,  when  elevated,  the  gib  may  be  turned  round  so  as  to  let  them  descead 
into  the  hold. 

The  power  of  this  machine  may  be  computed  upon  the  principles  already 
explained.  The  magnitude  of  the  cirole,  in  which  the  power  at  I  moves,  ntj 
be  determined  by  the  radius  of  the  winch,  and  therofore  the  number  of  tselh 
which  a  wheel  of  that  size  would  carry  may  be  found.  In  like  nannw,  wo 
may  determine  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  pinion  whose  magnitude  would  ko 
eqiud  to  the  banrel  M.  Let  the  first  number  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheel  K,  and  that  product  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  L. 
Next,  let  a  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  H  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  K,  and  let  that  product 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  pinion  whose  diameter  is  eqjual  to 
that  of  the  banrel  M.  These  two  products  will  expross  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Toothed  wheels  are  of  throe  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  position  which  the 
teeth  bear  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  When  they  are  raised  npoa 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  as  in  fig.  27,  they  are  called  spur  wkeebf  or  spur  gear. 
When  they  are  raised  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  in  fig.  29,  it  is  caUed  a  crs«i 

lig.  St. 


wheel.    When  the  teeth  are  raised  on  a  surface  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel,  as  in  fig.  30,  they  are  called  bevelled  wheels. 

Fig.  30. 


If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  to  be  communicated  to  another  axis  psraDel  to 
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it,  8|>or  gear  is  generally  used.  Thus,  in  fig.  27,  the  three  axes  are  parallel 
to  each  other.  If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  to  be  communicated  to  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  a  crown  wheel,  working  in  a  spur  pinion,  as  in  fig.  29, 
will  serve  ;  or  the  same  object  may  be  obtained  by  two  bevelled  wheels,  as  in 
Ag,  30.        * 

If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  required  to  be  communicated  to  another  in- 
clined to  it  at  any  proposed  angle,  two  bevelled  wheels  can  always  bo  used. 
In  fig.  31,  let  A  B  and  A  C  be  &e  two  axles  ;  two  bevelled  wheels,  such  as 


D  E  and  E  F,  on  these  axles  will  transmit  the  motion  or  rotation  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  relative  velocity  may,  as  usual,  be  regulated  by  the  propor- 
tional magnitude  of  the  wheels. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  wear  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  work 
in  one  another,  it  is  necessary  that  every  leaf  of  the  pinion  should  work  in 
succession  through  every  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  not  continually  act  upon  the 
same  set  of  teeth.  If  the  teeth  could  be  accurately  shaped  according  to  math- 
ematical principles,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed  be  perfectly 
uniform,  this  precaution  would  be  less  necessary ;  but,  as  slight  inequalities, 
both  of  matenal  and  form,  must  necessarily  exist,  the  effects  of  these  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  equalized^  by  distributing  them  through  every  part  of  the 
wheel.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  usual,  especially  in  miUwork,  where  considera- 
ble force  is  used,  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheel  and  pinion,  that  the  same  leaf  of  the  pinion  shall  not  be  engaged  twice 
with  any  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  until  after  the  action  of  a  number  of  teeth,  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  and  pinion.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  pinion  contains  ten  leaves,  which  we  shall  denominate  by 
the  nambeiB  1,  2,  3,  ^c,  and  that  the  wheel  contains^  60  teeth  similarly  de- 
nominated. At  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  suppose  the  leaf  1  of  the 
pinion  engages  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel ;  then,  afVer  one  re\'olution,  the  leaf  1 
:>f  the  fiinion  will  engage  the  tooth  11  of  the  wheel,  and  after  two  revolutions 
he  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  21  of  the  wheel,  and  in  like  man- 
ler,  after  three,  four,  and  five  revolutions  of  the  pinion,  the  leaf  1  will  engage 
lucceasively  the  teeth  31,  41,  and  51  of  the  wheel.  After  the  sixth  revolution, 
he  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
lent  that,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  continually 
»e  engraged  with  the  teeth  1,  11,21,  31,  41,  and  51  of  the  wheel,  and  no  oth- 
ers. The  like  may  be  said  of  every  leaf  of  the  pinion.  Thus  the  leaf  2  of  the 
minion  will  be  successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  2,  12,  22,  32,  42,  and  52 
f  the  wheel,  and  no  others.  Any  accidental  inequalities  of  these  teeth  will 
berefore  continually  act  upon  each  other,  until  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
e  divided  into  parts  often  teeth  each,  unequally  worn.  This  effect  would  be 
voided  by  giving  either  the  wheel  or  pinion  one  tooth  more  or  one  tooth  less. 
^huis,  suppose  the  wheel,  instead  of  having  60  teeth,  had  61,  then,  aAer  six 
evolutions  of  the  pinion,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  engaged  with  the 
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tooth  61  of  the  wheel ;  and,  after  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  2  of  the 
pinion  would  be  engaged  with  the  too&  1  of  the  wheel.  Thus,  during  the  fint 
revolution  of  the  itrheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  successiTely  engaged 
with  the  teeth  1,  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  and  61  of  the  wheel ;  at  the  cominence- 
ment  of  the  second  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  leaf  2  of  the  pinion  would  be 
engaged  with  the  tooth  1  o(  the  wheel ;  and,  daring  the  second  revolutioa  of 
the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  successively  engaged  with  the 
teeth  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  60  of  the  wheel.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
shown  that,  in  the  third  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would 
be  successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  9, 19,  29,  39,  49,  and  59  of  the  wheel; 
during  the  fourth  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be 
successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  8,  18,  28,  38,  48,  and  58  of  the  wheel. 
By  continuing  this  reasoning  it  will  appear  that,  during  the  tenth  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  be  engaged  successively  with  the  teeth 
2,  12,  22,  32,  42,  and  52  of  the  wheel*  At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
revolution  of  the  wheel  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  be  engaged  with  the  tooth 
1  of  the  wheel,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that, 
during  the  first  ten  revolutions  of.  the  wheel,  each  leaf  of  the  pinion  has  been 
successively  engaged  with  every  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  that  during  these  ten 
revolutions  the  pinion  has  revolved  61  times.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  pinion 
have  acted  610  times  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  before  two  teeth  can  have 
acted  twice  upon  each  other. 

The  odd  tooth  which  produces  this  effect  is  called  by  millwrights  the  kant- 
ing-cog. 

The  most  familiar  case  in  which  wheelwork  is  used  to  produce  and  regulate 
motion  merely,  without  any  reference  to  weights  to  be  raised  or  resistances  to 
be  overcome,  is  that  of  chronometers.  In  watch  and  clock  work,  the  object  is 
to  cause  a  wheel  to  revolve  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  at  a  certain  rate.  The 
motion  of  this  wheel  is  indicated  by  an  index  or  hihad  placed  upon  its  axis,  and 
carried  round  with  it.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  hand,  the  circle  over 
which  its  extremity  plays  is  enlarged,  and  its  motion  becomes  more  percepti- 
ble. This  circle  is  divided,  so  that  very  small  fractions  of  a  revolution  of  the 
hand  may  be  accurately  observed.  In  most  chrooometet s  it  is  required  to  give 
motion  to  two  hands,  and  sometimes  to  three.  These  motions  proceed  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  according  to  the  subdivisions  of  time  generally  adopted.  One 
wheel  revolves  in  a  minute,  bearing  a  hand  which  plays  round  a  circle  divided 
into  sixty  equal  parts  ;  the  motion  of  the  hand  over  each  part  indicating  one 
second,  and  a  complete  revolution  of  the  hand  being  performed  in  one  minute. 
Another  wheel  revolves  once^  while  the  former  revolves  sixty  times ;  conse* 
quently  the  hand  carried  by  this  wheel  revolves  once  in  sixty  minntesy  on  one 
hour.  The  circle  on  which  it  plays  is,  like  the  former,  divided  into  sixty 
equal  parts,  and  the  motion  of  the  hand  over  each  division  b  performed  in 
one  minute.  This  is  generally  called  the  mmnte  hand^  and  the  former  the  mc^ 
ond  hand. 

A  third  wheel  revolves  once,  while  that  which  carries  the  minute  hand  re- 
volves twelve  times  ;  consequently  this  last  wheel,  which  carries  the  homr  hand, 
revolves  at  a  rate  twelve  times  less  than  that  of  the  minute  hand,  and  therefore 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  times  less  than  the  second  hand.  We  shall  now 
endeavor  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these  motions  are  produced  and  reg- 
ulated. Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  fig.  32,  represent  a  train  of  wheels,  and  a,  b,  c,  d, 
represent  their  pinions,  e  being  a  cylinder  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  E,  round 
which  a  rope  is  coiled,  sustaining  a  weight,  W.  Let  the  effect  of  this  weight, 
transmitted  through  the  train  of  wheels,  be  opposed  by  a  power,  P,  acting  upon 
the  wheel  A,  and  let  this  power  be  supposed  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
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I  the  weight  W  to  descend  wiA  a  viiifonii  velocity,  and  at  any  propoaed  rale. 
'  The  mhte\  £  canies  on  its  circumference  eigb^-four  teeth.     The  wheel  D 
carries  eigh^  teeth ;  the  wheel  C  is  also  famished  with  eighty  teeth,  and  the 


Fig^.  39.  ' 


wheel  B  with  serenty^fiye.  The  pinions  d  and  e  are  each  furnished  with 
twelve  leaves,  and  the  pinions  b  and  a  with  ten. 

If  the  power  at  P  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow  the  wheel  A  to  revolve  once 
in  a  minute,  with  a  uniform  velocity,  a  hand  attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel 
will  serve  as  the  second  hand.  The  pinion  a,  carrying  ten  teeth,  must  revolve 
seven  times  and  a  half  to  produce  one  revolution  of  B,  consequently  fifteen 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  A  will  produce  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel  B  ;  the 
wheel  B  therefore  revolves  twice  in  fifleen  minutes.  The  pinion  b  must  re- 
volve eight  times  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  C,  and  therefore  the 
wheel  C  must  revolve  once  in  four  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  in  one  hour.  If  a 
hand  be  attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  it  will  have  the  motion  necessary 
for  the  minnte  hand.  The  pinion  c  must  revolve  six  and  two  thirds  times  to 
produce  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  D,  and  ^erefore  this  wheel  must  revolve 
once  in  six  and  two  thirds  hours.  The  pinion  d  revolves  seven  times  for  one 
revolution  of  the  wheel  £,  and  therefore  the  wheel  £  will  revolve  once  in 
forty-six  and  two  thirds  hours. 

On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  C  a  second  piniont  may  be  placed,  furnished  with 
seven  leaves,  which  may  lead  a  wheel  of  eighty-four  teeth,  so  that  this  wheel 
shall  turn  once  during  twelve  turns  of  the  wheel  C.  If  a  hand  be  fixed  upon 
the  axis,  this  himd  will  revolve  ence  for  twelve  revolutions  ef  the  minute  hand 
fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel  C  ;  that  is,  it  will  revolve  once  in  twelve 
honrs.  If  it  play  upon  a  dial  divided  into'  twelve  equal  parts,  it  will  move  over 
each  part  in  an  hour,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour  hand  of  the  chro- 
nometer. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the  second  hand,  the  nnmite  hand,  and  the  hour 
hand,  move  on  separate  dials.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The,  axis  of 
the  hour  hand  is  commonly  a  tube,  enclosing  within  it  that  of  the  minute  hand, 
80  that  the  same  dial  serves  for  both.  The  second  hand,  however,  is  generally 
furnished  with  a  separate  dial. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  power  ie  applied  to  the  wheel 
A,  so  as  to  regulate  and  equalisse  the  effect  of  the  weight  W.  Suppose  the 
wheel  A  furnished  with  thirty  teeth,  as  in  fig.  33  ;  if  nothing  check  the  mo- 
tion, the  weight  W  would  descend  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  would 
communicate  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  wheel  A.  This  effect,  however,  is 
interrupted  by  the  following  contrivance :  L  M  is  a  pendulum  vibrating  on 
the  centre  L,  and  so  regulated  that  the  time  of  its  oscillation  is  one  second. 
The  pallets  I  and  K  are  connected  with  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  oscillate  with 
it.  In  the  position  of  the  pendulum  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pallet  I  stops 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  A,  and  entirely  suspends  the  action  of  the  weight  W, 
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fig.  32,  80  that  for  a  moment  the  entire  machine  is  motionlees.  The  weight 
M,  however,  falls  by  its  gravity  toward  the  lowest  position,  and  diseng^es  the 
pallet  I  frooi  the  tooth  of  the  wheel.    The  Weight  W  begins  then  to  Uke  ef- 


¥ig.  33. 


feet,  and  the  wheel  A  toms  Irom  A  toward  B.  Meanwhile  the  pendalnm  M 
oscillates  to  the  other  side,  and  the  pallet  K  falb  under  a  tooth  of  the  wheel 
A,  and  checks  for  a  moment  its  further  motion.  On  the  returning  vibratioo, 
the  pallet  K  becomes  again  disengaged,  and  allows  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  to 
escape,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  weight  W  another  tooth  passes  be- 
fore the  motion  of  the  wheel  A  is  again  checked  by  the  interposition  of  tlie 
pallet  I. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  appear  that,  in  two  vibrations  of  the  penddiiffl, 
one  tooth  of  the  wheel  A  passes  the  pallet  I,  and  therefore,  if  the  wheel  A  be 
furnished  with  30  teeth,  it  will  be  allowed  to  make  one  revolution  during  60 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  If,  therefore,  the  pendulum  be  regulated  so  u 
to  vibrate  seconds,  this  wheel  will  revolve  once  in  a  minute.  From  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pallets  in  checking  the  ikiotion  of  the  wheel  A,  and  allowing  its 
teeth  alternately  to  esetq^e^  this  has  been  called  the  escapement  wheel; 
and  the  wheel  and  pallets  together  are  generally  called  the  esec^mmNU^  or 
^scapement. 

We  have  already  explained  that,  by  reason  of  the  friction  <m  the  points 
of  support,  and  other  causes,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  would  gradnaUy 
diminish,  and  its  vibration  at  length  cease.  This,  however,  is  prevented 
by  the  action  of  the  teeth  of  the  'scapement  wheel  upon  the  pallets,  whick 
is  just  sufficient  to  communicate  that  quantity  of  force  to  the  pendulum  which 
is  necessary  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects,  and  to  maintain  its  mo- 
tion. It  thus  appears  that,  although  the  effect  of  the  gravity  of  the  weigbt 
W  in  giving  motion  to  the  machine  is  at  intervals  suspended,  yet  this  part  of 
the  force  is  not  lost,  being,  during  these  intervals,  employed  in  giving  to  the 
pendulum  all  that  motion  which  it  would  lose  by  the  resistances  to  which  it  n 
inevitably  exposed. 

In  stationary  clocks,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  machine 
is  not  an  objection,  a  descending  weight  is  used  as  the  moving  power.  But  in 
watches  and  portable  chronometers,  this  would  be  attended  with  evident  incon- 
venience.    In  such  cases,  a  spiral  spring,  csUed  the  main^spring^  is  the  mov- 
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ing  powei.  The  mum«r  in  which  this  spring  conunnnicates  lotadoo  to  an 
uis,  and  the  ingnnious  method  of  equalizing  the  effect  of  its  Tariable  elasticity 
by  giriag  to  it  a  lererage,  wttich  increases  as  the  elastic  force  diminishes,  has 
been  alread)r  explained. 

A  similar  objection  lies  against  the  use  of  a  pendultun  in  portable  chronom- 
eien.  A  spiral  spring  of  a  similar  kind,  but  infinitely  more  delicate,  called  a 
iair-ipring,  is  substitnted  in  its  place.  This  spring  is  connected  with  a  nicely- 
b&lsiKMd  wheel,  called  the  balanee-wlteel,  which  plays  in  pivots.  When  tlus 
wheel  is  turned  to  a  certain  extent  in  one  direction,  the  hair -spring  is  coiled 
up,  and  its  elssticity  causes  the  wheel  to  recoil,  and  return  to  a  position  in 
which  the  eoergy  of  the  spring  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  balance 
wheel  then  returns,  and  continually  vibrates  in  the  same  manner.  The  axis 
of  this  wheel  is  famished  with  pallets  aimiki  to  those  of  the  pendulum,  which 
ire  alternately  engaged  with  the  teeth  of  a  crown  wheel,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  'scapement  wheel  already  described. 

A  general  view  of  the  work  of  t  common  watch  is  represented  in  fig.  34. 


A  is  the  balance  wheel,  bearing  pallets  p  p  npon  its  axis ;  C  is  the  crown 
wheel,  who8«  teeth  are  suffered  to  escape  alteraately  by  those  pallets  in  the 
manner  already  described  in  the  'scapement  of  a  clock.  On  the  axis  of  the 
crown  wheel  is  placed  a  pinion,  d,  which  drives  another  crown  wheel,  E.  On 
■he  Bxis  of  this  is  placed  the  pinion  c,  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  the  third 
wheel  L.  The  pinion  b,  on  the  axis  of  L,  is  engaged  with  the  wheel  M, 
called  (he  c»ntr*  wht»l.  The  axle  of  this  wheel  is  carried  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  dial.  A  pinion,  a,  ia  placed  npon  it,  which  works  in  the  great 
wheel  N.  On  this  wheel  the  main-spring  immediately  acts.  O  P  is  the 
main-spring  stripped  of  its  barrel.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  M,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  dial,  is  sqaared  at  the  end  to  receiTs  the  minnte-hand.  A 
second  pinion,  Q,  is  placed  upon  this  axle,  which  drives  a  wheel,  T.  On  the 
axle  of  this  wheel  a  pinion,^,  is  placed,  which  drives  the  hour-wheel  V.  This 
wheel  is  placed  upon  a  tubular  axis,  which  encloses  within  it  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  M.  This  tubular  axis,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  dial,  carries 
ihe  hour-hnnd. 

The  wheels  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  32,  correspond  to  the  wheels  C,  K,  L,  M, 
fi,  fig.  34  ;  sjid  the  pinions  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  fig.  32,  correspond  to  the  pinions  J,  c, 
i,  a,  fig.  34.  From  what  has  already  been  explained  of  these  wheels,  it  will 
w  obvious  that  the  wheel  M,  fig.  34,  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  causing  the 
aiaute'hsiid  to  move  round  the  dial  once  in  that  time.  This  wheel  at  the 
>amo  tioM  tutns  the  pinion  Q,  which  leads  the  wheel  T.     This  wheel  again 
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tarns  the  pinion  gj  wbtck  lead«  the  fadttr •  wheel 'Y.     The  leaves  and  leetboi 
theee  pinions  and  wheels  nre  propottiofied,  as  -already  explained,  so  that  the ) 
wheel  V  revoh'es  once-  during  tw«We  rerolvtions  of  the  wheel  M.     The  hoar- 1 
hand,  therefore,  which  is  carried  by  the  tubular  axle  of  the  wheel  V,  inores 
once  round  the  dial  in  twelve  hours.  * 

Our  object  here  has  not  been  to  give  a  deta^d  account  of  watch  and  dock 
work,  ^ch  a  general  account  haa  only  been  attempt^  as  may  explain  how 
tooth-and»pinion  work  may  %e  applied  to  regulate  motion:  '^ 
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)ord. — SheaTe. — ^Fixed  Palley. — ^Fire-Escapes. — Single  moveable  Pulley. — Syatenis  of  Pulleys. 
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THE   PULLEY. 


Thb  class  of  simple  machines  which  present  themselves  to  our  attention  at 
this  time,  is  that  which  is  called  the  cord.  If  a  rope  were  perfectly  flexible, 
and  were  capable  of  being  bent  over  a  sharp  edge,  and  of  moving  upon  it  with- 
out friction,  we  should  be  enabled  by  its  means  to  make  a  force  in  any  one  direc- 
tion overcome  resistance,  or  communicate  motion  in  any  other  direction.  Thus 
if  P,  fig.  1,  be  such  an  edge,  a  perfectly  flexible  rope  passing  over  it  would  be 


capable  of  transmitting  a  force  S  F  to  a  resistance  Q  B,  so  as  to  support  or 
overcome  B,  or  by  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  S  F  to  produce  another  motion 
in  the  direction  B  Q.  But  as  no  materials  of  which  ropes  can  be  constructed 
can  give  them  perfect  flexibility,  and  as,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  transmit  force,  their  rigidity  increases,  it  is  necessarv,  in 
practice,  to  adopt  means  to  remove  or  mitigate  those  efiects  which  attend  im- 
perfect flexibility,  and  which  would  otherwise  render  cords  practically  inappli- 
cable as  machines. 

When  a  cord  is  used  to  transmit  a  force  Irom  one  direction  to  another,  its 
stiffness  renders  some  force  necessary  in  bending  it  over  the  angle  P,  which 
the  two  directions  form ;  and  if  the  angle  be  sharp,  the  exertion  of  such  a  force 
may  be  attended  with  the  rupture  of  the  cord.  If,  instead  of  bending  the  rope 
at  one  point  area  a  single  angle,  the  change  of  direction  were  produced  by  sue* 
cessiveiy  deflecting  it  over  several  angles,  each  of  which  would  be  less  sharp 
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than  a  single  one  could  be,  the  force  reauisite  for  the  deflection,  as  well  u  the 
liability  of  rupturing  the  cord,  would  be  considerably  diminishedt  But  this 
end  *will  be  still  more  perfectly  attained  if  the  deflection  of  the  cord  he  pro- 
duced by  bending  it  over  the  surface  of  a  curve. 

If  a  rope  were  applied  only  to  sustain,  and  not  to  move  a  weight,  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  inconveniences  arising  from  its  rigidity.  But  when 
motion  is  to  be  prodifced,  the  rope,  in  passing  over  the  curved  surface,  would 
be  subject  to  excessive  friction,  and  consequently  to  rapid  wear.  This  incon- 
venience is  removed  by  causing  the  surface  on  which  the  rope  runs  to  more 
with  it,  so  that  no  more  friction  is  produced  than  would  arise  from  the  curred 
surface  rolling  upon  the  rope. 

All  these  ends  are  attained  by  the  common  pulley,  which  consists  of  a  wheel 
called  a  sheave^  fixed  in  a  block  and  turning  on  pivots.  A  groove  is  formed  in 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  in  which  the  rope  runs,  the  wheel  revolving  with  it. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  2. 

Fig.  2. 


I 


We  sh^ll,  for  the  present,  omit  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  effects 
of  the  stiffness  and  friction  of  the  machine  which  is  not  removed  by  the  coo- 
trivance  just  explained,  and  shall  consider  the  irope  as  perfectly  flexible,  and 
moving  without  friction. 

From  the  definition  of  a  flexible  cord^  it  follows  that  its  tension,  or  the  force 
by  which  it  is  stretched  throughout  its  entire  length,  must  be  uniform.  From 
this  principle,  and  this  alone,  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  pulleys  may  be 
derived. 

Although,  as  already  explained,  the  whole  mechanical  efficacy  of  this  ma- 
chine depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  cord,  and  not  on  those  of  the  block  and 
sheave,  which  are  only  introduced  to  remove  the  accidental  eflfects  of  stiffness 
and  friction,  yet  it  has  been  usual  to  give  the  name  pulley  to  the  block  and 
sheave,  and  a  combination  of  blocks,  sheaves,  and  ropes,  is  called  a  taekU. 

When-  the  rope  passes  over  a  single  wheel,  which  is  fixed  in  its  positioD,  as 
in  ^g,  2,  the  machine  is  called  b,  fixed  pulley.  Since  the  tension  of  the  cord  is 
uniform  thiooghout.ats  leiigthi  it  foUpws.  that,  in  this  machine  the  power  aod 
weight,  aro' equaL  .,  For  the  weight  st]Pe4chet  thM  f^Mt  of  the  cord  which  is 
between  the  weight  and  puUey,.and  the. power  stretches  that  part  between  the 
pairec  and'thoipuUey ;  and  since  the  Itension  throughout  the  whole  length  i» 
the  8ame«  thei  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  power* 

■  HeiM>e.it«ppe^rs  thei  no <mecbAnical  advantage  is  gained  by  this  machioe. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely  any  engine,  simple,  or  complex,  attended  viili 
more  convenience.  In  the  application  of  power,  whether  of  men  or  animal^ 
or  arising  from  natural  forces,  theire  are  always  epme  directions  in  which  n 
may  be  exerted  to  mmch  greater  convenience-  aod  advantage  than  others,  and 
in  many  eases  the  exertion  of  these  powers  is  limited  to  a  sini^e  direction.  A 
machine^  therefore,  which  enables  us  to  give  the  most  advanti^eous  diiectiofi 
to  the  moving  po^er,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  resistance  oppoecd  lo 
it,  contributes  as  much  pxaciical  convenience  as  one  which  enables  a  sma^ 
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power  (0  balance  or  orercome  a  great  weight.  In  directing  the  power  againat 
[be  resistance,  it  ia  often  necesaary  to  use  two  fixed  pulleys.  Tniis,  in  eleva- 
ting a  weight  A,  fig.  3,  to  the  sommit  of  a  building,  by  the  strength  of  a  horse 
moving  below,  two  fixed  pulleys,  B  and  G,  may  be  used.  The  rope  is  carried 
ftomAoTet  the  pulley  fi  ;  the  rope  passes,  and  retumingdownwai^,  is  brought 
tinder  C,  and  fin^y  drawn  by  the  animal  on  the  horizontal  plane.  In  the  some 
manner  sails  are  spread,  and  fiaga  hoisted  on  the  ya;da  and  masts  of  a  ship,  by 
uilois  polling  a  rope  on  the  deck. 


Fig.  3. 


rig.<- 


By  means  of  the  fixed  pnlley  a  man  may  raise  himaelf  to  a  ooiwderable 
height,  or  descend  to  any  proposed  depth.  If  he  be  placed  in  a  chair  or 
backet  attached  to  one  end  of  a  rope,  which  is  carried  OTer  a  fixed  pulley,  by 
laying  hold  of  this  rope  on  the  other  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  4,  he  may,  at 
will,  descend  to  a  depth  equal  to  half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  rope,  by  con- 
tinually Yielding  rope  on  the  one  side,  and  depressing  the  bucket  or  cbair  by 
his  weight  on  the  other.  Fire-escapes  have  been  constmcted  on  this  principle, 
the  fixed  pulley  being  attached  to  some  part  of  the  building. 

A  tingU  moveabU  pulley  is  represented  in  fig.  5.  A  cord  ia  carried  from  a 
filed  point  F,  and,  passing  through  a  block  B,  attached  to  a  weight  W,  paases 
orer  a  fixed  pnlley  C,  the  power  being  applied  at  P.  We  shall  first  suppose 
the  parts  of  the  cord  on  each  side  the  wheel  B  lo  be  parallel ;  in  this  case,  the 
whole  weight  W  being  sustained  by  the  parts  of  the  cords  B  C  and  B  F, 
■nd  these  parts  being  equally  stretched,  each  must  austain  half  the  weight, 
which  is  therefore  the  tenaion  of  the  cord.  This  tension  is  resisted  by  the 
power  at  P,  which  must  therefore  be  equal  to  half  the  weight.  In  llus  am- 
chine,  therefore,  the  weight  ia  twice  the  {nwer. 

ng-a. 
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tf  the  puts  of  the  cord  B  C  and  B  F  be  not  parallel,  w  in  fig.  6,-a  greater 
power  than  half  the  weight  is  therefore  necessary  to  SMtain  it.  To  determine 
ihe  power  necesaaiy  to  support  a  given  weight,  in  this  case  take  the  line 
A  in  the  reitical  direction,  consisting  of  as  many  inches  as  the  wmghi 
Df  otmce* ;  ftom  A  dnw  A  D  parallel  to  B  C,  and  A  E  parallel 
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force  of  the  weight  n^naentei  by  A  B  will  bo  equiTslaiU  to  two  foico*  npn- 
aented  by  B  D  and  B  E.  The  numboT  of  inches  in  those  linM  UMpectiTd; 
will  rapieaent  Uie  nomber  of  ounces  iriiich  aie  equiralent  to  ibe  teuioDioi 
the  pans  B  P  cuid  B  C  of  the  oord.  But  u  these  tenuous  an  equal,  B  D 
snd  B  E  must  be  equal,  and  each  will  express  the  amount  of  the  powei  P, 
(    which  stretches  the  conl  at  F  C. 

It  is  erident  that  the  four  liaee,  A  E,  E  B,  B  D,  and  D  A,  tre  eqmL  Aid 
as  each  of  (hem  represents  the  power,  the  weight  which  ia  repieswud  bj 
A  B  must  be  less  than  twice  the  power  which  is  represented  by  A  E  and  E  B 
taken  together.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  aa  parts  of  the  ropea  which  mj^ 
the  wei^t  depart  from  parallelism,  the  machine  becomes  less  and  less  effica- 
cious;  and  there  are  certain  obliquities  at  which  the  equilibrating  power  would 
be  much  greater  than  the  weight. 

The  mechanical  power  of  pulleys  admits  of  being  almost  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  combination.  Systems  of  pulleys  may  be  oinded  into  twoclawe): 
those  in  which  a  single  tope  is  used,  and  those  which  consist  of  aevcTal  ia- 
tinct  ropes.     Figs.  7  and  8,  represent  two  syBtems  of  pulleys,  each  hanngi 

Fig.  7.  Fig.e. 


single  rope.  The  we^ht  is  in  each  case  attached  to  a  moveable  block  B, 
which  are  fixed  two  or  more  wheels ;  A  ia  a  fixed  block,  and  the  rope  ii  nc- 
cessively  passed  over  the  wheels  above  and  below,  and,  after  passing  over  ibc 
last  wheel  above,  is  attached  to  the  power.  The  tensiim  of  that  pait  of  ik 
cord  to  which  the  power  is  attached  is  produced  by  the  power,  and  theretoit 
equivalent  to  it,  and  the  same  tension  must  extend  throughont  its  whole  lengifa' 
The  weight  is  sustained  by  all  those  parts  of  the  cord  which  pass  &oin  ibe 
lower  block,  and,  aa  the  force  which  stretches  them  all  is  the  same,  via.,  thai 
of  the  power,  the  effect  of  the  weight  must  be  equally  distributed  am(mg  then, 
their  directiona  being  supposed  to  be  parallel.  It  will  be  evident,  fTom  thii 
reaaoning,  th^  the  weight  will  be  as  many  times  greater  than  the  power,  u 
the  number  of  cords  which  support  the  lower  btocK.  Thus,  if  there  be  iti 
cords,  each  cord  will  support  a  sixth  part  of  the  weight — that  is,  the  welgbi 
will  be  six  limes  the  tension  of  the  cord,  or  six  times  the  power.  In  fig'  ''i 
the  cord  is  represented  as  being  finally  attached  to  a  hook  on  the  upperblock. 
But  it  may  be  carriad  over  an  additional  wheel  fixed  in  that  block,  sjid  finally 
attached  to  a  book  in  the  lower  block,  as  in  fig.  8,  by  which  one  will  be  added 
to  the  power  of  the  machine,  the  nuirdier  of  cords  at  the  lower  block  being  >>- 
creased  by  one.  In  the  system  represented  is  fig.  7,  the  wheels  are  jdaced 
in  the  blocks  one  above  the  other  j  in  fig.  6  they  are  placed  aide  by  side. 
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'  ill  ajtUau  of  pullers  of  lim  clssa,  the  weight  af  the  lower  block  ia  to  be  coa- 
I  sidered  u  a  pan  of  the  weight  to  be  raised,  and,  in  eBtimadng  (h«  power  of 
I  llie  machine,  this  shoold  always  be  attended  to- 

I  WheD  tile  power  of  the  machioe,  and  therefore  the  number  of  wheels,  is 
I  considerRble,  some  difficulty  uiaes  in  the  airaagement  of  the  wheels  and 
'  cords.  The  celebrated  Smeatoa  connived  a  tackle,  which  takes  its  name 
'  from  him,  in  which  there  are  ten  wheels  in  each  block ;  five  large  wheeU 
pikced  side  by  side,  and  five  smaller  ones  similarly  placed  above  them  in  the 
lower  block,  and  below  them  in  the  upper.    Fig.  9  lepreaents  Smeaton'a  blocks 


without  the  rope.  The  wheels  are  marked  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  rope  is  to  be  passed  over  them.  As  in  this  pulley, 
twenty  distinct  parts  of  the  rope  support  the  lower  block,  the  weight,  including 
Che  lower  block,  will  be  twenty  times  the  equilibrating  power. 

In  all  these  systems  of  pulleys,  every  wheel  has  a  separate  axle,  and  there 
ia  a  distinct  wheel  for  every  turn  of  the  rope  at  each  block.  Each  wheel  is 
attended  with  friction  on  its  axle,  and  also  with  friction  between  the  sheave 
and  block.  The  machine  is  by  this  means  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  its  efficacy, 
lioce,  to  orercome  the  friction  alone,  a  considerable  power  is  in  moat  cases 
aecesaary. 

An  ingfluions  contriTince  has  been  suggested,  by  which  all  the  advantage 
>f  a  large  number  of  wheels  may  be  obtained  without  the  multiplied  friction  of 
listinct  aheevea  and  axles.  To  comprehend  the  excellence  of  this  contrivance,  ; 
t  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  rate  at  which  the  rope  passes  over  the  sev- 
eral wheels  of  such  a  system,  as  fig.  7.  If  one  foot  of  the  rope  G  F  pass  over 
be  pnllejr  F,  two  feet  must  pass  over  the  pulley  E,  because  the  distance  be- 
ween  F  and  £  being  shortened  one  foot,  the  total  length  of  the  rope  6  F  E 
Quet  be  nhertened  two  feet  These  two  feet  of  rope  must  pass  in  the  direc- 
ion  E  D  i  and  the  wheel  D,  rising  one  foot,  three  feet  of  rope  most  conse- 
ueatly  pass  over  it.  These  three  feet  of  rope  passing  in  the  direption  D  C, 
nd  the  rope  D  C  being  also  shortened  one  foot  by  the  ascent  of  the  lower 
lock,  fotir  feet  of  rope  must  pass  over  the  wheel  C.  In  the  same  way  it  may 
e  ghown  that  five  feet  must  pass  over  B,  and  aix  feet  over  A.  Thus,  what- 
ver  be  the  ntunber  of  wheels  in  the  upper  and  lower  blocks,  the  parts  of  the 
tpe  which  pass  in  the  same  time  over  the  wheels  in  the  lower  block  are  in 
le  proportion  of  the  odd  niunbers  1,  3, 5,  Sic. ;  and  those  which  pass  over  the 
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wheels  in  the  upper  block  in  the  a&mo  time,  are  u  the  oven  nnmben  2, 4, 6, 
&e.  If  the  wheels  were  all  of  equal  size,  as  in  fig.  8,  thejr  would  tenAn 
with  velocitieB  pToportional  to  the  rate  at  which  the  rope  passes  over  ihem :  w 
that,  while  the  first  wheel  below  revolves  once,  the  first  wheel  above  wiDra- 
voire  twice  ;  the  second  wheel  below  three  times  ;  the  second  wheel  ihon 
torn  tiroes,  and  so  on.  If,  however,  the  wheels  differed  ia  size  in  propDititn 
to  the  quantitjr  of  rope  which  must  pass  over  them,  they  would  endsDll;  n- 
votve  in  the  same  time.  Thus,  if  the  first  wheel  above  were  twice  the  aiu 
of  the  first  wheel  below,  one  revolution  would  throw  off  twice  the  qnaniitf  oT 
lope.  Again,  if  the  second  wheel  below  were  thrice  the  size  of  the  fint  vhed 
below,  it  would  throw  off  in  one  revolution  thrice  the  quantity  of  wpt,  ui  h 
on.  Wheels  thus  proportioned,  revolving  in  exactly  the  same  tiiDe,  nugbtbe 
all  placed  on  one  axle,  and  would  partake  of  one  common  motion,  or,  whu  ii 
to  the  same  effect,  several  grooves  might  be  cut  nixm  the  face  of  one  aobi 
wheel,  with  diameten  in  Uie  proportion  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  Ac.,  for 
the  lower  pulley,  and  corresponding  grooves  cm  the  face  of  another  eolid  wind 
represented  by  the  even  nnmbereS,  4,6,  dec,  for  the  upper  polley.  Thetopa, 
bemg  passed  aaccesaively  over  the  grooves  of  such  wheels,  woold  be  thrown 
off  ezacdy  in  the  same  manner  as  if  every  groove  were  upon  a  separate  wheel, 
and  every  wheel  revolved  independently  of  the  olh»a.  Such  ia  While*!  pol- 
ley, repreeented  in  fig.  10. 


The  advantage  of  this  machine,  when  accurately  constructed,  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  friction,  even  when  great  resistances  are  to  be  opposed,  a 
very  trifling ;  but,  oil  the  other  hand,  it  has  correaponding  diaadvantages  whid 
greatly  circnmscribe  its  practical  utility.  In  the  workmanship  of  the  gmovei, 
great  difficulty  is  fonnd  in  giving  them  the  exact  proportions  ;  in  doing  wbidi, 
the  thickness  of  the  rope  must  be  accurately  allowed  for ;  and  conseqnaiit);  R 
followB  that  the  same  pulley  can  never  act,  except  with  a  rope  of  a  paiucolir 
diameter.  A  very  sUght  deviation  from  the  true  proportion  of  the  groovM  w2 
cause  the  rope  to  be  nnequally  stretched,  and  will  throw  on  some  parts  of  bn 
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nodoa  pn^tortitm  of  the  wsi^t,  while  odwr  puts  become  neul^,  and  some- 
UDW  ulQgather  slack.  Besses  these  defects,  the  rope  is  so  liable  to  derange* 
nwDt  by  being  thrown  out  of  the  grocrrei,  that  the  pnUey  can  scarcely  be  con- 
■idered  portable. 

FiH  these  and  othet  reaaone,  this  machine,  ingenioos  as  it  nnquestiimBbly 
is,  tuts  never  been  AztenaiTely  used. 

In  the  several  sjretems  of  pulleys  just  explained,  the  hook  to  which  the  fixed 
bbck  is  attached  supports  Uie  oDtire  of  both  the  power  and  weight.  When 
the  machine  is  in  eqtuUbriuni,  the  power  only  supports  so  much  of  the  weight 
u  is  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  cord,  all  the  remainder  of  the  weight  being 
thrown  on  the  fixed  point. 

If  the  power  be  moved  ao  as  to  raisAfhe  weight,  it  will  move  with  a  velocity 
u  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  as  the  weight  itself  is  greater 
than  the  power.  Thus  in  fig.  7,  if  the  weight  attached  to  the  lower  block  as- 
cend one  foot,  six  feet  of  line  will  pass  over  the  pulley  A,  according  to  what 
has  been  already  proved.  Thus  the  power  will  descend  through  six  feet, 
while  the  weight  rises  one  foot.  But,  in  this  case,  the  weight  is  six  times  the 
power. 

When  two  or  more  ropes  are  used,  pulleys  may  be  combined  in  varioos  ways 
*o  as  to  produce  any  degree  of  mechanic^  eflect.  If  to  any  of  the  avsteme 
ilteady  described,  a  single  moveable  pulley  be  added,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
cbine  would  be  doubled.  In  this  case,  the  second  rope  is  attached  to  the  hook 
of  the  lower  block,  as  in  fig.  11,  and,  being  carried  ihrongh  a  moveable  pulley 


■ttached  to  the  weight,  it  is  finally  brought  op  H>  a  fixed  point.  The  tension 
ef  the  Mcond  cord  is  equal  to  half  the  weight ;  and  therelore  the  power  F,  by 
means  of  the  first  cord,  will  have  only  half  the  tension  which  it  would  hsve  if 
the  weight  were  attadted  to  the  lower  block.  A  ntOTeabls  pulley  thus  applied 
is  called  a  ntiuur. 

Two  systems  of  pulleys,  called  l^tanith  barioiu,  having  each  two  ropes,  are 
represented  in  fig.  12.  The  tension  of  the. rope  P  A  B  C  in  the  first  system 
is  equal  to  the  power  ;  and  therefore  the  parts  B  A  and  B  C  support  a  portion 
>f  the  weight  equal  to  twice  the  {wwer.  The  rope  E  A  supports  the  tensions 
jf  AP  and  A  B  i  and  therefore  the  tension  of  A  £  D  is  twice  the  power, 
rhus  the  united  tensions  of  the  ropes  which  support  the  pulley  B  is  four  times 
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the  power,  which  is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  weight.  In  dte  eacoDd  tfs- 
tem,  the  n^  P  A  D  is  stretched  by  the  power,  llie  rope  A  E  B  C  uu 
spinet  the  iinit«d  tensions  A  P  and  A  D ;  and  therefore  the  tension  oT  A  E  or 
E  B  is  twice  the  power.  Thus  the  weight  acts  against  three  tenetma :  two 
of  which  are  eqnat  to  twice  the  power,  and  the  remainiDg  one  is  equal  to  tht 
power.    The  wei^t  is  therefore  equal  to  fire  times  the  power. 

A  single  rope  may  be  so  arranged  with  one  moreable  pulley  sa  to  mppon  i 
weight  eqnal  to  three  times  the  power.  In  fig.  13,  this  arrangement  in  repn- 
Rented,  wiiere  the  numbers  stifficiently  indicate  the  tension  of  the  rope,  ud 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  and  power.  In  fig.  14,  aiMMher  method  oT  produ- 
cing the  same  efiect  with  two  ropes  is  represented. 


rig.u. 
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If  several  single  moveable  pnlleys  be  made  sncceasirelr  to  act  iqKm  each 
other,  the  effect  is  doubled  by  every  additional  pulley  :  sQcn  a  system  u  thii 
is  represented  in  fig.  15.  The  tension  of  the  fint  rope  is  equal  to  the  poir«i 
the  second  rope  acts  against  twice  the  tension  of  the  first,  and  therefon  it  ii 
stretched  with  a  force  equal'to  twice  the  power ;  the  third  rope  acts  igiiotf 
twice  this  tension,  and  therefore  it  is  stretched  with  a  force  equal  to  four  time* 
the  power,  and  so  on. 

In  this  system,  it  is  obvidns  that  the  ropes  will  require  to  have  diffenst  de- 
grees of  strength,  since  the  tension  to  which  they  are  subject  increases  ta  a 
double  proportion  from  the  power  to  the  weight. 

If  each  of  the  ropes,  instead  of  being  attached  to  fixed  points  at  the  up,  an 
carried  over  fixed  pulleys,  and  attached  to  the  several  moveable  pnllejn  n- 
spectively,  as  in  fig,  16,  die  power  of  the  machine  will  be  greatly  increued; 
for  in  that  case  the  forces  which  stretch  the  successive  ropes  increase  ii  a 
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treUe  inat^ad  (4  a  idKMible  pioporticni,  as  "will  be.'eiddmit  by  stteading  to  the 
nambers  whieh'cttprass  the  t^Bioasia-  the  :fig«re.  Oaa  rope  would  render 
the  weight  thrdedines  the  powev ;  two  rapeai2UB»  times ;  thsee  ropes  twenty* 
seven  times,  and  «o  on.  M'amoigementof'pidlMrs  iairepcesentadin  fig.  17, 
by  which  eaeh  rope;  instend*  of  heing  fiaad^  attached  toi  a  fixed  point,  as  in 
fig.  15,  is  attached  to  the  weight.:  The  weight  is  in  this  case  eopported  bj 
tluveTopes :  onestmtehed'widi  a  Icnroe  equal  to  the  power ;  another  with  a 
force  equal  to  twice  the'  power ;  cad  a  tiiird  witk  a  force  equal  to  four  times 
the  power.  The  weight  is,  therefore,  in  this  case,  seven  times  the  power. 
If  the  ropes,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  weight,  pass  through  wheels, 
I  as  in  ^g.  18,  and  are<  flnalhr  atUKdhed  to  the  pulleys  above,  the  power  of  the 
I  machiDe  w91  he  oonsiderab^  incveased;.  Ut  iths'  system  here  xepsesented,  the 
\  weight  is  twenty-six  times  Uie  power. 

I     In  coDsideriiig  th^se  seveial  ooanbinatioBs  of  pulleys,  we  liaTe  omitted  to 

»  estimate  the  efifects  produced  by  the  weights  of  the  sheaves  and  blocks.   With- 

I  out  entering  into  the  detaUs  of  this  computation,  it  may  be  observed  generally 

.  that  in  the  systems  represented  in  figs.  15  and  16,  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and 

blocks  acts  against  the  power ;  bi)t  that  in  figs.  17  and  18,  they  assist  the  power 

in  supporting  the  weight.    In  the  systems  represented  in  fig.  12,  the  weight 

of  the  puUeys,  to  a  certain  extent,  neutralize  each  other. 

It  win  in  all  cases  be  found  that  that  quantity  by  which  the  weight  exceeds 
the  power,  is  supported  by  fixed  points ;  and  therefore,  although  it  be  commonly 
stated  that  a  smaO  power  supports  a  great  weight,  yet,  in  the  pulley,  as  in  all 
other  machines,  the  power  supports  no  more  of  the  weight  than  is  exactly  equal 
to  its  own  amount.  It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  establish  this  in  each  of  the 
enmples  which  have  been  given ;  having  explained  it  in  one  instance,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  others.  In  fig. 
15,  the  fixed  pulley  sustains  a  force  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  by  it  the 
power  giving  tension  to  the  first  rope  sustains  a  part  of  the  weight  equal  to 
itself.  The  first  hook  sustains  a  portion  of  the  weight  equiil  to  the  tension  of 
the  first  string,  or  to  the  power.  The  second  hook  sustains  a  force  equal  to 
twice  the  power ;  and  the  third  hook  sustains  a  force  eqmd  to  four  times  the 
power.  The  three  hooks  therefore  sustain  a  portion  of  ^e  weight  equal  to 
seven  times  the  power ;  and  the  weight  itself  being  eight  times  the  power,  it 
is  evident  that  the  part  of  the  weight  which  remains  to  be  supported  by  ihe 
power,  is  equal  to  l^e  power  itself. 

When  a  weight  is  raised  by  any  of  the  systems  of  pulleys  which  have  been 
last  described,  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  weight  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  power,  so  frequently  noticed  in  other  machines,  will  always  be 
observed.  In  the  system  of  pulleys  represented  in  fig.  15,  the  weight  being 
eight  times  the  power,  the  velocity  of  the  power  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
the  weight.  If  the  power  be  moved  through  eight  feet,  that  part  of  the  rope 
between  the  fixed  pulley  and  the  first  moveable  pulley  will  be  shortened  by 
eight  feet.  And  since  the  two  parts  which  lie  above  the  first  moveable  pulley 
must  be  equally  shortened,  each  will  be  diminished  by  four  feet ;  therefore  the 
first  puUey  wiU  rise  through  four  feet,  while  the  power  moves  through  eight 
feet.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  ^wn  that  while  the  first  pulley  moves 
through  four  feet,  the  second  moves  through  two ;  and  while  the  second  moves 
through  two,  the  third,  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  is  raised  through  one 
foot.  While  the  power,  therefore,  is  carried  through  eight  feet,  the  weight  is 
moved  through  one  foot. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  this  it  may  be  shown  that  the  space  through  which 
the  power  is  moved  in  every  case  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  height 
through  which  the  weight  is  raised,  as  the  weight  is  greater  than  the  power. 
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From  its  portable  form,  cheapness  of  construction,  and  the  fitcility  with 
which  it  maj  be  applied  in  almost  every  situation,  the  pulley  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  simple  machines.  'Hie  mechanical  adyaniage,  howerer, 
which  it  appears  in  theory  to  possess,  is  considerably  diminished  in  practice, 
owing  to  tne  stiffiiess  of  tne-  coirdage  and  the  friction  of  the  wheels  and  blocb. 
By  thiB  means,  it  is  computed  that  in  most  cases  so  great  a  proportion  as  two 
tlurds  of  the  power  is  lost.  The  pulley  is  much  used  in  building,  wh^ 
weights  are  to  be  elevated  to  great  heights.  But  its  most  extensive  applica- 
tion is  found  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  where  almost  eveiy  motion  is  accoo- 
plished  by  its  means. 

In  all  the  examples  of  pulleys,  we  have  supposed  the  parts  of  the  rope  wo- 
taining  the  weight,  and  each  of  the  moveable  pulleys,  to  be  parall^  to  each 
other.  If  they  be  subject  to  considerable  obliquity,  the  relative  tensions  of 
the  different  ropes  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  principle  applied  in 
figure  6. 


THE  INCLINED  PLANE,  WEDGE, 

AND  SCREW. 


Incliiied  Flane^— StBMt  of  a  Weight  od^— Power  o^—Eoedb— Power  obliqiie  to  die  Planew— Plane 
■ometimea  motea  onder  the  Weight— Wedge^—Sometlmef  fonnad  of  two  incUiied  Planea.— More 
powerful  aa  ha  Angle  ia  aoata— Where  naedw— Llmiti  to  the  Angle^-Scraw.— Honter'i  Serew^— 
gxamplea.F^Miarometer  Screw. 
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Ths  inclined  pkne  is  the  most  Bimple  of  all  machines.  It  is  a  hard  plane 
surface  fonning  some  angle  widi  a  horizontal  plane,  thai  angle  not  being  a 
right  angle.  When  a  weight  is  placed  on  such  a  plane,  a  twofold  effect  is 
produced.  A  part  of  the  effect  of  the  weight  b  resisted  by  the  plane  and  pro- 
duces a  pressure  upon  it ;  and  the  remidnder  urges  the  weight  down  the  plane, 
and  would  produce  a  pressure  against  any  surface  resisting  its  motion  placed 
in  a  direction  peipenmcnlar  to  the  plane. 

Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  such  a  plane,  B  G  its  horizontal  base,  A  C  its  height, 
and  A  B  C  its  angle  of  elevation.    Let  W  be  a  weight  placed  upon  it    This 


Pig.  1. 


weight  acts  in  the  renical  direction  W  D,  and  is  eqtdndent  to  two  forces-— 
W  F  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  W  E  directed  down  the  plane.  If  a 
plane  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  inclined  )[>lane  below  W,  it  will  resist  the 
descent  of  the  weight,  and  sustain  a  pressure  expressed  by  W  £.  Thus,  the 
weight  W  resting  in  the  comer,  instead  of  producing  one  pressmre  in  the  di- 
rection W  D,  will  produce  two  pressures  :  one  expressed  by  W  F  upon  the 
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inclined  plane,  and  the  other  expressed  by  W  £  upon  the  resisting  plane. 
These  pressures  respectively  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  entire  weight  as 
W  F  and  W  £  have  to  W  D,  or  as  D  £  and  W  £  have  to  W  D,  because  D  E 
is  equal  to  W  F.  Now  the  triangle  W  £  D  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
triangle  A  B  C,  the  one  differing  from  the  other  only  in  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  Therefore  the  three  lines  A  G,  C.B,  and  B  A,  are  in  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  the  lines  W  £,  £  D,  and  W  D.  Hence  A  B  has 
to  A  C  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  weight  has  to  the  pressure  directed 
toward  B,  and  A  B  mis  to  B  C  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  weight  has 
to  the  pressure  on  the  inclined  plane. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  weight  to  be  sustained  upon  the  inclined  niaae, 
by  a  hard  plane  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  But  the  power  necessaiy  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  will  be  the  same,  m  whatever  way  it  is  applied,  provided  it  act 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  Thus  a  cord  may  be  attached  to  the  wei^it,  and 
stretched  toward  A,  or  the  hands  of  men  may  be  applied  to  the  weight  below 
it,  so  as  to  resist  its  descent  toward  B.  But  in  whatever  way  it  l^  applied, 
the  amount  of  the  power  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose  the 
weight  to  consist  of  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  inches  in  A  B,  then  the  power 
requisite  to  sustain  it  upon  the  plane  will  consist  of  as  many  pounds  as  there 
are  inches  in  A  C,  and  the  pressure  on  the  plane  will  amount  to  as  many  poonds 
as  there  are  inches  in  B  G. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  less  the  ele- 
vation of  the  plane  is,  the  less  will  be  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  a  given 
weight  upon  it,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  upon  it.  Suppose  the  in- 
clined plane  A  B  to  turn  upon  a  hinge  at  B,  and  to  be  depressed  so  that  its 
angle  of  elevation  shall  be  diminished,  it  is  evident  that  as  this  angle  decreases, 
the  height  of  the  plane  decreases,  and  its  base  increases.  Thus,  when  it  takes 
the  position  B  A^  the  height  A'  C'  is  less  than  the  former  height  A  G,  while  the 
base  B  C  is  greater  than  the  former  base  B  G.  The  power  requisite  to  support 
the  weight  upon  the  plane  in  the  position  B  A'  is  represented  by  A'  G',  and 
is  as  much  less  than  tne  power  requisite  to  sustain  it  upon  the  plane  A  B,  as 
the  height  A'  C'  is  less  than  die  height  AG.  On  the  otner  hatid,  the  preaanre 
upon  the  plane  in  die  position  B  A'  is  as  much  greater  than  the  pressure  upon 
the  plane  B  A,  as  the  base  B  G'  is  greater  than  the  base  B  G. 

The  power  of  an  inclined  plane,  considered  as  a  machine,  b  therefore  esti- 
mated by  the  proportion  which  the  length  bears  to  the  height.  This  power  is 
always  increased  by  diminishing  the  elevation  of  the  plane. 

Roads  which  are  not  level  may  be  regarded  as  inclined  planes,  and  loads 
drawn  upon  them  in  carriages,  considered  in  reference  to  the  powers  which 
impel  them,  are  subject  to  aS  the  conditions  which  have  been  established  for 
inclined  planes.  The  inclination  of  the  road  is  estimated  by  the  height  cor- 
responding to  some  proposed  length.  Thus  it  is  said  to  rise  one  foot  in  fifteen, 
one  foot  in  twenty,  &c.,  meaning  that  if  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  roed  be 
taken  as  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane,  such  as  A  B,  the  corresponding 
height  will  be  one  foot.  Or  the  same  may  be  expressed  thus :  that  if  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  be  measured  upon  the  road,  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  distance  measured  is  one  foot.  According  to  this  metliod 
of  estimating  the  inclination  of  roads,  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  a  losd  upon 
them  (setting  aside  die  effect  of  friction)  is  always  proportional  to  that  dev«- 
tion.  Thus,  if  a  road  rise  one  foot  in  twenQr,  a  power  of  one  ton  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  twenty  tons,  and  so  on. 

On  a  horizontal  plwe,  the  only  resistance  which  the  power  has  to  overoome, 
is  the  friction  of  the  load  with  me  j^ane,  and  die  consideradon  of  this  being 
for  the  present  omitted,  a  weight  once  put  in  motion  would  continue  moring 
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for  erer,  withdut  any  fiirther  action  of  the  power.  But  if  the  plane  be  inclined, 
the  power  will  be  expended  in  raising  the  weight  through  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  plane.  Thus,  in  a  road  which  rises  one  foot  in  ten,  the  power 
is  expended  in  raising  the  weight  through  one  perpendicular  foot  for  every  ten 
feet  of  the  road  over  which  it  is  moved.  As  the  expenditure  of  power  depends 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  is  raised  perpendicularly,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  the  inclination  of  the  road  is,  the  slower  the  motion  must  be  with 
the  same  force.  If  the  energy  of  the  power  be  such  as  to  raise  the  weight  at 
the  rate  of  one  fo6t  per  minute,  the  weight  may  be  moved  in  each  minute 
through  that  length  of  the  road  which  corresponds  to  a  rise  of  one  foot.  Thus 
if  two  roads  rise,  one  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  fifteen  feet,  and  the  other  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  in  twenty  feet,  the  same  expenditure  of  power  will  move  the 
weight  through  fifteen  feet  of  the  one,  and  twenty  feet  of  me  other  at  the  same 
rate. 
From  such  considerations  as  these,  it  will  readily  appear  that  it  may  often 
I  be  more  expedient  to  carry  a  road  through  a  circuitous  route  than  to  continue 
I  it  in  the  most  direct  course  ;  for,  though  the  measured  length  of  road  may  be  con- 
'  siderably  greater  in  the  former  case,  yet  more  may  be  gained  in  speed  with  the 
!  same  expendituro  of  power,  than  is  lost  by  the  increase  of  distance.  By  at- 
tending to  these  circumstances,  modem  road-makers  have  greatly  facilitated 
!  and  expedited  the  intercourse  between  distant  places. 

If  the  power  act  oblique  to  the  plane,  it  will  have  a  twofold  efiect :  a  part 
being  expended  in  supporting  or  drawing  the  weight,  and  a  part  in  diminishing 
OT  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  {>lane.  Let  W  P,  fig.  1,  be  the  power. 
This  will  be  equivalent  to  two  forces,  W  F',  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
W  £',  in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  In  order  that  the  power  should  sustain 
the  weight,  it  is  necessary  that  that  part  W  £^  of  the  power  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane,  should  be  equal  to  that  part  W  £,  fig.  1,  of  the  weight 
which  acts  down  the  plane.  The  other  part  W  F,  of  the  power  acting  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  is  immediately  opposed  to  that  part  W  F  of  the  weight 
which  produces  pressure.  The  pressuro  upon  the  plane  will  therefore  be  di- 
minished by  the  amount  of  W  F^  The  amount  of  the  power,  which  will 
equilibrate  with  the  weight,  may,  in  this  case,  be  found  as  follow^ :  Take  W^' 
equal  to  W  £,  and  draw  £'  P  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  meeting  the 
direction  of  the  power.  The  proportion  of  the  power  to  (he  weight  will  be 
that  of  W  P  to  W  D.  And  the  proportion  of  the  pressure  to  the  weight  will 
be  that  of  the  difiference  between  W  F  and  W  F'  to  W  D.  If  the  amount  of 
the  power  have  a  less  proportion  to  the  weight  than  W  P  has  to  W  D,  it  will 
not  support  the  body  on  the  plane,  but  will  aJlow  it  to  descend.  And  if  it  had 
a  greater  proportion,  it  will  draw  the  weight  up  the  plane  toward  A. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  weight  upon  one  inclined  plane  is  raised  or 
supported  by  another  weight  upon  another  inclined  plane.  Thus,  if  A  B  and 
A  B^  fig.  2,  be  two  inclined  planes,  forming  an  angle  at  A,  and  W  W  be  two 
weights  placed  upon  these  planes,  and  connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
pulley  at  A,  the  one  weight  will  either  sustain  the  other,  or  one  will  descend, 
drawing  ^e  other  up.    To  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
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effects  will  enBiie,dnw  the  lines  W  D  end  W IV  in  the  Tertical  direction,  and 
take  upon  them  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  wdghts  re^iectnrely. 
W  D  and  W  jy  being  the  lengths  thus  taken,  and  therefore  representing  tbe 
weights,  the  lines  W  £  and  W  £^  will  represent  the  effects  of  these  weighti 
respectively  down  the  planes.  If  W  £  and  W  £'  be  equal,  the  wei^ts  will 
sustain  each  other  without  motion.  But  if  W  £  be  greater  than  W  £',  die 
weight  W  will  descend,  drawing  ike  weight  W^  up.  And  if  W  £'  be  greater 
than  W  £,  the  weight  W  will  descend,  drawiug  the  weight  W  up.  In  eveiy 
case,  the  lines  W  F  and  W  F'  will  represent  the  pressures  upon  the  plao« 
Respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  effect  just  described,, that  the  inclined  planes 
should,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  form  an  ang^e  with  each  other.  They 
may  be  parallel,  or  in  any  other  position,  the  rope  being  carried  over  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wheels  placed  so  as  to  give  it  the  necessary  deflection.  This 
method  of  moving  loads  is  frequently  applied  in  great  public  works  where  rail- 
roads are  used.  Loaded  wagons  descend  one  inclined  plane,  while  other 
wagons,  either  empty  or  so  loaded  as  to  permit  the  descent  oSf  those  with  which 
they  are  connected,  are  drawn  up  the  other. 

In  the  application  of  the  inclmed  plane,  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed, 
the  machine  itself  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  its  position,  while  the  weight  or 
load  is  moved  upon  it.  But  it  firaquently  happens  that  resistances  are  to  be 
overcome  which  do  not  admit  to  be  thus  moved.  In  such  cases,  instead  of 
moving  the  load  upon  the  plane,  the  plane  is  to  be  moved  under  or  against  the 
load.    Let  D  £,  fig.  3,  be  a  heavy  beam  secured  in  a  vertical  position  be- 


tween  guides,  F  6  and  H  I,  so  that  it  is  free  to  move  upward  or  downwaii 
but  not  latere^y.  Let  A  B  C  be  an  inclined  plane,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
placed  beneath  the  end  of  the  beam.  A  force  applied  to  the  back  of  this  plane 
A  C,  in  the  direction  C  B,  will  urge  the  plane  under  the  beam,  so  as  to  raise 
the  beam  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  4.  Thus,  while  the  inclined  plane 
is  moved  through  the  distance  C  B,  the  beam  is  raised  through  the  height  C  A. 


Fis.4. 
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When  tha  incUned  plane  is  applied  in  this  mannsT,  it  is  called  a  lotdge.  And 
i  if  the  power  ^[^ed  to  the  back  were  a  continued  presnre,  its  pmpoition  to 
J  ibe  weight  woukl  be  tltat  of  A  C  to  C  B>  It  follows,  tbarefore,  that  the  more 
acute  the  angle  B  is,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  wedge. 

In  some  casee  the  wedge  is  fbimed  of  two  inclined  planes,  placed  base  to 
base,  aa  lepreaented  in  fig.  5.    The  theoietienl  estimation  of  the  power  of 


this  machine  is  not  applicable  in  piactiee  with  any  degree  of  accmracy.  This 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  enormoua  proportion  which  the  friction  in  most  cases 
bears  to  the  theoredcal  value  of  the  power,  bat  still  ntore  to  the  nature  lA  the 
power  generally  used.  The  force  of  a  blow  is  of  a  nature  ao  wholly  different 
from  continned  forces,  soch  as  the  pressure  of  weights,  or  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  that  limy  admit  of  no  numerical  comparison. 
Hence  we  cannot  properly  atate  the  jHOportion  which  the  force  of  a  blow 
bears  to  the  amount  of  a  weight  or  reeistanoe.  The  wedge  is  almost  inraria-  > 
bly  urged  by  percuasion,  whUe  the  resistances  which  it  haa  to  oreroome  are 
at  constantly  forces  of  the  other  kind.  Although,  however,  no  exact  numeii- 
cal  comparison  can  be  made,  yet  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the 
wedge  is  more  and  more  powerful  aa  its  angle  is  more  acate. 

In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  wedges  are  used  where  enormous  fwce  is  to 
be  exerted  through  a  very  email  space.  Thus  it  is  resorted  to  for  splitting 
masses  of  timber  or  etone.  Ships  are  raised  m  docks  by  wedges  driven  under 
their  keels.  The  wedge  ia  the  principal  agent  in  the  oil-null.  The  seeds 
fiom  which  tho  oil  is  to  be  extracted  arc  introduced  into  hair  bags,  and  placed 
between  planes  of  hard  wood.  Wedges  inserted  between  the  bags  are  oriren 
by  allowing  heavy  beams  to  fall  on  them.  The  pressure  thus  excited  ia  so  in- 
tense, that  the  seeds  in  the  bags  are  formed  into  a  mass  nearly  aa  solid  as 
wood. 

Instances  have  occnired  in  which  the  wedge  haa  been  used  to  restore  a  toU 
teiing  edifice  to  its  perpendicular  position.  All  cutting  and  piercing  instru- 
menta,  such  as  knives,  razors,  sciasors,  chisels,  &c.,  naDs,  pins,  needles,  awls, 
&c.,  are  wedges.  Tha  angle  of  the  wedge,  in  these  cases,  is  more  oi  less 
■cuie,  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  ii  is  to  be  applied.  In  determining 
this,  two  things  are  to  be  considered — the  mechanical  power,  which  is  in* 
creased  by  diminishing  the  angle  of  the  wedge,  and  the  strength  of  the  uxd, 
which  ia  alwaya  diminished  by  the  same  cause.  There  ia,  thereftno,  a  practi- 
cal limit  to  the  inoreaae  of  the  power,  and  that  degree  of  sharpness  only  is  to 
be  given  to  the  tool  which  is  conaistem  with  the  strength  requisite  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  tools  intended  for  cutting  wood,  the 
angle  is  generally  abotu  30°.  For  iron,  it  is  from  50°  to  60°  ;  and  for  brass, 
from  60°  to  90° .  Tools  which  act  by  pressure  may  be  made  more  acute  than 
those  which  are  driven  by  s  blow ;  and,  in  general,  the  softer  and  more  yield- 
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ing  the  substance  to  be  divided  is,  and  the  less  the  power  required  to  act  upon 
it,  the  more  acute  the  wedge  may  be  constmcted. 

In  many  cases,  the  utility  of  the  wedge  depends  on  that  which  is  entirely 
omitted  in  its  theory,  viz.,  the  friction  which  arises  between  its  soxface  and  the  | 
substance  which  it  divides.  This  is  the  .case  when  pins,  bolts,  or  nails,  vn 
used  for  binding  the  parts  of  structures  together ;  in  which  case,  were  it  not 
for  the  friction,  they  would  recoU  from  their  places,  and  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Even  when  the  wedge  is  used  as  a  mechanical  engine,  the 
presence  of  friction  is  absolutely  iniUspensable  to  its  practical  utility.  The  \ 
power,  as  has  already  been  stated,  generally  acts  by  successive  blows,  md  is 
therefore  subject  to  constant  intermission,  and,  but  for  the  fncti<Hi,  the  wedge 
would  recoil  between  the  intervals  of  the  blows  with  as  much  force  aa  it  lud 
been  driven  forward.  Thus  the  object  of  the  labor  would  be  continually  frus- 
trated. The  friction,  in  this  case,  is  of  the  same  use  as  a  ratchei-whMl,  bm 
is  much  more  necessary,  as  the  power  applied  to  the  wedge  is  more  liable  to 
intermission  than  in  the  cases  where  ratcKet-wheels  are  generally  used. 

When  a  road  directly  ascends  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
inclined  plane  ;  but  it  will  not  lose  its  mechanical  character,  if,  instead  of  di- 
rectly ascending  toward  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  winds  successively  round  it, 
and  gradually  ascends,  so  as,  after  several  revolutions,  to  reach  the  top.  la 
the  same  manner  a  path  may  be  conceived  to  surround  a  piUar,  by  which  the 
ascent  may  be  facilitated  upon  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane.  WindiBf 
stairs  constructed  in  the  interior  of  great  columns  partake  of  this  chanctcr; 
for  although  the  ascent  be  produced  by  successive  steps,  yet  if  a  floor  codd  be 
made  sufficiently  rough  to  prevent  the  feet  from  slipping,  the  ascent  wodd  be 
accomplished  with  equid  facility.  In  such  a  case,  me  winding  path  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  inclined  plane,  bent  into  such  a  form  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  required  to  be  used.  It  wiE 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  such  an  adaptation  of  the  ia- 
clined  plane  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  and  it 
may  hence  be  easily  understood  that  a  sorew  is  nothing  more  than  an  indiaed 
plane  constructed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder. 

This  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent  by  the  following  contrivance :  Let  A  B, 
fig.  6,  be  a  conunon  round  ruler,  and  let  C  D  £  be  a  piece  of  white  paper  cm 

Fig.  6. 


in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  whose  height  G  D  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
die  ruler  A  B,  and  let  the  edge  C  £  of  the  paper  be  marked  with  a  broad 
black  line  :  let  the  edge  C  D  be  applied  to  the  ruler  A  B,  and,  being  attached 
thereto,  let  the  paper  be  rolled  round  the  ruler ;  the  ruler  will  then  present  the 
appearance  of  a  screw,  fig.  7,  the  thread  of  the  screw  being  msiked  by  the 
black  line  C  £,  winding  continually  round  the  ruler.  Let  D  F,  ^.  6,  be  eqml 
to  the  circumference  of  the  ruler,  and  draw  F  O  parallel  to  D  C,  and  G  H 
parallel  to  D  £,the  part  C  6  F  D  of  tihe  paperwill  exactly  surround  the  rder 
once ;  the  part  C  6  will  form  one  spire  of  die  thread,  and  may  be  consideted 
as  the  length  of  one  inclined  plane  surrounding  the  cylinder,  C  H  being  the 
corresponding  height,  and  G  H  the  base.  The  power  of  the  screw  does  aot, 
as  in  the  ordmary  cases  of  the  inclined  plane,  act  parallel  to  the  plane  or 
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thread,  bm  lat  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  A  B,  or,  what  is  to  the 
same  effect,  parallel  to  the  base  H  6  ;  therefore  the  proportion  of  the  power 
to  the  weight  will  be,  acpording  to  prinpiples  already  explained,  the  same  as  j 
that  of  C  H  to  the  space  thrpugh  which  the  power  moires  parallel  to  H  G  in  } 
one  rerolntion  of  the  screw.  H  C  is  evidently  the.  distance  between  the  sue-  < 
cessive  positions  of  the  thread  as  it  winds  round  the  cylinder ;  and  it  i^pears,  « 
from  what  has  been  just  stated,  that  the  less  thb  distance,  is,  or,  in  other  words,  j 
the  finer  the  thread  is,  the  more  powerful  the  machine  will  be. 

In  the  application  of  the  screw,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  notj  as  in  the 
inclined  plane  and  wedge,  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  plane  or  thread.  The 
power  is  usnally  transmitted  by  causing  the  screw  to  move  in  a  eoncave  cyl- 
inder, on  the  interior  surface  of  which  a  spiral  cavity  is  cut,  correspondmg 
exactly  to  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  in  which  the  thread  will  move  by  turn- 
ing round  the  screw  continually  in  the  same  direction.  This  hollow  cylinder 
la  usually  called  the  nut  or  concave  screw.  The  screw  surrounded  by  its  spiral 
thread  is  represented  in  fig.  8 ;  and  a  section  of  the  same  playing  in  the  nut 
is  represented  in  fig.  9. 


Fiff.8. 
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There  are  several  wajrs  in  whioh  the  effect  of  the  power  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  resistance  by  this  apparatus. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  nut  A  B  is  fixed.    If  the  screw  be  continually 
tQmeden4fs  aons^  by  a  lov«r  EF  inserted  in  (me  and  of  it,  it  wifl  be  moved 
in  the  Jbrection  CD^Tad^raacing  enery  Bevolntion  through  a  moe  eqnal  to  the  ' 
tiatance  between,  twa.oontigBDusi  tloeadsi  .  By  tnnung  the  JevM  ia  an  oppo- 
site directioii^  ikfb  smrenr  wiU  be  moved  in  the  direction  D  C.  . 

If  Ihe  Bcnrn  be-fiaosdveo  ai  t«:be  ineapaUeaitlMKiof  moling  IdngitudinaUy  I 
or  mvoteiBg^^Mt  lis  asis»  the>Ml  A  B  aoylM  tamed  upon  4he  sevew  by  a  lever,  « 
ssd  wi]liMire>0n.4hftaaraw.4ewn«d  G  or  4ow«id  D,  aceoiding  to  the  direotioii  ' 
in  which  4heikiver  is  turned. 

In  the  former  case,  we  have  supposed  the  nut  to  be  absolately  immovoable, 
•ad  in  die  latter  eaae^  the  awew  to>be«  absolately  iimnoveaUe.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  mit,/the«ih  capable  of  revolviBg^  is  aaeapaUe  of  moviag 
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longitudinBlly  ;  and  that  the  screw,  though  inc&p«bl«  of  nrolviag,  u  ciptble . 
of  moving  longitDdin&Uy.  In  that  cs»e,  by  turning  the  nut  A  B  upon  the  taew ' 
by  the  lever,  the  screw  will  be  urged  ia  the  direction  C  D  or  D  C,  tccordiii; 
to  the  w&y  in  which  the  nut  ia  turned. 

The  apparatus  may,  oo  the  cootraiy,  be  so  arranged,  that  the  nnt,  ihmgh 
incapable  of  revolving,  is  capable  of  moving  longitudin^j ;  and  the  icnw, 
though  capable  of  revolring,  is  incapable  of  moving  longitadinaUy.  Id  ihis 
case,  by  turning  the  screw  in  the  one  direction,  or  in  the  other,  the  nut  A  B 
will  be  urged  in  the  direction  C  D  or  D  C. 

All  these  various  arrangements  may  be  observed  in  different  ^^cuioiii  to 
the  machine. 

A  screw  may  be  cut  upon  a  cylinder  by  placing  the  cyliader  in  a  tDmiog- 
lalhe,  and  giving  it  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis.  The  cutting  point  is  then 
presented  to  the  cylinder,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  U  sacb  i 
rate  as  to  be  carried  through  the  diataace  between  the  intended  thread,  while 
the  cylinder  revolves  once.  The  relative  motione  of  the  cutting  point  ud  the 
cylinder  being  preserved,  with  perfect  unirormity,  the  thread  will  be  cut  {nm 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  shape  of  the  threadB'may  be  either  sqoaie,  as  in 
fig.  8,  or  triangular,  u  in  fig.  10. 


The  screw  is  generally  used  in  cases  where  severe  pressure  is  to  bo  excited 
through  small  spaces  ;  it  is  therefore  the  agent  in  most  presses.     In  fig.  11, 


die  nnt  is  fixed,  and  by  taming  the  lever,  which  passes  thioogh  the  head  ol 
the  screw,  a  pressure  is  excited  upon  any  substance  plaoed  upon  the  jdale  in- 
mediately  under  die  end  of  the  screw.  In  fig.  IZ,  the  screw  is  inc^tUe  ti 
revolving,  but  is  capable  of  advancing  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  On  Ai 
other  hand,  the  nut  is  capable  of  revolving,  but  does  not  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  screw.  When  the  nnt  is  tumwl  by  means  of  the  screw  inserted  ia 
it,  the  screw  adv&nces  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  urges  the  board  which 
is  attached  to  it  upward,  so  as  to  press  any  su^tance  placed  between  it  and 
the  fixed  board  above. 

In  cases  where  liquids  or  juices  are  to  be  expressed  liom  B<^d  bodies,  the 
screw  is  the  agent  generally  employed.    It  is  also  used  in  coining,  whw«  ths 
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Fig.  12. 


litilli 


impression  of  a  die  is  to  be  made  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  and  in  the  same  way 
in  producing  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  wax  or  other  substance  adapted  to 
receive  it.  When  soft  and  light  materials,  such  as  cotton,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  a  convenient  bulk  for  transportation,  the  screw  is  used  to  compress  them, 
and  they  are  thus  reduced  into  hard,  dense  masses.  In  printing,  formerly, 
the  paper  was  urged  by  a  severe  and  sudden  pressure  upon  the  types  by 
means  jof  a  screw. 

As  the  mechanical  power'of  the  screw  depends  upon  the  relatire  magnitude 
of  the  circumference  through  which  the  power  revolves,  and  the  distance. be- 
tween the  threads,  it  b  evident,  that,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  machine, 
we  must  either  increase  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts,  or 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  the  thread.  Although  diere  is  no  limit  in  theory  to 
the  increase  of  the  mechanical  efficacy  by  these  means,  yet  practical  incon* 
Tenience  arises  which  effectually  prevents  that  increase  being  carried  beyond 
a  certain  extent.  If  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts  be  increased,  the  same 
difficuhy  arises  as  was  already  explained  in  the  wheel  and  axle  :  the  space 
through  which  the  power  should  act  would  be  so  unwieldy,  that  its  applica- 
tion would  become  impracticable.  If,  on  the  ,other  hand,  ^e  power  of  the 
machine  he  increased  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  thread,  the  strength  of 
the  thread  will  be  so  diminished,  that  a  slight  resistance  will  tear  it  from  the 
cylinder.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
machine  being  those  in  which  the  greatest  resistances  are  to  be  overcome,  the 
object  will  evidently  be  defeated  if  the  means  chosen  to  increase  that  power 
deprive  the  machine  of  the  strength  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  force  to 
which  it  is  to  be  submitted. 

These  inconveniences  are  removed  by  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Hunter,  which, 
while  it  gives  to  the  machine  all  the  requisite  strength  an^  compactness,  allows 
it  to  have  an  almost  unlimited  degree  of  mechanical  efficacy. 
,  This  contrivance  consists  in  £e  use  of  two  screws,  the  threads  of  which 
may  have  any  strength  and  magnitude,  but  which  have  a  very  small  difference 
of  breadth.  While  the  working  point  is  urged  forward  by  that  which  has  the 
greater  thread,  it  is  drawn  back  by  that  which  has  the  less  ;  so  that,  during 
each  revolution  of  the  screw,  instead  of  being  advanced  through  a  space  equid 
to  the  magnitude  of  either  of  the  threads,  it  moves  through  a  space  equal  to 
their  difference.  The  mechanical  power  of  such  a  machine  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  a  single  screw,  having  a  thread  whose  magnitude  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  magnitudes  of  Uie  two  threads  just  mentioned. 

Thus,  without  inconveniently  increasing  the  sweep  of  the  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  diminishing  the  thread  until  the  necessary  strength  is 
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lost,  the  machine  will  acquire  an  efficacy  limited  by  nothing  but  the  tnilloeM 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  threads. 

Fig.  13. 


This  principle  was  first  applied  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  13.  A  is 
the  greater  thread,  piapng  in  the  fixed  nut ;  B  is  the  lesser  thread,  cut  upon  a 
smaller  cylinder,  and  playing  in  a  coneare  screw,  cut  within  the  greater  cyl- 
inder. During  every  revolution  of  tho'screw,  the  cylinder  A  descends  tlimi^ 
a  space  equal  to  the  dislanee  between  its  threads.  At  the  same  tine,  the 
smaller  cylinder  B  ascends  through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
threads  cut  upon  it :  the  effect  is,  that  the  boitfd  D  descenda  through  a  spice 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  threads  upon  A  and  the  threads  upon  6, 
and  the  machine  has  a  power  proportionate  to  tne  smallness  of  this  differeoce. 

Thus,  suppose  the  screw  A  has  twenty  threads  in  an  inch,  while  the  screw 
B  has  twenty«one :  during  one  revolution,  the  screw  A  will  descend  tfaioogli 
a  space  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  If,  during  this  motioD,  tbe 
screw  B  did  not  turn  within  A,  the  board  D  would  be  advanced  thiougli  tlie 
twentieth  t>f  an  inch ;  but  because  the  hollow  screw  within  A  turns  vpoo  B, 
the  screw  B  will,  relatively  te  A,  be  raised  in  one  revolution  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  twenty-first  part  of  an  inch;  Thus,  while  the  board  D  is  deprnsed 
tbffough  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  by  the  ecrew  A,  it  is  raised  through  the  twen- 
ty-first of  an  inch  by  ike  screw  B.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  depressed 
urough  a  space  equid  to  the  excess  of  ihe  twentieth  of  an  inch  afaore  the 
twenty-^first  of  an  inch — that  is,  toougfa  the  four  hundi^  and  twentieth  of  to 
inch. 

The  power  of  this  naefatne  will,  therefore,  be  exi^essed  by  the  nunber  of 
times  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  wh  is  contained  in  the  drcoB- 
rence  through  which  the  power  moves. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  at  present,  the  airangement  ii 
somewhat  different.  The  two  threads  are  usually  cut  on  different  pans  of  tbe 
same  cylinder.  If  nota  be  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  theee,  which  are  ci- 
pable  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  but  not  of  reviving,  it  is  en- 
dent  that  by  turning  the  serew  onee  round,  each  nut  will  be  advanced  thnm^ 
a  space  equal  to  the  breaddi  of  the-  respective  threads.  By  this  means  the 
two  nuts  will  either  approach  each  other,  or  mutually  recede,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  screw  is  turned,  through  a  space  equal  to  the  dineroKe 
of  the  breadth  of  the  threada,  and  they  will  exert  a  force  either  in  corapressni^ 
or  extending  any  substance  placed  between  diem;  jHPoportionate  to  the  sosfi* 
ness  of  that  difference. 

A  toothed  wheel  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  nut,  so  that  the  same  qual- 
ity by  which  the  revolution  of  the  screw  urges  the  nut  forward  is  applied  to 
make  the  wheel  revolve.    The  screw  is  in  this  case  called  an  en^ess  scnv, 
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becmw  its  actiw  upon  tlu  whed  nwir  be  coDUnned  without  limit.  Thia  ap- 
plicaiion  erf*  the  icnw  is  r^«Mnted  ta  6g.  14.  P  ia  the  winch  to  which  the 
I  power  ia  apfrfied ;  and  ila  effect  at  the  cireumfeteDce  of  the  wheel  is  eatimated 
'  IB  the  ssnw  maimet  as  the  effect  of  the  screw  upon  the  dqI.  This  effect  is  to 
be  considered  aa  a  power  acting  upon  the  cittnunference  of  the  wheel ;  and  its 
proportion  to  the  weight  or  resistance  is  to  be  calcnlated  in  the  same  manner 
■s  the  proportion  of  Ute  power  to  the  weight  in  the  wheel  and  axle. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  screw  as  an  engine  used  to  overcome  great 
lesistanoes.  It  is  also  eminently  useful  in  several  departments  of  en>erimeDtal 
Kience,  for  the  measurement  of  very  minnte  modons  and  spaces,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  couhl  scarcely  be  aacertained  by  any  other  means.  The  reiy 
■low  modoa  which  may  be  imparted  to  the  end  of  a  screw,  by  a  very  consid- 
erable modon  in  the  power,  renders  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  thia  purpose. 
To  explain  the  roaoner  in  which  it  ia  applied — suppose  a  screw  to  be  ao  cut 
as  (o  have  GUy  threads  in  an  inch,  each  revolution  of  the  screw  will  advance 
it!  point  through  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch.  Now,  suppose  the  head  of  the 
screw  to  be  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  an  inch,  the  cbcumference  of  the  head 
will  be  something  more  than  three  inches  ;  this  msy  be  easily  divided  inbi  a 
lioodred  equal  parts  distinctly  visible.  If  a  fixed  index  be  presented  to  this 
graduated  circumference,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  may 
be  dieerved,  by  noting  the  paasage  of  one  division  of  the  head  under  the  index. 
Since  one  entire  revolution  of  the  head  moves  the  point  through  the  fiftieth  of 
ui  inch,  ono  division  will  correspond  to  the  five  thousandth  of  an  inch.  In 
order  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  point  of  the  screw  in  this  case,  a  fine  wire 
ia  attached  to  it,  which  b  carried  across  the  field  of  view  of  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope, by  which  the  motion  is  so  magnified  as  to  be  distinctly  perceptible. 

A  screw  used  for  such  purposes  is  called  a  irucTomettr  tertw.  Such  an  ap- 
paratus is  tisually  attached  to  the  limbs  of  graduated  inatnunenta,  for  the  pur- 
[M»ea  of  aatronomical  and  other  observalioo.  Without  the  aid  of  this  appara- 
tus, no  observation  coidd  be  taken  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  amount  of 
he  smalleat  division  upon  the  limb.  Thus,  if  an  instrument  for  measuring 
uigles  were  divided  into  small  arches  of  one  minute,  and  an  angle  were  ob- 
lerved  which  brought  the  index  of  the  inatrument  to  some  point  between  two 
livisiona,  ire  could  only  conclude  that  the  observed  angle  must  consist  of 
i  certain  number  of  degrees  and  minutes,  together  with  an  additional  number 
>f  seconds,  which  would  be  unknown,  inssmuch  as  there  would  be  no  means 
)f  aecertaining  the  fraction  of  a  minute  between  the  index  and  the  adjacent 
livision  of  the  instrument.  But  if  a  screw  be  provided,  the  point  of  which 
Doves  throogb  a  space  equal  to  one  division  of  the  instrument,  with  sixty  revo- 
otions  of  the  head,  and  the  head  itself  be  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parte, 
ach  complete  revolution  of  the  screw  will  correspond  to  the  sixtieth  part  of 
.  minute,  or  to  one  second,  and  each  division  on  the  head  of  the  screw  will 
orrespond  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  The  index  being  attached  to 
his  screw,  let  the  head  be  turned  until  the  index  be  moved  from  its  observed 
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positioii  to  the  adjacent  division  of  the  limb.  The  number  of  complete  rero- 
lotions  of  the  screw  necessary  to  accomplish  this  will  be  the  number  of  sec- 
onds ;  and  the  nmnber  of  parts  of  a  revolution  over  the  complete  number  of 
revolutions  will  be  the  hundredth  parts  of  a  second  necessaiy  to  be  added  to 
the  dogrees  and  minutes  primarily  observed. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  to  angular  instruments  that  the  micrometer  screw  is 
applicable  ;  any  spaces  whatever  may  be  measured  by  it.  An  instance  of  its 
mechanical  application  may  be  mentioned  in  a  steel-yard,  an  instromeot  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  weights  by  a  given  weight,  sliding  on  a  long  grad- 
uated arm  of  a  lever.  The  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  at  which  this  weigbt 
counterpoises  the  weight  to  be  ascertained,  serves  as  a  measure  to  the  snrouot 
of  that  weight.  When  the  sliding  weight  happens  to  be  placed  between  two 
divisions  of  the  arm,  a  micrometer  screw  is  used  to  ascertain  the  fractioo  of 
the  division. 

Hunter's  screw,  already  described,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  micrometri* 
cal  purposes  ;'8ince  the  motion  of  the  point  maybe  rendered  indefinitely  slow, 
without  requiring  an  exquisitely  fine  thready  such  as,  in  the  single  screw,  would 
in  this  case  be  necessary. 
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It  is  known  tkatihe  contiaQ^d  applkatiM  ci  heal  to  a  solid  cAwes  it  nlti- 
malely  to  mm  into  ihe  liquid  ibtin.  We  prepoae,  ]&  the  present  disoonrse,  to 
examine  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  by  the  continned  application  of 
heat  to  a  liquid. 

Let  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  glass  flask  of  considerable  size, 
and  then  closed  so  as  to  prerent  the  escape  of  any  vapor.  Let  this  vessel  be 
now  placed  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  laaop,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  it  contains 
to  boil.  For  a  <R>nsiderable  time  the  water  will  be  observed  to  boil,  and  ap- 
parently to  diminish  in  quantity,  until  at  length  all  the  water  disappears,  and 
the  vessel  is  apparently  empQr.  If  the  vessel  be  now  removed  from  the  lamp, 
and  suspended  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  its  surface 
will  presently  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  dewy  moisture ;  and  at  length  a 
quantity  of  water  will  coUect  in  the  bottom  of  it  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
in  it  at  the  conunencement  of.  the  process.  That  no  water  has  at  any  period 
of  the  experiment  escaped  from  it  may  be  easily  determined  by  performing  the 
9xperiment  with  the  glass  flask  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  counter- 
poised by  a  sufficient  weight  suspended  from  the  other  arm.  The  equilibrium 
will  be  preserved  throughout,  and  the  vessel  wiU  be  found  to  have  the  same 
weighty  when  to  all  appearance  it  is  empty,  as  when  it  contains*  the  liquid 
ivater.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  water  exists  in  the  vessel  in  every 
itage  of  the  process,  but  that  it  becomes  invisible  when  the  process  of  boiling 
las  «M>ntinued  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  invisiUe,  provid^  the  flask  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  consid- 
erably elevated.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  su^iended  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
vater,  the  water  which  it  contains  will  contmne  to  be  invisible  ;  but  the  mo- 
nent  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  boiling  water,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  the 
vater  will  again  become  visible,  as  above  mentioned,  forming  a  dew  on  the 
[iner  snrlace,  and  finally  coUectmg  in  the  bottom  as  in  the  conunencement  of 
be  experiment. 
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In  fact,  the  liquid  has,  by  the  process  of  boiling,  been  oonTerted  into  e^por 
or  steantj  which  is  a  body  similar  in  its  leading  properties  to  common  air,  siid, 
like  it,  is  invisible.  It  will  hereafter  appear  that  it  likewise  possesses  the 
property  of  elasticity  and  other  mechanical  qualities  enjoyed  by  gases  in  gen- 
eral. 

Again,  let  an  open  vessel  be  filled  with  water  at  60^,  and  placed  in  a  mer- 
curifd  bath,  which  is  maintained  by  a  fire  or  lamp  applied  to  it  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  230^.  Place  a  thermometer  in  the  water,  and  it  will  be  observed  grad- 
ually to  rise  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  increased  by  the  heat  which  it 
receives  from  the  mercury  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The  water  wiU  steadily 
rise  in  this  manner  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  212^ ;  but  here  the  ther- 
mometer immersed  in  it  will  become  stationary.  At  the  same  time  the  water 
contained  in  the  vessel  will  become  agitated,  and  its  surface  will  present  the 
same  appearance  as  if  bubbles  of  air  were  rising  from  the  bottom,  and  issniiig 
at  the  top.  A  cloudy  vapor  will  be  given  off  in  large  quantities  from  its  sur- 
face. This  process  is  called  ebtdlitwn  or  boiUng,  If  it  be  continued  for  any 
considerable  time,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel  will  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished ;  and  at  length  every  particle  of  it  will  disappear,  and  the  vessel  will 
remain  empty.  During  the  whple  of  this  process,  the  thermometer  immetwd 
in  the  water  will  remain  stationary  at  212^. 

Now,  it  will  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the  water  !  It  cannot  be  im- 
agined that  it  has  been  annihilated.  We  shall  be  able  to  answer  this  by  adopt- 
ing means  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  particle  of  matter  from  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  water  into  the  atmosphere  or  elsewhero.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
top  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water  is  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  neck 
communicating  with  a  tube,  and  let  that  tube  be  carried  into  another  dose  ves- 
sel removed  from  the  cistern  of  heated  meroury,  and  plunged  in  another  cistan 
of  cold  water.    Such  an  a|^[>anitus  is  represented  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.1. 


A  is  a  cistern  of  heated  mercury,  in  which  the  glass  vessel  B,  containing 
water,  is  immersed.  From  the  top  of  the  vessel  B  proceeds  a  glass  tube  C 
inclining  downward,  and  entering  a  glass  vessel  D,  which  is  immersed  in  a  cis- 
tern £  of  cold  water.  If  the  process  already  described  be  continaed  until  the 
water  by  constant  ebullition  has  disappeared,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
vessel  B,  it  will  be  found  that  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  collected  in  the 
sel  D  ;  and  if  this  water  be  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  exactly  the 
weight  80.  the  water  had  which  was  originally  placed  in  the  vessel  B.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  apparent  that  the  water  has  passed  by  the  process  of  boiling 
from  one  vessel  to  the  other ;  but,  in  its  passage,  it  was  not  perceptible  by  the 
sight.  The  tube  C  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  B  had  the  same  appear- 
ance exactly  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  That  they  are 
not  merely  filled  with  atmospheric  air  in  the  vessel,  may,  however,  bo  easily 
proved.  When  the  process  of  boiling  first  commences,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tube  C  is  cold,  and  the  inner  surface  dry.     When  the  process  of  eboliition 
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has  continued  a  short  time,  the  tube  G  will  become  gradually  heated,  and  the 
inner  sniface  of  it  covered  with  moisture.  After  a  time,  however,  this  moist- 
ure disappears,  and  the  tube  attains  the  temperature  of  212^.  In  this  state 
it  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  B  to  the 
vessel  D. 

These  effects  are  easily  explained.  The  water  in  the  vessel  B  is  incapable  \ 
of  receiving  any  higher  temperature  than  212^,  consistently  with  its  retaining 
the  liquid  form.  Small  portions,  therefore,  are  constantly  converted  into  steam 
by  the  heat  receired  from  the  surrounding  mercury,  and  bubbles  of  steam  are 
formed  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  B .  These  bubbles,  being  very  much 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water,  rise  rapidly  through  the  water,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  bubbles  of  air  would,  and  produce  that  peculiar  agitation  at 
its  surface  which  has  been  taken  as  the  external  indication  of  boiling.  They 
escape  from  the  surface,  and  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
steam  thus  coUected,  when  it  first  enters-  the  tube  C,  is  cooled  below  the  tem- 
perature of  21 2<^  by  the  surface  of  the  tube  ;  and  consequently,  being  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  in  the  state  of  vapor  at  any  lower  temperature  than  212^,  it  is 
reconverted  into  water,  and  forms  the  dewy  moisture  which  is  observed  in  the 
commencement  of  the  process  on  the  interior  of  the  tube  C.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  tube  C  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  the 
moisture  which  was  previously  collected  upon  its  inner  surface  is  again  con- 
verted into  steam.  As  the  quantity  of  steam  evolved  from  the  water  in  B  in- 
creases, it  drives  before  it  the  steam  previously  collected  in  the  tube  C,  and 
forces  it  into  the  vessel  B.  Here  it  encounters  the  inner  surface  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  is  kept  constantly  cold  by  being  surrounded  with  the  cold  water  in 
which  it  is  immersed  ;  and  the  vapor,  being  thus  immediately  reduced  below 
the  temperature  of  212^,  is  reconverted  into  water.  At  first  it  collects  in  a 
dew  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  D  ;  but  as  this  accumulates,  it  drops  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  forms  a  more  considerable  quantity.  As  the  quantity 
of  water  is  observed  to  be  gradually  diminished  in  the  vessel  B,  the  quantity 
will  be  found  to  be  gradually  increased  in  the  vessel  D  ;  and  if  the  operation 
f  be  suspended  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  water  in  the  two  vessels 
[  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  water  in  D  is  exactly  equal  to 
•  the  weight  which  the  water  in  B  has  lost. 

I      The  demonstration  is,  therefore,  perfect,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
boiling  water  in  the  vessel  B  is  produced  by  the  conversion  of  that  water  into 
steam  by  the  heat. .   In  the  process  first  described,  when  the  top  of  the  vessel 
B  was  supposed  to  be  open,  this  steam  made  its  escape  into  the  air,  where  it 
was  first  dispersed,  and  subsequently  cooled  in  separate  particles,  and  was  de- 
posited in  minute  globules  of  moisture  on  the  ground  and  on  surrounding  objects. 
In  reviewing  this  process,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  vessel  B  is  incapable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  contained  in  it  above  212^.     This  presents  an  obvious  analogy  to  the 
process  of  liquefaction,  and  leads  to  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature  which  are 
attended  with  a  like  result. '  We  must  either  infer  that  the  water,  having  ar- 
rived at  212^,  received  no  more  heat  from  the  mercury  ;  or  that  such  heat,  if 
received,  is  incapable  of  affecting  the  thermometer  ;  or,  finally,  that  the  steam 
which  passes  off,  carries  this  heat  with  it.    That  the  water  receives  heat  from 
the  mercury  will  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  vessel  B  be  removed  from 
the  mercury,  other  things  remaining  as  before,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
will  rapidly  rise,  and,  if  the  fire  bl9  (Continued,  it  will  even  boil ;  but  so  long  as 
the  vessel  B  remains  immersed,  it  prevents  the  mercury  from  increasing  in 
temperature.     It  therefore  receives  that  heat  which  would  otherwise  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  quicksilver. 
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If  a  theriDoinetar  be  iramerMd  in  the  steun  which  odlseta  ia  dw  appn  mnt 
of  the  Teuel  B,  it  will  show  the  Bame  temperature  (of  21S°)  as  the  water  mm 
whicli  it  ia  Taiged.  The  heU,  thwefoKt  leceived  from  the  nwremy  is  deaily 
not  imparted  in  a  sensible  fonn  to  the  Bteaaii  whkhhu  the  same  lea^sfanire 
in  the  form  of  steam  as  it  had  in  the  fonn  of  water.  The  result  of  inre8tin> 
tioDs  respecting  liquefaction  would  lead  ns,  by  analogy,  to  soapect  tliat  uie 
heat  imparted  by  the  mercury  to  th&  water  has  become  latent  in  the  stsam,  asd 
is  inBlnimental  t»  the  conrenioa  of  wUer  into  sleam,  in  the  same  ataamer  as 
heat  wu  formerly  found  to  be  ins^nmental  to  the  cnnveisioa  of  ice  into  water. 
As  the  fact  was  in  that  case  detected  by  mixing  ine  with  water,  ao  we  shall,  in 
the  present  instance,  try  it  by  a  like  test,  viz.,  by  mixing  steam  wtih  wntei. 
Let  about  fire  and  a  half  ^ooDces  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  be  placed 
in  a  vesael  A  (fig.  2),  and  let  another  resael,  B/  in  which  water  ie  kept  coa- 


proceeding  from  the  top,  so  that  the  steam  may.  be  conducted  from 
cape  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  A.  Ab  the  steam  issues  from  the  p^,  it  will  be  immediately  reconvened 
into  water  by  the  cold  water  which  it  enters  ;  and,  by  continuing  this  process, 
the  water  in  A  will  be  gradually  healed  by  the  steam  combined  with  it  and 
received  through  the  pipe  C.  If  this  process  be  continued  nntil  the  water  in 
A  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  212°,  it  will  boil.  Let  it  then  be  wei^wd, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  six  and  a  half  ounces  ;  whence  we  infer  that  ooe 
ounce  of  water  has  been  received  from  the  vessel  B  in  the  form  of  steam,  sad 
has  been  reconverted  into  water  by  the  inferior  tempsratuie  of  the  water  in  A. 
Now,  this  ounce  of  water  received  in  the  form  of  steam  into  the  vesael  A  bid, 
when  in  that  form.the  temperature  of  212°.  It  is  now  converted  into  the  liqsid 
form,  and  still  retains  the  same  temperature  of  312°  ;  but  it  bos  caused  the  in 
and  a  half  ounces  of  water  with  which  it  has  been  mixed,  to  rise  from  the  tsn- 
peratnre  of  32^  to  the  temperature  of  212°,  and  this  toithoiu  losing  any  leofm- 
lw»  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  returning  to  the  liquid  state,  it  kit 
parted  with  as  much  heat  as  is  capable  of  rauing  five  and  a  half  times  its  on 
weight  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  This  beat  is  combined  with  the  stain, 
though  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer  ;  and  was,  therefore,  huent.  Hid  it 
been  sensible  in  the  water  in  B,  it  would  have  caused  the  water  to  have  ntn 
through  a  number  of  thermometric  degrees,  amoundng  to  five  and  a  half  tisM 
the  excess  of  212°  above  32°  :  that  is,  through  five  and  a  half  times  1 80^ ;  ix 
it  has  caused  live  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  receive  an  eqMl 
increase  of  temperature.  But  five  and  a  half  times  1^°  ia  990^,  or,  to  nw 
round  numbers  (for  minute  accuracy  is  not  here  our  object),  1,000°.  Itfollon, 
therefore,  that  an  oonce  of  water,  in  passing  trom  the  liquid  state  at  212°  m 
the  state  of  sleam  at  212'',  receives  as  much  heat  as  would  be  sufficieni  v> 
raise  it  through  1,000  thermometric  degrees,  if  that  heat,  instead  of  becoming 
latent,  had  been  sensible. 
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The  fact  that  the  steam  inta  which  the  water  is  coDverted  contaiDS  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  latent  heat,  ai|d  the  computation  of  the  exact  amount  of 
that  quantity  will  be  more  cleariy  understood  if  we  compare  the  effects  pro- 
f  daced  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  water  at  213°  and  an  ounee  of  steam  at  212°, 
I  respectively,  with  five-  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°.    We  have  seen  that 
an  ounce  of  steam  at  212^,  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^, 
I  forms  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  212^.    Now,  if  one  ounce  of  water  at 
212^  be  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  the  mixture  will 
have  a  temperature  of  about  60°.     In  fact,  the  180°,  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  ounce  of  water  at  212°  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  five  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water  at  32°,  are  distributed  through  the  mixture  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity  of  water,  so  that  each  of  the  five  and  a  half  ounces  receives  the 
same  increment  of  temperature ;  and  the  loss  of  temperature  which  the  ounce 
of  water  at  212°  sustains  is  equally  divided  among  the  other  five  and  a  half 
ounces.    Now,  the  mixture,  in  this  case,  having  a  temperature  of  only  60°, 
while,  in  the  case  where  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  was  mixed  with  five  and 
a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  the  mixture  had  the  temperature  of  212°,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  steam  from  which  the  increased  heat  is  all  derived  contains  so 
much  more  heat  than  the  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  from  the  temperature  of  60° 
to  the  temperature  of  212°,  <»  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  as  would  be 
requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  152^  of  temperature.    This 
quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplying  152^  by  six  and  a  half, 
which  will  give  a  product  of  983^»  being  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  determined  by  the  former  calculation. 

On  a  subject  so  important  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam^  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting here  to  mention  some  of  the  means  by<  which  Dr.  BlacK,  the  discoverer 
of  latent  heat,  computed  the  quantity  absoibed  by  water  in  its  conversion  into 
Fapor. 

If  a  given  weight  of  water  be  exposed  to  a  regular  eouree  of  heat,  and  the 
ime  required  to  rais^iit  from  the  temperature  of  50^  to  its  boiling  point  be  ob« 
lerved,  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  heat  per  minute  may  be  computed.  Let 
be  time  be  then  observed  iwhieh  el^^s  horn  the  commencement  of  the  ebul* 
ition  to  the  total  disappeaiaaoe.of  the  water ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  in  each 
ninute  the  same  quantity  of  beat  was  eommnnicated'  to  the  boiling  water  as 
vas  comnianicated. before  ebulhtion  commenced,  tha  quantity  of  heat  carried 
)ff  by  the  steam  msy  easily.be  calculated.  -fkHue' water  placed  in  a  tin  vessel 
»n  a  red-hot  iron,  was  lebsearved  to  rise  £rom  50^  lo  212^  in  four  minutes,  being 
t  the  rate  of  for^anda  half  degrees  per  minute.  Thesame  water  boiled  off 
(i  twenty  minutes.  If.  it  received  during  eaeh  <tf  these  twenty  mititttes  forty 
nd  a  half  degrees  of  heat,  it  must  have  carried  off  as  much  heat-  in  the  form 
f  steam  a»  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  water  through  twenty  times  forty  and  n 
alf  degrees,  or  810^  ;  a  result  corresponding  nearly  with  the  quantity  of  lalent 
eat  already  determined. 

If  wateir  su^aoittedto  pressufe  be  laiseA  tO'tbe.tenqiemtureof  ^OO^^and  the 
louth  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  be  theut  raddenlyepenedi  about  a  fifth 
r  the  inrhole  quantity  of  water  will  es^pe:in:the  form  of  eiean,  aiid*the  tem^ 
erature  of  the  remamderiwiU  immediately  fiiU  li»212P;.  « Thus^llie  whole  mass 
*  water  hag  suddenly  lest  186^  of  temperature,  which  is  ail  earned  aiway  by 
ae  lifth  of  the  mass  in  the  finnn  <jf  steam.  Thus,  the  heat  which' has  become 
Cent  in  the  steapi  will  be  determined  4}y  mnltiplyuig  188^  hy  five,* which 
ves  a  product  of  940^.  The  steam,  ihereibre,  is  water  >  combined  widi  at 
aat  940^  of  heatt  the  presence. of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermom- 
er. 
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The  close  coincidence  of  these  early  observations  of  Dr.  Black  with  the  re- 
sults of  more  recent  experiments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  observations  made  by  five  distinguished  philosophers  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  in  the  process  of  vaporization  at  212° : 
Watt,950O;  Southern,  9450 ;  Lavoisier,  l,000O;  Rumfoni,  1,004^8;  Des- 
pretz,  9550  8. 

The  average  of  all  these  is  about  980^  ;  so  that  the  round  number  of  IfiOGP 
may  be  taken  as  a  close  approximation  to  the  latent  heat  of  steam  raised  from 
water  at  the  temperature  of  212^. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  knowledge  from  these  experiments  which  thej  ue 
capable  of  imparting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  very  carefully  how  water 
comports  itself  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

If  water  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  with  a  thermometer  immersed,  on  dif- 
ferent days,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fixed  temperature  which  it  assumes  io 
boiling  will  be  subject  to  a  variation  within  certain  small  limits.  Thus,  atone 
time  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  210^ ;  while,  at  others,  the 
thermometer  immersed  in  it  will  rise  to  213^ ;  and,  on  difiTerent  occasions,  it 
will  fix  itself  at  different  points  within  these  limits.  It  will  also  be  found,  if 
the  same  experiment  be  performed  at  the  same  time  in  distant  places,  that  the 
boiling  points  will  be  subject  to  a  like  variation.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inqaiie 
what  cause  produces  this  variation ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause,  by  examining  what  other  physical  efiects  undergo  a  simultaneoos 
change. 

If  we  observe  the  height  of  a  barometer  at  the  time  of  making  each  ezpen- 
ment,  we  shall  find  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  between  it  and  the  boil- 
ing temperature.  Invariably,  whenever  the  barometer  stands  at  the  same  height, 
the  boiling  temperature  will  be  the  same.  Thus,  if  the  barometer  stand  at 
thirty  inches,  the  boiling  temperature  will  be  212^.  If  the  barometer  fall  to 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches,  the  thermometer  stands  at  a  small  fraction  aboTe 
2 1 1^.  If  the  barometer  rise  to  thirty  and  a  half  inches,  the  boiling  temperature 
rises  to  nearly  213^.  The  variation  in  the  boiling  temperature  is,  then,  ic- 
companied  by  a  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  bj  the 
barometer ;  and  it  is  constantly  found  that  the  boiling  point  will  remain  un- 
changed so  long  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  remains  unchanged,  and  that  eveiy 
increase  in  the  one  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  other. 

From  these  facts  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  pressure  excited  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  has  a  tendency  to  resist  its  ebullition,  and  to  make  it  necessarr, 
before  it  can  boil,  that  it  should  receive  a  higher  temperature  ;  and,  on  the  coo- 
traiy,  that  every  diminution  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  will  girt 
an  increased  facility  to  the  process  of  ebullition,  or  will  cause  that  process  10 
take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  As  these  fiicts  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  theory  of  heat,  it  may  be  useful  to  verify  them  by  direct  experi- 
ment 

If  the  variable  pressure  excited  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  atmo- 
sphere be  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  boiling  temperature,  it  must  happen 
that  any  change  of  pressure  produced  by  artificial  means  on  the  surface  of  the 
^  water  must  likewise^  change  the  boiling  point,  according  to  the  same  law. 
Thus,  if  a  pressure  considerably  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  be  ex- 
cited on  a  liquid,  the  boiling  point  may  be  expected  to  rise  considerably  abore 
212^ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  submitted  to  a  considerably  diminisbed 
pressure,  the  water  would  boil  below  212^. 

Let  B,  fig.  3,  be  a  strong  spherical  vessel  of  brass,  supported  on  a  stand  S, 
under  which  is  placed  a  large  spirit  lamp  L,  or  other  means  of  heating  it.    Is 
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the  top  of  this  Teasel  are  three  apertares,  in  two  of  which  are  screwed  a  ther- 
mometer Ty  the  bolb  of  which  enters  the  hollow  brass  sphere,  and  a  stopcock 
C,  which  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  to  confine  the  steam,  or  allow 
it  to  escape.  In  the  third  aperture,  at  the  top,  is  screwed  a  long  barometer 
tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  extends  neiairly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  spherical  vessel  B.  In  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  is  placed  a 
quantity  of  mercury,  the  surface  of  which  rises  to  some  height  above  &e  lower 
end  of  the  tube  A.  Over  the  mercury  is  poured  a  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to 
half  fill  the  vessel  B.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  screws  are  made  tight 
80  as  to  confine  the  water,  and  the  lamp  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  vessel ;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  raised,  and  steam  is  produced,  which,  being  con- 
fined within  the  vessel,  exerts  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
resists  its  ebullition.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  is  communicated  to  tne  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  it  forces  a  portion 
of  the  mercury  into  the  tube  A,  which  presently  rises  above  the  point  where 
ihe  tube  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  vessel  B.  As  the  action  of  the  lamp 
continues,  the  thermometer  T  exhibits  a  gradually  increasing  temperature ; 
while  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  shows  the  force  with  which  Uie-  steam 
presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  B,  this  column  being  balanced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam.  Thus,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  steam  at 
he  same  moment  may  always  be  observed  by  inspecting  th6  thermometer  T 
md  the  tnbe  A.  When  the  column  in  the  tube  A  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
10  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  B,  then  the  pressure  of 
he  steam  w^ill  be  equivalent  to  double  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  because 
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the  tubo  A  being  open  at  the  top,  the  atoioephere  presses  on  the  snzfaee  of  the 
mercury  in  it.  The  thermometer  T  will  be  observed  gradually  to  rise  until  it 
attains  the  temperature  of  212^ ;  but  it  will  not  stop  there,  as  it  woold  do  if 
immersed  in  water  boiled  in  an  open  yessel.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue to  rise  ;  and  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  has  attained  the  height 
of  30  inches,  the  thermometer  T  will  hare  risen  to  250^,  being  180  above  the 
ordinary  boiling  point. 

During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  snboiitsed 
to  a  constantly  increasing  pressure,  its  ebullition  is  prevented,  and  it  continues 
to  receive  heat  without  boiling.  That  it  is  the  increased  pressure  which  re- 
sists its  ebullition,  and  causes  it  to  receive  a  temperature  above  212^,  may  be 
easily  shown. .  Let  the  stopcock  C  be  opened :  immediately  the  steam  in  B, 
having  a  pressure  considerably  greater  tnan  that  of  the  atmosphere,  will  rush 
out,  and  will  continue  to  issue  from  C,  until  its  pressure  is  balanced  by  the 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  will  be  observed 
rapidly  to  fall,  and  to  sink  below  the  orifice  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  ves- 
sel B.  The  thermometer  T  also  falls  until  it  attains  the  temperaUxre  of  212^. 
At  that  point,  however,  it  remains  stationary ;  and  the  water  will  now  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  ebullition.  If  the  stopcock  C  be  once 
more  closed,  the  thermometer  will  begin  to  rise,  and  the  column  of  mercuiy 
ascending  in  A  will  be  again  visible. 

If,  instead  of  a  stopcock  being  at  C,  the  aperture  were  made  to  oonunnnicate 
with  a  valve,  like  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-engine,  loaded  with  a  certain 
weight,  say  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  t^ien  the  therraoB- 
eter  T,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A,  would  not  rise  indefinitely  as  before. 
The  thermometer  would  continue  to  rise  till  it  attained  the  temperature  of  250^, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A  would  rise  to  the  height  of  30  inches.  At  this 
limit  the  resistance  of  the  valve  would  be  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam ;  and  as  fast  as  the  water  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  steam  of  a 
higher  pressure,  the  valve  would  be  raised,  and  the  steam  suffered  to  escape ; 
the  thermometer  T  and  the  colunm  of  mercury  in  A  remaining  stationary  do- 
ring  this  process.  If  the  valve  were  loaded  more  heavily,  ue  phenomena 
would  be  ihe  same,  only  that  the  mercury  in  T  and  A  would  become  atationiiy 
at  certain  heights.  Qut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  valve  were  loaded  at  a  1ms 
pressure  th^n  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  mercury  in  the  two 
tubes  would  become  stationary  at  lower  points. 

These  experiments  show  that  every  increase  of  pressure  above  the  ordimr 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  an  increase  in  the  temperatnre  at  wfai^ 
water  boils.  We  shall  now  inquire  whether  a  diminution  of  pressure  willpnh 
duce  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  boiling  point. 

This,  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  Let  water  at 
die  temperature  pi  200^  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  under  the  receiver  of  ua 
air*pump)'and  let  the  air  be  gradually  withdrawn.  After  a  few  strokes  of  iho 
pump  the  wnter  will  boil ;  sod  if  the  mercurial  gauge  of  the  pun^)  be  obssmA, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  altitude  will  be  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  iadM*. 
Thus  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is  submitted  has  been  reduced  torn  the 
ordiioiy  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  expressed  by  the  colunm  of  ikdxtj  iadiom 
of  mercury  to-  a  diminished  pressure  expressed  by  twenty-three  and  abilf 
inches ;  ftnd  we  find  that  the  temperature  at  which  the, water  boils  has  be«B 
lowered  from  21 2^  to  200^.  Let  the  same  experiment  be  rspeatad  witla 
water  at  the  temperature  of  180^,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  further  nn&o* 
tioa  of  the  air  is  necessary,  but  the  water  will  at  length  boil.  If  the  giqgvol' 
the  piimp  be  new  observed*  it  will  be  found  to  stand  at  about  fifteen  indms, 
showing  that  at  the  temperature  of  180^^  water  Mrill  bpil  under  half  t)ie  oidiDavy 
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presaore  of  the  atmosphere.  These  experiments  may  be  varied  and  repeated  ; 
and  it  will  be  alvrays  found,  that  as  the  pressure  is  diimnished  or  increased, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  water  wiU  boil  will  be  also  diminished  or  in- 
creased. 

The  same  effects  may  be  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  without  an  air- 
pomp,  by  producing  a  Yaenum  by  the  condensation  of  steam.  Let  a  small 
quantity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  thin  glass  flask,  and  let  it  be  boiled  by  hold- 
ing it  over  a  spirit  lamp.  When  the  steam  is  observed  to  issue  abundantly 
from  the  mouth  d*  die  flask,  let  it  be  quickly  ccnrked  and  removed  from  the 
lamp.  The  process  of  boiling  will  then  cease,  and  the  water  will  become 
quiesoeot ;  but  if  the  flask  be  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  oAd  water,  the  water  it 
contaias  will  again  pass  into  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  thus  exhibiting  the 
singular  fact  of  water  being  boiled  by  cooling  it.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
the  cold  medium  in  which  the  flask  is  immersed  causing  the  steam  above 
the  torface  of  the  water  in  it  to  be  condensed,  and  therefore  relieving  the 
water  from  its  pressure.  The  water,  under  these  circumstances,  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  when  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed 
rapoL  . 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  temperature  to  which  water  may  be  raised,  if  it  be 
submitted  to  a  sufficient  pressure  to  resist  its  tendency  to  take  the  vaporous 
form.  If  a  strong  metallic  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  liquid  from  escaping  by  any  force  which  it  can  exert,  the  water  thus  en- 
closed may  be  heated  tp  any  temperature  whatever  without  boiling ;  in  fact,  it 
may  te  made  red  hot,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  raised  will  have 
no  liodt,  except  the  strength  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  or  the  point  at  which 
the  metal  of  which  it  is  formed  may  begin  to  soften  or  to  be  fused. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  temperature  at  which  water  wiU  boil  uii- 
der  diferent  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  corresponding  to  the  altitudes  of  the 
barometer  between  26  and  31  inches  :— 


26    iachef. 
26-5 


BoUliur  point 


204O-91 
,2060-79 


27    206°-67 

27»5.-. 207*5-65 

28 208°-43 

29-6... ; 2090.31 

29    2100-19 

29-5 2110-07 

30 212P 

30.6 212P-88 

31 2130-76 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch  which  the  baro- 
metric colnom  varies  between  these  limits,  the  boiling  temperature  changes 
by  the  fraction  of  a  degree  expressed  by  the  decimal  *176,  or  nearly  to  the 
^gar  fraction  ^. 

It  is  wen  known,  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  is  di- 
minished in  consequence  of  the^  quantity  of  air  left  below  it,  and  consequently 
the  barometer  falls  as  it  is  elevated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  stations  at 
liferent  heii^hts  in  the  atmosphere,  water  wilt  boil  at  different  temperatures ; 
and  the  medium  temperature  of  ebullition  at  ai^  given  place  must,  therefore, 
depend  09  the  elevation  of  that  place  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Hence  the 
temperature  of  boiling  wsieri  odier  things  being  the  same,  becomiM  an  indica- 
tion of  the  height  of  .we  statipn  at  which  the  water  is  boiled,  or  in  other  words, 
becomes  an  indicaticin  of  ^the  atmospheric  pressure  f  and  thus  the  thermometer 
serves  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  a  barometer. 


i 
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We  have  seen  that  the  vapor  into  which  water  is  converted  by  heat  posses- 
ses the  leading  qualities  of  common  atmospheric  air :  and  if  not  submitted  to 
a  minute  examination,  might  be  mistaken  for  highly  heated  air.  It  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  invisible  ;  for,  in  the  first  experiment  described  in  this  dis- 
course, when  the  water  was  boiled  in  the  flaek  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
had  been  converted  into  steam,  the  flask  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  it  were 
filled  with  air.  It  ;might  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  steam  which 
issues  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle,  or  which  proceeds  from  the  surface 
of  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel,  is  visible,  since  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  cloudy  smoke.  This  appearance,  however,  is  produced,  not  by  steam, 
but  by  very  minute  particles  of  water  arising  from  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  passing  through  the  cold  air.  These  minute  particles,  floating  in  the  air, 
become  in  some  degree  opaque,  and  ^re  visible  like  the  particles  of  smoke. 
Such  cloudy  substances,  therefore,  are  not  true  vapor  or  steam. 

But  the  most  important  property  which  steam  enjoys  in  common  with  atmo- 
spheric air  and  other  gases,  and  on  which,  like  them,  all  its  mechanical  prop- 
erties depend,  is  its  elasticity  or  pressure.  If  a  quantity  of  pure  steaxn  be  cod* 
fined  in  a  close  vessel,  it  will,  like  air,  exert  on  every  part  of  the  interior  sur- 
face of  that  vessel  a  certain  determinate  pressure,  directed  outward,  and  hantif 
a  tendency  to  burst  the  vessel.  A  bladder  might  thus  be  inflated  with  stesm 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  atmospheric  air ;  and,  provided  the  tempentore 
of  the  bladder  be  sustained  at  that  point  necessary  to  prevent  the  steam  liroo 
returning  to  the  liquid  form,  its  inflation  would  continue. 

By  virtue  of  this  property  of  elasticity,  steam  or  air  is  expansible,  aid, 
when  freed  from  the  limits  which  confine  it,  wiU  dilate  into  any  space  to 
which  it  may  have  access.     Suppose  a  piston  placed  in  a  cylinder,  in  wbidi 
it  moves  steam-tight,  and  between  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
let  any  quantity  of  steam  be  contained  ;  if  the  piston  be  drawn  upward,  so  » 
to  produce  a  larger  space  below  it  in  the  cylinder,  the  steam  will  expand,  and 
fill  the  increased  space  as  effectually  as  it  filled  the  more  limited  dimensioos  | 
in  which  it  was  first  contained.    As  it  expands,  however,  its  elastic  pressoe  j 
diminishes  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  that  of  | 
atmospheric  air.    When  the  space  it  occupied  is  doubled,  its  temperatue 
being  preserved,  its  elastic  pressure  is  halved ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  what- 
ever proportion  the  space  it  fills  be  increased,  its  elkstic  pressure  will  be  ia 
the  same  proportion  diminished. 

It  is  found  that  the  steam  which  is  raised  from  water  boiling  under  anygina 
pressure  has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  water 
boils.  Thus,  when  water  is  boiled  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  preosov, 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  which  is  dismissed  tfi 
the  temperature  of  212^  has  an  elastic  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo-' 
sphere.  If  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  ai  a 
lower  temperature,  the  steam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  presstoe 
which  is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  Thus,  water  boiled  mider  piessiiR 
corresponding  to  fifteen  inches  of  merciury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  180^t  ^  { 
produce  steam,  the  elasticity  of  which  will  be  equivalent  to  a  column  of  tt^ ) 
inches  of  mercury. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  and  investigations  instituted,^ 
a  view  to  determine  some  fixed  relation  between  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  it  produces ;  but  loA^ 
without  success.  That  some  fixed  relation  does  exist,  there  can  be  no  doib^l 
because  at  the  same  temperature  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  is  invariaUfpi^ 
duced.  Tables  are  constructed  expressing  the  elasticity  or  pressure  co^^ 
sponding  to  different  temperatures,  and  empirical  formuls  or  rules  hare  bee> 
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attempted  to  be  formed  from  the  results  of  these  tables,  by  which  the  elasticity 
may  in  general  be  deduced  from  the  temperature,  and  vice  versa. 

Another  remarkable  property  which  steata  enjoys,  in  common  with  the  air 
and  the  gases,  is  its  extreme  lightness  compared  with  the  ordinary  weight  of 
bodies  in  the  liquid  and  solid  forms ;  when  water  is  boiled  under  the  medium  pres^ 
sure  of  (he  atmosphere^  the  barometer  standing  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  which 
is  produced  from  it  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  times  lighteY 
than  the  water  from-  which  it  is  raised.  Thus,  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  when  con- 
verted into  steam  at  212^,  will  produce  about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches 
0/ steam.  At  a  first  view  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  enormous  increase  of 
I  bulk  might  ]»oceed  from  the  circumstance  of  some  other  body  being  combined 
*  with  the  water  in  forming  the  steam  ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case,  or,  at  least, 
that  no  ponderable  body  is  so  combined  with  it,  may  be  detergnined  by  weigh- 
ing the  steam  and  the  water  respectively.  These  weights  will  always  be 
found,  as  already  stated,  to  be  equal.  This  expansion  which  water  undergoes 
in  its  transition  from  the  liquid-  to  the  vaporous  state  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
lion,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  according  to  the  temperature  and  pressure 
at  which  it  is  raised. 

In  the  experiment  already  described,  by  which  the  latent  heat  of  steam  was 
determined,  the  water  was  supposed  to  be  boiled  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  Having  seen,  however,  that  water  may  boil  at  different 
femperatures  under  different  pressures,  the  inqui^  presents  itself,  whether  the 
heat  absorbed  in  vaporization  at  different  temperatures  and  under  different  pres- 
sures, is  subject  to  any  variation  ?  Experiments  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
already  described,  instituted  upon  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition  at  different  tem- 
peratures as  well  below  as  aibove  212^,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  very 
remarkable  fact  in  the  theory  of  vapor.  It  has  been  found  that  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  vaporization  is  always  less,  the  higher  the  tempierature  at  which  the 
^buJiitioia  takes  place ;  and  less,  by  the  same  amount  as  the  temperature  of 
ibuUition  is  increased.  Thus,  if  water  boil  at  312^,  the  heat  absorbed  in 
ebullition  will  be  less  by  100^  than  if  it  boiled  at  2I20 ;  and  again,  if  water 
le  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  at  1 12^,  the  heat  absorbed  in  vaporiza- 
ion  will  be  100^  more  than  Uie  heat  absorbed  by  water  boiled  at  212^.  It 
lUowSf  therefore,  that  the  actual  consumption  of  heat  in  the  process  of  vapori- 
ation  most  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  vaporiza- 
on  takes  place ;  for  whatever  heat  is  saved  in  the  sensible  form  is  consumed 
I  the  latent  form,  and  vic4  versa. 

Let  UB  suppose  a  given  weight  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  32^  to  be  ex- 
>8ed  to  any  regular  source  by  which  heat  may  be  supplied  to  it.  If  it  be 
ider  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the  first  180^  of  heat  which  it  re- 
iives  wiU  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  next  1,000^  will  convert  it  into 
earn.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  heat  which  it  contains  at  32^,  the  steam  at 
2°  containa  1,1 8O0  of  heat.  But  if  the  same  water  be  submitted  to  a  pres- 
re  equal  to  half  the  atmospheric  pressure,  then  the  first  148^  of  heat  whish 
receives  y/nil  cause  it  to  boil,  and  the  next  1,032^  will  convert  it  into  vapor. 
lus,  stesun  at  the  temperature  of  180°  contains  a  quantity  of  heat  more  than 
»  same  quantity  of  water  at  32°,  by  1,032°  added  to  148°,  which  gives  a 
n  of  1,180P*  Steam,  therefore,  raised  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
■osphere  at  212°,  and  steam  raised  under  half  that  pressure  at  180^,  contain 
\  same  quantity  of  heat,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  one  has  more 
mt  heat,  and  less  sensible  heat,  than  the  other. 

?rom  tfaia  fs^tt,  diat  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  the  vapor  of 
er  is  ooaatant,  it  follows  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  necessary  to  con- 
i  a  given  iveight  of  water  into  steam,  at  whatever  temperature  or  under 
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whateTST  presanre  the  water  m&y  be  boiled.  Itfc^owa  also  that,  in  du  (team- 
engine,  equal  weights  of  high-presanre  and  low-preMure  steam  aie  pndncad 
ty  the  Bame  conBumption  of  fuel ;  and  that,  in  f  eneral,  the  consomptioB  of  kt\ 
is  proportional  to  th«  quantity  of  water  Taporued,  witatoTer  the  pnann  of 
the  steam  may  be. 

The  quantityof  heat  consumed  thna  dependingonths  weight  irf  water  erap- 
orated,  it  is  ofaTiously  a  point  of  considerable  practical  impwtance  to  detenmw 
the  specific  gravities  or  densities  of  steam  raised  under  diflerent  fnttmu, 
and  at  different  temperatures ;  yet  this  is  a  point  on  which  eren  philoei^Aieal 
authorities,  in  geoerat  entitled  to  respeetj  appear  to  have  fsJlen  into  eiror.    It 
hu  been  stated  that  the  specific  grarity  or  density  of  steam  ia  tUwaya  jmpai- 
tional  to  its  preaiure.*     This,  however,  is  not  cofrect.     The  true  law  for  die 
varia^on  of  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  steftiB  is  the  same  as  that  of  ur : 
it  is  propMlionar  to  the  pressurq  or  eUuioity,  prwdtd  ti«  ttmpantwru  trt  lit 
aame.     If,  then,  we  have  steam  raised  from  watei  under  two  difieieot  pna- 
sures,  and  at  two  different  temperatures,  let  the  ten^>eTatnreB  be  eqatdiied  hj 
applying  heat  to  the  steam  of  the  lesser  pressure  oot  of  contact  with  waist, 
pressure  being  meanwhile  preserved.     When  the  temperatnres  are  thos  r 
dered  equal,  then  their  densiliee  or  ^cific  gravitieB  will  be  in  the  aaae  p 
portion  as  their  pressures. 

If  the  space  below  the  piston  P,  in  the  cj^indet  A  B,  fig.  4,  be  womfi^ij 
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filled  with  water,  and  a  sufficient  forc«  be  exerted  €m  the  piston  M  pnr 
from  rifling  in  the  cylinder,  the  water  nader  it  may  be  healed  to  wtif  rsq 
temperature  ;  because,  no  space  being  sllowed  for  tke  fennation  of  atssi 
heat  can  become  latent,  and  thweibre  all  the  beat  communicated  to  the  i 
will  be  effective  in  raistog  itS'  t«|B^>erature.  If  th»  len^MsWOre  <d  dw  waHi 
under  these  circiunstoucea  were  raisedturtil  it  nlininrd  the  linut  of  1^12°.  n 
would  have  all  the  heat  necessary  to  give  it  ^  TayniHia  fenn,  no  paS  tt  Aat 
heat  being  in  thia  case  latent.  In  fact,  ifae  vmw.wmM,  ondw  naoh  cumb- 
stances,  be  converted  into  vapor,  in  which  d»  wlwle  of  the  heat  wsdd  b* 
sensible,  and  which  would  hsv«  nndateal  heM^^urapt.anoh  aa  the  water poe- 
sesaed  in  the  liquid  state.  If>the  piMDn^undieE  tW*e  ciratunstaBOB,bsiM*^ 
the  water,  or  rather  steam,  below  it,  vr^  e^nnd  ;  ■  aad  as  it  atpaadi,  'M  *e»- 
perature  will  fall,  a  portion  of  the  eeosible  beat  beooming  iMenL  IfdMpsM* 
were  raised  until  the  space  beJow.it:WflM  increaaed  sairenteen  haadnd  tiaes. 
the  steam  would  fall  to  the  tenpentureof'ai9°,  >tidl,00iy^  of  hBatvo^be- 
m  HiMI  tU  BlMltWtjr,  p.  Ml. 
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CO11I0  latem.  Iiirivcl^thft  steam  would  then  be  identical  in  its  conBtinition  and 
properties  with  stewn  raised  from  water  at  the  temperatate  of  212°,  and  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  j^ressitre.  If  the  piston  be  raised  or  lowered  under 
these  circumslaneeSy  the  steam  would  take  all  possible  temperatures  and  pres- 
sores,  and  would,  iii  each  case,  be  identical  with  the  steam  raised  from  water 
under  a  corresponding  pressnce  and  temperature. 

The  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heate  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
it  follows  that,  if  we  know  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  one  temperature, 
the  latent  heats  at  all  other  temperatures  is  a  subject  of  easy  calculation. 
Thus,  if  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heate  be  1,212^,  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  at  500^  of  temperature  must  necessarily  be  712^,  and  steam  at  the  tern* 
perature  of  1,(X)(P  will  have  only  2I2<^  of  latent  heat. 

It  follows  also  that,  in  order  to  maintain  water  in  a  state  of  yapor,  the  sum 
of  its  latent  and  sensible  heate  cannot  be  less  than  1,212^;  and  if  it  be  re-  . 
duced  below  this,  by  being  caused  to  impart  heat  to  any  other  object,  then  a 
portion  of  the  vapor  must  return  to  the  liquid  stete,  giving  its  latent  heat  to  the 
Fapor  which  remains,  so  as  to  raise  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heate 
of  that  vapor  to  1^2 12<^.     When  so.  much  steam  becomes  liquid  as  is  capable 
of  accompliehing  this,  then  the  remainder  of  the  vapor  will  continue  in  the 
^  aeriform  etate.     If  steam  receives  no  heat  except  that  which  is  imparted  to 
)  the  water  during  the  process  of  vaporization,  the  sum  of  ite  latent  and  sensible 
I  heate  cannot  be  greater  than  1,212^,  and  therefore  such  steam  cannot  lose  any  ! 
I  heat  without  undergoing  partially  the  process  of  condensation  ;  but  if  steam, 
'  albr  the  process  of  vaporization,  has  received  an  increase  of  temperature  by 
heat  suj^^ed  from  some  external  source,  then  the  sum  of  ite  latent  and  sensi- 
ble heate  will  be  greater  than  1,212^  by  the  heat  so  received,  and  the  steam 
may  lose  thai  excess  of  heat  above  1,212^  without  undergoing  any  condensa- 
tion. 

In  considedng  the  fHroperties  of  steam  at  present,  we  shall,  however,  regard 
it  as  having  received  no  heat  except  that  which  it  receives  in  the  process  of 
yaporizalion,  unless  the  contrary  be  distinctly  expressed. 

It  is  well  known  that  air  and  the  gases  generally  admit  of  compression  and 
rarefaction  without  any  practical  limit,  and  that  their  elasticity  is  susceptible 
of  increase  and  diminution,  as  the  space  they  fill  is  contracted  or  enlarged. 
Let  a  cylinder,  in  which,  a  piston  moves  air-tight,  have  the  space  below  the 
piston  filled  with  atmospheric  air  in  ite  ordinary  stete.  By  the  application  of 
adequate  mechanical  force,  the  piston  may  be  pressed  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  so  that  the  air  beneath  it  shall  be  forced  into  a  more  confined 
space.  Tke  effect  of  this  compression  will  be  twofold — ^an  increase  of  tem- 
perature and  an  increase  of  elasticity.  If  the  piston,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
nioed  so  an  to  allow  the  air  to  expand  into  a  more  enlarged  space,  the  contrary 
effects  will  ensae-^he  temperature  of  the  air  will  fall,  and  its  elasticity  Mcill 
be  dinaioished.  Whether  air  thus  enclosed  be  compressed  into  a  more  limited 
space,  or  adlowed  to  expand  into  a  more  enlarged  space,  it  never  passes  from 
the  aeiifbrm  stete,  nor  loses  ite  property  of  elasticity.  No  known  degree  of 
:ompres8ion  has  caused  it  to  become  a  liquid,  nor  has  any  degree  of  expansion 
caused  it  to  lose  ite  elastic  property. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  space  below  the  piston,  instead  of  air,  to  be  filled 
vith  steam  raised  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  212^.  If  the  piston  be 
aised,  this  steam  will  expand,  ite  temperature  will  fall,  and  ite  elastic  force 
rill  diminish  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for  common  air,  and, 
;s  with  common  air,  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  expansion. 

If,  however,  the  piston  be  pressed  toward  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  has 
een  generally  steted  that  steam  will  not  comport  iteelf  like  common  air  under 
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the  same  circumstances  ;  that  it  will  not  retain  the  vaporons  form  on  being 
compressed,  nor  increase  its  elasticity ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  piston 
is  depressed,  it  will  be  partially  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  that  the  por- 
tion which  remains  in  the  vaporous  form  will  retain  the  same  density  and  elas- 
ticity as  it  had  before  the  piston  was  moved.  In  fact,  if  the  piston  be  de- 
pressed so  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  to  one  half  its  origi- 
nal dimensions,  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  that  case  one  half  the  steam  under 
the  piston  would  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form,  and  would  become  water  of 
the  temperature  of  212^,  while  the  remaining  half  would  still  retain  the  vapor- 
ons  form,  and  have  the  same  temperature  and  density  as  before.* 

From  this  statement,  however  universally  admitted,  I  must  most  distindlj 
dissent,  unless  it  be  assumed,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  large  quantity  of  best 
has  been  abstracted  from  that  portion  of  the  steam  which  is  reduced  lo  the 
liquid  form.  If  this  do  not  happen,  and  the  same  quantity  of  heat  remain  in 
the  vapor  under  the  piston,  no  change  to  the  liquid  form  can,  in  my  opinion, 
take  place.  The  steam  originally  contained  in  the  cylinder  below  the  piaUm 
has  that  quantity  of  latent  and  sensible  heat  which  is  necessary  and  n^d^t 
to  maintain  it  in  the  vaporous  form  in  all  degrees  of  density.  If  the  steam  be 
compressed  by  the  piston,  we  cannot  suppose  a  portion  oi  It  to  be  condensed 
into  a  liquid,  without  at  the  same  time  supposing  that  portion  to  part  with  about 
1,000^  of  latent  heat ;  but  this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  we  sip- 
pose  the  heat  so  dismissed  to  pass  off  to  some  external  object,  the  contraij  of 
which  is  the  supposition  upon  which  I  have  here  argued. 

I  consider  that  the  effects  of  the  compression  of  steam  thus  enclosed  would 
be  the  same  as  already  described  with  respect  to  air.  The  temperature  aod 
pressure  will  be  increased,  but  no  portion  of  it  will  be  condensed  into  a  liquid. 
In  every  state  of  density  to  which  it  will  be  reduced  by  compression  it  will 
take  that  temperature  and  pressure  which  steam  of  the  same  density  raised  im- 
mediately from  water  would  have.  If  the  piston  be  depressed  so  as  to  reduce 
the  steam  to  one  half  its  original  bulk,  then,  its  density  being  doubled,  it  wiJl 
acquire  that  temperature  at  which  steam  of  double  the  degree  of  density  woyld 
be  raised  from  water.  The  steam  will  be  in  all  respects,  both  with  regaid  to 
its  latent  and  sensible  heat,  its  density  and  its  elasticityj  the  same  as  atean 
raised  from  water  boiled  at  the  increased  temperature.  Similar  obserrauoos 
may  be  applied  to  any  degree  of  compression  whatever ;  and  it  will  follow,  not 
only  that  no  part  of  the  steam  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  redocing 
its  bulk,  but  that  no  degree  of  compression  whatever  will  be  capable  of  redu- 
cing any  part  of  it  to  the  liquid  state.  If  the  piston  could  be  moved  toward  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  steam  to  those  which  it  bad 
when  it  existed  in  the  liquid  state,  which  would  be  accomplished  by  advancisf 
it  within  a  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  about  the  sevcnieea 
hundredth  part  of  its  original  distance,  it  would  continue  to  be  steam,  but  wosid 
have  a  prodigiously  increased  elastic  foree,  and  a  temperature  of  1,212^.  The 
steam  would  in  such  case  be  reduced  to  the  state  explained  in  page  308,  and 
would  be  identical  with  water  raised  in  a  close  vessel  to  the  temperature  ni 
1,212^.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practical  exhibition  of  such  effects  as  here  de- 
scribed would  be  obstructed  by  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
sensible  heat  developed  in  the  compression  of  the  steam. 

The  true  cause  of  the  conversion  of  any  part  of  a  vapor  to  the  liquid  fonDr  I 
consider  to  be  the  diminution  of  that  sum  tf  sensible  and  latent  heat  which  is  es' 
sential  to  the  existence  of  vapor.  Such  a  loss  of  heat  would  equally  cause  tbe 
vapor  to  return  to  the  liquid  state,  whether  compressed  into  a  less  bulk  or  ex- 
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panded  into  a  greater  one.  If  the  piston  had  be^n  previously  raised,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  heat  at  the  same  time  abstracted  from  the  vapor,  a  portion  of 
the  vapor  would  immediately  be  eondensed,  and  a  small  portion  would  be  con- 
densed by  the  same  loss  of  heat,  in  whatever  state  of  compression  or  rarefac- 
tion the  steam  may  exist.  This  condensation  is  therefore  altogether  indepen- 
I  dent  of  any  effects  produced  on  the  density  of  the  steam  by  any  mechanical 
)  compression.* 

I  The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  water;  though  the  principal  cause  which 
I  affects  the  boiling  point,  is  not  the  only  one.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
]  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  is  composed,  in  which  the  process  of  boiling 
takes  place,  has  also  an  effect  upon  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is  found  that 
in  a  vessel  of  glass,  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  a  vessel  of 
metal.  Foreign  matter  also  held  in  solution  by  the  water  produces  a  change 
in  its  boiling  point ;  but  this  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  distinct  liquid. 

If  heat  be  applied  to  other  liquids,  results  will  be  obtained  showing  that  the 
phenomena  already  explained  with  respect  to  water,  are  only  instances  of  a 
more  numerous  class,  applicable  to  all  liquids  whatever.  The  application  of 
heat  to  any  liquid  causes  its  temperaturci  in  the  first  instance,  to  rise  ;  and 
this  increase  of  temperature  continues  until  the  liquid  attains  a  state  similar  to 
that  of  boiling  water,  when  a  thermometer  or  pyrometer,  immersed  in  it,  would 
become  stationary.  The  continued  application  of  heat  now  no  longer  causes 
the  liquid  to  rise  in  temperature,  but  produces  vapor  rapidly,  so  that  the  liquid 
boils  away  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  widi  respect  to  water, 
and  all  the  effects  before  explained  take  place,  differing  only  in  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  ebullitiou  commences,  and  in  the  rate  at  which  the  vapor  is 
produced.  Different  liquids  attain  the  stationary  temperature  of  ebullition  at 
different  points  ;  and  hence  the  boiling  point  becomes  a  specific  character  to 
distinguish  material  substances.  They  likewise,  in  passing  into  the  vaporous 
form«  render  different  quantities  of  heat  latent. 

Let  a  thermometer,  consisting  of  two  metallic  bars,  be  fixed  in  a  vessel  so 
as  to  extend  across  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  so  that  the  extremity,  bear- 
ing the  graduated  scale,  shall  pass  through  the  side  and  project  outside  the 
vessel.  Let  melted  lead  be  now  poured  into  this  vessel,  so  as  to  cover  the 
pyrometric  bars,  and  let  the  whole  be  placed  on  a  furnace.  The  divided  scale, 
during  the  continued  application  of  the  fire,  will  constantly  show  an  increasing 
temperature  until  the  lead  boils.  The  expansion  of  the  bars  will  then  cease, 
and  the  pyrometer  will  become  fixed  in  its  indication,  and  will  continue  fixed 
until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  evaporated. 

Again,  let  a  common  thermometer.be  immersed  in  phosphorus  at  the  tem- 
perature of  30(P,  and,  being  placed  in  a  vessel,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  beat.  It  will  continue  to  rise  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  554^,  where 
it  will  become  stationary,  and  the  phosphorus  will  boil.  The  thermometer 
will  become  stationary  until  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  is  evaporated. 

The  correspondence  of  these  results  with  those  obtained  in  the  experiments 
instituted  upon  water  is  obvious.  The  analogy  might  be  still  further  confirmed 
by  using  a  close  vessel,  like  that  represented  in  ^g,  1,  and  carrying  over  the 
vapor  of  the  lead,  or  the  phosphorus,  into  a  vessel  exposed  to  cold,  where  it 
might  be  re-collected  in  the  liquid  form.  It  is  clear  that,  in  all  these  instances, 
luring  the  process  of  ebullition,  heat  has  become  latent,  because  heat  contin-  \ 
lies  to  be  supplied  to  the  vaporizing  body,  although  the  vapor  produced  by  the 
lupply  of  such  heat  is  found  to  have  no  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the 
iquid  from  which  it  is  produced.     The  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  simi- 

*  I  baTe  been  the  more  minate  in  these  details,  becanae  my  opinions  difibr  fiom  those  oommonlj 
«ceivc»d  respecting  the  effects  of  comprMsion  npon  steam. 
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lar  ezperimeDtB  made  <m  other  substances ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  generalize 
the  facts  established  by  the  experiments  already  described  upon  water,  and 
state  that  all  bodies,  when  in  the  liquid  form,  are  capable,  by  increasinf  tbeir 
temperatures,  of  being  converted  into  vapor ;  and  that  in  this  conversion  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  must  be  supplied,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  vapor,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  supply  of  heat  given  tt>  it,  it  exhibits  no  com- 
spending  increase  of  temperature. 

There  is  no  liquid  upon  which  the  effects  of  heat  have  been  so  minatelj  ex- 
amined as  water.  The  latent  heats  of  a  few  other  liquids  have  been  accurately 
determined  ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  phjiics. 
Count  Rumford  examined  the  latent  heats  of  several  vapors,  by  causing  them 
to  be  condensed  in  a  refrigeratory,  so  that  they  imparted  their  latent  heal 
to  water.  He  then  determined  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  had  been  con- 
densed, and,  by  comparing  with  it  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in  the  r^ 
frigeratoiy,  he  obtained  the  latent  heat.  Dr.  Ure  and  M.  Despretz  also  nnde 
experiments  on  some  liquids,  the  results  of  which  were  as  follows  :^ 
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Steam.... 

Alcohol  vapor  (specific  gravity  0*793)... 
Sulphuric  ether  (specific  gravity  0*715) 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Ammonia  (specific  gravity  '0978) 

Nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*494). . . . 
Naphtha • 


Despretz 

Despretx 

Despretx 

Desprets 

Ure 

Ure 

Ure 

956° 

697*4 

314*1 

299-16 

837-28 

631*99 

177*87 

163-44 

13824 

m 

335 

73-77 


The  boiling  points  of  all  liquids  are  affected  by  pressure  in  the  same  mm* 
ner  as  the  boiling  point  of  water,  erery  increase  of  pressure  causing  it  to  fall. 
In  comparing  the  boiling  points  of  difTerent  liquids  one  with  the  other,  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  take  them  all  under  the  same  pressure  ;  and  the  pres- 
sure usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  the  medium  pressure  of  the  itmo- 
sphere,  or  thirty  inches  of  mercury. 

The  comparison  of  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  bodies  does  not  preseot 
any  general  feature  which  could  serye  as  a  basis  for  any  obyious  infereoce, 
connecting  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  ebullition  with  their  other  properties. 
Grenerally,  but  not  invariably,  the  higher  on  the  scale  of  temperature  the  melt' 
ing  point  is,  the  higher  will  be  the  boiling  point ;  but  to  this  there  are  maor 
exceptions.  Mercury  freezes  at  39^  below  (P,  and  boils  at  a  temperatore  of 
about  660O;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  phosphorus  melts  at  14(P  abore  the 
melting  temperature  of  mercury,  and  boils  at  about  110^  below  the  boiling 
temperature  of  that  metal. 

Since,  by  continuaUy  imparting  heat  to  it,  a  body  in  the  liquid  state  at  length 
passes  into  the  form  of  vapor  or  air,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  br 
continually  withdrawing  heat,  a  body  in  the  aeriform  state  would  at  length  re- 
turn to  the  liquid  state.  In  the  case  of  rapor  raised  from  liquids  by  heat,  thii 
is  found  to  be  universally  true.  In  the  experiment  illustrated  by  figure  I,  the 
steam  of  water,  having  passed  from  the  heated  vessel  to  one  maintained  tt  i 
lower  temperature,  was  caused  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  liquid  state.  The  same  result  would  be  ob- 
tained under  the  same  circumstances  in  any  liquid  body  vaporized.  The  npor, 
being  exposed  to  cold,  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  that  heat  which  is  necessarrto 
sustain  it  in  the  aeriform  state,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  accordingly  restored  to 
the  liquid  form,  and  this  continues  untU,  by  the  constant  abstraction  of  best, 
the  whole  of  the  vapor  becomes  liquid.     As  a  liquid,  in  passing  to  the  rapor 
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0118  form,  undergoes  an  idiraense  expansion  or  increase  of  bulk,  so  a  vapor,  in 
returning  to  the  liquid  form,  undergoes  a  corresponding  and  equal  diminution 
of  bulk.  A  cubic  incb  of  water  transformed  into  steam  at  212^,  enlarges  in 
magnitude  to  serenteen  hundred  cubic  inches,  as  already  obserred.  The  same 
steam,  rBconrerted  into  water  by  abstracting  from  it  die  heat  consumed  in  its 
vaporization,  will  be  restored  to  its  former  bulk,  and  will  form  one  cubic  inch 
of  water  at  212^.  Vapors  raised  from  other  bodies  would  undergo  a  similar 
change,  difering  only  in  the  degree  of  diminution  of  bulk  which  they  would 
suffer  respectiTely.  The  diminished  space  into  which  the  particles  of  a  vapor 
are  gradually  condensed  when  it  passes  into  the  liquid  state  has  caused  tnis 
process  to  be  called  condensation!^ 

No  liquid  has  been  submitted  to  so  minute  an  examination,  with  respect  to 
the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  heat,  as  water ;  and,  with  respect  to  other  li- 
quids, Mre  are  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  experimental  proof,  to  reason  fh>m 
analogy.  The  principle  that  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  vapor 
is  the  same  for  all  temperatures,  may  be  extended,  with  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability, to  the  vapors  of  all  liquids  whatever ;  so  that  we  may  assume  this  sum 
to  be  constant  for  each  liquid,  though  differing  in  one  liquid  compared  with 
another.  To  maintain  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  in  the  aeriform  state,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  it  should  contain  at  least  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  what- 
ever be  its  temperature ;  and  any  diminution  in  this  quantity  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  condensation  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  vapor.  If  the  vapor 
of  a  liquid,  therefore,  has  received  no  heat  after  having  passed  from  the  liquid 

>  to  the  vaporous  form,  it  cannot  lose  any  portion  of  the  heat  it  contains  without 
[  a  partial  condensation  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  a  vapor,  whether  of 

>  water  or  any  other  liquid,  may,  after  having  attained  the  state  of  vapor,  receive 
»  an  additional  supply  of  heat  to  any  extent,  and  may  thus  have  its  temperature 
I  raised  to  any  point  whatever.  Independently  of  the  heat  which  it  received  in 
\  the  process  of  vaporization,  all  the  heat  which  it  has  thus  received  in  the  state 

of  vapor  it  may  lose,  and  yet  remain  in  that  state.  Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  vapor  ne- 
cessarily  causes  condensation.  Condensation  cannot  commence  until  the  vapor 
loses  all  that  heat  which  it  received  after  taking  the  form  of  vapor  ;  but  when  it 
has  lost  so  much,  then  any  further  abstraction  of  heat  must  be  attended  by  con- 
densation. 

By  the  great  change  of  volume  which  a  vapor  undergoes  in  condensation,  it 
becomes  an  efficient  means  of  producing  a  vacuum,  without  the  exertion  of 
mechanical  force.     Let  a  glass  tube  be  provided,  having  at  one  extremity  a 
large  bulb,  the  other  extremity  being  open.     Let  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be 
introduced  into  the  bulb  through  the  tube,  and  let  a  spirit  lamp  be  placed  under 
the  bulb,  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  boil.     The  vapor  of  the  liquid  will  first 
mix  with  the  air  in  the  bulb  and  tube  ;  but,  as  its  quantity  increases,  its  elas- 
ticity will  cause  it  to  issue  through  the  tube,  which  it  will  at  length  raise  to 
its  own  temperature,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in 
the  vaporous  form,  without  being  previously  condensed.     The  stream  of  vapor 
proceeding  up  the  tube  will,  after  a  time,  carry  off  with  it  the  atmospheric  air  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  bulb  and  tube ;  and  at  length  the  space  below  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  will  be  completely  filled  with  pure  vapor.     Let  the  tube  be  now 
inverted,  and  its  open  end  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  other  Uquid,  the 
bulb  being  presented  upward.     The  space  within  the  tube  and  bulb  containing 

*  In  gtenerd,  wheneTer  the  dimentioni  of  a  body  are  dimfahhed,  without  any  dimiantioii  of  its 
jaantity  of  matter,  it  ia  a^id  to  be  condenaed*  and  the  prooeaa  may  without  impropriety  be  oaUed 
-andenscUion ;  bat  diii  more  general  application  of  the  term  cannot  caoie  any  oonfnabn,  ainoe  ita 
ueaning^  ia  always  easily  understood  from  the  context 
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pure  vapor  will  be  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  air.  The  ia- 
ferior  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  taking  heat  constantly  from  the  bulb 
and  tube,  will  deprive  the  vapor  contained  in  them  of  the  quantity  of  heat  ne* 
cessary  to  sustain  it  in  the  elastic  form,  and  it  will  be  condensed.  The  great 
diminution  of  bulk  which  it  will  suffer  will  cause  a  partial  vacuum  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  tube  is  immersed,  will  force 
the  water  up  the  tube,  and  and  it  will  completely  fill  the  bulb. 

That  form  of  the  steam-engine  called  the  low-pressure  enginej  derives  its 
principal  mechanical  efficacy  from  this  property,  by  which  steam  is  instrumen- 
tal in  the  formation  of  a  vacuum.  The  moving  power  in  that  machine  is  ren- 
dered operative  by  a  piston  placed  in  a  cylinder,  in  which  it  moves  steam- 
tight.  The  atmospheric  air  and  other  gases  are  expelled  from  the  cylinder  and 
tubes  which  communicate  between  it  and  the  boiler  by  steam,  in  the  same 
manner  exactly  as  in  the  experiment  just  described.  Steam  is  allowed  to  pass 
freely  from  the  boiler  through  the  tubes  and  cylinder,  and  makes  its  escape 
finally  through  a  valve  or  cock  provided  for  that  purpose,  un  il  at  length  all  the 
atmospheric  air  is  blown  from  the  machine.  The  cock  is  then  closed,  and 
pure  steam  only  fills  every  part  of  the  engine.  A  chamber,  called  a  condenser, 
which  is  maintained  at  a  low  temperature,  by  being  immersed  in  cold  water, 
is  made  to  communicate  with  both  ends  of  die  cylinder  by  means  of  proper 
tubes  and  valves.  When  the  piston  is  required  to  descend,  the  communica- 
tion between  this  chamber  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  while  a 
communication  is  at  the  same  time  opened  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  of 
the  cylinder.  The  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  rushes 
toward  the  condenser  by  its  elastic  force,  and  is  there  immediately  converted 
into  water  by  the  cold  medium  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  cylinder 
below  the  piston,  therefore,  remains  a  vacuum  ;  meanwhile  the  steam,  rushing 
from  the  boiler  above  the  piston,  forces  it  downward,  until  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  The  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  is  now  closed,  and  a  communication  opened  between  the  boiler 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conununication  be- 
tween the  condenser  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  closed,  and  a  commu- 
nication is  opened  between  the  condenser  and  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  steam  which  is  above  the  piston  rushes  by  its  elastic 
force  toward  the  condenser,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  the  cylinder  above  the 
piston  remains  a  vacuum.  Meanwhile  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  rushing  into 
the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  forces  it  upward,  and  the  piston  ascends  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  in  Uie  same  way  the  alternate  motion  of  the  piaum 
upward  and  downward  in  the  cylinder  is  continued. 

The  results  of  experimental  inquiry,  as  we  have  seen,  justify  us  in  assuming 
as  a  universal  law,  that  by  the  application  of  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  heat  all 
solids  may  be  converted  into  liquids ;  and,  by  the  abstraction  of  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  heat,  all  liquids  may  be  converted  into  solids.  We  have  like- 
wise seen,  that,  by  the  supply  of  heat  in  sufficient  quantities,  all  liquids  may 
be  converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  form ;  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
infer,  that,  by  the  due  abstraction  of  heat,  the  bodies  that  exist  in  the  gaseous 
form  might  be  reduced  to  liquids.  The  practical  results  here,  hbwever,  fall 
far  short  of  the  anticipations  to  which  analogy  leads  us.  There  is  a  numerous 
class  of  bodies  existing  in  the  gaseous  form,  among  which  atmospheric  air  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  obvious,  which  no  means  hitherto  known  have  con- 
verted into  liquids.  Arguments,  however,  similar  to  those  which  led  us  to  in- 
fer that  charcoal  and  alcohol  are  not  real  exceptions  to  the  liquefaction  of 
solids,  and  the  solidification  of  liquids,  but  that  they  transcend  the  power  of 
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art,  without  falling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  general  law,  lead  to  similar 
conclusions  respecting  the  more  numerous  class  of  bodies  called  permanent 
I  gases. 

Bodies  existing  in  the  aeriform  state  are  divided  into  two  classes,  called 
tapars  and  gases.    Vapors  are  those  aeriform  substances  which  are  known  to 
have  been  raised  from  liquids  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  which  may  al- 
ways be  restored  to  th^  liquid  form  by  the  due  abstraction  of  heat.     On  the 
other  hand,  gases  are  those  aeriform  bodies  which  hare  noTor  been  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  than  the  aeriform  state,  and  which,  under  all  ordinary  de- 
grees of  cold,  preserve  their  elastic  form.    This  class  includes  common  air, 
and  a  great  number  of  substances  known  in  chemistry  under  a  variety  of  names, 
bat  all  comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  gases.    The  exact  corre-' 
spondence  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  these  bodies  with  those  of  vapors 
raised  from  liquids  by  heat,  naturally  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  vapors  of  bodies  which  vaporize  at  extremely  low  temperatures — at  tem- 
peratures lower  than  any  which  we  generally  attain  even  by  the  processes  of 
art.     Such  a  supposition  is  perfectly  consistent  with  ^1  the  effects  which  we 
observe  ;  for  such  bodies  would  then  maintain  all  Che  gaseous  qualities  which 
they  are  observed  to  possess  at  present,  though  they  should  be  true  vapors  ca- 
pable of  being  condensed,  and  even  solidified,  if  we  possessed  practical  means 
of  depriving  them  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  heat  which  they  contain. 
I      These  observations' derive  considerable  probability  and  force  from  the  results 
»  which  the  improved  powers  of  science  have  more  recently  furnished.     In  pro- 
^  portion  as  more  powerful  means  of  extorting  heat  from  gases  have  been  in- 
I  vented,  a  greater  number  of  them  have  been  forced  within  the  limits  of  the 
'  law  of  condensation.    The  substance  called  ammonia  was  known  only  as  a 
gas  until  a  temperature  of  —46^  was  attained.     Exposed  to  that  temperature,  it 
became  a  liquid.     Such  a  body,  in  high  northern  latitudes,  would,  at  different 
seasons^  exist  in  the  different  forms  of  liquid  and  gas  ;  in  winter  it  would  be 
liquid,  and  at  other  seasons  gas. 

Since  it  is  certain  thai  gases  may  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  with- 
out undergoing  any  degree  of  condensation,  we  must  look  upon  them  as  vapors ; 
which 9  besides  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  necessary  to  sustain 
them  in  the  elastic  form,  have,  subsequently  to  attaining  that  form,  received  a 
large  accession  of  heat ;  and  yet,  from  their  nature,  with  all  this  supply  of 
heat,  their  temperature  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  globe. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  abstract  from  them  all  the  heat  which  they  have  re- 
ceived subsequently  to  taking  the  vaporous  form  before  condensation  could 
begin.  As  our  power  of  producing  artificial  cold  is,  however,  very  limited, 
never  having  yet  exceeded  — 100^  (if,  indeed,  that  limit  has  been  attained),  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  all  the  redundant  heat  contained  by  gases,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  latent  and  sensible  heat  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  the 
elastic  form,  should  not  have  been  extracted  by  this  means. 

Some  facility  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  compression  of  a  gas  raises  its  temperature. 
If,  therefore,  a  permanent  gas  be  submitted  to  severe  mechanical  compression, 
its  temperature  will  be  raised,  and  the  heat  which  it  contains  may  be  more 
easily  withdrawn  from  it,  and  imparted  to  freezing  mixtures,  or  extorted  by  any 
3f  the  usual  means  of  exposing  it  to  extremely  low  temperatures.  By  contin- 
Lially  carrying  on  the  process  of  compression,  additional  quantities  of  heat  may 
>e  developed  and  withdrawn,  so  that  at  length  we  may  succeed  in  reducing 
he  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  gas  to  that  sum  of  latent  and  sensible 
leat  Yirhich  seems  the  limit  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  maintain  the  elastic 
'orm.      Any  further  reduction  would  be  necessarily  followed  by  condensation. 
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Means  similar  to  these  have  accordingly  been  applied,  and  succeeded,  in 
the  hands  of  Faraday.  By  submitting  gases  in  smaU  quantities,  in  strong 
glass  tubes,  to  a  severe  pressure,  produced  by  their  own  elasticity,  and  the 
force  with  which  they  were  generated  by  chemical  action,  heat  was  extracted 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  was  cartied  off  by  evaporation  from  the  extenial 
surface  of  the  glass.  In  this  way^  nine  gases  were  condensed  into  the  liquid  | 
form. 

Faraday  attempted,  without  success,  the  condensation  of  various  other  gases 
by  the  same  means.  Oxygen,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  have,  it  is  said,  been  sob- 
mitted  to  a  pressure  of  eight  hundred 'atmospheres  without  passing  to  the  liquid 
state.*. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  science  are  ad- 
vanced, the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  condensation  become  more  and 
more  circumscribed  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  overstepping  the  limits  of  justifia- 
ble theory  to  assume,  as  a  general  law,  that  all  bodies  whatever,  existing  in 
the  gaseous  form,  may,  by  a  sufficient  abstraction  of  heat  from  them,  be  reduced 
to  the  liquid  state. 

The  absorption  of  heat,  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  are  converted  inio 
steam,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  though  constantly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never,  while  it  contains  any  Uquid,  receive  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  might  destroy  it.  A  tin-kettle  containing  water  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  most  fierce  fomace,  and  yet  the  tin,  which  is  a  veiy 
fusible  metal,  will  remain  uninjured ;  but  if  the  kettle  without  containing  water 
were  placed  on  a  fire,  it  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  The  heat  which 
the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  bubbles  of  water, 
^rhSeh  are  converted  into  steam  at  the  bottom,  and  rendered  latent  in  diem. 
Hieae  bubbles  ascend  through  the  water,  and  escape  at  the  surface,  contiBO- 
ally  carrying  with  them  the  heat  conveyed  from  the  fire  through  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle.  So  long  as  water  is  contained  in  the  kettle,  this  absorption  of  heat 
by  the  steam  continues  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  temperature  of  the  kettle 
can  .exceed  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  But  if  any  part  of  the  kettle  not 
filled  with  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  there  being  then  no  means  of  disaiis- 
sing  the  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  fire,  the  metal  will  presently  melt,  and 
the  vessel  be  destroyed. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  may  be  used  with  great  convenience  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  cookery,  if  steam  raised  from  boiling  water  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  meat  or  vegetables,  it  will  be  condensed  upon  their  surfaces,  im- 
parting to  them  the  heat  latent  in  it  before  its  condensation,  and  they  will  thus 
be  as  effectually  boiled  as  if  they  were  immersed  in  boiling  water. 

In  dwelling-houses  where  pipes  convey  cold  water  to  different  parts  of  the 
building,  steam-pipes  carried  from  the  lower  part  will  enable  hot  water  to  be 
procured  in  every  part  of  the  house  with  great  speed  and  facility.  The  cock 
of  a  steam-pipe  being  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold  water,  the  steam 
which  escapes  from  it  will  be  condensed  by  the  water,  and  will  veiy  speedfly, 
by  imparting  to  it  its  latent  heat,  cause  it  to  boil.  Warm  baths  may  thas  be 
prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  the  water  of  which  would  require  a  long  period  to 
boil. 

From  all  that  has  been  explained  in  the  present  discourse,  it  will  be  appaieot 
that  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  essential  properties  of  the  bodies  which  assume  these  states  respectively. 

*  An  opinion,  which  I  consider  to  be  erroneous,  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  gases  and  vs 
may  be  condensed  by  tnere  mechanical  compression.  I  oonoeive  that  niedianical  oompreaaoa 
tribates  in  no  other  way  to  the  condensation  of  a  gas  or  a  vapor,  than  so  far  as  it  is  toe  waamm 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  compressed,  a^  therefore  facilitating  the  process  by  ^ ' 
may  be  deprived  of  heat 
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Water,  whether  it  exist  in  the  state  of  luiuid,  ia  the  state  of  steam,  or  in  the 
Btate  of  ice,  is  endeotlj  the  same  substaiuse,  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
aod  possessingpn^rttes  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  in  those  mechanical 
effects  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  three  states  just  mentioned. 
In  fact,  the  state  in  which  water  may  be  found  is  a  mere  accident  consequent 
on  the  Aunoonding  temperatnre  ;  nor  oan  one  rather  than  another  state  with 
propriety  be  called  the  natural  state  of  the  body. 

If  the  expression  natural  state  ha^e  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  state  in 
which  the  substance  is  most  commonly  found  4  and  in  that  sense  the  natural 
state  of  water  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  different. 

The  variations  of  temperature  incident  to  any  part  of  our  globe  are  included 
within  no  very  extended  limits ;  and  these  limits  determine  the  bodies  which 
are  found  to  exist  most  commonly  in  the  several  Atates  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas. 
A  body  whose  boiling  point  is  below  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  cUmate, 
must  d ways. exist  in  the  state  of  vapor  or  gas,  aqd  one  whose  melting  point  is 
above  the  nighest  temperature  incident  to  die  climate  must  always  exist  in  the 
solid  form*  Bodies  whosox  melting  point  ia  below  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  clknate,  while  their  boiling  podnt  is  above  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
climate,  will  permanently  exist  ia  the  liquid  form.  The  permanent  gases  af- 
ford examples  of  the  first-menticmed  class.  Most  scdid  bodies  are  examples 
of  the  second ;  and  such.flnids  as, mercury  afo  ^camples  of  the  third.  A  liquid 
whose  melting  point  is  a  little  above  the  lowest  limit  of  temperature  will  gener- 
ally exist  in  the  liquid  state,  but  occasionally  in  the  solid.  Water  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  A  liquid,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  boiling  point  is  a  Iktle 
below  the  highest  limit  of^temperaturet  will  .generally,  exist  in  the  liquid  form, 
but  occasionsdly  in  the  gaseous.  Etber^  ia  hot  dimotesi  is  an,  ext^mi^  of  this. 
Its  boiling'  point  is  98P ;  and  it  could  n<^  exist,  at  certiain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  the  liquid  fosm*  in- India  and  other  hot  oountries* 

Some  bodies  are  at  present  xetaiaed  in  the  liquid  form  only  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Ether  and  rectified  spirits  of  wine<  are  examples  of  this. 
If  these  liquids  be  placed  under  a  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  be  partially  removed,  they  will  be  observed  to  boil  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  whence  it  appears,  that,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
were  considerably  less  than  it  is,  these  substances  would  have  existed  only  as 
permanent  gases. 

Great  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  effects,  and  the 
like,  by  which  extraordinary  quantities  of  heat  are  evolved,  form  exceptions  to 
this  uniform  state  ;  and  the  effects  of  such  exceptions  are  discoverable  upon 
and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth :  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
states  of  gases  or  airs,  of  liquids,  and  of  solids,  are  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion just  mentioned,  namely,  by  the  relation  which  their  boiling  and  freezing 
points  bear  to  the  extreme  timits  of  the  temperature  of  our  climate. 

These  considerations  will  lead  us  to  perceive  what  would  be  the  effect,  if 
the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  were  to  undergo  considerable  change,  eiUier 
by  increase  or  diminution,  other  circumstances  beine  supposed  to  remain  the 
same.  If  its  proximity  to  the  sun  were  increased,  uie  increased  influence  of 
solar  heat  woiud  render  it  impossible  for  many  substances  now  commonly  li- 
quid on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  exist  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  air ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  many  solid  bodies  would  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
the  solid  form,  and  would  become  permanently  liquid.  It  would  be  possible, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  water  which  now  constitutes  the  ocean 
would  be  changed  into  an  atmosphere,  and  that  many  of  the  metals  which  now 
exist  in  the  solid  form,  distributed  through  the  earth,  would  become  liquid,  and 
fill  the  beds  of  the  sea.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from  the  sun  were 
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considerably  increased,  the  solar  heat  would  undergo  a  corresponding  dimiira- 
lion,  and  many  of  the  substances  which  now  assume  the  liquid  form  would 
then  become  solid.  The  sea  which  surrounds  the  globe  would  take  the  fonn 
of  a  mass  of  solid  crystal.  Substances  now  in  the  gaseous  state  might  be  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  liquid  ;  nay,  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  converted 
into  a  sea  by  a  sufficient  diminution  of  temperature,  is  an  effect  not  only  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  probable  upon  the  clearest  and  best-founded 
analogy. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  stated  in  the  present  discourse,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  following  general  facts  have  been  established,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  investigations  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  conversion  of 
liquids  into  vapor  by  ebullition : — 

1.  A  liquid,  when  raised  to  a  certain  temperature,  boils,  and  is  converted 
into  vapor.  The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  pressure  to  which  it 
is  submitted :  the  greater  this  pressure,  the  greater  will  be  the  temperature  at 
which  the  liquid  boils. 

'  2.  During  the  process  of  ebullition  no  increase  of  temperature  takes  place, 
though  a  considerable  portion  of  heat  is  imparted  to  the  boiling  liquid. 

3.  Different  liquids  undergo  the  process  of  ebullition  under  the  same  pres- 
sure at  different  temperatures  ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  boils  under 

r  the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  thirty  inches  of  mercury,  is  called 
'  its  boiling  point, 

4.  Different  liquids  absorb  different  quantities  of  heat  in  the  process  of 
ebullition. 

5.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  into  which  a  liquid  is  converted  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  under  which  the  liquid  boib. 

6.  The  states  of  liquid  or  vapor  are  not  essentially  connected  with  the  na- 
ture of  bodies,  but  are  merely  accidental  on  the  temperature  to  which  bodies 
are  exposed,  nor  does  a  body  change  its  nature  or  essential  properties  in  passing 
from  the  one  state  to  the  odier. 
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Many  examples  have  been  presented,  in  which  the  chemical  combination 
I  of  two  bodies  was  accompanied  by  a  change  of  temperature.     When  sulphuric 
acid  and  pure  water  are  mixed  together  at  the  same  temperature  of  60^,  the 
mixture  will  suddenly  rise  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.     In  like  man- 
ner, when  snow  at  the  temperature  of  32^  is  mixed  with  common  salt  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  compound  resulting  will  fail  many  degrees  below  thn 
>  common  temperature  of  the  constituents.     It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  gv 
'  era!  principle,  that  chemical  combination  is  one  of  the  numerous  causes  b, 
which  heat  may  be  developed  or  absorbed.     Every  part  of  chemical  science 
abounds  in  facts  illustrative  of  this  principle. 

We  have  seen  that  an  extreme  increase  of  temperature  is  attended  by  the 
presence  of  light.  Now,  if  these  two  general  laws  be  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
it  msLy  be  expected  that,  if  chemical  combinations  can  be  discovered  in  which 
extreme  quantities  of  heat  may  be  developed,  the  product  may  attain  that  tem- 
perature at  which  it  will  be  luminous. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  combustion  or  burning.  When  fire  is  produced,  such  a  combination  always 
takes  place  between  the  particles  of  two  bodies  as  produce^  a  development  of 
heat  so  extreme  as  to  produce  light.  If  the  body  emitting  light  in  this  case 
have  the  solid  form,  the  effect  is  called  fire ;  but  if  it  be  vapor,  it  is  called 
flame,  • 

It  so  happens  that,  among  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  substances  by  the 
combination  of  which  this  retnarkable  phenomenon  is  produced,  one  of  the  two 
combining  bodies  is,  almost  in  every  case,  the  substance  called  in  chemistry 
oxygen  gas  ;  and  that  in  the  few  cases  where  oxygen  is  not  present  there  is  a 
'ery  limited  number  of  other  substances^  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be  one 
if  the  combining  substances. 

Among  these  other  substances,  the  principal  are  three  bodies,  called  in  chem- 
itry  chlorine^  bromine^  and  iodine, 
VOJU  II.— «1 
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Some  one  of  these  four  bodies— oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine-be- 
ing, almost  in  every  case,  one  of  the  two  bodies  by  the  combination  of  wbich 
combustion  is  produced,  and  the  other  bodies  with  which  they  severally  com- 
bine being  far  more  numerous,  the  four  just  mentioned  are  distinguished  rela- 
tively to  the  phenomena  of  combustion  by  the  name  supporters  of  condwim; 
while  the  other  body  forming  the  combination  with  them,  whatever  it  naj  be, 
is  called  a  combustible.  These  terms,  however,  must  be  carefully  understood ' 
as  not  expressing  any  distinct  or  different  mode  of  action  which  the  two  com- 
bining bodies  exert  in  the  process  of  their  combination.  Supporters  ofcmks- 
tion  and  combustibles,  as  far  as  has  been  discovered,  have  no  other  difference  than 
this,  that  the  former  are  very  limited  in  number,  and  the  latter  very  numerous. 

Exclusive  of  the  four  supporters  of  combustion,  every  simple  substaoce 
known  in  chemistry  are  combustibles,  except  aaote  or  nitrogen  gas.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  all  simple  substances  are  capable  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  one  or  other  of  the  four  bodies  called  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attended  with  a  siidden  evolution  of  light  and 
heat. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  process  of  combustion,  it  vas 
long  supposed  that  the  only  supporter  of  combustion  was  oxygen,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  combustion  was  consequently  defined  to  be  the  rapid  combination 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance.  This  is,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion ;  and  it  is  only  in  few  instances, 
developed  by  the  researches  of  modem  chemists,  that  chlorine  and  the  other 
supporters  play  a  part. 

The  tendency  which  a  body  heated  considerably  above  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  medium  has  to  dismiss  its  hea^  whether  by  contact  or  rth- 
tion,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  combination  which  produces  combustioa 
should  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  instantaneous ;  for,  if  the  heat  developed  I 
were  produced  progressively,  it  would  be  progressively  dissipated,  and  cooli 
never  accumulate  so  as  to  produce  that  increased  temperature  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  evolution  of  light. 

In  all  ordinary  oases  of  combustion,  one  of  the  combining  bodies  is  the  oxy- 
gen, which  forms  a  component  part  of  atmospheric  air  i  and  one  of  the  circim- 
stances  which  moQt  favor  combustion  is  the  fact  that  the  constituent  elemeots 
of  atmospheric  air  are  mixed  togther,  either  mechanically,  or,  if  they  be  cheoa-j 
icftlly  combined,  their  affinity  is  of  the  weakest  imaginable  kind.     Thus  the 
oxygen  exists  in  the  atmosphere  almost  in  a  free  state,  and  ready  to  combiD'  ( 
with  .any  object  which  presents  to  it  the  slightest  affinity.    The  applicatioa  of 
heat  to  any  body,  by  weakening  the  energy  of  the  cohesive  principle,  leaves  its 
particles  more  free  to  obey  other  affinities ;  and  consequently  it  is  found  thai 
bodies  which  cannot  combine  at  one  temperature  will  frequently  be  capable  of 
combining  when  the  temperature  of  one  or  both  is  raised.     A  body,  therefore, 
may  exist  at  a  certain  temperature,  when  surrounded  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mospheric air ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  that  body  be  raised,  the  affinity  of  its 
molecules  for  those  of  oxygen  will  at  length  be  enabled  to  take  effect  by  the 
diminution  of  the  force  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.     In  confonni-  J 
ty  with  this  principle,  we  find  that  vhen  a  combustible  is  raised  to  a  ceitain } 
temperature,  its  particles  rapidly  combine  with  those  of  the  oxygen  contaised  | 
in  the  surroimding  air.    In  their  combinaiion  heat  and  light  are  evolved,  Uii 
fire  is  produced.     When  phosphorus  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  148-,  u 
burns  with  great  splendor.    The  particles  of  the  phosphorus,  in  this  case,  com- 
bine with  those  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  so  much  heat  is  derel- 
oped  by  their  combination  that  the  light  is  evolved.     The  temperature  necfs- 
sary  to  each  different  substance,  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  and  produce  goib- 
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bnstioD,  is  rery  different.  Hydrogea  gas  requires  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  in- 
candescence to  cause  it  to  begin  to  bom.  Wood,  coal,  and  other  combustibles, 
burn  when  raised  to  various  temperatures. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  temperature  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  following  substances  to  combine  with  oxygen  vary  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  the  first  being  that  which  bums  at  the.  lowest  tem- 
perature, and  the  succeeding  ones  at  temperatures  gradijiblly  increasing  : — 


Phosphoms, 

Phoaphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 

Hydrogen  and  chlorine, 

Sulphur, 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen, 

Olefiant  gas. 


Solphnretted  hydrogen. 

Alcohol, 

Wax, 

Carbonic  oxide, 

Carbnretted  hydrogen. 


The  experimental  proofs  by  which  combustion  is  shown  to  arise  from  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  other  principles  consist  of  the  whole  range  of  one 
department  of  chemical  science.  We  may,  however,  offer  an  experiment  as  an 
example  of  this  species  of  demonstration. 

Let  a  short  earthenware  tube  be  filled  with  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  the  weight 
of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained.  Let  one  extremity  of  this  tube  be 
connected  with  a  bladder  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  the  weight  of  Which  is  known  ; 
and  let  the  other  extremity  be  connected  with  a  fiaccid  bladder,  the  weight  of 
which,  including  the  air  which  it  contains,  is  also  exactly  known.  Let  the 
porcelain  tube  and  its  contents  be  raised  to  incandescence  by  the  application 
of  heat,  and  let  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  bladder  be  then  forced  through  the 
tube  in  contact  with  the  wire.  The  wire  in  this  case  will  burn,  and  be  rapidly 
oxidised,  and  the  product  will  be  the  oxide  of  iron.  When  this  product  is 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  heavier  than  the  iron  ;  and  when  the  two  blad- 
ders and  their  contents  are  weighed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  lighter  than  be- 
fore, by  exactly  the  weight  which  the  iron  has  gained ;  the  oxygen,  therefore, 
which  has  been  lost  by  air  contained  in  the  bladders,  has  been  combined  with 
the  iron  during  the  process  of  combustion. 

Flaoae  is  gas  heated  to  whiteness  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
>f  volatile  matter.  When  a  candJe  bums,  the  tallow  or  wax  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  first'  liquefied,  and  then  drawn  up  through  the  interstices  of  the  wick 
ly  capillary  attraction.  As  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  it  is 
<iiJed  aad  converted  into  vapor ;  this  vapor  ascends  in  a  column  by  reason  of 
Ls  lightness,  and  is  now  raised  to  the  temperature  which*  enables  it  to  form  a 
ombination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  combination  in- 
tantly  and  copiously  develops  heat,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  sur- 
3und[ing  current  of  gas,  renders  it  luminous,  and  produces  the  white,  bright 
^ht  of  the  fiame.  It  will  be  apparent,  firom  this,  that  the  light  from  the  fiame 
an  only  exist  on  its  exterior  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  air.  The  flame 
f  a  candle  or  lamp  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  heat,  hollow ;  or  rather  it  is 
column  of  gas,  the  exterior  surface  of  which  is  luminous,  while  the  interior 
non-iuoiiaous.  As  the  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  ascends,  it  gets  into 
mtact  i^ith  a  firesh  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it  receives  a  supply 
oxygen,  by  combination  with  which  heat  is  evolved,  which  produces  light, 
s  the  gus  ascends  from  the  centre  of  the  flame,  it  comes  successively  into 
intact  with  the  air,  and  in  this  manner  becomes  luminous,  until  at  length  the 
»lua&n  is  reduced  to  a  point.  Thus  the  fiame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  gradually 
>er8  to  a  point,  until  all  the  gas  produced  from  the  boiling  matter  in  the 
!ck  receives  its  due  complement  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  passes  oflf.  It 
eedily  loses  the  temperature  necessary  to  render  it  luminous,  and  the  flame 
'minates. 
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The  light  produced  by  lamps  or  candles  formed  of  different  substances  has 
different  illuminating  powers,  according  to  the  quantities  of  light  erolved  by  the 
combination  of  the  gas  or  vapor  with  oxygen. 

The  rapor  of  some  substances  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  at  a  tem- 
perature below  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  flame.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  coiled  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  round  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and,  having  lighted  the  lamp,  and  allowed  it  to  bum  till  the  wire  became  red 
hot,  he  then  extinguished  it ;  the  wire,  however,  with  the  heat  which  it  had 
acquired,  communicated  a  sufficient  heat  to  the  vapor  raised  from  the  alcohol 
to  enable  it  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air ;  and  a  slow 
combustion,  without  flame,  was  thus  produced.  This  process  of  combustion 
might  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  or  as  long  as  the  alcohol  in  the  lamp 
could  supply  vapor. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  the  vapor  of  alco- 
hol in  this  case  was  of  a  nature  altogether  different  fh>m  that  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  combustion  of  the  spirit-lamp.  Acetic  acid  forms  a  part,  btxt  not  tlie 
whole  of  the  product. 

There  are  other  vapors  which,  like  that  of  alcohol,  are  susceptible  of  com- 
bustion without  ^ame.  Among  these  are  the  vapors  of  ether,  camphor,  and 
some  of  the  volatile  oils. 

If  platinum  wire,  heated  to  redness,  be  introduced  into  a  receiver  containing 
a  mixture  of  coal  gas,  or  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  atmospheric  air,  it  will  con- 
tinue red  hot  until  the  if  hole  of  the  gas  is  consumed.  In  this  case  the  gas 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  with  which  it  is  mixed,  aod 
combustion  takes  place. 

Dr.  Thomson  accounts  for  this  pit^cess  by  the  fact  of  the  small  specific  heat 
and  bad-conducting  power  of  platinum  :  a  small  quantity  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  red  hot,  and,  being  a  bad  conductor,  it  loses  little  heat  during  the  pro- 
cess. Platinum,  at  a  red  heat,  has  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  produce 
a  rapid  combination  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  with  oxygen,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  ^e  production  of  flame.* 

If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  projected  on  a  small  mass  of  spongy  platiovm, 
the  platinum  will  become  red  hot,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the  jet  plays 
on  it.  This  forms  an  easy  means  of  producing  an  instantaneous  Hghf,  and  an 
apparatus  is  constructed  in  a  convenient  form  for  this  purpose.  By  turning  a 
stopcock,  the  jet  of  gas  is  thrown  on  a  small  cup  containing  platinum,  whicb, 
immediately  becoming  red  hot,  is  capable  of  lighting  a  match.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  jet  of  the  gas  projected  on  other  substances,  such 
as  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  Some  others,  also,  such  as  osmium,  would 
be  attended  with  a  like  effect,  if  their  temperatures  were  previously  raised. 
Platinum  foil  would  not,  under  these  circumstances,  redden ;  but,  if  it  be 
crumpled,  like  paper,  it  will  undergo  the  same  effect  as  the  spongy  pla* 
tinum. 

These  effects  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  spongy  plaiimim, 
and  other  substances  in  a  similar  stAte,  have  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  gas. 
that  their  capillary  attraction  produces  the  absorption  of  that  gas  from  the  at- 
mospheric air  into  their  pores,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  collected  erea  in  a 
condensed  state.  It  is  probable  that  spongy  platinum  contains  within  its  pores 
a  considerable  quantity  of  condensed  oxygen  gas.  Charcoal  is  known  to  ab- 
sorb by  its  capillary  attraction  nine  times  and  a  quarter  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  ; 
and,  when  placed  in  contact  with  hydrogen  gaS)  the  oxygen  absorbed  coai^ms 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water.     The  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  [Mrojectei  od  a 


*  Thomfloii  on  Heat,  p.  311. 
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spongy  platiaum  probably  combines  with  the  OTygen  held  in  its  pores,  and  the 
heat  developed  by  the  combination  renders  the  platinum  red  hot.* 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of 
different  substances  is  a  matter  not  only  of  great  scientific  interest,  but  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.    The  mutual  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  the  combustible,  and  of  the  oxygen  combined  with  it, 
and  the  heat  developed,  if  accurately  ascertained  for  various  combustibles,  could 
not  fail  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  the  theory  of  combustion,  but,  probably,  on 
the  nature  of  heat  in -general.     In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  do- 
mestic economy,  the  due  selection  of  combustible  matter  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  quantity  of  heat  or  light  developed  by  a  given  weight  of  it  in  the 
process  of  combustion. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  subject  in  experimental  physics  in  which  more  re- 
\  mains  to  be  discovered,  and  in  which  the  process  of  discovery  is  more  difficult, 
\  than  in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the  combustion 
>  of  various  substances.    Experiments  have  been  made  on  some  combustibles  by 
'  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  with  their  calorimeter.     A  few  others  have  been  made 
by  Dalton.     Crawfurd  and  Couot  Runiford  have  also  made  some  experiments 
on  this  subject.     The  method  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  consisted  of  burning 
the  combustible  within  the  dalorimeter,  and  measuring  the  quantity  of  ice  melt- 
ed by  the  heat  which  it  developed.     Dalton  placed  a  given  weight  of  water, 
at  a  known  temperature,  in  a  tinned  vessel.     Having  previously  ascertained 
the  specific  heat  of  this  vessel,  that  of  water  being  known,  he  apphed  the  burn- 
ing matter  to  the  bottom  of  it,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  water. 
The  quantity  of  heat  developed  was  measured  by  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  the  vessel  which  contained  it.     This  process  would  evidently 
give  results  considerably  below  the  truth,  because  it  is  impossible  that  all  the 
heat  developed  in  the  combustion  could  be  imparted  to  the  vessel ;  some  would 
be  necessarily  communicated  to  the  surrounding  air  without  reaching  the  ves- 
sel, and  more  would  be  dispersed  by  radiation.     Dr.  Crawfurd  contrived  to 
surround  the  burning  matter  with  water,  by  the  increased  temperature  of  which 
he  measured  the  heat  developed. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  experiments  to  determine  the  heat  developed  by 
Bome  gases  in  the  process  of  combustion,  and  adopted  a  method  of  experiment- 
ing difiezing  little  from  that  of  Dalton.  He  caused  the  flame  to  act  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  copper  vessel,  containing  a  given  weight  of  oil  raised  to  a  given 
lemperature,  and  estijnated  the  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  by  the  increas- 
ed temperature  received  to  the  oil.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by 
iiese  experiments : — 
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*  Thomson  on  Heat,  p.  319. 
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The  great  discordance  vliich  is  apparent  between  the  reaultB  of  these  ex- 
periments shows  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  the 
physics  of  heat.  It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  are  more  entitled  to  confidence  than  those  of  the 
other  experimenters.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  it  is  probable  that  one  pound 
of  hydrogen  gas  gives  out  in.  combustion  as  xaactk  heat  as  would  melt  400  lbs. 
of  ice,  or  56,000^  of  heat. 

The  copious  development  of  heat,  in  the  process  of  combustioD,  and  the  con- 
sequent luminous  effect,  were  accounted  for  by  Lavoisier  by  the  fad  dimt  a  con- 
densation of  matter  took  place.  Thus,  when  a  gaseous  substance,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combination  with  oxygen,  passes  into  the  liquid  or  the  solid  state,  all  the 
latent  heat  which  maintained  it  in  the  form  of  gas  suddenly  becomes  senaibley 
and  an  immense  increase  of  temperature  necessarily  ensues.  The  same  effect 
takes  place  when  a  liquid  passes  into  the  s(^d  state.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
in  numerous  cases  of  combustion  these  effects  take  place ;  and  all  such  cases 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  scdidificatioo  of 
a  liquid,' or  the  condensation  of  a  vapor,  in  both  of  which  cases,  as  has  heea 
already  explained,  heat  is  evolved.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  combustioB 
may,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  the  case  of  ordinary  condensation  without  change 
of  form ;  but  there  are  instances  which  do  not  seem  to  fall  under  this  class  of 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  in  certain  cases,  solids  or  liquids,  in  the  process  of 
combustion,  pass  into  the  state  of  gases.  Thus,  when  gunpowder  is  exploded, 
the  oxygen,  which  is  contained  abundantly  in  the  saltpetre,  combining  wiih 
the  sulphur  and  carbon,  which  are  the  other  constituents  of  thb  substance,  as- 
sumes the  gaseous  form.  At  the  same  time  a  highly  elastic  fiuid  is  ptodnuced, 
as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  heat  and  light. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  assumes  that  combustion  is  the 
consequence  of  rapid  chemical  combination,  and  that  snch  combination  is  ac- 
companied by  a  copious  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  strictly  a  stateoKnt  of 
fact,  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  reduce  these  facts  to  the  general  class  of  phe- 
nomena, in  which  heat  and  light  are  developed  by  condensation,  the  theory  fiub, 
because  all  the  phenomena  which  it  professes  to  explain  cannot  be  reduced  to 
this  class^  It  is  also  assumed,  in  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  that  oxygen  is  a  com- 
pound o(  heat,  light,  and  a  certain  unknown  base ;  that  a  decomposition  takes 
place  by  which  the  heat  and  light  are  disengaged,  and  the  unknown  base  is 
combined  with  the  combustible.  Now  the  existence  of  this  unknown  base  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  inasmuch  as  such  a  base  has  never  been  exhibited  m  a 
separate  form ;  besides  which,  it  is  assumed  that  light  and  heat  are  bodies,  and 
not  qualities  of  matter,  which  is  still  undecided. 

So  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  combustion,  and  one  so  susceptible  of  sorh 
various  and  important  practical  applications,  could  not  fail,  at  an  eaily  peiiod, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  chemists.  We  accordingly  find  many  theories  pro- 
pounded at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  chemistry  for  its  explanation.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  theories  assumes  the  existence  of  a  filrst  principle,  or 
elementary  substance,  called  Jire,  which  had  the  property  of  devouring  odier 
bodies.  According  to  this  theory,  combustion  was  the  process  by  which  the 
combustible  was  converted  into  fire ;  whatever  part  of  the  combustible  was  un- 
susceptible of  this  conversion  remained  behind  in  the  form  of  ashes. 

Dr.  Hook  traced  the  phenomena  of  combustion  to  the  solvent  power  over 
the  combustible  possessed  by  a  principle  found  in  atmospheric  air,  similar  lo 
one  which  exists  still  more  copiously  in  nitre.  How  near  this  ingeDioos  hj- 
polhesis  approached  to  the  true  principle  of  combustion  may  be  easily  perceived. 
But  the  theory  which  took  possession  of  the  scientific  world,  to  the  exelostoB 
of  all  others,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  Stahlian  theory  of  Phlogiston.    In  this 
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theory,  the  phenom^iKm  of  combustioii  wpis  explained  hy  assumiiig  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bo4y  called  pA/o^5<<m, ^ which,  was- euppotfed  to  be.  a  c<ki8tittient  ele- 
{  ment  of  all  oomhuatiblea.     Tbe  process  of  eombitslion  comiated  in  the  sudden 

>  separation  of  phlogiston  ^fiNMn* the  combostiUe;  andiUs  separation  was  aeeom- 
I  panied  by  the  heat  and  light  whkhcfataractenfled  the  phenomenon.    Some  suc- 

>  ceeding  philos<^hen  regarded  thie  phlegistoa  9M  light  mamtainiBd  in  bodies,  as 
'  it  were,  in  the  latent  state,  and  With  its  Ordinaxy  concomitant  heat.   Dr.  Priestly 

and  others  disoorered  dial  the  atmoepheric  air  in  whieh  combnstton  takes  place 
becomes  incapable  of  permitting  the  same  phenomenon  to  be  repeated  in  it,  and 
likewise  that  soeh  air  was  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life.  He 
inferred  that  atmospheric  air  had  an  affinity  for  phlogiston,  and  that  its  presence 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  extrication  t)f  phlogiston  from  the  com- 
bustible, and,  consequently^,  that  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  combustion ;  but  that  when  the  atmospheric  air  became  sat- 
urated with  the  phlogiston  which  it  received  during  the  process  of  combustion, 
the  same  air,  being  incapable  of  combining  with  any  greater  quantity  of  phlo- 
giston, was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  process  of  combustion. 

Still  the  phlogistic  theory  labored  under  the  capital  defect,  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  phlogiston  as  a  separate  principle  was  never  proved ;  and,  in  fact,  that  | 
the  assumption  of  its  existence  had  no  other  foundation  than  its  convenience 
for  the  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  This  defect  in  the  theory  of  \ 
Stahl  was  attempted  to  be  removed  by  a  bold  assumption  of  Kirwan,  viz., 
that  phlogiston  was  no  other  substance  ^an  hydrogen.  The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  adoption  of  such  an  hypothesis  were,  that  hydrogen  i%  a  compo- 
nent part  of  every  combustible  body ;  that  combustion  consists  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  combustible  into  the  hydrogen  and  its  base ;  that,  after  issuing  from 
the  combustible,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air.     Such  were  the  bases  of  the  Kirwanian  theory. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  discovery  of  Lavoisier.  Hook  had  held  that 
a  principle  in  atmo^ipheric  air,  identical  with  the  prominent  element  of  salt  wa- 
ter, was  a  solvent  for  all  combustibles  ;  that  the  solution  effected  by  it  was  ac- 
companied by  heat  and  light.  Kirwan  held,  that  a  combination  of  a  certain 
element  of  die  combustible  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheijc  air  was  the 
cause  of  combustion.  Lavoisier,  rejecting  what  was  superfluous  in  these  theo- 
ries, at  once  assumed  that  combustion  was  caused  by  the  combination  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  not  with  hydrogen,  or  with  the  imaginary  substance 
>f  phlogiston,  but  with  the  combustible  itself,  and  that  in  such  combination  heat 
ind  light  were  produced.  He  accounted  for  the  phenomena  by  two  admitted 
chemical  laws  :  first,  that  the  chemical  affinity  of  bodies  for  each  other  is  awa- 
Lened  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  or  both ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  body, 
n  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  produces  an  abundant 
evolution  of  heat.  The  combustible,  therefore,  when  raised  to  a  certain  tem- 
>erature,  is  brought  to  the  state  in  which  its  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
apable  of  taking  effect.  The  oxygen  in  combining  changes  its  form,  and  dis- 
Dgages  a  large  quantity  of  latent  heat. 

This  theory  was  quickly  embraced  by  Berthollet,  Fourcroy,  Morveau,  and 
ther  leading  chemists  of  the  times,  and  has  since  been  very  generally  received, 
''here  are,  however,  as  has  b^en  already  stated,  some  phenomena  connected 
rith  combustion  which  it  fails  to  explain.  These  are  the  cases  where,  in  the 
ombustion,  the  change  of  form  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  according  to  the 
leory  of  Black,  would  cause  a  development  of  heat.  When  the  combining 
iibstances  previously  exist  in  a  solid  state,  and  during  combustion  pass  into  the 
stseocs  state,  we  should  expect  a  large  absorption  of  heat,  instead  of  a  consid- 
rable  evolution  of  this  principle. 


^^^^^%^N^«^ 
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This  defect  in  the  theory  haa  given  rise  to  another,  which  has  been  propoMd 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  According  to  this  theory,  the  phenomena  ci  affinity 
are  the  consequences  of  bodies  existing  in  different,  states  of  electricity.  It  U 
known  that  bodies  when  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other,  and  when 
similarly  electrified  repel  each  other.  If  the  molecules  of  two  bodies  be  oppo- 
sitely electrified,  and  be  so  placed  that  they  can  act  on  one  another,  their  ef- 
fects will  be  attraction,  the  energy  of  which  will  be  increased  in  a  rapid  pro- 
portion with  the  diminution  of  their  distance.  The  more  intensely  one  is  posi- 
tively electrified,  and  the  other  negatively,  with  so  much  the  greater  force  will 
they  combine,  and  the  phenomena  of  combustion  will  be  exhibited  in  their 
union.  Oxygen  is  in  an  intensely  negative  state  of  electricity,  and  hydrogen 
intensely  positive.     Hence  they  combine  with  a  great  evolution  of  heat. 


; 
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To  all  persons  in  whose  minds  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  uniTerse  has 
been  awakened,  there  is  no  spectacle  which  affords  an  interest  so  intense  as 
that  which  the  firmament  offers  on  every  clear  night,  and  no  occupation  is 
more  delightful  to  those  endowed  with  the  slightest  contemplative  habits,  than 
from  time  to  time  through  the  year  to  observe  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  aspect  of  that  glorious  scene ;  but  to  render  such  contemplations  still 
more  agreeable,  and  to  enable  the  spectator  to  turn  his  observations  to  profitable 
account,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  objects  which 
there  present  themselves  in  such  countless  numbers  and  endless  variety. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  astronomical  observations  must  be  confined  to 
observatories,  or  that  no  one  can  enjoy  practical  astronomy  who  is  not  sup- 
plied with  telescopes  and  other  optical  and  astronomical  apparatus.  Our 
Maker  has  given  us,  in  the  eye,  an  optical  instrument  of  exquisite  structure, 
and  has  supplied  us  with  an  understanding  by  which  its  application  may  be 
guided  to  the  most  sublime  speculations.  We  shall  on  the  present  occasion 
endeavor  to  give  such  plain  and  elementary  rules  as  may  enable  every  one  by 
the  mere  use  of  his  eyes,  without  even  resorting  to  a  common  telescope,  to 
occupy  himself  advantageously  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens. 

If  a  person,  on  a  clear  starlight  night,  turn  his  face  directly  to  the  north, 
ind  contemplate  the  heavens  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  will  observe  stars  con- 
in  ually  to  rise  from  the  horizon  on  his  right,  or  in  the  east,  and. other  stars  to 
lisappear  and  set  on  his  left,  or  in  the  west.  The  stars  scattered  over  a  por- 
ion  of  the  firmament  which  lies  immediately  above  the  northern  horizon  are 
observed  never  to  set,  but  alternately  to  rise  on  the  eastern  and  to  descend  on 
he  western  side  of  the  northern  point ;  the  extent  of  their  descent,  however, 
leing  so  limited,  that  they  never  descend  so  low  as  the  horizon.  Frequent 
nd  attentive  observation  of  these  appearances  will  suggest  strongly  the  idea 
bat  these  objects  revolve  in  circles  round  some  point  as  a  centre,  which  is 
ituate  in  the  northern  region  of  the  firmament.     But  this  impression  can  not 
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be  verified  hy  ocular  obseimdoii  merely,  and  stilt  leas  can  (he  posUioD  of  ihu 
commoii  centre  be  thus  delenninod. 

.  Having  Tecouree,  however,  to  instniroeDtB,  by  which  the  exact  eleniiaiu 
of  the  stars  may  from  time  to  time  be  observed,  and  their  exact  bearings  noted, 
data  are  obtained  by  which  it  is  demongtrated  that  this  first  imprestion  it 
rigorously  correct  ^  that  the  objects  which  glitter  on  the  finuamenl  do,  in  fict, 
appear  to  revolve  round  a  certain  point  as  a  common  centre ;  thai  they  all  com- 
plete their  revolution  round  that  point  in  twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six  mianiei, 
lour  seconds,  and  nine  hundredths  of  a  second.  All  the  stars  complete  their 
revolution  round  this  pnint  in  exactly  the  same  lime,  however  different  theii 
distances  from  it  may  be,  and  as  they  so  revolve  they  preserve  their  relative 
position  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  has  been  shown  on  a  former  occsHcm 
that  this  appearance  is  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  euih 
upon  its  axis. 

At  the  point  which  is  the  commoii  centre  of  this  motion,  and  which  is  nlltJ 
the  north  celestial  pole,  no  star  is  found ;  but  there  is  a  star  snfficieotlv  btighi 
to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  very  close  to  it,  which  is  iheiefoK 
called  the  polb-btae.     The  method  of  recognising  this  star  we  shall  presenilr 

Even  the  moat  inattentive  observer,  when  assuming  the  position  we  haie 
here  described,  will  be  immediately  struck  with  a  combinatioD  of  aeven  ox.- 
spicuous  stars  arranged  ia  the  relative  positions  exhibited  in  the  aDneud 
diagram. 


This  combination,  or  group  of  stars,  presents  to  us  the  first  and  most  stiiUig 
example  of  what  is  called  a  cokstbllation . 

The  peculiar  configurations  sfiecled  by  this  and  other  groups  scattered  oT«r 
the  firmament,  give  an  impression  that  some  physical  relation  connects  ibe 
component  atara  with  each  other.  But  a  more  exact  acquaiotaiice  with  sielltr 
aatronomy  proves  that  such  impresaion  is  destitute  of  any  good  foundatioa. 
The  stars  which  compose  the  constellations  are  casually  scattered  over  tbc 
firmament,  and  it  ia  the  imagination  only  which  groups  them  and  invests  ibe 
collections  thus  associated  with  the  fanciful  figures  of  bears,  liom,  getis, 
dogs,  warriors,  and  mythological  person^es.  Unreasonable  as  aucfa  a  sp- 
tem  mnst  be  allowed  to  be,  it  ia  not  wilhonl  its  use  as  a  means  of  refereon. 
and  an  arlificit^  aid  to  the  memory.  That  a  better  system  of  signs  and  iyni- 
bols  might  have  been  devised  for  these  purposes  may  be  admitted ;  but  >bea 
it  is  considered  that  the  names  and  forms  of  the  moai  conspicuous  constellaiioai 
have  had  their  origin  in  remote  antiquity — that  they  were  handed  down  fraa 
the  Chddeans  to  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Greeks,  ud 
fiom  these  to  the  modems — that  they  are  referred  to  in  the  works  trf'  every 
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put  aBOonomeT,  and  engraved  on  the  memoiy  of  evety  living  obBeireT — it  < 

be  readitjr  acknowledged  that,  even  if  a  general  change  of  stellar  nonienclalure  | 

and  ijmbol  were  practicable  (which  it  aeiured^  is  not),  it  would  be  neither  ( 
BdraDtageous  nor  adrisable. 

The  northern  constellation,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  called  Ursa  Major ^ 

or  the  Great  Bear.     The  seven  stars  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  ) 

which  cotnpoee  it,  the  entire  number  of  stars  in  it  being  eightyeeveu,  most  of  < 

which,  however,  are  bo  small  as  not  to  be  visible  without  a  telescope.     Of  t 

ibe  seven  principal  stars  one  only  (that  marked  «,  fig.  1),  is  of  the  first  mag-  | 

nitude.     Three  (marked  B,  y,  and  »  ),  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  the  re-  i 

muning  three  ( ',  ',  and  {  )  are  of  the  third  magnitude.     As  these  stars,  being  S 
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visible  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  northern  latitudes,  are  necessarily  familiar  to 
every  eye,  they  may  serre  as  standards  or  moduli  by  which  the  astronomies! 
amateur  may  estimate  the  different  orders  of  ma^ituides  of  the  stais  feneralk 

One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  ascertaining  and  ddendfyinv  the 
principal  stars  on  the  heavens  which  the  amateur  observer  can  adopt,  consists 
in  selecting  other  known  stars  as  painters.     We  shall  explain  this  method  by 
one  or  two  examples.     In  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Mtrfw^  there  are  besides  \ 
the  seven  stars  above  mentioned,  five  others  of  the  third  magnitnde,  which  are  j 
marked  9,  i,  x,  /r,  </^y  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

To  frod  0  and  «,  fig.  2,  let  the  observer  imagine  a  straight  line  drawn  from « to 
^,  to  be  continued  beyond  ^«  The  first  stars  of  the  same  magnitude  as  ^  which  | 
it  will  meet  will  be  ^  and  <•  Again,  let  a  straight  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  | 
from  (^  to  r* and  continued  beyond  r-  It  will  carry  the  eye  to  the  star  ^  of  tbe  J 
same  magnitude  as  i-  Finally,  if  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  from  ^  per- 1 
pendicular,  the  line  passing  through  the  four  Stars  <^i  ^i  ^>  and  <>  it  will  conduct  | 
the  eye  to  the  two  stars  ^  and  /<•  \ 

If  the  observer  look  at  any  good  map  of  the  stars,*  he  will  find  that  th^  | 
stars  <»,  ^i  and  jr,  are  on  the  body  of  the  figure  of  the  Bear ;  <J, «,  <i  n,  form  the  { 
tail,  0  nnd  <  are  on  the  right  fore  leg,  ^  on  the  hinder' right  thigh,  and  ^ and"  ; 
on  tbe  hinder  right  paw.  \ 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  imaginary  figures  which  give  names  to  the  | 
constellations  will  thus  be  understood.  If  we  desire  to  express  the  position  ( 
of  the  star  >7  Ursm  Majoris,  for  example,  we  say  that  it  is  at  the  t^  of  the  id  \ 
of  the  Great  Bear.  ( 

The  seven  principal  stars  of  this  constellation  being  all  less  than  forty  de- ! 
grees  from  the  north  pole,  will  be  always^bove  the  horizon  in  latitudes  greatei  | 
than  forty  degrees.  Hence  it  is  that  this  constellation  is  so  familiarly  knovn.  \ 
It  is  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  in  th^  \ 
month  of  March,  and  is  therefore  visible  at  midnight  near  .the  meridian  Qh*)r» ) 
the  pole  at  that  season.  In  the  month  of  September  it  is  visible  at  midoi^V.  | 
below  the  pole.  } 

The  point  in  the  firmament  whose  position  ought  to  be  most  familiar  to  the  I 
observer  is  the  pole.  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  j 
which  is  so  near  to  it  that  the  interval  can  not  be  appreciated  without  the  use  { 
of  good  astronomical  instruments.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  an  easr  \ 
method,  applicable  without  instruments,  should  be  available  for  the  discorerr  i 
of  this  star.  The  method  already  explained  may  be  used  also  in  this  case  • 
In  the  annexed  figure  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  are  represented  in  tbe  j 
lower  part*  The  stars  of  the  upper  part  are  those  of  a  coitstellation  near  tbe  • 
pole  called  Ursa  Minor,  The  actual  position  of  the  pole  is  represented  at  C  ( 
and  the  star  immediately  above  it  is  the  pole-star.  j 

If  a  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  stars  a  and  &^  fig.  3,  in 
Ursa  Major,  and  continued  beyond  «,  it  will  pass  very  nearly  through  the  pole-  / 
star,  and  as  there  is  no  star  of  the  same  magnitude  near  the  latter,  the  eve  | 
can  not  fail  to  recognize  it.     The  other  stars  of  the  constellation  of  the  lesser  ^ 
Bear,  are  all  of  inferior  brightness.     The  figures  annexed  to  the  several  stars  j 
in  this  diagram  express  their  respective  magnitudes.     The  two  stars  « and  ^ 
of  Ursa  Major,  have  hence  been  denominated  the  pointers.     The  apparent 
distance  between  the  pointers  is  5^,  while  the  distance  from  <>  to  the  pole-star 
is  29^.     Thus  the  latter  distance  is  nearly  six  times  the  former. 

*  We  ■boold  recommend  die  amateur  aatroDomer  to  be  provided  wiA  the  maps  of  tbe  iHn  pvb> 
liflhed  on  extremelv  cheap  terms  by  the  London  Society  fat  Uie  Dtffbsion  ai  tJseftil  Knowledge;  to- 
gether with  the  "Companion  to  the  Maps,"  by  Frofessor  de  Morgan.  Thate  are  ahrays  oo  bi&d 
at  Mr.  Baldwin's  bookstorei  Broadway,  NewYoifc. 
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By  attentively  observing  for  a  few  successive  hours  the  changes  of  position 
)f  these  objects  with  relation  to  the  horizon,  it  will  be  easily  porceived  that 
he  line  through  the  pointers  and  the  pole-siar  revolves  round  the  latter  point 
18  a.  centre,  and  in  threo  hours  it  will  be  observed  to  revolve  through  an  angle 
,{-  450^  ^vhich  being  half  a  right  angle,  can  be  estimated  with  some  degree  d* 
ipproximation  by  the  eye.  We  may  thus  see  that  the  firmament  appears  to 
evolve  round  the  axis  of  the  sphere  at  the  rate  of  about  15°  per  hour. 

^Mother  remarkable  group  of  stars  risible  in  northern  latitudes  at  all  sea- 
oi»8  is  *^*  constellation  called  Cassiopeia,  consisting  of  five  principal  stars, 
rhe'configuration  of  these,  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  4,  is 
amiliai'  to  every  eye  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  The  star  P,  is 
r  the  second,  and  the  remaining  four  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Xhis  constellalion  being  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in 
/hicli  tli^e  BUD  is  in  the  month  of  October,  will  be  seen  on  ibe  meridian,  or 
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near  it,  at  midnight  during  that  month,  and  being  distant  from  the  pok  ilioiit  f 
30°,  it  will  be  eeon  a  little  aouth  of  the  zenith  at  all  places  between  lb«  lali-  ] 
tndes  40°  and  60°.  ) 

The  two  most  conapicuoua  stars  which  appear  in  the  northern  region  of  J 
the  heavens  are  thoae  called  Capella  and  >■  Cygni.  They  aie  both  atsn  of  the  ^ 
first  magnitude,  Capella  ia  Been  in  the  meridian  above  the  pole  at  midnigbi 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  '  Cygni  in  the  early  part  of  August.  At  New  ' 
York  these  stars  pass  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith,  through  which  thej 
both  exactly  pass  at  all  places  having  the  latitude  of  45*^  N.  j 

[f  we  turn  due  south  and  look  to  that  point  of  the  celestial  meridian  wboee  ' 
distance  from  the  zenith  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obaenrMtoa,  we 
ahall  see  the  point  of  the  heavens  where  the  celestial  equator  interaecta  ik  \ 
meridian.  Thoae  parts  of  ihe  heavena  which  extend  to  about  thir^  decreet  > 
above  and  below  this  point,  and  which  stretch  on  either  side  of  the  mendiai 
to  the  eastern  and  western  points  of  the  horizon,  form  by  far  the  moat  btei- } 
eating  and  remai^able  regions  of  the  firmament.  Not  only  ia  this  region  man  i 
rich  in  constellations,  and  adorned  by  ihe  moal  brilliant  stars,  but  it  ia  the  ! 
space  within  which  the  range  of  the  planets  is  confined.  By  the  dinsal  mo- 1 
tion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  these  const ellationa,  together  with  sach  of  the  i 
planets  as  happen  to  be  sufficiently  removed  from  the  sun  and  the  mooa,  '< 
when  that  object  is  not  too  near  the  sun,  are  passed  nightly,  like  a  mariiig  \ 
diorama  before  the  observer.  As  he  stands  facing  the  south,  the  east  will  be  ; 
on  bis  lelY,  and  the  west  on  his  right.  He  will  behold  the  zodiacal  coostelh-  > 
tions  successively  coming  into  view  from  below  the  horizon  at  ot  near  the  ^ 
eastern  point ;  they  will  gradually  rise  toward  that  part  of  the  mehdita  to  \ 
which  we  have  referred,  and  passing  it,  will  descend  toward  the  wealen  part  i 
of  the  horizon,  where  they  will  finally  diaappear.  \ 

The  moat  remaritable  of  these  equatorial  constellations  ia  that  called  Okiok,  i 
The  principal  stars  composing  it  are  those  marked  ■,  r,  i,  •,  >,  B,  k,  i,  in  ^  u. 
nexed  diagram,  fig.  5.  By  reference  to  a  celestial  globe,  or  still  better,  to  a  { 
)  map  of  the  stars,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  conatellation  is  made  to  form  the  om-  \ 
'  line  of  the  figure  of  a  warrior.  The  star  ■  is  on  the  right  shoulder,  ron  ihr  ' 
left,  the  stars  ^,  d  '>  on  the  belt,  <  on  the  sword,  S  on  the  left  foot,  and  ■  on  iIk  j 
right  knee.  The  stars  •>  and  0  are  both  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  both  doable  ■ 
stars.  The  latter  ( ^ )  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Rioel.  The  stars  y. '.  > 
and  <.  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  '  is  a  double  star.  The  position  c^  1 
the  constellatian  with  reference  to  the  meridian  will  be  perceived  by  the 
arrow,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  north. 

In  the  month  of  December,  this  constellation  passes  the  meridian  aboK 
midnight,  and  is  therefore  risible  on  ths  eastern  side  of  the  heavens  daiiag  lbs 
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early  part  of  the  night.  The  stars  ^i ',  o^  which  form  the  belt,  being  upon  the 
celesiinl  equator,  rise  each  evening  at  six  o^clock  precisely  at  the  point  of  the 
horizon  which  is  due  east,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  constellation  is  elerated 
nudway  between  that  point  and  the  meridian. 

Tf  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  belt,  and  continoed 
both  ways,  east  and  west,  it  will  pass  a  little  north  of  the  splendid  star  Sirius 
(S),  in  the  constellation  of  Cams  Major,  commonly  called  the  Dog-stai,  on 
the  cast,  and  a  little  south  of  another  brilliant  star,  Aloebaran  (A),  on  the 
west.  This  latter  star  forms  the  tyt  of  the  zodiacal  constellation  Taveui. 
Other  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major  ^re  represented  hib  c  d, 

1  f  a  Ime  be  imagined  to  be  carried  from  Sirius  (S),  in  a  direction  pezpeo- 
dicular  to  that  which  passes  through  the  belt  of  Orion,  it  will  conduct  the  eje 
to  the  bright  star  Procton  (P),  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Minor,  which 
is  a  star  of  the  iirst  magnitude,  with  one  of  the  third  magnitude  near  it. 

If  a  line  be  concei\*ed  to  be  drawn  from  Rigel  W,  through  r,  and  earned 
upward,  it  wilt  pass  ^  little  east  of  a  bright  star  of  the  aecoad  magnitude  (£), 
in  the  foot  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  from  «  through  f,  and  canned  downwaid, 
it  will  pass  through  another  bright  star  (C),  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Coluhba. 

The  stars  Sirius  (S),  Procton  (jP),  and  Aldebaran  (A),  are  all  of  (he 
first  magnitude,  and  very  splendid  objects.  Sirius^  however,  ia  not  only  the 
most  magnificent  of  these,  but  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  finnament  This 
star  was  frequently  submitted  to  telescopic  examination  by  the  late  Sir  WiDiao 
Herschel,  with  the  e^ctraordinary  optical  powers  which  that  observer  con- 
manded,  and  he  relates  that  when  it  approached  the  field  of  view  of  the  foity- 
feet  telescope,  the  effect  resembled  the  approach  of  sunrise,  and  wjien  (he 
glorious  object  entered  the  field  of  view  the  splendor  was  so  overpowering  thit 
he  was  obliged  to  [^otect  the  eye  by  a  colored  glass ! 

Dr.  WoUaston  calculated  that  this  star  must  be  equal  to  fourteen  sons  like 
that  of  our  system.  This  calculation,  however,  was  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  star  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  it  is  now  known  to  be,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  object  has  therefore  been  greatly  underrated  / 

In  the  constellation  of  Orion  are  a  considerable  number  of  etars  under  (he 
third  magnitude,  not  represented  in  the  diagram,  (p.  357),  many  of  which,  whea 
examined  by  powerful  telescopes,  prove  to  be  double  stars ;  besides  which  is 
found  in  the  sword  the  most  remarkable  nebulae  in  the  firmament,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  notice  more  fully.  \ 

If  a  line  drawn  from  Procyon  (P),  to  Rigel^  and  continued  westward,  it  will  j 
conduct  the  eye  to  the  star  (second  magnitude)  D,  in  the  constellation  Deaco,  ( 
known  in  astronomy  as  r  Draconis.    This  star  is  celebrated  in  astronomy  m 
that  by  observing  which  Dr.  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of  light 

The  midnight  sky,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  exhibits  the  xodiacai 
conetellations  of  Leo  and  Yeroo,  the  constellation  of  Bootes  and  Con 
Berenices.  These  constellations  contain  three  of  the  most  splendid  stan  in 
the  firmament:  Rboulus  in  Lso,  Spica  in  Yeroo,  and  Arcturus  in  Bootu. 

Regmius  is  seen  at  midnight  on  the  meridian,  on  the  20th  February.  Ib 
March  it  jpasses  the  meridian  between  nine  and  eleven,  and  in  April  between 
seven  aad  nine.  The  point  where  it  crosses  the  meridian  at  New  Ywk,  tod 
other  places  in  the  same  parallel,  is  about  30^  south  of  the  zenith.  At  plic«* 
south  of  New  Toric  it  will  be  nearer  to,  and  north  of  New  Yoik  more  distam 
from  the  zenith. 

Spica  is  seen  at  midnight  on  the  meridian  on  the  10th  April.  In  Match  h 
passes  the  meridian  between  midnight  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  awl 
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of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May  it  passes  the  meridian  between  midnight 
and  nine  o'clock.  It  crosses  the  meridian  at  New  York  at  50^  south  of  the 
zenith,  and  will  therefore  be  seen  to  more  advantage  in  places  further  south. 
At  Charleston  it  passes  the  meridian  43^,  and  at  New  Orleans  40^  south  of 
the  zenith. 

Arcturus  is  upon  the  meridian  at  midnight  on  the  22d  April.  During  the 
month  of  May  it  passes  the  meridian  between  nine  and  eleven  at  night,  and  in 
Jane  between  seven  and  nine.  At  New  York  it  crosses  the  meridian  20^ 
south  of  the  zenith,  at  Charleston  13^,  and  at  New  Orleans  10^  south  of  it. 
In  all  parts  of  America  this  star  is  therefore  seen  to  great  advantage. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  6,  the  collocation  of  the  principal  stars  in  these 
three  constellations  is  exhibited.  'The  star  Arctttrtjs  is  placed  at  A,  with 
the  principal  stars  of  the  constellation  Bootes  around  it.  All  except  Arcturus 
are  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Uiey  are  all 
double  stars. 

The  star  Spka  is  at  S ;  the  other  chief  stars  of  Virgo,  Yj  >r,  ^,  and  V,  being 
of  the  third  magnitude.  The  star  y  is  in  fact  two  stars  close  together,  one  of 
which  (that  to  the  west)  being  a  double  star. 

The  star  Regulus,  which  is  a  double  star,  is  at  R.     In  the  constellation 

of  Leo  are  also  two  stars,  fi,  and  />  of  the  second  magnitude.     These  three 

[  principal  stars  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  at  y. 

,  This  last  star,  yi  is  a  double  star.     The  three  other  chief  stars  of  this  constel- 

^  latioo,  «i  ^t  and  ^,  Ibrm  an  isosceles  or  equal-sided  triangle,  the  base  of  which 

is  the  line  joining  o  and  ^ 

It  will  be  ako  observed  that  Regulus,  Spteoy  and  Arcturus,  form  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  at  Spica. 

In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  heavens,  during,  the  night,  ex- 
hibit the  constellations  Ltra,  Aquila,  Hercules,  Ophiucbus,  and  the 
zodiacal  constellations  Scorfius,  Saoittarius,  and  Capricornus.  These  in- 
clude but  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  star  a,  in  the  constellation  of 
JvYRA,  Atair  in  Aquila,  and  Antares  in  Scorpius. 

Antares  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight  on  the  2tth  May.  During  the 
month  of  June  it  passes  the  meridian  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight.  This 
star,  however,  being  about  26^  south  of  the  celestial  equator,  is  not  seen  with 
advantage  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  N^w  York  this  star  passes  the 
meridian  at  66^  from  the  zenith,  and  therefore  never  rises  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  34^.  At  New  Orleans  its  meridional  altitude  is  44^,  and  it  may  accord- 
ingly at  the  proper  season  be  seen  there  more  advantageously. 

The  star  a  Lyra  passes  nearly  through  the  zenith  of  New  York  at  midnight 
on  the  29th  June,  and  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  may  be  seen 
during  the  night,  crossing  the  meridian  between  eight  o'clock  and  midnight. 
[t  is  a  splendid  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  having  no  other  bright  star  in 
Its  neighborhood,  is  at  once  recognised.  This  is  a  double  star.  This  star 
passes  the  meridian  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  within  less  than  ten  de- 
l^ees  of  th^  zenith. 

The  star  Atair,  in.  the  constellation  Aquila,  passes  the  meridian  about  one 
loar  later  than  «  Lyra,  and  at  New  York  crosses  it  at  the  distance  of  30^  from 
faa  zenith.  This  star  has  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  forming  part  of  the 
;ajne  constellation,  seven  stars  of  the  third  magnitude. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  7,  L  represents  «  Ltra,  and  A  Atair.  A  line 
fining  these  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  passes  through  four  of  the  third 
cia^nitude,  r  Lyra  and  r»  ^>  and  ^  Aquila.  The  four  stars  \  '>  <>  and  <i  are  of 
lie  fliird  magnitude,  and  also  form  part  of  the  constellation  ^^t<»2a.  The  star 
Ltalr  is  a  double  star. 
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n  the  2<]  September,  the  siar  Fomalhaut  (first  magnitude),  passes  the  me- 

{  ridian  at  midnigtit.     This  star  being  situate  SO'^  south  of  the  celestial  equator, 

{  is  unfavorably  situate  for  observation  in  northern  latitudes.     At  New  York  its 

(  greatest  altitude  is  20°.     There  are  three  conspicuous  stars  of  the  second  mag- 

'.  nituda   in  the  constellEAJOQ  of  Pegasus,  two  of  which,  Mukab  and  Scheat,  are 

n    the    meridian  at  the  same  time  with  Fomtdhaat,  and  the  third  '.  about  an 

our  and  a  quarter  before. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  8,  the  most  conspicuous  stars  which  appears 

\  during   the  night  in  August,  September,  and  October,  are  represeoied.     The 

iru    marked  1,  are  in  the  constellalion  Pegasus.     The  stars  "1,  /?  1,  and  il, 

E  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  being  a  double  star.     The  star  { 1,  is  of 

3  third  magnitude,  as  also  is  the  star  a2,  which  is  on  the  right  shoulder  of 

'  Aquarius.     The  star  >  l,  and  3  I,  are  also  called  Markab,  and  Scheat.     These 

)  on  the  meridian  together,  and  are  separated  by  about  12°. 
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The  star  y  h  (second  magnitude),  is  on  the  wing  of  Pegasus,  and  is  on  the 
meridian  at  the  same  time  with  the  bright  star  a  3  (first  magnitude),  which  is 
on  the  head  of  Andromeda.  These  two  stars  are  on  the  meridian  at  midnight 
on  the  20th  September.  The  star  a  3  passes  the  meridian  at  New  T«Mk  about 
12^  south  of  the  zenith.     This  is  a  double  star. 

The  four  conspicuous  stars  a3,  y  l,  a  1,  and  0  1,  are  easily  reeogniseft  en  the 
firmament,  the  lines  which  join  them  forming  nearly  a  square.  Tki^'ttar  ^3 
(second  magnitude),  is  a  double  star  on  the  girdle  of  AndromedOf  iJHl  Ijin? 
very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  the  quadrilatend  fonaif  by  the 
stars  a  3,  y  1,  a  1,  and  0  !•  The  star  ^  3,  of  the  third  magnitude,  is  on  A0  breast 
of  Andromeda.  '  "-'^ 

hsT- 
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The  two  stars  «  0s  and  0  6,  which  form  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
ing  its  vertex  at  the  star  0^,  are  in  the  head  of  Aries,  and  are 
third  magnitude.     The  star  0  5)  is  double.     These  stars  are  on  tlw 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  October. 

The  o  6  is  a  conspicuous  star  of  the  second  magnitude  called 
the  constellation  of  the  Whale  (Cetus),  and  y  6,  near  it,  is  a  double 
third  magnitude,  in  the  same  constellation. 

The  amateur  observer  may,  from  the  examples  which  have  here 
easily  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  fixed  s^rs.  In  the  mape  oC  Ae  stars 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dififusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  alxeed||r9Bierred 
to,  he  will  find  marked  the  days  on  which  each  star  is  seen  on  dieipvidian 
at  midnight.  Its  place  on  the  meridian  may  be  foond  by  the  foUowil^tiaiple 
rule,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  place  of  the  observer  has  north  IflPbie  :— 

"  Observe  on  the  map  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  celestt^^Wpttor. 
If  the  star  be  north  of  the  equator,  the  difference  between  this  dianMb  tad 
the  latitude  of  the  place  will  give  the  distance  of  the  star  when  oe4feBien- 
dian  from  the  zenith.  It  will  be  south  of  the  zenith  if  the  latitude  efjpb  pbce 
be  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  equator — north  VjHjB*  If 
the  latitude  of  the  place  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  star  from  A^Mntor. 
the  star  will  pass  through  the  zenith.  If  the  star  be  south  of  tlM^^jMesi^ 
equator,  add  its  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  the  pUei^pHl  die 
result  will  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  which  the  star  w9''tikB  tbe 
meridian."     The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  rule: —  "^ 

Example  1 . — It  is  required  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the 
crosses  the  meridian  of  New  York.  ^ 

By  reference  to  the  maps  or  a  celestial  globe,  it  will  appear  diHripe  siai 
Castor  is  57^  45^  north  of  the  celestial  equator.  The  latitude  of  Ifiir  Toii 
being  assumed  to  be  40^  43^  N.,  we  shall  •  ^ 

From       -      67<^.46'  * "  V  - 

Subtract  -       400.43" 


\ 


m  ^' 


and  the  remainder,  17^.2^  will  be  the  distance  north  of  the  zenith  li  whkh 
Castor  passes  the  meridian. 

Example  2. — To  find  the  point  at  which  Fomalhaut  passes  the  nedBn  of 
New  York.  '  ( 

The  distance  of  Fomalhaut  south  of  the  celestial  equator  being  nJkm  from  ^ 
the  map  to  be  30°  .30^  we  shall  ) 

To        .       SQO'SO' 
Add       -        40^.43' 


71*^.13' 


and  the  sum  710.13'  will  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  whi^lVad^  i 
haut  passes  the  meridian.  } 


^^^^^^^ 
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Example  3. — To  find  the  point  at  which  «  AquUa  passes  the  mehdian  of 
New  York. 

The  distance  of  «  Aquila  north  of  the  celestial  equator  being  taken  frsm  tbe 
map  to  be  28°. 45',  we  shall 

From        -        40°.43' 
Subtract  -        280.45' 


i 


1P.58' 

and  the  remainder,  1 1^.58',  will  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  which 
the  star  passes  the  meridian.* 

A  celestial  globe,  where  it  can  be  had,  will  prove  a  ready  and  convenient  ( 
aid  to  the  amateur  in  astronomy,  superseding  the  necessity  of  many  calcuIatioDs 
which  are  often  discouraging  and  repulsive,  however  simple  and  easy  ihev 
may  be  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  inquiries.  Most  of  the  almanacs 
contain  tables  of  the  principal  astronomical  phenomena,  of  the  places  of  the  > 
sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  principal  planets  as  well  as  the  times  when  the  > 
most  conspicuous  stars  are  on  the  meridian  of  Washington  after  sunset.  These 
data,  together  with  a  judicious  use  of  the  globe  and  a  tolerable  telescope,  wiH 
enable  any  person  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  and  may  even  . 
enable  him  to  become  a  useful  contributor  to  the  common  stock  of  informatioa  ( 
which  is  now  so  fast  increasing  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  private  observers  io  \ 
so  many  quarters  of  the  globe. 

To  prepare  the  globe  for  use,  let  small  marks  (bits  of  paper  gummed  on  will 
answer  the  purpose)  be  placed  upon  it,  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  sua, 
moon,  and  planets,  at  the  time  of  observing  the  heavens.  The  place  of  the  ^ 
sun  on  the  ecliptic  is  usually  marked  on  the  globe  itself.  If  not,  its  right  as-  j 
cension  (that  is,  its  distance  from  the  vernal  equinoctial  point,  measured  on  the  ^ 
celestial  equator),  and  its  declination  (that  is,  its  distance  north  or  south  of  ( 
the  equator),  are  given  in  the  almanac  for  every  day.  The  moon's  right  \ 
ascension  and  declination  are  likewise  given. f  ^ 

To  find  the  place  of  an  object  on  the  globe  when  its  right  ascension  and  det-  : 
lination  are  known,  \ 

Find  the  point  on  the  equator  where  the  given  right  ascension  is  marked.  ! 
Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  till  this  point  be  brought  under  the  meridian.  ( 
Then  count  off  an  arc  of  the  meridian  (north  or  south  of  the  equator,  according  > 
as  the  declination  is  given),  of  a  length  equal  to  the  given  declination,  and  the  \ 
point  of  tbe  globe  immediately  under  the  point  of  the  meridian  thus  found,  will  ; 
be  the  place  of  the  object.  By  this  rule,  the  position  on  the  globe  of  anr  \ 
object  of  which  the  right  ascension  and  declination  are  known,  may  be  im-  ) 
mediately  found,  and  a  corresponding  mark  put  upon  it.  < 

To  adjust  the  globe  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  objects  on  ! 
the  heavens,  and  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  stars  and  learning  their  names,  \ 
let  the  lower  clamping-screw  of  the  meridian  be  loosened,  and  let  the  north  ) 
pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  by  moving  the  brass  meridian  until  the  arc  of  this  \ 
meridian  between  the  pole  and  the  horizon  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ) 
of  observation.  Let  the  clamping-screw  be  then  tightened  so  as  to  maintain  the  ( 
meridian  in  this  position.  Let  the  globe  be  then  so  placed  that  the  brass  me-  / 
ridian  shall  be  directed  due  north  and  south,  the  pole  being  turned  to  the  \ 
north.  This  being  done,  the  globe  will  correspond  with  the  heavens  so  far  as  / 
relates  to  the  poles,  the  meridian,  and  the  points  of  the  horizon.  n 

*  In  tbe^e  examples  I  have  taken  tbe  declinations  ronghlv  from  tbe  map  rather  than  firoa  tbe  ^ 
tables,  as  that  woald  be  tbe  method  which  an  amateur  woald  probably  use. 

t  In  the  Umtkd  States  Almanac  a  sofficient  collection  of  tables  and  astronomical  data  ix  §}. 
tlic  purposes  of  the  amateur  astronomer  are  given.  It  will  be  necessarv  that  he  should  fint  reudt-r 
himself  familiar  with  the  abbreviations  and  symbols,  after  which  he  will  find  the  greateat  advmiiKue 
from  tliat  work.  '     ( 
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To  ascertain  the  aspect  of  the  firmament  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  it  is  now 
only  necessaiy  to  turn  the  globe  upon  its  axis  until  the  mark  indicating  the 
place  of  the  sun  shall  be  under  the  horizon  in  the  same  position  as  the  sun 
itself  actually  is  at  the  hour  in  question.  To  effect  this,  let  the  globe  be  turned 
until  the  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  sun  is  brought  under  the  meridian. 
Observe  the  hour  marked  on  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is  then  under  the 
meridian.  Add  to  this  hour  the  hour  at  which  the  obsenration  ia  about  to  be 
taken,  and  turn  the  globe  until  the  point  of  the  equator  on  which  is  marked  the 
hour  resulting  from  this  addition  is  brought  under  the  meridian.  The  position 
of  the  globe  will  then  correspond  with  that  of  the  firmament.  Every  object 
on  the  one  will  correspond  in  its  position  with  its  representative  mark  or 
symbol  on  the  other.  If  we  imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe 
through  the  mark  upon  its  surface  indicating  any  star,  such  a  line  if  continued 
outside  the  surface  toward  the  heavens  would  be  directed  to  the  star  itself. 

For  example,  suppose  that  when  the  mark  of  the  sun  is  brought  under  the 
meridian,  the  hour  5h.  40m.  is  found  to  be  on  the  equator  at  the  meridian,  and 
it  is  required  to  find  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 


To 
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Let  the  globe  be  turned  until  16h.  Cm.  ia  brought  under  the  meridian,  and  the 
aspect  given  by  it  will  be  that  of  the  heavens. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  stars  of  the  first,  second,  and  inferior  magni- 
tudes. It  is  necessary  that  the  just  application  of  this  term  magnitude  be 
clearly  understood.  The  Creator  of  the  universe  has  not  made  the  visible  stars 
in  six  moulds,  so  as  to  give  them  as  many  exact  and  distinguishable  magnitudes. 
Among  these  objects  there  is  every  gradation  of  brightness  from  the  splendor 
of  Sirius  down  to  that  of  those  stars  which  are  barely  perceptible  without  a 
telescope.  Between  those  stars  which  astronomers  have  consigned  to  the 
Hrst  and  second  classes,  respectively,  there  is  no  distinct  and  decisive  line  of 
separation.  The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  not  equally  bright ;  nay,  it  is 
probable  that  no  two  of  them  could  be  selected,  which,  if  submitted  to  pho- 
tometric tests,  would  prove  to  be  of  exactly  equal  splendor.  The  least  splen- 
did of  them  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  most  splendid  of  the  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  least  bright  stars  of 
any  magnitude  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  largest  and  brightest  of  the 
class  next  below  them.  The  classification  of  stars  into  magnitudes  is  there- 
fore arbitrary,  and  not  founded  on  any  distinction  really  existing  in  nature. 
Still,  when  properly  understood,  the  classification  of  stars  by  magnitudes  is 
not  without  considerable  utility  as  means  of  record  and  of  reference,  and  it  is 
accordingly  adopted  by  astronomers  of  every  country. 

The  term  magnitude,  however,  is  applied  to  stars  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  as  applied  to  planets.  The  latter  present,  when 
seen  in  a  telescope,  a  perfectly-defined  disk,  the  diameter  of  which  is  capable 
of  pretty  exact  measurement.  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  stars 
were  supposed  also  to  have  sensible  magnitudes,  and  it  was  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  the  probability  of  the  Copernican  system  that,  admitting 
(which  was  necessarily  supposed),  that  the  fixed  stars  must  be  so  distant  that 
tlie  entire  orbit  of  the  earth  seen  from  them  would  seem  but  a  point,  their  ap- 
parent magnitude  rendered  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  largest  of  them  at 
least  inust  be  many  times  larger  than  a  globe  which  would  fill  the  orbit  of 
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the  earth,  that  iS|  than  a  i^obe  whose  hoik  would  be  abore  ten  mUlkm  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  son.  The  telescope  showed,  however,  that  the  t^ 
pearance  of  magnitude  was  altogether  illusory  and  dependent  on  atmospheric 
phenomena ;  for,  though  upon  hazy  or  troubled  nights  stars  may  appear 
large,  their  magnitude  is  not  permanent,  but  accompanied  with  a  boiling, 
tremulous,  or  bubbling  outline.  And  in  good  climates  and  still  nights  oo 
micrometer  will  give  a  sensible  outline  or  apparent  diameter  to  any  but  large 
stars.  That  such,  when  viewed  through  large  and  powerful  telescopes,  maj 
exhibit  some  slight  sensible  magnitude,  may  be  true,  but  it  is  demonstrable  by 
the  admitted  principles  of  optics,  that  even  a  lucid  point,  if  such  could  exist, 
could  never  appear  as  a  mere  point  through  any  telescope  constructed  with 
spherical  refracting  or  reflecting  surfaces.  The  term  magnitude,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  as .  expressing  merely  apparent  brightness,  which,  not 
being  capable  of  being  exactly  measured  as  to  degree,  must  have  an  indefioite 
application.* 

The  stars  which  have  been  placed  in  the  first  class  of  magnituile  amount  to 
about  twenty  in  number,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  considerably  in  ap- 
parent splendor.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  Dog-star,  and  then  immediatlBlytDra 
his  eye  to  «  Ursa  Majoris,  or  to  <i  OrioniSj  and  he  will  be  immediately  cod- 
scious  of  this.  If  the  brightness  of  the  latter  be  expressed  by  100,  Sir  Job 
Herschel  estimates  that  of  the  Dog-star  at  324. 

If  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  (the  smallest  distinctly 
visible  to  ordinary  eyes  without  a  telescope),  be  supposed  to  be  expressed  by 
1,  the  brightness  of  those  of  superior  magnitudes  will,  according  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Herschel,  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Brightness  of  a  star  of  the  average  6th  magnitude 1 

Ditto  ditto  5th 8 

Ditto  ditto  4th 6 

Ditto  ditto  3d 12(7) 

Ditto    ,  ditto  2d 25 

Ditto  ditto  1st 100 

Of  these  estimates,  that  astronomer  considered  the  third  as  doubtful,  the  others 
more  exact. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  telescope  augments  our  range  of  vision 
by  rendering  perceptible  stars  which  are  lost  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance. It  idso  multiplies  the  objects  visible  to  us,  even  in  the  radius  which  cir- 
cumscribes stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  may  however  be  asked,  bow  it 
is  that  the  telescope  can  eflfect  this,  seeing  that  it  is  incapable  of  presentins 
any  star,  even  the  largest,  to  the  eye,  as  anything  but  a  lucid  point,  withoui 
definite  outline  or  appreciable  magnitude.     Let  us  therefore  explain  this. 

In  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  a  colored  annular  membrane  called  the  iris, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  a  circular  black  spot  This  spot  is  not  a  black 
substance,  but  is  an  aperture  which  seems  black  only  because  the  chamber 
within  it  is  dark.  This  aperture  is  the  window  of  the  eye  provided  for  tk 
admission  of  light.  On  the  inside  of  the  eye,  lining  the  inner  surface  opposite 
this  window,  is  the  membrane  called  the  retina,  endowed  with  a  specific  sen- 
sibility, in  virtue  of  which,  when  light  strikes  upon  it^  an  effect  is  conrevcd 
by  the  nerves  therewith  connected  to  the  seat  of  sensation,  by  which  vision  is 
effected. 

The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  limited.  Light  may  act  on  it  so  slightJj  as 
to  produce  no  perception.  To  produce  vision,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  that 
light  be  admitted  through  the  pupil ;  it  must  enter  in  sufficient  quantity,  l^^ 
us  then  suppose  the  eye  directed  toward  a  luminous  object  such  as  a  sur. 

*  See  De  Morgan  on  the  Maps  of  the  Stan*  p.  79. 
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The  qnantity  of  light  which  will  enter  the  eye  will  depend  conjointly  on  the 
magnitude  or  the  papil  and  the  denaity  of  the  tight.  If  sufficient  light  to  pro- 
duce vision  do  not  enter  the  pupil,  there  are  two  and  only  two  Ways  to  make 
ii  aufGciont.  We  must  either  enlarge  the  pupil,  or  augment  the  density  of  the 
light  80  aa  to  aend  in  through  the  anenUrged  aperture  an  increased  quantity. 

Since  the  density  of  the  light  which  diverges  from  a  risible  object  dimin- 
ishes in  a  very  high  proportion  as  the  distance  IVom  the  object  is  increased, 
we  can  increase  the  density,  and  thereby  render  an  invisible  object  visible  by 
dimioishiDg  our  diataiKe  from  it;  that  is,  by  approaching  nearer  to  it.  This 
eipedieot  evety  one  is  familiar  with,  but  it  is  an  expedient  not  practicable  by 
a  creature  whose  movements  are  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Since  we  can  not  then  approach  the  object,  we  mast  see  whether  we  may 

not  enlarge  the  window  by  which  Ught  is  admitted  to  the  popil.     This  the 

telescope  has  happily  accomplished.     In  lig.  9,  a  star  ia  represented  with  a 

diverging  cone  of  hght  proceeding  from  it  toward  the  eye.    The  number  of 

Kb-  •■  FI5. 10.  FiR.  11. 
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these  diverging  rays  which  will  enter  the  eye  is  limited  by  the  magnitode  of 
the  pupil.  But  before  they  reach  the  eye  they  may  be  received  upon  a  glass 
lens  of  a  convex  form  (fig.  10),  which  will  have  the  effect  of  collecting  them 
into  a  space  less  in  magnitude  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  If  the  eye  be  |daced 
where  the  rays  are  thus  collected,  all  the  light  transmitted  by  the  lens  will 
enter  the  pupil. 

Now  let  us  see  what  will  thus  be  effected.  The  object-lenses  of  some 
telescopes  are  above  ten  inches  diameter.  Most  common  teliescopes,  however, 
are  much  smaller.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  lens  has  ^ve  inches  diamet<>r, 
and  taking  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  ratio  of  these 
diameters  would  be  20  to  1,  and  consequently  the  superfices  of  the  lens  would  ( 
be  four  hundred  times  greater  than  the  opening  of  the  pupil,  and  would  there- 
fore admit  four  hundred  times  more  light.  A  lens  of  ten  inches  diameter. 
having  a  surface  four  times  greater  than  one  of  five  inches,  would  therefore 
admit  sixteen  hundred  times  more  light  than  the  pupil. 

What  is  efTepted  by  a  convex  lens,  as  represented  in  fig.  10,  may  also  be  ( 
accomplished  by  a  concave  reflector,  as  represented  in  fig.  11.     In  the  one 
case  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  surface  which  receives  it — in  the 
other  it  is  reflected  from  it.     In  the  one  case  the  eye  which  receives  the  lig^ht . 
is  placed  behind  the  lens  and   directed  totoard  the  object — in  the  other  it  is  ( 
placed  before  the  reflector,  and  looking  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
object.     The  observer  turns  his  face  to  the  object  in  the  one  case,  his  back  is 
the  other. 

But  in  the  practical  realization  of  this,  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account.  First — There  is  no  body  which  is  capable  of  perfectly 
transmitting  or  reflecting  light ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  none  which  will  either 
transmit  or  reflect  all  the  light  which  strikes  upon  it.  Light  is  then  lost  io  &  ! 
greater  or  less  proportion  whenever  refraction  or  reflection  takes  place.  If  ( 
this  loss  of  light  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  } 
lens  or  reflector  to  that  of  the  pupil,  then  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  op- 
tical expedient  above  explained.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Although  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  rays  incident  on  a  lens  fail  to  pass  through  it,  and  a  roocb 
greater  proportion  of  those  incident  on  a  reflector  fail  to  be  regularly  reflected 
from  it,  yet  even  the  highest  of  these  proportions  of  loss  is  incomparably  less 
than  the  proportion  in  which  the  light  is  condensed. 

Secondly — The  eye  in  general  has  been  so  constituted  by  its  Maker,  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  distinct  vision  only  when  the  rays  which  enter  the  ^ 
pupil  from  any  point  of  a  visible  object,  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  wheo  | 
the  rays  are  collected  by  either  of  the  expedients  above  explained,  they  will 
first  converge  to  a  focus,  and  afterward  diverge  from  it.  If  Uie  eye  be  placed 
within  the  focus,  it  will  receive  converging  rays,  if  without  it,  diverging  rays ; 
and  in  either  case  vision  would  be  indistinct.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted 
by  placing  between  the  eye  and  the  rays  collected  into  a  focus  a  small  leas, 
which  may  be  eitlier  convex  or  concave,  and  which  is  so  adapted  that  it  will 
render  the  rays  parallel,  without  affecting  them  in  any  other  way. 

Such  is  the  combination  which  forms  an  astronomical  telescope. 

By  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  then,  we  accomplish  what  is  equivalent  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  pupil,  and  objects  which  transmit  light  so  attenuated  is  to 
be  incapable  of  affecting  the  retina  with  sufficient  energy  to  produce  vision, 
may  by  such  means  be  rendered  visible.  If,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  lieht 
received  by  the  pupil  from  any  distant  star  be  ten  times  less  than  that  which 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  vision,  such  a  star  will  become  visible  in  a 
telescope  whose  object-glass  is  capable  of  condensing  the  light  so  as  lo  render 
it  ten  times  more  intense. 
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From  what  has  been  explained,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  telescope,  while 
it  is  incapable  of  exhibiting  to  us  even  the  nearest  of  the  stars  with  any  sen- 
sible magnitude,  may  however  be  applied  with  success  to  obtain  an  approxi- 
!  mate  estimate  of  the  relative  distances  of  those  stars  which,  by  reason  of  their 
remoteness,  are  invisible  without  its  aid.  By  applying  proper  principles  of 
calculation,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  telescope  which  will 
double  or  treble,  or,  in  short,  which  will  augment  the  range  of  the  natural  eye 
in  any  required  proportion.  Thus,  if  we  assume  that  the  smallest  star  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  is  at  a  distance  over  which  light  would  take  ten  years  to 
pass,  we  can  find  Uie  magnitude  of  the  lenses  or  reflectors  which  would  enable 
us  barely  to  perceive  similar  stars  at  the  distance  which  light  would  take 
twenty  years  to  move  over ;  and  then,  by  constantly  enlarging  the  opening  of 
the  instrument,  or  what  is  the  same,  by  using  successively  telescopes  of  in- 
creased powers,  we  may  bring'  into  view  objects  whose  distances  (supposing 
their  real  magnitude  and  brightness  to  be  the  same  in  the  main),  are  greater 
and  greater  in  known  or  calculable  proportions. 

Sir  William  Herschel  actually  practised  this  method  of  sounding  the  heavens. 
He  classed  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  twelve  orders  of  distance,  those 
of  the  twelfth  order  (or  smallest),  being  twelve  times  more  distant  than  those 
of  the  first  order.  A  telescope  which  would  just  render  visible  a  star  twice  as 
distant  as  one  of  the  twelfth  order,  and  which  therefore  would  double  the  range 
of  the  eye,  he  denominated  'as  a  teleseope  of  the  second  degree  of  space-penetra- 
ting power.  One  which  would  bring  into  view^stars  three  times  more  distant 
than  those  of  the  twelflh  order,  he  called  a  telescope  of  the  third  power,  and 
so  on.  Calculating  in  this  way,  he  found  that  his  great  forty-feet  telescope  had 
a  space-penetrating  power  of  192.  To  reduce  this  power  to  a  still  more  definite 
expression,  let  us  call  the  distance  of  the  brightest  and  nearest  stars  1 ;  that 
of  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  will  then  be  12 ;  and  that  of  the 
smallest  stars  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  forty-feet  telescope 
would  be  192  times  12,  or  2,304.  If  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star  be  such 
as  light  would  take  ten  years  to  move  over,  the  distance  of  the  smallest  stars 
visible  with  this  instrument  would  then  be  such  as  light  would  take  23,040 
years  to  move  over !  The  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
spaces. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these  wonderful  instruments  of  stellar  re- 
search in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  will  be  stated  on  another  occa- 
sion. Meanwhile,  every  private  observer,  supplied  with  a  moderately-good 
astronomical  telescope  may,  following  the  example  thus  placed  before  him, 
render  his  labors  profitable  to  science,  by  contributing  to  the  multiplication  of 
those  facts  on  the  comparison  and  classification  of  which  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  must  depend. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  the  amateur  can  direct  his  attention  with  most 
advantage,  may  be  mentioned  the  observation  of  periodical  and  double  stars. 
Although  there  is  no  certain  or  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  brightness  of 
stars,  still,  even  such  approximation  as  an  attentive  observer  can  supply  re- 
specting the  changes  of  variable  stars,  is  not  without  its  value.  A  circumstance 
incidental  to  the  astronomical  telescope  has  supplied  a  method  of  determining 
the  relative  quantity  of  light  transmitted  by  different  stars,  which  is  somewhat 
more  accurate  than  naked  estimation.  The  instrument  used  for  measuring 
small  angular  distances  is,  as  we  have  explained  on  another  occasion,  a  system 
of  fine  wires  or  threads,  which  are  fixed  or  moveable,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions to  be  made,  and  which  are  placed  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
where  the  image  of  the  star  is  formed.  The  eye-glass  is  in  fact  a  microscope, 
by  which  this  image  is  magnified,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the  threads  or  wires 
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are  also  magnified,  which  latter  circumstance  is  a  serious  incoayenience,  but 
one  which  has  heen  partially  surmounted  by  using  threads  of  extreme  tenuity. 
If  no  special  means  were  provided  in  the  telescope,  these  threads  would  net 
be  visible  at  night,  for  the  light  of  a  star  would  be  insufficient  to  illamistte 
them.  To  remedy  this,  there  is  an  orifice  near  the  middle  of  the  tubef 
close  to  which  a  lamp  is  placed,  the  light  of  which  is  reflected  on  the  wires 
and  produces  a  general  illumination  of  the  field  of  view.  This  orifice  can  be 
expanded  or  contracted  to  any  desired  extent,  add  may  eren  be  altogether 
closed,  so  that  the  illumination  of  the  field  may  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  observer.  Now  when  two  stars  are  of  such  a  degree  of  brightness  that  an 
opening  may  be  given  to  the  orifice  which  will  produce  such  an  illumination 
of  the  field  as  will  extinguish  them,  we  may  compare  their  brightness  by  com- 
paring those  degrees  of  light,  exposed  to  which  they  become  invisible.  This 
/  ^  is  still,  however,  but  an  approximation.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  get  a  lamp 
I  which  will  always  yield  light  of  the  same  intensity,  and  to  know  whether  toy 
given  lamp  be  such  or  not,  but  as  various  stars  are  of  various  colors  and  tints 
of  color,  the  same  lamp  w^l  extinguish  a  star  of  its  own  color  with  an  opening 
of  the  orifice  by  which  it  will  not  extinguish  an  equally  bright  star  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  Thus  a  red  light  would  extinguish  a  star  of  the  same  red  tint,  while 
a  bluish  star,  even  of  inferior  lustre,  would  continue  to  be  visible  when  ex- 
posed to  it.  It  is  however  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  diligent  and  judicioos 
employment  of  lights  of  different  colors  might  be  made  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  astronomy;  and  it  is  more  especially  in  such  fields  that  fhe  pri- 
vate observer  may  become  a  useful  assistant  to  the  public  one.  Let  us  con- 
sider more  fully,  then,  one  or  two  more  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  person 
fond  of  looking  at  the  heavens,  provided  only  with  a  moderately-good  telescope 
and  micrometer  may  make  himself  useful  even  without  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  fixed  stars  in  magnitude  nod 
color.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  whether  a  fixed  star  revolve  on  an  axis 
or  not,  as  our  sun  does,  can  never  be  setded  except  by  some  variations  of  ap- 
pearance presented  by  its  different  parts  as  they  come  one  after  another  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  also  that  a  regular  succession  of  repeated  appear- 
ances in  a  star,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  of  a  rotation  round  an  axis.  For 
instance,  the  star  0  Persei  will  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  appear  as 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  On  Tuesday,  at  midnight,  it  will  be  decidedly 
smaUer,  and  on  Wednesday  night  it  will  resume  its  original  magnitude.  If  it 
be  watched  again  on  the  nights  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  same 
succession  of  changes  will  be  observed.  By  repeated  observations  of  this 
kind  properly  compared  together,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  exact  period 
of  this  succession  of  changes  in  0  Persei  is  two  days,  twenty  hours,  and  fi»qr- 
eight  minutes. 

It  wiU  probably  be  asked  how  such  accuracy  oan  be  attained  when  the 
changes  observed  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  determine 
even  the  five  minutes  when  the  star  resumes  the  same  degree  of  apparent 
lustre !  As  the  answer  to  this  very  pertinent  and  natural  question  involves  a 
point  of  universal  importance  in  almost  every  class  of  astronomical  obeerra- 
tions,  we  shaU  explain  it  pretty  ftilly. 

In  all  cases  of  natural  phenomena  submitted  to  experimental  inquiry,  or  lo 
observation,  rough  approximations  are  first  made,  and  these  imperfect  estimateB 
afterward  become  the  means  of  obtaining  others  of  greater  accuracy,  and  so  on 
until  the  highest  degree  of  precision  has  been  attained.  As  an  example  of 
the  application  and  use  of  this  principle,  let  us  suppose  that  the  length  of  the 
year  is  to  be  determined,  that  is,  the  exact  interval  of  time  which  eUpsss  be- 
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tween  two  successire  returns  of  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  to  the  summer 

solstitial  point.     A  single  observation,  however  accurate  it  be,  will  only  give 

a  rough  estimate  of  this,  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  will  be  liable  to  an  error, 

say  of  ten  minutes  of  time,  five  minutes  of  the  error  being  ascribed  to  each  of 

the  two  observations.     Instead  of  observing  two  successive   solstices,  let  us 

now  observe  two  solstices  having  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  them.     It 

might  be  objected  that  to  do  this  we  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  length  of 

)  the  year,  which  is  the  thing  we  are  in  quest  of.     But  to  this  it  is  answered, 

I  that  we  only  require  to  be  sure  that  the  interval  between  the  two  solstices 

I  which  we  observe  is  not  either  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  years  than  ten. 

I  Now  although  we  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  length  of  the  year,  yet  we  do 

I  know  that  it  is  certainly  greater  that  an  eleventh  of  the  interval  between  the 

\  phenomena  we  observe,  and  consequently  that  the  interval  can  not  be  so  much 

as  eleven  years,  and  that  it  is  less  than  a  ninth,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be 

more  than  nine  years.     But  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  observed, 

we  are  sure  that  there  must  be  a  whole  number  of  years  intervening  (subject 

only  to  ten  minutes  error,  five  minutes  at  each  observation),  we  know  that  this 

number  must  be  ten.     We  then  take  the  entire  interval  of  time  between  the 

two  observed  solstices,  and  we  divide  it  by  ten.     The  quotient  will  give  the 

length  of  the  year,  subject  to  an  error  of  a  tenth  part  of  ten  minutes,  that  is, 

subject  to  an  error  only  of  one  minute.     By  this  expedient,  in  fact,  the  sum  of 

the  errors  of  the  two  solstitial  observations  is  divided  among  ten  years,  and 

the  quantity  which  falls  on  a  single  year  is  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 

error. 

This  process  may  be  carried  further.  The  enor  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
single  minute,  may  again  be  spread  over  a  still  greater  interval  until  the  length 
of  the  years  be  obtained,  even  in  fractions  of  a  second  of  time. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  all  periodical  phenomena  and  among 
others,  to  the  periodical  variations  of  the  stars.  By  the  first  rough  observation 
of  a  single  period,  we  are  enabled  with  certainty  to  recognise  Uie  number  of 
complete  periods  which  intervene  between  two  similar  phases  of  the  star  ob- 
served with  a  known  interval  of  time  between  them.  We  divide  that  interval 
by  the  number  of  periods,  and  thereby  obtain  a  second  approximation,  which 
enables  vA  to  say  with  certainty  how  many  complete  periods  there  are  between 
two  similar  phases  separated  by  a  much  longer  interval  than  the  former  one. 
Dividing  this  as  before  by  the  number  of  periods,  we  obtain  a  still  closer  ap- 
proximation, and  so  on. 

The  double  stars,  which  will  be  fully  noticed  on  another  occasion,  supply 
a  fruitful  and  interesting  field  of  employment  for  the  amateur.  Nor  need  he 
be  discouraged  from  devoting  himself  to  this  labor  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
inability  to  submit  his  raw  observations  to  those  processes  of  calculation  called 
reductions^  which  are  indispensable  to  render  them  ultimately  available  for  the 
high  purposes  of  science.  He  will  not  find  his  labors  neglected  or  con- 
temned. Others,  with  better  means  and  importunities,  will  take  the  materials 
and  data  which  he  supplies,  and  apply  all  those  calculations  to  them  which 
are  requisite  to  render  them  valuable.  Nor  will  he  lose  a  particle  of  the 
credit  justly  due  to  him ;  for  to  omit  the  record  of  the  name  of  the  observer, 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  the  place  where  the  original  record  of  the 
observations  is  to  be  found,  would  be  to  insure  the  rejection  of  the  results  of 
Buch  observations  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  fundamental  observations 
>f  double  stars  are  peculiarly  pointed  out  as  the  most  certain  field  for  the  pri- 
irate  observer,  because  they  do  not  require  any  astronomical  clock.  The  day 
>x*  the  observation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  and  accordingly  a 
imepiece,  with  its  necessaiy  accompaniment^  a  transit  instnunenty  is  not 
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wanted.  A  telescope  of  sufficient  power  to  separate  the  two  stars,  and  i 
wire  micrometer,  are  the  necessary  apparatus :  of  the  principle  of  the  litter 
we  shall  give  a  general  description,  not  entering  into  any  of  the  niceties 
of  its  construction,  and  supposing  throughout  that  the  instrument  is  perfect.* 

The  wire  micrometer  is  an  apparatus  to  be  annexed  to  a  telescope,  sucb 
that  when  inserted  in  the  tube  the  field  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  a 
luminous  circle  cut  by  four  very  tine  wires  parallel  two  and  two,  the  first  pair 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  second. 

Fig.  12. 
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It  is  found  that  the  apparatus  can  be  turned  round  so  as  to  give  any  de- 
sired direction  to  the  wires.  One  pair  of  wires  is  placed  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  each  other.  Of  the  other  pair,  one  is  moveable,  so  as  alternately  to  ap- 
proach to  or  recede  from  that  to  which  it  is  parallel*  preserving,  however,  its 
parallelism,  during  the  motion.  In  fact,  the  interval  between  one  of  the  pain 
of  parallel  wires  can  be  increased  and  diminished  at  pleasure.  This  motion 
is  given  by  a  screw  which  has  a  small  circular  head,  the  edge  of  which  is 
divided  into  a  certain  nundber  of  divisions,  say  100.  The  threads  of  this 
micrometer-^screw  are  so  small  that  a  whole  revolution  of  the  graduated 
carries  the  moveable  wire  toward  or  from  that  to  which  it  is  parallel,  through 
a  very  small  space,  and  if  there  be  one  hundred  divisions  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  head  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  read  to  a  quarter  of  a 
division,  we  can  ascertain  a  motion  of  the  wire  which  corresponds  to  the 
four  hundredth  part  of  the  effect  of  one  entire  revolution.  If  we  desire  to 
measure  the  interval  between  two  stars  which  are  near  each  other,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  the  individuals  of  a  double  star,  we  have  now  only  to 
adjust  the  instrument  until  one  of  the  two  stars  moves  (by  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  heavens  along  the  fixed  wire),  and  then  by  turning  the  screw  adjust 
the  moveable  wire,  so  that  the  other  star  shall  move  along  it.  It  is  then  onij 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution  of  the 
screw  are  necessary  to  bring  the  moveable  wire  to  coincidence  with  the 
fixed  wire.  The  distance  between  the  stars  will  then  be  known,  proridedwe 
have  previously  ascertained  what  space  of  the  field  of  view  corresponds  to  ooe 
revolution  of  the  screw. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
micrometric  apparatus,  the  screw  would  be  cut  so  that  «ach  revolution  migbt 
correspond  to  a  certain  space,  such  as  one  second.  Mechanical  ait,  hoveren 
has  not,  and  probably  never  will  attain  to  th9  degree  of  perfection  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.  It  is  very  possible  to  cut  a  fine  screw  with  threads  which 
in  a  practical  sense  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  but  he  can  aot 
do  this  and  also  insure  a  result  which  will  make  a  certain  number  of  these 

*  De  Morgta,  pp.  Bt-%  pp.  84-'5,  pp.  94-'5 
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threads  exactly  equal  to  an  inch.  In  Bhort,  he  can  ensure  equality  and  fine- 
ness, but  can  not  confer  .upon  the  threads  particular,  definite,  and  exact  di- 
mensions. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  object  should  be  attained,  even  were 
it  practicable.  The  observer  being  furnished  with  the  instrument,  each  divis- 
ion of  which  means  somethings  can  find  out  from  the  heavens  what  that  some' 
thing  is. 

This  is  very  easily  accomplished.  Supposing  the  observer  to  be  provided 
with  a  clock  or  watch  which  beats  seconds  (the  extreme  accuracy  of  a  chro- 
nometer is  not  here  required),  let  him  direct  the  telescope  as  nearly  as 
he  can  to  that  point  of  ihe  southern  meridian  where  the  equator  intersects 
it.  Very  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required  in  this  adjustment.  Let  him 
then  place  the  fixed  and  moveable  wire  in  a  vertical  position,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  coincidence,  let  him  separate  them  by  giving  ten  complete 
revolutions  to  the  screw.  Let  him  then  watch  the  moment  when  any  par- 
ticular star  is  seen  on  the  first  wire.  This  he  can  determine  (by  listening 
to  the  ticking  of  the  clock),  to  nearly  half  a  second.  Let  him  then  wait 
until,  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  the  star  comes  upon  the  second 
wire,  and  observe  the  time  it  arrives  there.  He  will  then  know  the  time  the 
star  took  to  pass  from  one  wire  to  the  other.  But  since  the  firmament  makes 
a  complete  revolution  (360^)  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  moves  at  the  rate  of 
15^  per  hour,  or  15^'  per  second  of  time.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  4he 
time  which  the  star  took  to  pass  from  the  one  wire  to  the  other  was  22^ 
seconds.  The  space  corresponding  to  this  would  be  22.5x15=337^^.5; 
which  would  therefore  be  the  space  between  the  wires  corresponding  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  screw.  The  space  corresponding  to  one  revolution  would 
then  be  33^^.75,  apd  the  space  corresponding  to  one  division  of  the  head  of 
the  screw  would  be  0.33'^  or  one  thiid  part  of  the  second  of  a  degree. 

If  the  observer  be  not  provided  with  a  clock,,  or  can  not  conveniently  use 
one,  if  he  has  it,  he  may  still  accomplish  the  object.  Let  him  in  that  case 
direct  the  instrument  to  the  sun  at  or  near  noon,  and  let  him  adjust  the  moveable 
and  fixed  wires  so  that  they  shall  just  touch  the  u|^er  and  lower  limb  of  the 
sun,  the  position  of  the  wires  being  horizontal.  The  space  between  the  wires 
will  then  correspond  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  By  reference  to 
the  nautical  almanac  (with  which  he  ought  always  to  be  provided),  he  can 
ascertain  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  his  observation. 
Suppose  that  this  is  found  to  be  31^  56^^  or  1916^^  Then  the  interval  be- 
tween the  wires  will  be  1916^^.  Let  the  screw  be  turned  until  the  moveable 
wire  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire,  and  suppose  the  number  of  turns  and  parts 
of  a  turn  necessary  to  efifect  this  is  found  to  be  60  complete  revolutions  and 
12  divisions,  or  6,012  divisions;  then  1,916  divided  by  6,012  g^ves  0'^3186 
as  the  value  of  each  division,  or  31.^^86  of  each  complete  revolution. 

We  shall  now  conclude.  Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  encourage  the 
amateur  observer,  and  to  set  him  on  the  track,  by  the  pursuit  of  which  he  may 
obtain  much  personal  gratification,  some  reputation  in  the  community  of  sci-^ 
ence  and  render  himself  useful  in  the  promotion  of 'knowledge.  If  he  begin 
he  will  not  rest  content  with  these  hints,  but  will  call  to  his  aid  other  more 
ample  and  detailed  instructions,  to  be  found  in  the  works  already  referred  to, 
and  in  the  memoirs  published  by  the  different  scientific  bodies  of  Europe. 
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(FIRST  LECTURE.) 


The  distances,  probable  magnitudeSt  splendor,  and  pbysical  character  of 
such  of  the  fixed  stars  as  are  visible  without  telescopic  aid,  have  been  already 
expJained.*  The  range  of  this  survey  was  shown  to  be  circumscribed  by  a 
sphere,  of  which  the  solar  system  is  Uie  centre,  and  of  which  the  radius  is  a 
length  which  light,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  sec- 
ond, would  take  ten  years  to  traverse.  Such  is  the  limit  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  natural  power  of  the  eye.  Beyond  this  distance  the  creation 
was  concealed  £Kom  human  vision  until  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
telescope.  That  instrument  has  augmented  the  range  of  observation  and  dis- 
covery in  a  very  high  proportion,  and  has  opened  to  oih  examination  realms 
of  space  occupied  by  innumerable  systems,  stretching  to  distances  which  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  negative  term 
can  properly  be  used. 

But  besides  bringing  within  the  nnfe  of  the  senses  objects  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  vast  sphere^  the  lelesoope  has  ilso  gready  multiplied  the 
number  of  visible  objects  wUhin  it,. by  enabling  us  to  see  &ose  whose  minute- 
ness would  have  otherwise  rendered  them  invisible.  Among  those  stars 
which  are  risible'  to  tke  naked  'eye^  then^  aiie  mmif  ikoasands  lespectrng  which 
the  lelesoope  has  deleoted  cirBiimstances  of  the  highest  physical  interest,  by 
which  they  have  beoome  more  «lesely  allied  wiik  our  own* system,  and  by 
which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  samenmenallaws^whioli  ooerae  ^e planets, 
and  give  stability,  imiibtmity,  and  haormoay,  to^tfaeit  imdMOs,  are  also  in  opera* 
tion  in  those  rsmole'  regions  of  the  univemei  -  We  shall  fini  notice  some  of 
the  most  reniarkable  discoveries  lespeoting^individoab  among  the  visible  stars, 
and  shall  afterward  exnlain  these  whieh  Kelsse  to  the':aTrengemenl  of  the  col- 
lective WILMS  of  stana  wnioh  compose  liie  visible  finudnsAt,  «iid  the  result  of 
those  reeeMobes  vrhich  the  teleseoprhas  eosbkd  astionomers  to  make  in  more 
remote  regions  of  the  universe. 

'  *0eedifa»iirM(m'*Tho'nrfUe8lai%"yoLL,p.66S. 
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PBRIODIO   STABS. 

The  stars  in  general,  as  they  are  stationary  in  their  apparent  positions,  are 
equally  invariable  in  their  apparent  magnitudes  and  brightness.  To  this, 
however,  there  are  several  remarkable  exceptions.  Stars  have  been  obsened, 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  which  exhibit  peiiodi- 
cal  changes  of  appearance.  Some  undergo  gradual  and  alternate  increase  aDd 
diminution  of  magnitude,  varying  between  determinate  limits,  and  presentiDg 
these  variations  in  equa)  intervals  of  time.  Some  are  observed  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain  maximum  magnitude,  from  which  they  gradually  and  regularlj  decline 
until  they  altogether  disappear.  After  remaining  for  a  certain  time  inrisible, 
they  reappear  and  gradually  increase  till  they  attain  their  maximum  splendor, 
and  this  succession  of  changes  is  regularly  and  periodically  repeated. 

Such  objects  have  been  denominated  periodic  stars.  The  most  remailAble 
of  this  class  is  the  star  called  Otnikronf  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale,  which  was 
first  observed  by  David  Fabricius,  on  the  13th  August,  1596.  This  sur  re- 
tains its  greatest  brightness  for  about  fourteen  days ;  being  then  equal  to  a  large 
star  of  the  second  magnitude.  It  then  decreases  continually  for  three  months 
until  it  becomes  invisible.  It  remains  invisible  for  five  months,  when  it  again 
reappears,  and  increases  gradually  for  three  months  until  it  recovers  its  maxi- 
mum splendor.  This  is  &e  general  succession  of  its  phases.  Its  entire  pe- 
riod is  about  334  days.  This  period  is  always  the  same',  but  the  gradations 
of  brightness  through  which  it  passes  are  said  to  be  subject  to  vaiiatioD. 
Hevelius  states  that  in  the  interval  between  1672  and  1676  it  did  not  appear 
at  all. 

The  star  called  Algol,  ia  the  head  of  Medusa,  in  the  constellation  of  P«rsflu, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  periodical  changes 
sometimes  succeed  each  other.  This  star  generally  appears  as  one  of  the 
second  magnitude  ;  but  an  interval  of  seven  hours  occurs  at  the  expiration  of 
every  sixty-two,  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  hours  of  which  it  gnduallj 
diminishes  in  brightness  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  interval  it  again  gradually  increases  until  ii 
recovers  its  original  magnitude.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  attained  its 
maximum  splendor  at  miuiight  on  the  fint  day  of  uie  month,  its  changes  ▼ouM 
be  as  follows : — 


i 


O.    H. 


O.    B. 


0 

0 

0 

to 

2 

14 

2 

14 

0 

to 

2 

17 

2 

17 

24 

to 

2 

20 

2 

20 

48 

to 

5 

10 

5 

.10 

48 

to 

5 

14 

5 

14 

12 

to 

5 

17 

fcc. 


Ste. 


0  It  appears  of  second  magnitade. 

24  It  decreases  gradually  to  fourth  magnitade. 

48  It  increases  gradaaUj  to  second  magnitade. 

48  It  appears  of  second  magaitade. 

12  It  decreases  to  fourth  nutgnitnde. 

36  It  increases  to  second  magnitade. 


&c. 


This  star  presents  an  interesting  example  of  its  class,  as  it  is  constaoth 
visible,  and  its  period  is  so  short  that  its  succession  of  phases  may  be  in- 
quently  and  conveniently  observed.  It  is  situate  near  the  foot  of  the  constel- 
lation Andromeda  and  lies  a  few  degrees  northeast  of  three  stars  of  the  fourth 
magnitude  which  form  a  triangle.  It  passes  the  meridian  of  New  York  in 
December,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  may  therefore  be  seen 
toward  the  west  during  the  earlv  hours  of  the  night. 

Goodricke,  who  discovered  the  periodic  phenomena  of  AJ^  in  1782,  ex- 
plained these  appearances  by  the  supposition  that  some  opaque  body  revolres 
round  it,  being  thus  periodically  interposed  between  the  earth  and  the  star,  so 
as  to  intercept  a  large  portion  of  its  light.  Whatever  be  their  cause,  these 
phenomena  indicate  an  extraordinary  system  of  rapid  motions  and  changes  in 
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distant  regions  of  the  uniyerse  where,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  bat  for  ' 
such  evidences  we  might  conclude  all  to  be  lifeless.     Our  own  sun  requires  ^ 
nine  times  the  period  of  this  star  to  make  a  single  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  I 
an  opaque  body  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  similar  temporary  obscuration 
of  it  to  a  distant  observer,  would  require  to  revolve  round  it  in  less  than  four- 
teen hours. 

The  star  called  %  Cygnij  situate  in  the  neck  of  the  Swan,  nearly  equidistant 
from  0  and  y  Cygni,  affords  another  interesting  example  of  this  class.  The 
period  of  this  star  was  discovered  by  Kirch  in  1687.  When  it  has  its  great- 
est brightness,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  when  least,  it  be- 
comes a  telescopic  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  Its  total  period  is  306 
days  and  21  hours.  It  retains  its  maximum  magnitude  for  a  fortnight.  It 
then  decreases  gradually  for  three  months  and  a  half,  and  afterward  increases 
gradually  during  an  equal  time.  It  does  not  always  attain  the  same  maximum 
brightness,  the  greatest  magnitude  varying  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh. 

The  following  table  of  periodic  stars,  exhibiting  specimens  of  every  variety 
of  period,  has  been  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel : — 


Stan*  Names. 


Pwiod. 


0Fena 

i  Cephei 
ffLym 
9  Antinoi 
a  Hercnlis 
Serpentii 
RA.  15»^  41-- 
PD.  lAP  16' 
•  Ceti 

x^ysrtti 

367  B.»  Hydne 
34  Fl.  Cygni 
420  M.  Leonis 
ff  Sagittarii 
^Leonifl 


o.     H.     M. 

2    20    48 


VariaUon  of  Magni- 
tude. 


8  37 

9  0 
4  15 
6  0 


6 
6 

7 
60 

180    

334    

396    21      0 

494     

18      years 
Many  years 

Ditto 

Ditto 


2  to 

3.4   — 

3  — 
3.4  — 
3      — 


5 

4.6 
4.5 
4 


77    —    0 


2 
6 
4 
6 
7 
3 
6 


0 
11 
10 
0 
0 
6 
0 


DiscoTerers. 


5  Goodricke,  1782. 
I  Palitzch,  1783. 
Goodricke,  1784. 
Goodricke,  1784. 
Pigott,  1784. 
Herschel,  1796. 

Harding,  1826. 

Fabridas,  1596. 
Kirch,  1687. 
Maraldi,  1704. 
Janson,  1600. 
Koch,  1782. 
HaUey,  1676. 
Montanari,  1667. 


What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  probable  or  possible  causes  of  these 
singular  phenomena  ?  Several  explanations,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been 
proposed. 

1 .  The  phenomena  of  the  spots  on  the  sun  have  afforded  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  stars,  being  distant  suns,  may  have  patches  more  or  less 
opaque  on  their  surfaces,  which  being  successively  presented  toward  the  earth 
by  the  rotation  of  the  star  upon  an  axis,  produce  the  effect  of  periodical  varia- 
tion in  brightness  or  apparent  magnitude.  "  Such  a  motion  of  a  star,"  says 
Sir  William  Herschel,  "may  be  as  evidently  proved,  as  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth.  Dark  spots,  or  large  portions  of  the  surface  less  luminous  than 
the  rest,  turned  alternately  in  certain  directions,  either  toward  or  from  us,  will 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  periodical  changes  in  the  lustre  of  the  stars 
90  satisfactorily,  that  we  certainly  need  not  look  for  any  other  cause." 

The  analogy  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  however,  is  subject  to  an  objection. 
Fhey  certainly  would  not  render  the  sun  a  periodic  star  to  the  observers  of  a 
iistant  system ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  their  inconsiderable  magnitude,  com- 
>ared  with  the  entire  solar  disk,  dieir  want  of  permanence  and  the  irregu- 
arity  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  would  entirely  preclude  such  an 

*  Theao  letteii,  B.,  ITL,  uid  11,  refer  to  the  oatalogaes  of  Bode,  Fluuteed,  and  Mayer. 
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effect.    A  periodic  star  could  be  caused  only  by  considerable  and  perouneot 
«poia. 

2.  Newton  conjectured  that  tbe  yariation  of  brightness  might  be  produced 
by  comets  falling  into  distant  suns  and  causing  temporary  conflagntions. 
Waiving  any  other  objection  to  this  conjecture,  it  is  put  aside  by  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  explain  the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena. 

3.  Maupertius  has  suggested  that  some  stars  may  have  the  form  oi  thin  flat 
disks ;  acquired  either  by  extremely  rapid  rotation  on  an  axis,  or  other  physical 
cause.  The  ring  of  Saturn  affords  an  example  of  this  within  the  umitsof 
our  own  system,  and  the  modem  disooyeries  in  nebular  astronomy  offer  othsr 
examples  of  a  like  form.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  such  a  body  might  be  salted 
to  periodical  change  like  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  so  that  the  flat  side 
of  the  luminous  disk  might  be  present  more  or  less  toward  the  eaith  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  when  the  edge  is  so  presented  it  might  be  too  thin  to  be  risible. 
Such  a  succession  of  phenomena  are  actually  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  though  proceeding  from  different  causes. 

4.  Mr.  Dunn*  has  conjectured  that  a  dense  atmosphere  surrounding  thestus, 
in  different  parts  more  or  less  perrious  to  light,  may  explain  the  pheocmieaa. 
This  conjectm^e,  otherwise  yague,  indefinite,  and  improbaUe,  totally  fails  to  ex- 
plain the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  periodical  obscuration  or  total  disappesr- 
ance  of  the  star,  may  arise  from  transits  of  the  star  by  its  attendant. plueis. 
The  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  are  the  basis  of  this  conjecture. 

The  transits  of  none  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  seen  from  the  stsit, 
could  render  the  sun  a  periodic  star.  The  magnitudes  eyen  of  the  largest  of 
them,  are  altogether  insufficient  for  such  an  effect.  To  this  objecdoa  it  has 
been  answered  that  planets  of  yastly  greater  comparatiye  magnitude  may  n- 
yolye  round  other  suns.  But  if  the  magnitude  of  a  planet  were  sufficient  to 
produce  by  its  transit  these  considerable  obscurations,  it  must  be  yeiy  little  is- 
ferior  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  itself,  or,  at  all  eyents,  it  must  bear  a  rerr 
considerable  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun ;  in  which  case  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  predominance  of  attraction  necessary  to  maintain  the  sun  in 
the  centre  of  its  system  could  not  be  secured.  To  this  objection  it  is  sn- 
swered,  that  although  the  planet  may  haye  a  great  comparatiye  magmUudit  it 
may  haye  a  yery  small  comparatiye  density^  and  the  graritating  attraction  d^ 
pending  on  the  actual  mass  of  matter,  the  predominance  of  the  solar  mass  msy 
be  rendered  consistent  with  the  great  relative  magnitude  of  the  pkm^t  by  sup- 
posing the  density  of  the  one  yastly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  den- 
sity of  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  me  density  of  Saturn. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  systems  in  whieh  the  eentnl 
body  is  a  planet  attended  by  a  lesser  sun  reyolying  round  it  ^s  the  moon  le- 
yolyes  round  the  earth,  and  In  that  case  the  periodical  obscuration  of  the  sn 
may  be  produced  by  its  passage  once  in  each  revolution  behind  the  eentnl 
planet. 

Such  are  the  Tarious  conjectures  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
periodic  stars  and  as  they  are  merely  conjectures,  scarcely  deservinglhenamesf 
nypoiheses  or  theories^  we  shall  leave  them  to  be  taken  for  what  th^areweith. 

TEMPORARY   STARS. 

Phenomenain.inoat  respectff  similar  to  those  just  described,  but  exhibiting 
noiecunence*  repetition,  or  periodicity,  have  been  obsenred  in  many  stars. 
TluMfStaiiSrhayo  frsmtine  to  time  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  firmament; 

*  Sea  Phil.  Trniii.*  toL  SS. 


hare  shone  with  extraordinary  lustre  for  a  limited  time,  and  have  disappeared 
finallj,  never  having  been  again  observed.     Such  are  called  ten  for  art  stars. 
)     The  first  star  of  this  class  which  has  been  recorded,  is  one  observed  by 
I  HipparehuSy  125  B.  C,  the  disappearance  of  which  is  said  to  have  led  that 
)  astronomer  to  make  his  celebrated  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  a  work  which 
I  has  proved  in  modem  times  of  great  value  and  interest.     In  the  389th  year 
•  of  our  era,  a  star  blazed  forth  near  <>  AqutUs,  which  shone  for  three  weeks,  ap- 
I  pearing  as  splendid  as  the  planet  Venus,  after  which  it  disappeared  and  has 
never  since  been  seen.    In  the  years  945,  1264,  and  1572,  brilliant  stars  ap- 
peared in  the  region  of  the  heavens  between  the  constellations  of  Cepheus  and 
Cassiopeia,    The  accounts  of  the  position  of  these  objects  are  obscure  and  un- 
certain, but  the  intervals  between  we  epochs  of  their  appearances  being  nearly 
equal,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  successive  returns  of  the  same 
periodic  star,  the  period  of  which  is  abcfut  300  years,  or  possibly  half  that 
interval. 

The  appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  very  remarkable,  and  having  been 
witnessed  by  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  that  day,  the  account  of  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  well  entitled  to  confidence.  Tycho  Brake,  happening  to  be 
on  his  return  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  November  from  his  laboratory  to  his 
dwelling-house,  was  astonished  to  find  a  crowd  of  peasants  gazing  at  a  star 
which  he  was  sure  did  not  exist  half  an  hour  before.  This  was  the  temporary 
star  of  1572.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  the  Dog-star,  and  it  continued  to  in- 
crease in  splendor  until  it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  that  planet  is  most  brilliant, 
and  finally  it  attained  such  a  lustre,  that  it  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began 
to  diminish  in  December,  and  altogether  disappeared  in  March,  1574. 

On  the  10th  October,  1604,  a  splendid  star  suddenly  burst  out  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Serpentarius^  which  was  as  bright  as  that  of  1572.  It  continued 
visible  till  October,  1605,  when  it  vanished. 

To  this  class  may.  be  referred  the  cases'  of  numerous  stars  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  firmament.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  heavens,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  objects  observed  with  former  catalogues,  and  of  catalogues 
ancient  and  modem  with  each  other,  many  stars  formerly  known  are  now  as- 
certained to  be  missii^ ;  and  although,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  iniuances  these  apparent  losses  have  proceeded  from 
mistaken  entries,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  numerous  cases  there  can 
have  been  no  mistake  in  the  observation  or  the  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
really  existed  at,  a  former  epoch,  and  as  certainly  has  since  disai^ared. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  length  of  many  of  the  periods  of  ustronomical 
phenomena,  it  is  £ur  from  being  improbable  that  these  phenomena  which  seem 
;o  be  occasion^,. accident,  and  springing  from  the  operation  of  no  regular 
physical  causes,  such  as  those  indicated  by  the  class  of  variable  stars  first  con- 
lidered^  may  after  all  be  periodic  stars  of  the  same  kind,  whose  appearances 
ind  disappearances  are  brought  about  by  similar  causes.  All  that  can  be  cer- 
ainly  known  respecting  them  is,  that  they  have  appeared  or  disappeared  once 
u  that  brief  period  of  time  within  which  astronomical  observations  have  been 
nade  and  recorded.  If  they  be  periodic  stars,  the  length  of  whose  period  ex- 
:eeda  that  i^^terval,  theiir  changes  could  only  have  been  once  exhibited  to  us, 
u(id  af\ex  ag^  have.  lolled  away,  and  time  has  converted  the  future  into  the 
last,  future  astronomers  may  witness  the  next  occurrence  of  their  phases,  and 
liscover.thst.to.  be  regul^ri  harmonious,;  and  periodic,  which  appears  to  us  ac- 
identalyuOcc^iOQslf.mid  anQpialous. 
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DOUBLE    STARS. 


When  the  Blara  are  examined  individually  by  teleacopea  of  a  ceitaio  pown, 
ii  is  found  that  many  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  to  be  single  stm,  ite  a 
realiiy  two  stars  placed  so  close  together  that  they  appear  as  one.  Thew  in 
called  dotible  itars. 

A  very  limited  number  of  these  objects  had  been  diacorared  befan  llie 
[elescope  had  received  the  vast  accession  of  power  which  was  given  to  it  bf 
the  labor  and  genius  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  That  astronomer  obsemdud 
catalogued  five  hundred  double  stars,  and  subsequent  observers,  among  wboat 
his  son.  Sir  John  Herschel,  holds  the  foremost  plac«,  have  augmemed  ilie 
number  lo  six  thousand. 

The  close  apparent  juxtaposition  of  two  stars  on  the  firmament  ii  t  phe- 
nomenon which  might  be  easily  explained,  and  which  could  create  no  nrpriM. 
Such  an  appearance  would  be  produced  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  iht 
lines  of  direction  of  the  two  stan  as  seen  from  the  earth,  forming  a  veiy  tmill 
angle,  in  which  case,  although  the  tno  stare  might  in  realty  be  as  far  reoMTtd 
from  each  oiher  as  any  stars  in  the  heavens,  they  would  nevenheleu  ^ftar 
close  together.  The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  1,  will  render  thia  easily  <mdc^ 
stood.  Let  a  and  b  be  the  two  stara  seen  from  e.  The  star  a  will  b«  hcd 
relatively  to  b,  as  if  it  were  at  d,  and  the  two  objects  will  seem  to  be  in  dm 
juztaposi^on,  and  if  the  angle  under  the  lines  c  a  and  c  i  be  less  thuthc 
sum  of  the  apparent  ao mi-diameters  of  the  stars,  they  would  kctoally  tffti 
to  touch. 

Fig.  1. 


If  such  objects  were  few  in  number,  this  mode  of  explaining  them  miglit  be 
admitted )  and  such  may  in  fiict  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  some  i^ 
stances.  The  chances  against  such  proximity  of  the  lines  of  directioD  ue  n 
great  as  to  bo  utterly  incompatible  with  the  vast  number  of  double  stantbti 
have  been  discovered,  even  were  there  not,  as  there  is,  other  conclusive  ftoel 
that  this  proximity  and  companionship  is  neither  accidental  nor  meielf  tf- 
parent,  but  that  the  connexion  is  real,  and  that  the  objects  are  united  by  i 
I^ysical  bond  analogous  to  that  which  attaches  the  planets  to  the  snn. 

Among  the  most  striking  examples  of  double  stare,  may  be  mentioned  ilw 
bright  star  Castor,  which,  when  sufficiently  magnified,  is  proved  to  eoaaatd 
two  stars  between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes,  within  five  seconds  of  WB 
other.  There  are  many,  however,  which  ate  sepatated  by  intervals  len  thu 
one  second,  such  as  i  Arietis,  Atlat  Pkiadum,  r  Corimm,  ■  and  {  HentSt,  "i 
r  and  V  OphmeM. 

The  telescopic  appearance  of  double  stare  may  be  conceived  from  diigi*iv 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  class,  which  have  been  given  by  I^- 
Dick,  in  his  work  on  the  heavens. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  telescopic  view  of  <  Bootit,  with  a  magnifying  pof 
of  200.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  very  beautiful  double  alar,  conaiaiingof> 
small  and  large  one,  the  former  bhit,  and  the  latter  nd.  The  smaller  attr  >!>- 
peare  about  one  third  of  the  size  of  the  larger,  and  separated  from  it  1^  a  f" 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  larger  star. 
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Fig.  3  is  <■  Hereulis.     It  coDsisla  of  a  l&rge  and  small  star  separated  hy  a 

■pace  equal  to  twice  the  dianieler  of  the  l&rger.     The  smaller  star  ia  blue,  and 

the  larger  while.     This  object  is  situaled  in  the  head  of  the  constellation  Her- 

j  csles,  about  ^rtjr  degrees  southwest  of  the  conspicuous  star  ■  Lyra,  and  six 

)  Jegrees  northwest  of  Rag  Alkagtie,  a  star  of  nearly  equal  magnitude. 


Fig.  4  is  a  view  or  y  Andromeda :  the  small  star  is  of  a  fine  greenish-blue 
color,  separate  from  the  large  star  abont  nine  seconds,  or  four  diameters  of  that 
star  ;  tb«  larger  star  is  of  a  red  dish -white.  It  is  situated  in  the  lefl  foot  of 
.4niJronieda,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  aama  ot  Atmaach.  It  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  about  fortjr-two  degrees  of  north  declination.  It  isiabout 
twelve  degrees  nearly  due  west  from  the  variable  star  Algol. 

Tig  5  is  <  Cfgm:  the  smaller  star  ia  blue,  and  they  are  separated  about  ten 
diameters.  This  atar  is  situated  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Swan  ;  right  as- 
cension, 2Ih.4D],aorth  declination  twenty-eight  degrees,  and  is  about  twenty 
degrees  southeast  of  Denib,  the  principal  star  of  this  conslollation. 

Fig.  6  represents  <  Aquarii.  The  two  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  apparent 
inagBitude,  and  one  diameter  and  a  half  sepataie  from  each  other;  both  stars 
ire  of  a  whitish  color.  It  ia  in  the  middle  of  other  three  stars,  which  together 
oTvn  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  Y.  Its  right  ascension  is  22h.20m,and  its 
louth  declination  about  two  degrees.  It  ia  a  star  of  about  the  third  magnitude. 
Fig.  7  represents  the  Pole-star.  The  accompanying  star  is  a  very  faint 
oinX,  and  requirea  an  accurate  telescope  with  considerable  power  to  distin- 
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guisb  it.  The  large  star  is  white,  and  the  small  star  somewhat  of  a  raddysp- 
pearance,  and  is  distant  from  the  larger  serenteen  seconds,  or  about  thiie  or 
four  of  its  diameters. 

Fig.  8  is  the  double  star  Castor,  The  smaller  star  is  nearly  half  the  sixe ! 
of  the  larger,  and  they  are  distant  about  five  seconds,  or  two  diameters  of  the 
principal  star.  They  are  both  of  a  whitish  color.  Castor  and  PoUux  tie  to 
the  northwest  of  Oriorif  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  They  are  reiy 
conspicuous^  are  within  five  degrees  of  each  other,  and  rise  to  a  very  lugb 
elevation  when  passing  the  meridian,  and  may  be  seen  throughout  the  wbole 
winter  and  spring  months.     Cctstor  is  the  more  elevated  of  the  two. 

Fig.  9  represents  Rigel,  a  splendid  star  in  the  left  foot  of  Orion.  The  small 
star  is  a  mere  point,  and  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  and  is  three  or  four 
diameters  of  the  large  star  from  it.  The  large  star  is  white,  the  small  one  of 
a  reddish  hue. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  double  star  Castor^  with  a  magnifying  power  of  900.  It 
likewise  shows  the  angular  position  of  the  small  star  at  the  present  time  Id 
respect  to  Pollux  (^g,  1 1)>  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
to  a  line  joining  Castor  and  Pollux,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Bradley  it  was 
parallel  with  a  line  joining  these  two  stars. 

Figs.  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  exhibit  views  of  the  double  star  «  BoaUs^  with  foir 
magnifying  powers.  Fig.  12  is  its  aj^arance  with  a  power  of  227;  fig.  \l, 
with  a  power  of  460 ;  fig.  14,  with  a  power  of  900 ;  and  fig.  14  with  a  power 
of  1,100. 

Figs.  16,  17,  and  18,  represent  telescopic  views  of  the  triple  star  in  the  left 
fore  foot  of  the  constellation  Mcnoeeros^  or  the  Unicom,  winch  forms  a  rerr 
beautiful  object  in  this  class  of  stars.  This  star  appears  at  first  double,  b« 
with  some  attention  one  of  the  two  is  discovered  to  be  also  double;  tbefii^ 
of  them  is  the  largest.  The  color  of  all  these  stars  is  white.  With  asmil 
power  they  appear  as  in  fig.  16 ;  with  a  power  of  220,  as  in  fig.  17 ;  and  with 
a  power  of  450,  as  in  fig.  18.  There  is  a  beautiful  object  of  this  deschpOoB, 
but  somewhat  different  in  the  configuration  of  the  three  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed,  to  be  seen  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear ;  it  is  the  star  i  Ursa,aM 
also  Mizarj  and  is  the  middle  star  in  the  tail. 

All  the  objects  here  enumerated  may  be  seen  with  a  good  three  and  a  half 
feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  an  object-glass  of  2f  inch  diameter.  Jhe 
double  star  Caster  may  be  seen  with  so  low  a  power  as^SO,  but  more  diiliactlj 
with  higher  magnifiers. 


be 


When  the  attention  of  astronomers  wias  first  attracted  to  doable  stars,  it  w«i 
thought  they  would  afibrd  a  most  promising  means  of  determinii^  the  amioii 
parallax,  and  thereby  discovering  the  distance  of  ^e  stars.  If  we  suppeee  ^ 
two  individuals  composing  a  double  star,  being  Mtoate  very  nearlj  in  the 
direction  as  seen  from  the  earth,  to  be  at  veiy  different  distances,  it  ~" 
expected  that  their  apparent  relative  position  would  Tary  at  dififerei 
of  the  year,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  earth. 

Let  A  and  B,  ^%.  19,  represent  the  two  individuals  composing  a  doabWiW- 
Let  C  and  D  represent  two  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  sepant^ 
by  an  interval  of  half  a  year,  and  placed  therefore  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


^^«^k^h^ 
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sun  S.  When  viewed,  from  C,  the  star  B  wiU  be  above  the  star  A^  and  when 
Tie  wed  from.Dy  it.  will  be  below  it.  During  the  intermediate  six  months  the 
relatife  cliange  of  position  would  gradually  be  effected,  and  the  one  star  would 
thus  appear  either  to  revolve  annually  round  the  other,  or  would  oscillate  semi- 
annually from  side  to  side  of  the  other. .  The  extent  of  its  play  compared  with 
the  diameter  C  D  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  supply  the  data  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  pr(^poition  which  the  distance  of  the  stars  would  bear  to  that  di- 
ameter. 

The  great  problem  of  the  stellar  parallax  seemed  thus  to  be  reduced  to  the 
measurement  of  the  small  interval  between  the  individuals  of  double  stars ;  and 
it  hajiqpened,  fortunately,  that  the  micrometers  used  in  astronomical  instruments 
were  capaUe  of  measuring  these  minute  angles  with  much  greater  relative  ac- 
curacy than  could  be  attained  in  the  observations  on  greater  angular  distances. 
To  these  advantages  were  added  the  absence  of  all  possible  errors  arising 
I  from  refotction ;  errois  incidental  to  the  graduation  of  instruments ;  from  un- 
I  certainty  of  levels  and  plumb-lines  ;  from  all  estimations  of  aberration  and  pre- 
>  cession ;  in  a  word,  from  all  effects  which,  equally  affecting  both  the  individual 
I  stars  observed,  could  not  interfere  with  the  rosults  of  the  observations,  what- 
»  ever  they  might  be;.  '  '  • 

These  considerations  raised  great  hopes  among  astronomers  that  the  means 
were  in  their  hands  to  rosolve  ftnally  the  great  problem  of  the  stellar  parallax, 
and   Sir  William  Herschel  accordingly  engaged  with  all  his  characteristic 
ardor  and  sagacity  in  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on  the  numerous 
double  stars,  to  the  original  discovery  of  which  science  was  already  so  deeply 
indebted  to  his  labors.     He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  in  his  researches, 
when  phenomena  unfdded  themselves  before  him  indicating  a  discovery  of 
a  much  higher  order  and  interest  than  that  of  the  parallax  which  he  sought. 
He  found  that  the  relative  position  of  the  individuals  of  many  of  the  double 
stars  which  he  examined  were  subject  to  a  change,  but  that  the  period  of  this 
chajige  had  no  relation  to  the  period  of  the  earth's  motion.     It  is  evident  that 
whatever  appearances  can  proceed  from  the  earth's  annual  motion,  must  be  not 
only  periodic  and  regular,  but  must  pass  annually  through  the  same  series  of 
phases,  always  showing  the  same  phase  on  each  return  of  the  same  epoch  of 
the  sidereal  year.     In  me  changes  of  position  which  Sir  William  Herschel  ob- 
served in  the  double  stars,  no  such  series  of  phases  presented  themselves. 
Periods,  it  is  true,  were  soon  developed,  but  these  periods  were  reerulated  by 
intervals  which  neither  agreed  with  each  other  nor  with  the  earth's  annual 
motion. 

Some  other  explanation  of  the  phenomena  must  therefore  be  sought  for,  and 
ihe  illustrious  observer  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  apparent 
changes  of  position  were  due  to  real  motions  in  the  stars  themselves ;  that 
these  stars  in  fact  moved  in  proper  orbits  in  the  same  manner  as  the  planets 
moved  around  the  sun.  The  slowness  of  the  snccession  of  changes  which 
were  observed  rendered  it  necessary  to  watch  their  progress  for  a  long  period 
of  time  before  the  motions  of  these  bodies  could  be  certainly  or  accurately 
known ;  and  accordingly,  although  these  researches  were  commenced  in  1778, 
It  was  not  until  tho  year  1803  thai  the  observer  had  collected  data  sufficient  ! 
to  Justify  any  positive  conclusion  respecting  their  orbitual  motion.  In  that  and 
:he  following  year  Sir  William  Herschel  announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
;wo  memorable  papers  read  before  that  body,  that  there  exist  sidereal  systems 
H>n8isting  o(  two  stars  revolving  about  each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  consti- 
uting  what  he  called  Utuuy  stars^  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars,  gene- 
-ally  so  called,  in  which  no  such  periodic  change  of  position  is  discoverable. 
Such  stars  may  be  only  accidentaUy  double,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained. 
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may  be  as  distant  from  each  other  as  any  other  stars  in  the  firmament,  Tiotwiih- 
standing  their  apparent  juxtaposition.  But  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  aie 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  phnet 
Uranus  and  its  attendant  satellites  are  said  to  be  at  the  same  distance. 

More  recent  obserration  has  fully  confirmed  these  remarkable  dbcoTem. 
The  catalogue  of  binary  stars  first  given  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  coosittbg 
of  from  fifty,  to  sixty,  comprises  nearly  aU  the  most  considerable  objects  of  thst 
class  that  have  yet  been  detected.  These  stars  require  the  best  telescopes  for 
their  observation,  being  generally  so  close  as  to  render  the  use  of  very  Ingh 
magnifying  powers  indispensable. 

The  moment  the  revolution  of  one  star  round  another  was  ascertained,  the 
idea  of  the  possible  extension  of  the  great  principle  of  gravitation  to  dtese  re- 
mote regions  of  the  universe  naturally  suggested  itself.  Newton  has  pnrred 
<  in  his  Prtndjpta,  that  if  a  body  revolve  in  an  ellipse  by  an  attractive  force 
directed  to  the  focus,  that  force  will  vary  according  to  the  law  which  chsnc- 
terizes  gravitation.  Thus  an  elliptical  orbit  became  a  test  of  the  presence  sod 
sway  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  If,  then,  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the 
orbits  of  the  double  stars  were  ellipses,  we  should  at  once  arrive  at  tbe  ftct 
that  the  law  of  which  the  discovery  conferred  such  celebrity  on  the  name  of 
Newton  is  not  confined  to  the  solar  system,  but  prevails  throughout  the  mi- 
verse. 

The  first  distinct  system  of  calculation  by  which  the  true  elliptic  elements 
of  the  orbit  of  a  binary  star  were  ascertained,  was  supplied  in  1630,  by  M. 
Savary,  who  showed  that  the  motion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ^ese 
stars  ( i  XJrsm  Mt^aris),  indicated  an  elliptic  orbit  described  in  58}  years.  Pm- 
fessor  Enck6,  by  another  process,  arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  star  70  Ofkaddy 
moved  in  an  ellipse  with  a  period  of  74  years.  Several  other  orbits  were  ss- 
certained  and  computed  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  the  following  table,  given 
by  that  astronomer,  are  exhibited  the  principal  discoveries  in  this  branch  cH 
astronomy : — 


Names  of  Stan. 

Period  of  Keyohi- 
tion. 

Major  temf>azia  of 
EUipee. 

Eccontrieitj.  ' 

yLeonis                 - 

yVirginis 

61  Cygni 

c  COIOBB                      - 

Castor 

70  Ophinrhi 

^IXrseB 

<  Cancri 

If  Coronee                - 

Yeftfs. 
1200 
628-9000 

452- 

286*6000 
252-6600 

80-3400 

58-2625 

55T 

48*4000 

l2"-090 
15*430 
3-679 
8-086 
4-392 
3-857 

0-83350 

0-61125 
8-75820 
0-46670 
0-41640 

The  most  remarkable  of  these,  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  is  r  Vn-gtms;  im* 
only  on  account  of  the'length  of  its  period,  but  by  reason  also  of  the  great 
diminution  of  apparent  distance,  and  rapid  increase  of  angidar  motioa  abost 
each  other,  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  It  is  a  bright  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  its  component  stars  are  almost  exactly  equal.  It  has  bees 
known  to  consist  of  two  stars  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
their  distance  being  then  between  six, and  seven  seconds ;  so  that  any  tolera- 
bly good  telescope  would  resolve  it.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  con- 
stantly approaching,  and  are  at  present  hardly  more  than  a  single  secood  &s8B- 
der ;  so  that  no  telescope  that  is  not  of  very  superior  quality,  is  competent  to 
show  them  otherwise  than  as  a  single  star  somewhat  lengthened  in  one  direc- 
tion.    It  fortunately  happens,  that  Bradley,  in  1718,  noticed  and  recoided  is 
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the  margin  of  one  of  his  observation-books,  the  apparent  direction  of  their  line 
of  junction,  as  being  parallel  to  that  of  two  remarkable  stars  a  and  ^  of  the 
same  constellation,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eve ;  and  this  note,  which  has  been 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  diligence  of  Professor  Rigaud,  has  proved  of 
signal  service  in  the  investigation  of  their  orbit.  They  are  entered  also  as 
distinct  stars  in  Mayer's  catalogue ;  and  this  affords  also  another  means  of  re- 
covering their  relative  situation  at  the  date  of  his  observations,  which  were 
made  about  the  year  1756.  Without  particularizing  individual  measurements, 
which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  repositories,  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that 
their  whole  series  (which  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  has  been 
very  numerous  and  carefully  made,  and  which  embraces  an  angular  motion  of 
100°,  and  a  diminution  of  distance  to  one  sixth  of  its  former  amount)  is  repre- 
sented with  a  degree  of  exactness  yu//y  equal  to  that  of  observation  itself  ,  by  an 
ellipse  of  the  dimensions  and  period  stated  in  the  following  little  table,  and  of 
which  the  further  requisite  particulars  are  as  follows : — 

Perihelioii  passage.  August  18,  1894. 

Ineliiiation  of  orbit  to  the  visual  ray,         ....  22^  58' 

Angle  of  position  of  the  perilielion  projected  on  the  heavens,        -  -  36^24' 

Angle  of  position  of  the  line  of  nodes,  or  intersection  of  the  plane>of  the  )  qt*  os' 

orhit  with  the  surface  of  the  heavens,  >  ^i  as 

The  manner  in  which  the  periodic  motion  of  a  double  star  is  observed,  will 
be  readily  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  (ig.  20,  by  which 
Dr.  Dick  has  represented  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  on  the 
double  star  Castor.  In  the  year  1759  Dr.  Bradley  had  observed  the  position 
of  the  two  individuals  of  this  star,  and  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Markelyne.  At 
that  time,  therefore,  it  is  known  that  the  line  joining  them  was  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  the  stars  Castor  and  PoUux^  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  angles  which  the  same  joining  line  made  with  the 
meridian  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  observatory : — 

Times  of  the  Obtermtions.  Angles  of  Position. 

NoTembcrl,  1769 560  32' 

Noyeoiber6»  1779 35   29 

Fehmary  23,  1791 c23   36 

December  15,  1795 18  32 

March  26, 1800 14     3 

December  31,  1801 '. 12   12 

February  28,  1802 12     1 

March  27, 1803 10   53 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  interval  between  November,  1759,  and 
March,  1803,  a  portion  of  an  orbit  amounting  to  45  degrees  and  39  minutes 
has  been  described  by  the  smaller  star  round  the  greater,  or  more  strictly  round 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  and 
three  minutes  per  annum,  at  which  rate  a  complete  revolution  would  be  per- 
formed in  about  343  years. 

Let  the  small  central  circle  C  represent  the  larger  star  Castor,  and  D  the 
smaller  star,  fl^d  let  the  line  E  F  represent  the  direction  of  the  two  stars  in  a 
line  with  the  bXbx  PoUux  at  £,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1759.  In 
November,  1779,  they  were  found  in  the  position  C  H,  twenty-one  degrees 
from  the  position  they  occupied  twenty  years  before ;  in  February,  1791,  they 
were  thirty-three  degrees  from  the  same  position,  &c. ;  and  in  March,  1803, 
forty-six  and  a  half  degrees,  giving  evident  indication  of  a  regular  progressive 
motion  in  a  circle.  Since  1803  its  motion  has  been  regularly  traced  by  Struve, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Sir  J.  South ;  and  in  1816  it  was  found  about  fifty- 
seven  degrees  from  its  first  ^position,  and  in  1830  about  sixty-eight  degrees, 
still  regukrly  progressing.     In  1819  the  distance  of  the  small  star  from  Castor 
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was  five  seconds  and  a  half,  and  in  1830  ii  was  a  little  more  than  fonr  wcondi 
and  a  tial/.  Alihough  Sir  William  Herschel,  aa  aboTc  statad,  cbnjecnued  ibc ! 
period  of  TeToIutioD  to  be  about  343  yean,  yet  later  astroDomera,  from  *  cot- 1 
pariaon  of  all  the  obserrationa  recently  made,  are  disposed  to  cooclade  ihii  in ) 
period  ia  little  more  than  350  yeara.  | 

Thus  in  each  succeeding  age  has  the  sagacity  and  perseTerance  of  utnoo- ) 
mere  unfolded  laws  pTevailing  in  the  material  uniTerae,  whose  nnge  iffttn  I 
to  have  no  other  limit  than  those  of  that  universe  itself.     When  G^eo,  Mta 
after  the  iavention  of  the  telescope,  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  systHn  of 
Jupitei  and  his  tnoona,  exhibiting  on  a  small  scale  that  of  the  ana  sad  i"  \ 
planets,  and  offered  it  to  the  world  as  an  analogy  strikingly  coTTObonuno'^  | 
the  Copemican  hypothesis,  the  announcement  of  the  Florentine  obserttr  vu  i 
received  with  incredulity,  and  philosopbera  themselves  rejected  it,  sook  it- ', 
daring  that  they  could  not  give  credence  to  it,  even  though  attested  ij^ 
evidence  of  their  senses.     What  would  have  been  said  if  the  inspiniicn  '^ 
Galileo  had  prompted  the  anticipation  of  sun  revolving  round  Bun--of  itUhd 
revolving  round  system — united  by  the  same  ruling  principle — bound  btilu( 
same  tie,  and  exhibiting  a  regular  subordination  to  the  same  lawa,  which  cm- 
fer  such  stability,  harmony,  and  regularity,  on  the  movementa  of  the  solu  ^yi- 
tem!     Such  are  the  results  which  those  stellar  discoveries  bring  brfwew  | 
A  stupendous  luminous  globe,  surrounded  by  a  system  of  planets  with  Hne  ■, 
attendant  satellites,  presides  in  the  centre.     Around  it,  at  a  distance  incoopan- 
bly  greater  than  the  distances  of  its  planeta,  circulates  tmitther  sun,  Wtw^ 
by  another  system  of  planets  and  satellites  similar  to  the  first,  but  on  a  ledncM  1 
scale  !     The  lights  of  these  associated  suns  are  of  diffeTent  hues,  bni  ili'i-'  > 
tints  are  so  related,  that  when  blended  together  they  will  produce  a  it^H*  \ 
'.    like  that  of  the  solar  system.     The  distances  of  the  planeta  composiag  »^!> ', 
of  these  systems,  from  their  respectivo  suns,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  dttuo" ; 
which  intervenes  between  these  suns  similar,  doubtless,  to  tliat  whicb  i" ' 
distances  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn  bear  to  the  disl&nces  of  Lbetr } 
planets  from  the  sun.     "  A  less  diadnctly  characterized  subordination  voi^   \ 
aa  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  "  be  incompatible  with  the  stability  of  ibeir  j 
system,  and  with  the  planetary  nature  of  their  orbits.    Unless  closely  ntfi-fi  | 
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under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  superior,  the  aweep  of  their  other 
sun  in  its  perihelion  passage  round  their  own,  might  cany  them  off,  or  whirl 
tbcm  into  orbits  utterly  incompatible  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ex- 
istence of  their  inhabitants.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  a  spectacle 
presents  a  strangely  wild  and  novel  field  for  speculative  excursions,  and  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  luxuriating  in." 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  consideration  of  geometrical  questions 
will  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  such  a  system  as  has  been 
just  described  by  means  of  the  annexed  diagram. 

Fig.  21. 


\ 


\ 


S 


/ 
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The  larger  sun  with  its  planets  is  represented  at  S,  in  the  focus  of  an  ellipse, 
in  which  the  lesser. sun  accompanied  by  its  planets  moves.     At  A,  this  latter 
sun  is  in  its  perihelion,  and  nearest  to  the  greater  sun  S.     Moving  in  its  peri- 
odical course  to  B,  it  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  S.     At  C  it  is  at 
aphelion,  or  its  most  distant  point,  and  finally  returns  through  D  to  its  perihelion 
A.    The  sun  S,  because  of  its  vast  distance  from  the  system  A,  would  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  of  the  system  A  much  smaller  than  their  proper 
sun,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  effect  of  distance  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
compensated  by  its  greatly  superior  magnitude ;  for  analogy  justifies  the  infer- 
ence that  thd  sun  S  is  greater  than  the  sun  A  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  sun  to  one  of  the  planets.     The  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
of  the  system  A  will  then  behold  the  spectacle  of  two  suns  in  their  firmament. 
The  annual  motion  of  one  of  these  suns  will  be  determined  by  the  motion  of 
the  planet  itself  in  its  orbit,  hut  that  of  the  other  and  more  distant  sun  will  be 
determined  by  the  period  of  the  lesser  sun  around  the  greater  in  the  orbit 
A  B  C  D.     The  jrotatiofi  of  the  planets  on  their  axes  will  produce  two  days 
of  equal  leng^,  \mt  not  commencing  or  ending  simultaneously.    There  will  be 
in  general  ruw  sunrises  and  two  sunsets !    When  a  planet  is  situate  in.  the  part 
of  its  orbit  between  the  two  suns,  there  will  be  no  night.    The  two  suns  will 
then  be  plaiced  exactly  as  our  sun*  and  moon  are  placed  when  the  moon  is  fidl. 
When  the  one  sun  sets  the  other  wOl  rise,  and  when  the  (me  rises  the  other 
will  set.     There  will  be,  therefore,  continual  day.    On  the  other  hand,  when 
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a  planet  is  at  such  a  p^rt  of  its  oibit  that  both  suns  lie  in  nearly  the  same  di- 
rection as  seen  from  it,  both  suns  will  rise  and  both  will  set  together.  There 
will  then  be  the  ordinary  alternation  of  day  and  night  as  on  the  earth,  but  the 
day  will  have  more  than  the  usual  splendor,  being  enlightened  by  two  suns. 

In  all  intermediate  seasons  the  two  suns  will  rise  and  set  at  difTerent  times. 
During  a  part  of  the  day.  both  will  be  seen  at  once  in  the  heavens,  occupying 
different  places,  and  reaching  the  meridian  at  different  times.  There  mJl  be 
two  noons.  In  the  morning  for  some  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  one  sun  only  will  be  apparent,  and  in  like  manner,  in  the 
evening  the  sun  which  first  rose  will  be  the  first  to  set,  leaving  the  dominion 
of  the  heavens  to  its  splendid  companion. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  phenomena  incidental  to  the  planets  attending  the 
central  sun  S,  will  not  be  materially  dififerent,  except  that  to  them  the  two  suns 
will  have  extremely  different  magnitudes,  and  will  afford  proportionally  differ- 
ent degrees  of  light.  The  lesser  sun  will  ^appear  much  smaller,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  really  inferior  magnitude  and  its  vastly  greater  distance.  The  two 
days,  therefore,  when  they  occur,  will  be  of  very  different  splendor,  one 
being  probably  as  much  brighter  than  the  other  as  the  light  of  noonday  is  to 
that  of  full  moonlight,  or  to  that  of  the  morning  or  evening  twilight. 

But  t^iese  singular  vicissitudes  of  light  will  become  still  more  striking  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  two  suns  diffuse  light  of  different  colors.  Let  u 
examine  the  very  common  case  of  the  combination  of  a  crimson  with  a  blue  snu. 
In  general  they  will  rise  at  different  times.  When  the  blue  rises,  it  will  ibr  a 
time  preside  alone  in  the  heavens,  diffusing  a  blue  morning.  Its  crimson  com- 
panion, however,  soon  appearing,  the  lights  of  both  being  blended,  a  white  daj 
will  follow.  As  evening  approaches,  and  the  two  orbs  descend  toward  the 
western  horizon,  the  blue  sun  will  first  set,  leaving  the  crimson  one  alone  in 
the  heavens.  Thus  a  ruddy  evening  closes  this  curious  succession  of  varjing 
lights.  As  the  year  rolls  on,  these  changes  will  be  varied  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  At  those  seasons  when  the  suns  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  planet, 
crimson  and  blue  days  will  be  alternate,  without  any  intervening  night ;  and  at 
the  intermediate  epochs  all  the  various  intervals  of  rising  and  setting  of  the 
two  suns  will  be  exhibited. 

"  Other  muoBf  perhaps, 
With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  deacry, 
Gommonicadng  male  and  female  lig^t 

g^hich  two  ereat  aexes  animate  the  world), 
tored  in  eacn  orh,  perhaps^  with  some  that  live." 

Faraoisi  Lost,  viii,  14& 
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PROPER   MOTION   OF   THE   STARS. 

In  common  parlance  the  stars  are  said  to  he  fixed.  They  have  received  this 
epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  planets,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  all  of 
which  constantly  undergo  changes  of  apparent  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
heavens.  The'  stars,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  eye  unaided 
by  art  can  discover,  never  change  their  relative  position  in  the  firmament,  which 
seems  to  be  carried  roimd  us  by  the  diurnal'  motion  of  the  sphere,  just  as  if 
the  stars  were  attached  to  it,  and  merely  shared  in  its  apparent  motion. 

But  the  stars,  though  subject  to  no  motion  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
not  absolutely  fixed.  When  the  place  of  a  star  on  the  heavens  is  exactly  ob- 
served by  means  of  good  astronomical  instruments,  it  is  found  to  be  subject  to 
a  change  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  po  year,  small  indeed,  boi  still 
easily  observed  and  certainly  ascertained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Laplace  that  a  system  of  bodies,  such  as  the 
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solar  system,  placed  in  space,  and  submitted  to  no  other  continued  force  except 
the  reciprocal  attractions  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  must  either  have 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  stationary  or  in  a  state  of  uniform  rectilinear 
motion. 

The  chances  against  the  conditions  which,  would  render  the  sun  stationary, 
compared  with  those- which  would  give  it  a  motion  in  some  direction,  with  some 
velocity,  are  so  numerous  that  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  morally  certain  that 
oor  system  is  in  motion  in  some  determinate  direction  through  the  universe. 
Now  if  we  suppose  the  sun  attended  by  the  planets  to  be  thus  moved  through 
the  universe  in  any  direction,  an  observer  placed  on  the  earth  would  observe 
the  effects  of  such  a  motion,  as  a  spectator  in  a  steamboat  moving  on  a  river 
would  perceive  his  progressive  motion  on  the  stream  by  an  apparent  motion 
of  the  banks  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  observer  on  the  earth  would  there- 
fore detect  such  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  through  space  by  the  apparent 
motion  in  the  contrary  direction  with  which  the  stars  would  be  affected. 

Such  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  would  affect  different  stars  differently. 
All  would,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  affected  by  a  contrary  motion,  but  all  would 
not  be  equally  affected.  The  nearest  would  appear  to  have  the  most  per- 
ceptible motion,  the  more  remote  would  be  affected  in  a  less  degree,  and 
some  might,  from  their  extreme  distance,  be  so  slightly  affected  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  apparent  change  of  place,  even  when  examined  with  the  most 
delicate  instruments.  To  whatever  degree  each  star  might  be  affected, 
all  the  changes  of  position  would,  however,  apparently  take  place  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  apparent  effects  would  also  be  exhibited  in  another  manner.  The  stars 
in  that  region  of  the  universe  toward  which  the  motion  of  the  system  is  di- 
rected would  appear  to  recede  from  each  other.  The  spaces  which  separate 
them  would  seem  to  be  gradually  augmented,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  stars 
in  the  opposite  quarter  would  seem  to  be  crowded  more  closely  together,  the 
distances  between  star  and  star  being  gradually  diminished.  This  will  be 
more  clearly  comprehended  by  the  annexed  diagram. 


Fig.  99. 
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Let  the  line  S  S^  represent  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  system,  and 
let  S  and  S'  represent  its  positions  at  any  two  epochs.  At  S,  the  stars  ABC 
would  be  separated  by  intervals  measured  by  the  angles  A  S  B,  and  B  S  C, 
while  at  S'  they  would  appear  separated  by  the  lesser  angles  A  S^  B,  and 
B  S'  C.  Seen  from  S',  the  stars  ABC  would  seem  to  be  closer  together 
than  they  were  when  seen  from  S.  For  like  reasons  the  stars  ah  c,  toward 
which  the  system  is  here  supposed  to  move,  would  seem  to  be  closer  together 
when  seen  from  S,  than  when  seen  from  S'.  Thus,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  toward  which  the  system  is  moving,  the  stars  might  be  expected  to 
separate  gradually,  while  in  the  opposite  quarter  they  would  become  more 
condensed.  In  all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  heavens  they  would  be  affected 
hy  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  solar  system.  Such  in  general  would  be 
the  effects  of  a  progressive  motion  of  our  system. 
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If  phenomena  like  these  were  clearly  ascertained  among  the  stuSf  the  mo- 
tion of  the  solar  system  would  be  proved ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  such  appear- 
ances not  being  discovered,  we  must  infer,  not  the  quiescence  of  the  sjntefD. 
but  the  absence  of  any  motion  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  an  obserrabie 
efiect  on  the  apparent  positions  of  bodies  so  distant  as  the  fixed  stars.  In 
a  word,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  within  the  limited  period  of  time  orei 
which  astronomical  observation  has  extended,  the  space  through  which  the 
solar  system  has  moved  must  bear  an  inappreciable  ratio  to  the  distinces  of 
the  stars. 

In  the  course  of  his  various  astroaomical  labors,  the  late  Sir  William  Her- 
^hel  imagined  at  one  time  that  he  had  ascertained  among  the  apparent  changes 
incidental  to  the  firmament,  indications  of  a  movement  of  the  solar  system 
toward  a  point  of  the  universe  occupied  by  some  of  the  stars  composiDg  tbe 
constellation  of  Hercules.  This  conjecture  haa  not,  however,  been  svBtaiaed 
\  by  subsequent  surveys  of  the  heavens;  and  the  opinion  among  astronomeis 
now  is  that  no  sufficient  data  have  yet  been  attained  to  warrant  any  distiiici 
conclusion  regarding  the  progressive  motion  common  to  the  bodies  of  out 
system. 

The  late  astronomer  royal  of  England  (Mr.  Pond),  snggested  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  marked  by  singular  ingeamiT 
and  refinement.     It  is  known  that  the  motion  of  light  combined  with  that  of 
the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  produces  an  effect  on  the  apparent  places  of  all  ob- 
jecta  in  the  heavens,  by  which  they  are  seen  advanced  beyond  their  tnie  po- 
sitions, always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  the  extern  ) 
of  this  apparent  displacement  depends  on  the  proportion  which  theeartb's 
orbitual  velocity  bears  to  the  velocity  of  light.    This  effect  is  caUed  the  | 
aberration  of  light.     Now  if  the  sun,  together  with  the  planets,  have  any  pro- 
gressive motion  through  space,  the  velocity  of  such  motion  would  probablj  be 
much  greater  than  the  orbitual  velocity  of  the  earth.     Such  a  motion  wosld 
then  be  attended  with  an  aberration  of  the  stars,  greater  in  amount  than  that  ^ 
which  is  due  to  the  earth's  motion.     Such  an  aberration  would  cause  all  ik  ) 
stars  to  be  displaced  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  coo- 1 
sequently  it  would  cause  no  change  in  their  relative  positions.     We  thoild  ) 
under  such  circumstances  have  no  means  of  detecting  it.     But  if,  in  the  lapse  | 
of  ages,  the  velocity  of  the  solar  system  were  to  undergo  any  change  of  suf-  s 
ficient  amount,  or  if  the  direction  of  its  motion  were  to  be  changed  (as  woski  | 
certainly  happen  if  our  system  were  moving  in  an  orbit  round  any  other,  owiog  ^ 
I  to  any  combination  like  those  of  the  double  stars),  then  the  quantity  or  direc- 
tion of  the  consequent  aberration  would  be  changed,  the  relative  position  d 
the  stars  would  be  consequently  disturbed,  and  the  effects  would  becone  per- 
ceptible.     Such  effects  have  not  been   yet  observed,  but   this  soggestioa 
may  afford  future  astronomera  ihp  means  of  seoeitaiiiiag  the  motioDof  00 
system. 

But  although  no  appearances  have  been  discovered,  audi  as  a  progressife 
motion  of  our  system  would  produce,  yet  other  phenomena  hare  been  as- 
folded  which  prove  that  the  fixed  stars  are  not  absolutely  slationuy,  aod 
which  indicate  physiqal  .powers  in  active  operaftioa  in  disiaat  regiois  of ) 
the  universe,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  <the  enormous  distances  ud 
magnitudes  which  telescopic  research  has  unfolded.  The  stars,  exaouBed 
inditidually  withinstrumeats  of  sufficient  power  and*  preciai<Mi,  have  heea 
found  to  be  subject  to  changes,  of  position  which,  though  small,  an  veij 
perceptible^  and  are  certainly  ascertained.  These  changes  sie  called  tW 
proper  motions  of  the  stars. 

These  proper  motions  are  not  the  same  in  all  stars.    In  some  no  such 
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is  disooTered.  In  most  of  those  in  wMch  it  has  been  discovered,  its  amount, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  years,  is  still  but  small.  In  one  or  two  it  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  be  detected  by  very  ordinary  means  of  astronomical  obser- 
vation. The  greatest  proper  motion  which  has  hitherto  been  observed  in 
any  single  star  is  found  in  the  star  /<  in  the  constellation  of  CassiapeuB.  The 
annual  displacement  of  this  star  amounts  to  3^^*74,  so  that  in  500  years  it 
will  be  removed  from  the  place  it  now  occupies  by  a  space  equal  to  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  moon.  The  annual  proper  motion  of  Arcturus  is 
about  half  that  of  ^  CassiapeuB,  In  the  following  table  is  collected  the  proper 
motions  as  they  affect  the  declination  and  right  ascension  of  some  of  the 
stars  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous.  The  sign  +  prefixed 
to  the  annual  variation,  shows  that  it  is  to  be  added,  and  —  that  it  is  to  be 
subtraetedj  to  find  the  true  place  of  the  object  at  any  time  : — 


Namea  of  the  Stan. 


Cmpella.. 

Siriiw 

Castor... 
Proqron*. 
PoRiix... 
/^Leonis.. 
^  Virgi]ii8< 
Aretimifl. 

Altair 

«  Ltyrae... 
Aatares... 


MagnitQde. 


1 
1 
1 

1.2 
2 

1.2 
3 
1 

1.2 
1 
1 


Annual  Motion  in 
R.  A. 


Second!. 
+0.21 
—0.42 
—0.16 
—0.80 
—6.74 
—0.67 
+0.74 
—1.26 
+0.48 
+0.23 
0.00 


Annual  Motion  in 
Dec. 


Second!. 
--0.44N. 
--1.04  8. 
-  -0.44  S. 

-  -0.96  a 

0.00 
+0.07  8. 
+0.24  a 

+1.72  a 

—0.54  N. 
— 0.27N. 
—0.26  N. 


But  it  is  among  the  double  stars  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  examples 

of  proper  motion.     These  systenM,  while  their  component  stars  revolve  one 

round   the  other,  or  rather  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  seem  to 

be    carried  forward  in  some  determinate  direction  with  a  motion  in  which 

they  both  participate.     Thus  the  individuals  which  compose  the  double  star 

61  Cygni  (of  which  Professor  Bessel  has  discovered  the  annual  parallax), 

have   remained  constantly  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  each  other  for 

sixty  years  last  past,  but  have  at  the  same  time  been  continually  shifting  their 

position  on  the  firmament,  and  are  now  about  five  minutes  from  the  place 

they  occupied  sixty  years  ago.     In  350  years  this  double  star  will  move  over 

a  space  on  the  firmament  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 

The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars,  is  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  actually  have  real  motions 
through  space,  such  as  to  produce  the  apparent  changes  of  position  which  we 
[  obserre.  If  the  distance  of  any  star  having  a  proper  motion  be  known,  the 
^  rate  at  v^hich  it  moves  may  be  easily  calculated.  Thus,  if  we  assume  the 
distance  of  61  Cygni,  as  determined  by  Bessel's  observations  on  the  parallax, 
to  be  60,000,000,^0,000  miles,  their  motion  must  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  thousand  miles  an  hour,  in  order  to  produce  the  ap- 
parent* annual  displacement  which  has  been  observed.  This  velocity  would 
be  double  that  of  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  there  is  no  apparent  relation — noth- 
ing to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  these  phenomena  are  ascribable  to  any 
comoion  physical  cause  afiecting  at  once  all  •  these  bodies.  We  must  then 
infer  that  they  are  independent  motions  afifecting  these  distant  systems — inde- 
pendent at  least,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends. 
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Fonn  and  Airaofement  of  the  Maas  of  visble  Stan.— fiir  W.  HeraofaRl'a  Analyaiaof  the  HeaveiM.— 
The  WSky  Way.— The  raat  Nambera  of  Stara  in  it— Form  and  Dimenalona  of  thia  Maaa  of  Stan.— 
Nebols  and  Cloaten.- Variona  Fonna  and  Appeannce  of  NebnlsB. — QnaX  Nebala  in  Orion. — 
Megallanic  Cloada.— Planetary  Nebnls.- Vaat  Namber  of  NebQlB.r— Herachel'a  Catalogue.— 
Scroctore  of  the  Um7ene.^-Laplaoe'a  nebnlar  Hypotbeaia. — ^Examination  of  its  moral  Tendency. 
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THE  STELLAR  UNIYERSE. 

(SECOND   LECTURE.) 


The  extent  of  the  survey  of  the  universe  which  is  commanded  by  our  natural 
Tision,  unaided  by  those  expedients  which  the  inventions  in  optics  have  sup- 
plied, has  been  on  another  occasion  fully  explained.*  We  have  shown  that 
objects  placed  around  us  within  the  scope  of  a  radius  of  such  a  length  that 
Jight  would  take  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  move  over  it,  are  thus 
perceivable  by  us.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  therefore,  that  all  objects 
within  that  radius  are  visible.  There  may  be  within  it  stars  which  fail  to  be 
seen ;  not  because  of  their  comparative  remoteness,  but  because  of  their  com- 
paratively inferior  intrinsic  splendor ;  and  we  may  infer  that  interminable 
realms  of  space  must  extend  beyond  that  limit,  teeming  with  innumerable  suns 
and  systems,  like  those  which  are  so  abundantly,  manifested  within  it. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  William  Herschel  to  ascertain  by  im- 
mediate observation  the  manner  in  which  those  stars  which  are  individually 
visible  to  us,  whether  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the-  telescope,  are  distributed 
through  space.  Are  they  casually  scattered  in  aU  directions,  without  any 
definite  limit  of  distance,  or  any  definite  form  ?  Has  their  entire  mass  any 
ascertainable  shape  or  dimensions  ?  Is  it  of  a  regular  form,  such  as  a  sphere 
or  a  cube  ?  And  if  it  have  definite  limits,  how  has  it  pleased  Omnipotence  to 
manifest  itself  in  those  unfathomed  regions  which  stretch  in  all  directions 
around  that  finite  and  limited  mass  of  83r8tems  ? 

It  will  be  recollected  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  was  shown,  that  by  the 
successive  applicadon  of  telescopes  of  augmented  space*penetrating  power, 
we  are  enabled  to  bring  into  view  individual  stars  more  and  more  remote. 
Denominating  the  nearest  and  brightest  stars  to  be  at  the  first  order  of  distance ; 
those  within  twice  that  radius  to  be  in  the  second  order  of  distance ;  those  with- 
in three  times  that  radius  to  be  in  the  third  order  of  distance,  and  so  on ;  the 


*  See  the  leotore  on  *'  The  "^niible  Stan. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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naked  eye  being  capable  of  perceiying  stars  until  we  attain  to  the  twelfth  or- 
der of  distance.  The  telescope  then  carries  our  view  still  further,  and  by  the 
highest  powers  to  which  it  has  hitherto  attained,  it  brings  within  our  riew 
stars  which  may  be  considered  to  be  at  the  2,400th  order  of  distance,  and  from 
which  light  would  therefore  take  24,000  years  to  come. 

Armed  with  such  powers,  Sir  William  Herschel  commenced  the  unparalleled 
enterprise  of  a  general  survey  of  the  stellar  universe.  It  was  easily  rendered 
apparent  that  our  system  is  placed  within  a  mass  of  suns  of  vast  extent  and 
countless  number.  The  few  which  immediately  surround  us  appear  by  their 
comparative  proximity  largest,  or  rather  brightest,  and  are  accordingly  classed 
as  stars  of  me  first  magnitude.  Those  which  lie  immediately  beyond  them, 
occupying  a  wider  circle,  and  proportionally  more  numerous,  are,  by  reason 
of  their  greater  distance,  of  inferior  magnitude.  Thus,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance we  contemplate,  and  the  wider  the  circle  over  which  the  stars  are  dis- 
tributed, the  greater  they  are  found  to  be  in  number,  and  the  less  intense  in 
splendor. 

These  observations  are  not  applicable  alone  to  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Direct  the  most  ordinary  telescope  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and 
move  it  slowly  about  so  as  to  sweep  a  small  portion  of  the  firmament,  and  ii 
will  be  found  that  many  stars  will  be  visible  in  it  which  were  before  not  ob- 
servable. Such  stars  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural  vision. 
•  But  is  the  system  to  wluch  the  earth  is  attached  surrounded  by  an  equal 
depth  of  stars  in  every  direction  ?  Is  it  in  the  centre  of  a  globular  mass  of 
stars  ?  and  if  so,  what  order  of  distance  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  meet  remote 
of  these  surrounding  suns  ?  If  not,  must  we  not  expect  to  find  stars  smaller 
and  more  thickly  crowded  together  in  those  directions  where  they  extend  to 
more  remote  distances  than  in  those  where  they  are  more  limited  in  their  dis- 
tance t — Just  as  we  should  find  the  appearance  of  the  stems  of  the  trees  if  we 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  which  is  narrow  in  one  direction  and  long  is 
another  ?  These  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  only  by  a  general 
examination  of  the  entire  firmament,  and  by  observing  whether  the  stars  are 
more  numerous,  smaller,  and  more  thickly  crowded  together  in  some  region 
than  in  others. 

There  is  a  remarkable  band,  or  zone,  which  surrounds  the  firmament,  form- 
ing very  nearly  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  presenting  to  the  naked  ere 
the  appearance  of  a  cloudy  or  nebulous  whiteness.  This  has  been  called  die 
Via  Laetea  or  the  Milky  Way,  Its  course,  which  however  is  not  regular,  his 
a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  celestial  equator,  intersecting  that 
circle  at  two  points,  one  of  which  is  near  the  belt  of  Orion^  and  the  other  near 
the  constellation  of  Aquila,  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  bright  star  Atair,  jaei 
on  the  verge  of  the  Milky  Way.  If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  heaveos, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  we  shall  find  that  in  those  regions  most 
remote  from  this,  remarkable  zone,  the  stars  are  thinly  scatter^,  and  as 
we  approach  it  in  any  direction  they  become  smaller,  more  numerous,  and 
more  crowded.  This  becomes  still  more  strongly  manifested  when  we  reson 
to  telescopes,  by  which  (when  of  sufiicient  space-penetrating  power),  the  as- 
tonishing fact  is  disclosed  that  this  whitish  zone  consists  entirely  of  small  stars. 
too  minute  to  be  individually  distinguished  without  a  telescope,  and  which  ai« 
scattered  by  countless  millions,  "  like  glittering  dust  on  the  black  grouDd  oi 
the  general  heavens." 

"  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dost  is  gold. 
And  pavement  etan,  aa  stars  to  ns  appear ; 
Been  in  the  galaxy  Uiat  MOkv  Way, 
Like  to  a  dzcling  cone  powdered  wUh  atan." — MiLTOlr. 


1 
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These  phenomena  led  Sir  William  Herschel  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stars 
of  our  firmament,  instead  of  heing  scattered  in  all  directions  indifferently 
through  space,  form  a  stratum,  of  which  the  thickness  is  small  in  comparison 
I  with  its  length  and  breadth;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point  where  it  subdivides 
into  two  principal  laminae,  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  each  other.     For  it  is 

Fig.  L 


certain  that,  to  an  eye  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing 
them  pret^  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  occupy,  would  be  least 
in  a  direction  of  the  visual  ray  (as  S  A),  perpendicular  to  the  laminn,  and 
greatest  in  that  of  its  breadth,  as  S  B,  S  C,  S  D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere thicking  into  a  decided  fog-bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  mere  length  of  the  visual  ray.  Accordingly,  such  is  the  view  of  the 
construction  of  the  starry  firmament  taken  by  Siic  William  Herschel,  whose 
powerful  telescopes  have  effected  a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone, 
and  demonstrated  the  fact  of  its  entirely  consisting  of  stars.  So  crowded  are 
they  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50,000  had  passed  under  his  review  in  a 
zone  two  degrees  in  breadth,  during  a  single  hour's  observation.  The  im- 
mense distances  at  which  the  remoter  regions  must  be  situated,  will  sufiiciently 
account  for  the  vast  predominance  of  small  magnitudes  which  are  observed 
in  n.* 

The  appearance  which  this  mass  of  stars  would  present  if  viewed  from  a 
position  directly  above  its  general  plane,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow 
its  entire  outline  to  be  discerned,  was  represented  by  Sir  William  Herschel  as 
resembling  the  annexed  drawing,  ^g.  2. 

He  considered  that  it  was  probable  that  the  thickness  of  this  bed  of  stars  was 
equal  to  about  eighty  times  the  distance  of  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  from 
our  system ;  and  supposing  our  sun  to  be  at  the  middle  of  this  thickness,  it 
would  follow  that  the  stars  on  its  surface  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
general  plane  would  be  at  the  fortieth  order  of  distance  from^  us.  The  stars 
placed  in  the  more  remote  edges  of  its  length  and  breadth  h^  estimated  to  be 
in  some  places  at  the  nine-hundredth  order  of  distance  from  us,  so  that  its  ex- 
treme leng^  may  be  said  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  two  thousand  times 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  from  our  system.  Such  a  space  light 
would  take  twenty  thousand  years  to  move  over,  moving  all  that  time  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  between  every  two  ticks  of  a  common 
clock ! 

The  great  splendor  of  that  part  of  the  Milky  Way  which  passes  through 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  some  other  peculiarities  which  he  has  remarked 
in  it,  has  suggested  to  Sir  John  Herschel  a  corroboration  of  his  father's  theory 
of  its  fonn.  ''The  general  aspect  of  the  southern  circumpolar  region,"  says 
Sir  Johny  "  including  in  that  expression  60^  or  70^  of  S.  P.  D.,t  is  in  a  high 
degree  rich  and  magnificent,  owing  to  the  superior  brilliancy  and  larger  de- 
velopment of  the  Milky  Way :  which,  from  the  constellation  of  Orion  to  that 
of  Antinous,  is  in  a  blaze  of  light,  strangely  interrupted,  however,  with  vacant 


Henchel'f  Astronomy,  cfaap.  z. 
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and  almoat  starless  patches,  especially  in  Scorpio,  near  ■  Centaiifi  and  ll>( 
croBs ;  while  (o  the  north  it  fadea  away  pale  and  dim,  and  is  in  compaiiun 
hardly  traceable.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  view  this  splendid  zone,  wiih  tht 
astonishingly  rich  and  evenly-diambuted  fringe  of  stars  of  the  third  and  foanb 
magnitudes,  which  form  a  hroad  skirt  to  its  souihem  border,  like  a  vast  cur- 
tain— without  an  impression,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  that  the  Milky  Way 
is  not  a  mere  stratum,  but  an  annulus  ;  or,  at  leaat,  that  onr  aystem  is  p]*efi 
within  one  of  the  poorer  and  almoBl  vacant  parts  of  its  general  mass,  and  tbii 
eccentrically,  ao  ae  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  parts  about  (he  cross,  thia  u 
that  diametrically  opposed  to  it." 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  the  hearena,  the  actual  space  it  mitn 
visible  at  one  time,  technically  called  a  field  of  view,  is  small  in  tb«  same  pv- 
poition  as  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  is  great.  Thus  a  lelescop* 
of  a  certain  magnifying  power  will  present  to  the  observer  ih«  complete  duk 
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of  the  moon,  which  may  perhaps  occupy  its  entire  field  of  view.  A  magnify- 
ing power  twice  as  great  will  show  at  once  only  half  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter,  and  therefore  only  a  fourth  of  its  entire  disk.  One  of  three  times  the 
power  would  show  only  one  third  of  its  diameter,  and  one  ninth  of  its  disk, 
and  so  on.  Let  it  he  remembered,  then,  that  some  of  the  magnifying  powers 
with  which  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel  were  made,  gave  a  field 
of  view  not  so  great  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  we  shall  form  some 
idea,  however  inadequate  and  obscure,  of  the  profusion  of  evidences  of  creative 
power  which  the  firmament  presented  to  that  observer.  He  states  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  in  which  the  stars  were  most  thinly  scattered, 
he  saw  upon  an  average  eighty  stars  in  each,  field.  In  an  hour,  fifteen  de- 
grees of  the  firmament  were  carried  before  his  telescope,  showing  successively 
sixty  distinct  fields.  Allowing  eighty  stars  for  each  field,  there  were  thus  ex- 
hibited to  his  astonished  view  in  a  single  hour  without  moving  the  telescope 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  distinct  star^ !  But  by  ipoving  the  instrument  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Vertical  direction,  he  found  that  in  a  space  of  the  firma- 
ment not  more  than  fifteen  degrees  long  by  four  degrees  broad,  he  was  able 
to  observe  fifty  thousand  stars  large  enough  to  be  individually' visible  and 
distinctly  counted !  The  surprising  character  of  this  result  will  be  more 
adequately  appreciated  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  number  of  stars  thus  seen 
in  a  space  of  the  heavens  not  more  than  thirty  diameters  of  the  moon's  disk 
in  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  is  fifty  times  greater  than  all  the  stars  taken 
together  which  the  naked  eye  can  perceive  at  any  one  time  in  the  heavens  on 
the  most  serene  and  unclouded  night !  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  in  that 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  which  is  most  sparsely  strewn  with  stars !  What  are 
we  to  say  of  the  richer  parts  ? 

On  presenting  the  telescope  to  the  richer  portions  of  the  Via  Lactea^  Her- 
schel found,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater  numbers  of  stars.  In  a  single 
field  he  was  able  to  count  588  stars,  and  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  firmament 
being  moved  before  his  telescope  by  the  diurnal  motion,  no  diminution  of 
number  was  apparent,  so  that  he  estimated  that  in  that  apace  of  time  116,000 
stars  must  have  passed  in  review  before  him ;  the  number  seen  at  any  one 
time  being  greater  than  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  entire  firmament, 
except  on  the  clearest  nights. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  sun  is  an  individual  star,  forming  only  a  single 
unit  in  a  cluster  or  mass  of  many  millions  of  other  similar  stars ;  that  this 
cluster  has  limited  dimensions,  has  ascertainable  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, and  in  short,  forms  what  may  be  expressed  by  a  universe  of  solar  sys^ 
terns.  The  mind,  still  unsatisfied,  is  as  urgent  as  before  in  its  questions  re- 
garding the  rev^aind^  of  immensity  I  However  vast  the  dimensions  of  this 
mass  of  suns  be,  they  are^  nevertheless  finite.  However  stupendous  be  the 
space  included  within  them,  it  is  still  nothing  compared  to  the  immensity 
which  lies  outside !  .  Is  that  immensity  a  vast  solitude  ?  Are  its  unexplored 
realms  dark  and  silent  ?  Has  Omnipotence  circumscribed  its  agency,  and 
has  infinite  Beneficence  left  those  unfathomed  regions  destitute  of  evidence  of 
its  power  ? 

That  the  infinitude  of  space  should  exist  without  a  purpose,  unoccupied  by 
any  works  of  creation,  is  plainly  ineompatihle  with  all  our  notions  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Author  of  the  mtiverse,  whether  derived  from 
the  voice  of  revelation  or  firom  the  light  of  nature.  We  should  therefore  infer, 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  that  some  wcarks  of  creation  are  dis- 
persed through  those  spaces  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  that  vast  stellar 
cluster  in  which  our  system  is  placed.  Nay,  we  should  be  led  by  the  most 
obvious  analogies,  to  conjecture  that  other  stellar  dusters  like  eur  own,  are 
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(  dispersed  ihiough  immeDsitjr,  separated  probably  by  distances  as  much  greiUt 
/  than  those  whicb  intervene  between  star  and  star  as  the  latter  are  gmiei 
i  than  those  which  separate  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  But  if  such  diiiini 
;  clusters  existed,  it  raay  be  objected,  that  they  must  be  visible   to  iis;ib): 

<  although  diminished,  peibaps,  to  mere  spots  on  the  finnament,  they  roiM 
>  siill  be  rendered  apparent,  were  it  only  as  confused  whitish  patches,  birilK 

<  telescope ;  that,  as  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  assume  lo  the  naEed  ejcilc 
?  appearance  of  mere  whitish  nebulosity,  so  the  far  more  distant  stars  of  dhfi 
S  clusters,  which  can  not  be  perceived  at  all  by  the  naked  eye,  would,  u  lele- 
)  scopes  of  adequate  power,  present  the  same  whitish  nebulous  appeamn: 
i  and  that  we  might  look  forward  without  despair  to  such  augmenuiion  of  \h 
}  powers  of  the  telescope  as  may  even  enable  us  to  perceive  ibem  to  be  icual 
J  clusters  of  stars. 

?  Such  anticipations  have  accordingly  been  realized.  In  various  parts  cr  ik 
S  Armaraeni  objects  are  seen  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  ajqieai  like  stars  Nts 
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through  a  mist^  and  sometimes  as  nebuldus  specks,  which  might  be,  and  not 
unfrequently  are,  mistaken  for  comets.  With  ordinary  telescopes  these  ob- 
jects are  visible  in  very  considerable  numbers,  and  were  observed  nearly  a 
century  ago.  In  the  Connaissance  des  Temps,  for  1784,  Messier,  then  so  cele- 
brated for  his  observations  on  comets,  published  a  catalogue  of  103  objects  of 
,  this  class,  of  many  of  which  he  gave  drawings,  and  with  which  all  observers 
who  search  for  comets  ought  to  be  familiar  to  avoid  being  misled  by  their  re- 
semblance to  them.  The  improved  powers  of  the  telescope  speedily  disclosed 
to  astronomers  the  nature  of  these  objects,  which,  when  examined  by  sufficient 
magnifying  powers,  prove  to  be  masses  of  stars  clustered  together  in  a  manner 
identical  with  that  cluster  in  which  our  sun  appears  to  be  placed.  They  ap- 
pear as  they  do,  mere  specks  of  whitish  light,  because  of  their  enormous  dis- 
tance. Many  of  them  are  of  a  round  figure,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  globular 
space  filled  full  of  stars  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
family  or  society  apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to  its  own  internal  laws. 
The  task  were  vain  to  attempt  to  count  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clus- 
ters. They  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  calculation, 
grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  them  at  the  borders  (where  they 
are  not  seen  projected  on  each  other),  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole 
group,  it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must  contain  at 
least  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  stars;,  compacted  and  wedged  together  in  a 
round  space  whose  visible  magnitude  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  disk  of 
the  moon.* 

One  of  these  objects  (the  13th,  in  Messier's  catalogue),  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  fig.  3. 

This,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  is  exhibited  by  the  telescope  as  con- 
sisting entirely  of  stars  crowded  together  so  as  to  present  an  almost  definite 
outline,  and  to  run  np  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  centre,  where  their  condensa- 
tion is  usually  greatest.  This  beautiful  object  was  first  seen  by  Halley,  in 
1714.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  between  the  stars  /<  and  ^  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Hercules.  If  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  from  the  star  (first  magni- 
tude) a  Lyrse,  to  the  star  P  (second  magnitude),  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
it  will  pass  through  this  nebula  near  the  latter  star. 

In  fig.  4,  annexed,  is  exhibited  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
nebulae  in  the  firmament.  This  is  the  27th  in  Messier's  catalogue.  Its  form 
may  be  likened  to  an  hour-glass,  a  double-headed  shot,  or  a  dumb-bell,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  hazy  atmosphere.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  nebulae  which  show 
an  evident  symmetry  of  form.  It  consists,  according  to  Sir  John  Herschel's 
observations,  of  two  bright  and  highly-condensed  round  or  rather  oval  nebulae, 
united  by  a  short  neck  of  nearly  the  same  density.  A  faint  nebulous  atmo- 
sphere completes  the  figure,  enveloping  them  both,  and  filling  up  the  outline 
of  a  circumscribing  ellipse,  whose  shorter  axis  is  the  symmetrical  axis  of  th^ 
system,  or  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  both  the  chief  nebulous 
masses. 

In  fig.  5  is  presented  a  nebula  of  an  elliptical  form,  which  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York  it  passes  near  the  zenith  at  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night  in  the  month  of  November,  and  in  the  following  months 
may  be  seen  in  the  evenings  in  the  northwest,  at  a  considerable  altitude.  It 
appears  like  a  dull,  cloudy,  undefined  spot  upon  the  concave  of  the  firmament, 
and  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  ligfit  of  a  small  candle  seen  through 
horn.  Its  central  parts  appear  brightest,  but  its  light  gradually  fades  away 
toward  each  extremity.  A  few  small  stars  appear  adjacent  to  it,  but  they  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  nebula.     Its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the 

*  Henchel,  ckap.  ziL 
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apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  its  gteatest  breadtli  a  little  lesa  tliuM  ^ 
ita  length. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this,  and  Bimilar  nebuln,  are  in  mli^  Aal  <>[-  \ 
culai  strata  of  stars,  which  are  lendeied  elliptical  hj  projection,  being  sees  ■■  >  > 
direction  oblique  to  their  plane,  and  having  their  £amei«n  foreshortened  ii<>°  j 
the  lessei  axis  of  the'ellipse.  ,  i 

In  fig.  6,  is  represented  an  elliptical  spindle-shaped  nebnla,  placed  th;  | 
near  that  represented  in  fig.  5.  This  form  of  nebulK  is  Tery  conunoa,  sod  ii  J 
generally  supposed  to  be  produced  by  an  annular  mass  or  ring  of  stars,  wind. , 
being  seen  -very  ebliquelj',  appe&rs  of  the  elongsted  fomi  here  depicted.  Tw«  I 
annular  nebula,  seen  in  directions  nearly  perpendicnlar  to  their  planes,  mi 
therefore  not  foreshortened,  are  represented  in  fig.  7  and  fig.  8.  The  ktatt 
is  situated  between  the  stsrs  •  and  fi  Lyrm,  and  may  be  seen  with  a  leleict^ 
of  moderate  power.     It  is  well-defined,  snd  is  slightly  elliptical  in  its  ktm  | 
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The  open  apace  within  tbe  ring  is  not  «ntiieljr  dark,  but  seemB  filled  with  a 
faint  hazy  nebuloeity.  The  nebula  tepresented  in  Gg.  6,  is  situated  near  the 
■tar  y,  in  the  conttetlation  of  the  Swan,  and  is  seen  on  the  meridian  about  the 
10th  September,  at  nine  in  the  eToning.  In  the  parallel  of  New  York  it 
passes  the  meridian  about  ten  degrees  south  of  the  zenith. 

A  sketch  is  giren  in  fig.  9  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nebuln  in  the 
heaveoa.  This  object  is  sitnate  about  fire  degrees  south  by  west  of  *,  the  last 
stAr  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  It  consists  of  a  bright  ronnd  nebulous  ci 
tral  spot,  surrounded  at  a  great  distance  \>j  a  nebulous  ring,  which  seems 
be  split  into  two  throughout  aoKAy  half  of  its  cireumferenee,  the  two  portioas 
being;  aeparated  bjr  an  angle  of  about  45°.  This  object  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  his  Memoir  on  Nebuln  (Phil.  Ttans.,  1833): — : 

"  This  very  singular  abject  is  thus  described  by  Messier :     '  NSbuleuse  sana 
6toiles.     On  ne  peut  la  voir  que  difficilemeni  avec  une  lunette  ordinaire  de  31 

vov.  n^gc 
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I  pieds.     Bile  est  double,  ayant  chacune   un   ceDtre   brillaat  6loiga6  I'lu 

re  fie  4'  35".  Lea  deux  atmospheres  se  touchent.'  By  this  dmeriptkn 
evident  ihut  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  nebulous  ring  which  encitclet 
J  the  central  nucleus  bad  esoaped  his  observation,  as  might  ha*e  been  eipectcd 
n  ihe  interior  light  of  his  lelescopes.  My  father  describes  it  in  hi>  obut- 
ons  of  Messier's  nebuliB  (which  are  not  included  in  his  catalogmi),  u  t 
I  bright  round  nebula,  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory  at  a  distance  fitxa  it,  tai 
}  accompanied  by  a  companion  ;  but  1  do  not  find  that  the  partial  subdivision  of 
j  [he  ring  into  two  brancheB  throughout  ita  south  fallowing  limb  was  noticed  b^ 
)  Liim.  This  is,  however,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  and  intcKsting  festntn. 
(  Supposing  it  to  consist  of  stars,  the  appearance  it  would  present  to  a  specUUt 
!  placed  on  a  planet  atiendant  on  one  of  them,  eccentrically  siluatad  towiid  ibe 
north  preceding  quarter  of  the  central  mass,  would  be  exactly  aioiilsr  to  thu 
'*     iir  Milky  Way,  travereing  in  a  manner  precisely  nnahigotis  die  finstiKDi 

FigL  11—19. 
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of  large  stars,  into  which  ihe  central  cluBler  would  be  seen  projected,  and 
I  (offiag  to  its  greater  distance)  appearing,  like  it,  to  consist  of  stars  much 
•  emiller  than  those  in  other  paita  of  the  heavens.  Can  it  then  he  thai  we  have 
',  here  a  teal  brother  system,  bearing  &  real  physical  resemblance  and  strong 
''  analogy  of  structure  to  our  own  ?  The  ejliptic  fonn  of  the  inner  subdivided 
]  portion  indicates  with  eKlreme  probability  an  elevation  of  that  portion  above 
■  the  plane  of  the  rest,  ao  that  the  real  form  must  be  that  of  a  ring  split  ihrcwgh 
,  half  its  circumference,  and  having  the  split  portions  set  asunder  at  about  e 

angle  of  45°  each  U>  the  plane  of  the  other." 
)     A  representation  of  this,  as  it  might  appear  if  seen  as  we  see  our  own  Milky 
{  Way  in  the  direction  of  its  plane,  is  given  in  fig.  11,  by  which  its  analogy  to 
}  ihe  MUky  Way,  will  be  rendered  still  more  apparent. 

J  Id  figures  11  sad  13,  are  represented  tvro  nebula,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
}  the  class  which  is  distinctly  restJvable  into  stars,  and  in  which  the  condensa- 
}  lion  at  the  centre  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  at  that  point  a  perfect  blaze  of 
ri»l3. 
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light.  The  other,  fig.  12,  is  at  a  distance  so  much  greater,  that  eTen  to  the 
most  powerfnl  instruments  it  presents  only  the^appearance  of  a  faint  nebulous 
patch. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  objects  of  this  class  to  be  seen  in  the  heaTens,  is 
the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  Let  the  eye  be  directed  to  the 
three  well-known  stars  composing  what  is  called  the  Belt.  Immediately  below 
these,  and  very  nearly  parallel  to  them  in  direction,  will  be  seen  three  stais 
at  nearly  equal  distances  asunder,  the  two  lower  of  the  third  and  the  upper  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  If  the  middle  star  of  these  three  be  attentively  ?iewed 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  observer  will  find  that  it  wants  distinctness.  It  will 
be  found  to  present  a  hazy  appearance.  If  a  common  telescope  be  directed  to 
it,  it  will  be  evidently  perceived  to  be  a  nebula.  In  fine,  the  appearance  it 
presents  in  a  twenty-feet  reflector  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  13. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  upon  this  ob- 
ject : — 

"  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it  better  than  by  comparing  it  with  a  cnrdliiif 
liquid,  or  a  surface  strewed  over  with  flocks  of  wool,  or  to  the  breaking  op  of 
a  mackerel  sky,  when  the  clouds  of  which  it  consists  begin  to  assome  i 
cirrous  appearance.  It  is  not  very  unlike  the  mottling  of  the  sun's  diskfOnlT, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  grain  is  much  coarser  and  the  intervals  darker, 
and  the  flocculi,  instead  of  being  generally  round,  are  drawn  into  little  wisps. 
They  present,  however,  an  appearance  of  being  composed  of  stars,  and  their 
aspect  is  altogether  diflerent  from  that  of  resolvable  nebulae.  In  the  latter  we 
fancy  by  glimpses  that  we  see  stars,  or  that,  could  we  strain  our  sight  a  little 
more,  we  would  see  them ;  but  the  former  suggests  no  idea  of  stars,  but  ruber 
of  something  quite  distihct  from  them." 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  had  previously  examined  it,  bsljb  : — 

"  In  the  year  1774,  the  4th  of  March,  I  observed  the  nebulous  star  which  is 
the  43d  of  the  Connaissttnce  des  Temps,  and  is  not  many  minutes  north  of  the 
great  nebula :  but  at  the  same  time  I  also  took  notice  of  two  similar,  but  moch 
smaller  nebulous  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  large  one,  and  at  nearly  ecjoil 
distances  from  it.  In  1783  I  examined  the  nebulous  star,  and  found  it  to  be 
faintly  surrounded  with  a  circular  glory  of  whitish  nebulosity,  faintly  joinioj[ 
it  to  the  great  nebula.  About  the  latter  end  of  that  year  I  remarked  that  it 
was  not  equally  surrounded,  but  most  nebulous  toward  the  sooth.  In  1784 1 
began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  star  was  not  connected  with  the  whir 
losity  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  but  was  one  of  those  which  are  scattered 
over  that  part  of  the  heavens.  In  1801 ,  1806,  and  1810,  this  opinion  was  foOy 
confirmed  by  the  gradual  change  which  happened  in  that  great  nebula  to  which 
the  nebulosity  surrounding  (he  star  belongs ;  for  the  intensity  of  light  about 
the  nebulous  star  had  by  this  time  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  atteaot- 
tion  or  dissipation  of  the  nebulous  matter,  and  it  seemed  now  to  be  pretty 
evident  that  the  star  is  far  behind  the  nebulous  matter,  and  that,  conseqaeotly, 
its  light  in  passing  through  it  is  scattered  and  deflected  so  as  to  pfodoce  the 
appearance  of  a  nebulous  star."  .  .  .  .  "  When  I  viewed  this  interesting  ob- 
ject in  December,  1810, 1  directed  my  attention  particularly  to  Uie  twoneba- 
lons  stars  by  the  sides  of  the  large  one,  and  found  they  were  perfectly  ftet 
from  every  nebulous  appearance,  which  confirmed  not  only  my  former  anmiitt 
of  the  great  attenuation  of  the  nebulosity,  but  also  proved  that  their  kiaaa 
nebulous  appearance  had  been  entirely  the  eflfect  of  the  passage  of  their  M^ 
light  through  the  nebulous  matter  spread  out  before  them.  'Rie  19th  of  Jtt- 
nary,  1811, 1  had  another  critical  examination  of  the  same  object,  in  sf«y 
clear  view,  through  the  forty-feet  telescope ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  snpeiior 
light  of  this  instrument,  I  could  not  perceive  any  remains  of  nebulosity  aboit 
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two  small  stars,  which  were  perfectly  clear,  and  in  ihe  same  situation 
whsTG,  about  thirty-seven  years  before,  I  had  seen  them  involved  in  nebulosity. 
If,  then,  the  light  of  these  three  stars  is  thus  proved  to  have  undergone  a  visible 
modification  in  its  passage  through  the  nebulous  matter,  it  follows  that  its 
stioation  among  the  stars  is  less  distant  from  us  than  the  largest  of  the  three, 
which  I  sappose  to  be  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude.  The  farthest  distance, 
therefore,  at  which  we  can  place  the  faintest  part  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
to  which  the  nebulosi^  surrounding  the  star  belongs,  can  not  well  exceed  the 
region  of  the  atara  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude." 

rig.  M. 


In  fig,  14,  annexed,  is  represented  a  nebulous  patch,  differing  in  appearance 
rom  tliose  already  described.  It  is  taken  from  a  telescopic  drawing  made  by 
rf  r.  Dunlop  at  Paramatta.  Sir  John  Herschel,  respecting  these  Megallanic 
louds,  as  they  are  called,  says: — 

'*  The  nubecula,  major  and    minor,  are  very  extraordinsry  objects.     The 
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grealei  is  a  congeries  of  clusters  of  irregular  form,  globular  chuttn,  and 
nebuln  of  various  raagnitudeH  and  degrees  of  condensation,  among  vhicb  is 
interspersed  a  Urge  poition  of  irresolvable  nebulai,  whicii  maj'  be,  aad  pnb- 
ably  is  star-dust,  but  which  ihe .  power  of  the  twenty-feel  telescope  sbsit) 
only  as  a  general  illumination  of  the  lleld  of  view,  forming  a  bright  grooiKl 
which  other  objects  are  scattered.  Some  of  the  objects  in  it  are  of  very) 
gular  and  in  comprehensible  forms ;  ibe  chief  ^e,  especially  (30  Dondilj), 
which  coDsials  of  a  number  of  loops  united  in  a  tind  of  unclear  centre  or  knot, 
like  a  buneh  of  ribands,  disposed  in  what  ia  called  a  true-hvet's  knot'.  Theit 
is  no  part  of  the  heavens  where  so  many  lebula  and  clusters  are  crowded  wa 
so  small  a  space  as  this  '  cloud.'  The  nubecula  junior  is  a  much  less  sinking 
object.  It  abounds  more  in  irrescJrable  nebulous  light ;  bol  the  nebulc  ud 
clusters  in  it  are  fewer  and  fainter,  though  immediately  joining  lo  it  iioncoT 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  clusters  in  the  hemisphere." 

rig.  13. 
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In  some  parts  of  the  firmament  appearances  have  been  observed  which  have 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  nebulous  patches  may  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
formation  into  stellar  clusters.  An  illustration  of  this  is  presented  in  fig.  15, 
aonezed,  in  which  a  patch  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo  is  represented.  This 
portion  of  the  heavens  is  strewn  over  with  small  round  telescopic  clusters,  the 
stars  of  which  seem  to  be  closely  condensed  together. 

^  Planetary  nebula,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  '*  are  very  extraordinary  ob- 
jects. They  have,  as  their  name  imports,  exactly  the  appearance  of  planets  ; 
round  or  slightly  oval  disks,  in  some  instances  quite  sharply  terminated,  in 
others  a  little  hazy  at  the  borders,  and  of  a  light  exactly  equable  or  only  a  very 
little  mottled,  which,  in  some  of  them,  approaches  in  vividness  to  that  of  actual 
planets.  Whatever  be  their  nature,  they  must  be  of  enormous  magnitude.  | 
One  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  of  y  Aquarii,  and  about  5m.  preceding 
that  star.  Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  2(K'.  Another,  in  the  constellation 
Andromeda,  presents  a  visible  disk  of  12'',  perfectly  defined  and  round.  Grant- 
ing these  objects  to  be  equally  distant  from  us  with  the  stars,  their  real  dimen- 
sions must  be  such  as  would  fill,  on  the  lowest  computation,  the  whole  orbit 
of  Uranus.  It  is  no  less  evident  that,  if  they  be  solid  bodies  of  a  solar  nature, 
the  intrinsic  splendor  of  their  surfaces  must  be  almost  infinitely  inft$rior  to  that 
of  the  sun^s.  A  circular  portion  of  the  sun's  disk,  subtending  an  angle  of  20'', 
would  give  a  light  equal  to  1 00  JuU  moons ;  while  the  objects  in  question  are 
hardly,  if  at  all,  discemable  with  the  naked  eye.  The  uniformity  of  their 
disks,  and  their  want  of  apparent  central  condensation,  would  certainly  augur 
their  light  to  be  merely  superficial,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  hollow  spherical 
shell ;  but  whether  filled  with  solid  or  gaseous  matter  or  altogether  empty,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  conjecture. 

"  The  nebulffi  furnish,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  spec- 
ulation and  conjecture.  That  by  far  the  larger  share  of  them  consist  of  stars 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  in  the  interminable  range  of  system  upon  sys- 
tem, and  firmament  upon  firmament,  which  we  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of,  the 
imagination  is  bewildered  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say 
the  least,  it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  a  phosphorescent  or  self-luminous 
matter  also  exists,  disseminated  through  extensive  regions  of  space,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog — ^now  assuming  capricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds 
drifted  by  the  wind,  and  now  concentrating  itself  like  a  cometic  atmosphere 
around  particular  stars ;  what,  we  naturally  ask,  are  the  nature  and  destination 
of  this  nebulous  matter  ?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars  in  whose  neighborhood 
it  is  found,  to  furnish,  by  its  condensation,  their  supply  of  light  and  heat  ?  or 
is  it  progressively  concentrating  itself  by  the  effect  of  its  own  gravity  into 
masses,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  of  new  sidereal  systems  or  of  insulated 
stars  ?  It  is  easier  to  propound  such  questions  than  to  offer  any  probable  reply 
to  them.  Meanwhile,  appeal  to  fact,  by  the  method  of  constant  and  diligent 
observation,  is  open  to  us ;  and,  as  the  double  stars  have  yielded  to  this  style 
of  questioning,  and  disclosed  a  series  of  relations  of  the  most  intelligible  and 
interesting  description,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  assiduous  study  of 
the  nebulae  will,  ere  long^  lead  to  some  clearer  understanding  of  their  intimate 
I  nature." 

Having  thus  given  examples  of  the  principal  varieties  of  form  and  condition 
exhibited  by  these  objects,  we  may  add  that  th^r  number  seems  to  be  almost 
as  unlimited  as  that  of  the  stars,  and  that^  like  the  stars,  they  are  not  equally 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  firmament,  but  prevail  most  in  particular  re- 
gions of  the  heavens.  The  catalogue  of  nebulse  published  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  contains  a  list  of  2,306 
nebuln  visible  from  the  observatory  at  Slough,  which  do  not  include  the  large 
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number  since  then  observed  during  the  residence  of  that  astronomer  Rt  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  Although  they  are  very  irregularly  scattered  od  the  fir- 
mament, there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  concluding  that  they  prevail  cbieily 
in  the  direction  of  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  inclined  at  a  ceitaia  angle 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  following  passages  from 
the  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Herschel  will  better  explain  the  manner  in  wbich 
they  are  distributed  than  any  mere  general  description  which  could  be  given:— 

"  The  nebulae  are  arranged  into  strata,  and  run  on  to  a  great  length ;  and 
some  of  them  I  have  been  able  to  pursue,  and  to  guess  pretty  well  at  their 
form  and  direction.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  may  surround  the  whole 
starry  sphere  of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  the  Milky  Way,  which  undoobtedlj 
is  nothing  but  a  stratum  of  fixed  stars.  And  as  this  latter  immense  starry  bed 
is  not  of  equal  breadth  or  lustre  in  every  part,  nor  runs  on  in  one  straight  di- 
rection, but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into  streams  along  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it,  we  may  likewise  expect  the  greatest  variety  in  the  strata  of  the 
clusters  of  stars  and  nebulae.  One  of  these  nebulous  beds  is  so  rich,  that  in 
passing  through  a  section  of  it,  in  the  time  of  only  thirty-six  minutes,  I  hare 
detected  no  > less  than  thirty-one  nebulae  all  distinctly  visible  upon  a  finebioe 
sky.  Their  situation  and  shape,  as  well  as  condition,  seem  to  denote  the 
greatest  variety  imaginable.  In  another  stratum,  or  perhaps  a  different  hraoch 
of  the  former,  I  have  seen  double  and  treble  nebulae,  variously  arranged ;  large 
ones  with  small,  seeming  attendants ;  narrow,  but  much-extended  lucid  nebulie 
or  bright  daahes ;  some  of  the  shape  of  a  fan,  resembling  an  electric  brush 
issuin«r  from  a  lucid  point ;  others  of  the  cometic  shape,  with  a  seeming  bo- 
cleus  in  the  centre,  or  like  cloudy  stars  surrounded  with  a  nebulous  atmosphere. 
A  different  sort,  again,  contain  a  nebulosity  of  the  milky  kind,  like  that  won- 
derful, inexplicable  phenomenon  about  9  Orionis ;  while  others  shine  with  i 
faintrr  mottled  kind  of  light,  which  denotes  their  being  resolvable  into  stars. 

"In  my  late  obser%*ations  on  nebulae,  I  have  found  that  I  generally  detected 
them  in  certain  directions  rather  than  in  others ;  that  the  spaces  prccediDg 
them  were  generally  quite  deprived  of  their  stars,  so  as  often  to  afford  manv 
fields  without  a  single  star  in  it ;  that  the  nebulse  generally  appeared  some 
tim3  after  among  stars  of  a  certain  considerable  size,  and  but  seldom  amoog 
very  smiill  stars ;  and  when  I  came  to  one  nebula,  I  generally  found  sereni 
more  in  the  neighborhood  ;  that  afterward  a  considerable  time  passed  before  1 
came  to  another  parcel.  These  events  being  often  repeated  in  different  alti- 
tudes of  my  instrument,  and  some  of  them  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sweeps  might 
also  contain  nebulie ;  and  finding  this  to  hold  good  more  than  once,  I  ventured 
to'  give  notice  to  my  assistant  at  the  clock  that  *  I  found  myself  on  nebdoos 
ground.' " 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  follows  from  a  general  view  of  all  the  pbe 
nomena  is,  that  the  sun  is  an-  individual  star  of  one  great  cluster,  occupy- 
ing a  position  near  to,  but  not  in  its  centre  ;  that  the  stars  of  this  cluster,  sees 
in  every  direction  around  us,  constitute  the  starry  heavens  as  they  are  visible 
to  us  ;  that  those  which  are  placed  nearest  to  the  sun  in  the  cluster,  preseat 
to  us  the  appearance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  others  appear 
to  be  less  and  less  bright  and  large  as  their  distances  are  greater  and  greater; 
that  the  most  remote  and  most  numerous  stars  of  the  cluster  are  indiriduallr 
lost  to  the  eye  by  their  distance,  bufr  being  confounded  together  like  grains  of 
powder  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  general  firmament,  form  ue  Milky  Way;  that 
this  cluster  of  ours  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  universe,  but  tbtf 
there  are  many  thousands  of  others  scatte^d  through  the  depths  of  immensity ; 
that  those  which  are  nearest  to  our  own  cluster  can  be  seen  by  sufficiently 
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powerful  telescopes  so  plainly  that  the  individual  stars  which  compose  them 
can  be  distinguished,  and  these  accordingly  are  called  resolvable  nebuks ;  that 
some  more  remote  give  doubtful  appearances  in  the  telescope,  leaving  the  ob- 
server convinced  that  a  little  greater  proximity  of  the  object,  or  a  little  greater 
power  of  the  telescope,  wodd  render  the  stars  composing  them  distinctly 
visible ;  that  others,  still  more  remote,  are  at  such  enormous  distances  as  to 
present  no  appearance,  even  to  instruments  of  the  greatest  powers,  except  that 
of  a  faint  nebulous  patch  ;  and  finally,  that  every  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  telescopes  will  resolve  a  greater  number  of  these  nebula  into  distinct  stars, 
and  bring  others  whioh  now  can  not  be  seen  at  all  into  view ;  and  that  this 
progression  will  go  on  without  limit,  the  universe  still  expandipg  wider  and 
more  wide  into  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  before  the  increasing  power  of 
science. 

But  is  this  all  which  can  be  inferred  ?  That  innumerable  clusters  may  ex- 
ist at  such  distances  as  only  to  appear  as  nebulous  patches,  even  under  the 
space- penetrating  power  of  instruments  so  colossal  as  those  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  the  more  recent  ones  constructed  by  Lord  Rosse,  can  not  be 
disputed  ;  but  are  all  nebulous  appearances  of  this  character  ?  Distance  is 
indisputably  a  cause  of  nebular  phenomena,  but  is  it  the  only  cause  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  will  require  some  discussion. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  clus- 
ters and  nebuls  by  the  supposition  of  distinct  and  separate  masses  of  stars 
removed  to  such  a  distance  as  to  subtend  a  small  visual  angle,  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  this  cause  (done  be  sufficient  to  explain  cXl  the 
nebular  phenomena.  After  long,  patient,  and  minute  surveys  of  the  heavens, 
be  was  at  last  impressed  with  the  belief  that  certain  appearances  indicated  also 
the  actual  existence  of  luminous  matter  in  situations  comparatively  near  to  us, 
and  presenting  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  masses  of  stars 
would  whose  distinctness  would  melt  away  in  the  magnitude  of  their  distance. 
Among  the  phenomena  which  suggested  this  idea,  the  most  prominent  were 
those  of  nebulous  stars.  .  These  objects  appear  as  a  bright  stellar  point,  some- 
times of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude,  surrounded  by  a  faintly  luminous 
atmosphere  of  several  minutes  diameter.  The  star  appears  exactly  in  the 
centre,  and  the  atmosphere  around  it  perfectly  circular  in  its  outline  is  so 
diluted,  faint,  and  equal  throughout^  as  to  suggest  no  idea  of  its  consisting  of 
stars.  "  If,"  says  Sir  William  Herschel,  'Hhe  nebulosity  in  this  case  consists 
of  stars,  appearing  nebulous  because  of  their  distance  which  causes  them  to 
run  into  each  other,  what  must  be  the  size  of.  the  central  body,  which,  at  so 
enormous  a  distance,  yet  so  far  outshines  all  the  rest?  In  the  next  place,  if 
the  central  star  be  no  bigger  than  common,  how  very  small  and  compressed 
must  be  the  other  luminous  points  which  send  us  only  so  faint  a  light  ?  In 
the  former  ease  the  central  body  would  far  exceed  what  we  call  a  star ;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  shining  matter  about  the  centre  would  be  too  small  to  come 
under  that  designation.  Either,  then,  we  have  a  central  body,  which  is  not  a 
star,  or  a  star  involved  in  a  shining  fiuid  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown  to  us." 

There  is  one  other  supposition  which  will  suggest  itself.  The  central 
bright  star  may  be  immeasurably  nearer  to  us  than  the  cluster  which,  by  its 
enormous  distance,  is  reduced  to  a  Ituninous  haze,  and  may  be ,  projected  upon 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  visual  ray.  Against  this  is  to  be  advanced  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  casual  projection,  throwing  the  nearer  star  into  the 
mathematical  centre  of  the  distant  cluster.  Such  an  accident  might  possibly 
occur  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  we  find  it  taking  place  in  all  cases  of  nebu- 
lous stars.  In  some  parts  of  the  heavens  these  stars  appear  in  considerable 
numbers.     Sir  John  Herschel  mentions  the  nebulae  surrounding  the  quadruple 
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or  rather  sextuple  star  0  in  Orian,  and  the  star  n,  in  the  constellation  called 
Robur  Caroli,  as  examples  of  nebulous  appearances  not  easily  explicable  by 
the  supposition  of  distant  masses  of  stars.  '*  The  nebulous  character  of  these 
objects,"  says  he,  **  at  least  of  the  former,  is  yery  different  fW>m  what  might 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  connegation  of  an  immense  collection  of  simU 
stars.  It  is  formed  of  little  flocKy  masses,  like  wisps  of  cloud ;  and  such 
wisps  seem  to  adhere  to'many  small  stars  at  its  outskirts,  and  especially  to 
one  considerable  star  (represented,  in  the  figure,  below  the  nebula),  which  it 
envelopes  with  a  nebulous  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  and  singular 
figure.  Several  astronomers,  on  comparing  this  nebula  with  the  figures  of  it 
handed  down  to  us  by  its  discoverer,  Huygens,  have  concluded  that  its  fonn  hu 
undergone  a  perceptible  change.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  difficult  it 
is  to  represent  such  an  object  duly,  and  how  entirely  its  appearance  will  dif- 
fer, even  in  the  same  telescope,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  air,  or  other 
temporary  causes,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  change 
that  can  be  relied  on.'' 

The  impression  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  a  subtle, 
self-luminous,  nebulous  ffuid  in  the  universe,  gradually  stole  upon  the  misd 
of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  appears  to  be  admitted  by  him  with  that  re- 
luctance which  is  felt  when  wp  are  forced  to  admit  something  which  a  faror- 
ite  hypothesis  fails  to  explain. 

"  When  I  pursued  these  researches,"  says  he,  "  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
natural  philosopher  who  follows  the  various  species  of  animals  and  insects  from  > 
the  height  of  their  perfection  down  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life ;  when  arriving  ( 
at  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  can  scarcely  point  out  the  precise  boundary  | 
where  the  animal  ceases  and  the  plant  begins,  and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  j 
suspect  them  not  to  be  essentially  different.  But  recollecting  himself,  he  | 
compares,  for  instance,  one  of  the  human  species  with  a  tree,  and  all  doubt  ; 
upon  the  subject  vanishes  before  him.  In  the  same  manner  we  pass  bv  | 
gentle  steps  from  a  coarse  cluster  down  through  others  more  remote,  and  ^ 
therefore  of  finer  texture,  without  any  hesitation,  till  we  find  ourselves  brought 
to  an  object  such  as  the  nebula  in  Orion,  when  we  are  still  inclined  to  remain 
in  our  once  adopted  idea  of  stars  exceedingly  remote  and  inconceivably  crowd- 
ed, as  being  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable  occurrence.  It  seems,  therefore,  i 
to  require  a  more  dissimilar  object  to  bring  us  right  again.  A  glance  like  ( 
that  of  the  naturalist,  who'  casts  his  eye  from  the  perfect  vegetable  to  the  per- 
fect animal,  is  wanting  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mind  of  astronomers." 
'  We  must  then  conclude  that  appearances  have  been  observed  in  the 
heavens  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  dis-  / 
tant  masses  of  stars.  The  supposition  of  self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  dif- 
fused in  certain  regions  of  the  universe,  has  consequently  been  proposed  as 
the  only  other  mode  of  explaining  them.  That  such  matter,  if  it  exist,  is  in  { 
the  state  or  condition  of  vapor  or  ffuid,  is  difficult  to  admit,  since  there  ap-  ) 
pears  more  permanency  about  the  nebular  phenomena  than  could  be  eaailr  • 
reconciled  with  such  a  state.  The  most  eminent  mathematician  and  oataral  / 
philosopher  of  the  present  century,  has  however  adopted  the  supposition  of  j 
a  widely-diffused  nebulosity,  and  has  made  it  the  basis  of  one  of  the  boldest  • 
and  most  remarkable  conjectures  of  modem  times.  Laplace  has  suggested  | 
that  systems  such  as  that  of  out  sun  and  planets,  might  be  conceived  to  be  , 
produced  by  the  mere  operation  of  mechanical  laws  out  of  such  a  nebuJar  ' 
chaos !  The  gradual  changes  which  this  supposition  compels  us  to  admi:  \ 
)  must  be  imagined  to  be  so  slow,  that  in  the  whole  duration  of  our  ezperieace 
or  observation  of  the  heavens  they  have  not  been  perceptible.  In  other 
words,  the  period  of  time  over  which  astronomical  observation  extends,  is 
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but  a  moment  in  the  growth  of  a  system.     The  length  of  some  astronomical 
periods,  the  reality  of  which  is  not  disputed,  is  adduced  to  justify  this.    The 
planet  Herschel  or  Uranus ^  has  not  yet  completed  a  single  period  since  its 
discovery;  and   several  of  the  hinary  stars  have  heen  observed  to  move 
through  only  a  small  arc  of  their  entire  course.     In  the  solar  system  many 
secular  changes  have  been  discovered,  the  completion  of  which  will  occupy 
I  many  thousand  years.     Yet  the  reality  of  these  is  not  the  less  certain.     It  is 
I  contended,  therefore,  that  the  gradual  change  of  a  nebula  into  a  system,  not 
I  having  been  actually  seen,  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  its  possible  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  celebrated  nebular  hypothesis,  which  its  illustrious  author  propounds 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  with  great  diffidence  it  is  supposed — that  the  sun 
has  been  formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  and  solidification  of  a  mass  of 
nebulous  matter;  that  it  revolved  together  with  the  nebulous  atmosphere 
around  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  planets  now  revolve,  and  which  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  operation  of  an  excessive  degree  of  heat,  extended  to  a  distance! 
from  the  common  centre  much  greater  than  that  of  the  most  remote  planet ; 
that  as  this  heat  gradually  diminished,  the  solar  atmosphere  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  cooling  bodies ;  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  revolving  bodies,  the  velocity  of  its  rotation  increased;  that  an  exterior 
zone  of  vapor  was  detached  from  the  rest,  where  the  centrifugal  force  pro- 
duced by  the  central  motion,  exceeded  the  central  attraction  ;  that  such  zone 
of  vapor  might  collect  into  a  ring  like  those  of  Saturn;  might  aggregate  into 
several  masses  revolving  nearly  in  the  same  circle,  like  the  new  planets ;  or, 
6nally,  might  coalesce  into  a  single  mass.  Thus  would  be^  formed  a  number 
of  planets  which  at  first  would  be  vapor.  These  planets  would,  according  to 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  have  rotatory  motions  on  their  axes ;  these  rotatory 
motions  would  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  the  vapor  would  gradually 
cool  down,  each  planet  might  form  round  its  own  centre  satellites  or  rings,  in 
ihe  same  manner  as  the  planets  themselves  would  be  formed  round  the  central 
sun. 

This  supposition  will  evidently  explain  the  most  obvious  provisions  of  our 
system.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  never  have  been  proposed  by  its  author.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  principal  motions  of  such  a  system  would  be  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  original  motion  of  rotation  of  the  nebulous 
mass.  It  is  easily  proved  also  that  the  motions  of  the  satellites  round  the 
planets  respectively,  and  the  motion  of  both  planets  and  satellites  on  their 
axes  would  be  in  one  common  direction  and  one  conimon  plane.  Thus  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  most  important  laws  on  which  the  stability  of  the 
solar  system  depends  would  be  explained. 

But  some  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  ascribed  to  this  conjecture  of 
a  distinguished  man  a  much  more  serious  character  than  the  author  himself 
claimed  for  it.  Laplace  too  well  understood  the  rigorous  canons  of  inductive 
philosophy  to  view  his  guesses  as  anything  higher  than  an  extremely  refined 
and  ingenious  conjecture,  certainly  not  deserving  the  name  of  a  theory,  and 
scarcely  proper  to  be  called  even  an  hypothesis. 

It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  notice  the  innumerable  arrangements  which  it 
Tails  to  explain,  arrangements  certainly  not  less  important  than  those  which 
tiave  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  conjecture.  But  it  may  be  well  to  warn 
hose  who  are  little  familiar  with  such  inquiries  against  the  errors  to  which  such 
in  hypothesis  might  give  birth.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  every  ascent 
n  the  analysis  of  causation  to  give  the  appearance  of  superseding  the  supposi- 
ion  o£  an  omnipotent  agent  above  matter  and  its  laws,  the  fountain  of  the  intel- 
igence,  wisdom,  design,  and  beneficence,  manifested  in  the  visible  creation. 
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Yet  the  admission  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  were  it  conclusively  established, 
would  hare  no  more  real  effect  on  the  source  of  the  wisdom  of  creation  than 
the  admission  of  the  theoiy  of  gravitation.  Every  step  we  make  in  the  geoe- 
ralization  of  the  phenomena  supplied  by  observation  only  transfers  our  new 
of  the  first  cause  one  degree  higher.  In  the  present  case  we  may  ask  with  a 
distinguished  contemporary,  "  how  came  the  sun  and  its  atmosphere  to  have 
such  materials,  such  motions,  such  a  constitution,  that  these  beneficent  conse- 
quences followed  from  their  primordeal  condition  ?  How  came  the  parent 
vapor,  if  vapor  it  were,  to  be  thus  capable  of  coherence,  separation,  contraction, 
solidification  ?  How  came  the  laws  of  its  motion,  attraction,  repulsion,  con- 
densation, to  be  so  fixed  as  to  lead  to  a  beautiful  and  harmoniona  system  in 
the  end  ?  How  came  it  to  be  neither  too  fluid  nor  too  tenacious,  to  contract 
neither  too  quickly  nor  too  slowly  for  the  successive  formation  of  the  several 
planetary  bodies  ?  How  came  that  substance  which  at  one  time  was  a  lu- 
minous vapor  to  be  at  a  subsequent  period  solids  and  fluids  of  many  varions 
kinds  ?  What  but  design  and  intelligence  prepared  and  tempered  this  vari- 
ously-existing element,  so  that  it  should  by  its  natural  changes  produce  such 
an  orderly  system  ?*' 

And,  we  may  further  ask,  to  what  else  except  intelligence  and  wisdom, 
prompted  by  beneficence,  can  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  the  source  of  light  and 
heat  should  be  placed  in  the  central  mass,  while  the  detached  revolving  masses 
are  deprived  of  this  quality  ?  or  why  is  it  that  the  apparatus  for  reflected  light 
augments  in  power  and  efiiciency  as  the  planet  to  be  supplied  with  light  is 
more  and  more  remote  from  the  sun  ?  and  why  is  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  so  admirably  regulated  ?  and  whence  hu 
arisen  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  air,  and  the 
mechanical  and  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  that  fluid  to  all  the  ex-  ^ 
isting  qualities  and  conditions  of  the  world?  These  are  roanifestatioDs  of 
design,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  which  are  not  reached  or  pretended  to 
be  reached,  by  any  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  yet 
devised,  save  that  only  which  we  find  in  the  character  of  the  Most  High, 
whether  imparted  by  the  voice  of  revelation  or  written  on  the  face  of  nature. 
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(FIRST    LECTURE.) 


That  the  history  of  the  invention  of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  de- 
scription of  its  structure,  operation,  and  uses,  should  be  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered a  subject-matter  destined  not  alone  for  the  instruction  of  engineers  or 
machinists,  but  for  the  information  and  amusement  of  the  public  in  general,  is 
a  statement  which  at  no  very  remote  period  would  have  been  deemed  extrava- 
gant and  incredible. 

Advanced  as  we  are  in  the  art  of  rendering  knowledge  popular,  and  culti- 
vated as  the  public  taste  is  in  the  appreciation  of  the  expedients  by  which 
science  ministers  to  the  uses  of  life,  there  is  still  perhaps  but  one  machine  of 
which  such  a  proposition  can  be  truly  predicated  :  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
that  machine  is  the  steah-enoine.  There  are  many  circumstances  attending 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  which  impart  to  it  an  interest  so  uni- 
versally felt.  Whether  we  regard  the  details  of  its  structure  and  operation, 
the  physical  principles  which  it  calls  into  play,  and  the  beautiful  contrivances 
by  which  these  physical  principles  are  rendered  available  :  or,  passing  over 
these  meanSi  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  ends  which  they  attain,  we  are 
equally  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  The  history  of  the  steam- 
engine  offers  to  our  notice  a  series  of  contrivances  which,  for  exquisite  and 
refined  ingenuity,  stand  without  any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence. These  admirable  inventions,  unlike  other  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
have  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  to  understand  their  excellence  and  to  perceive 
their  beauty,  no  previous  or  subsidiary  knowledge  is  necessary,  save  what  may 
be  imparted  with  facility  and  clearness  in  the  progress  of  the  explanation  and 
development  of  the  machine  itself.  A  simple  and  clear  exposition »  divested 
of  needless  technicalities,  and  aided  by  well-selected  diagrams,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  steam-engine,  in  all 
its  forms,  intelligible  to  persons  of  plain  understanding  and  moderate  informa- 
tion. 
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But  if  the  contriyances  by  which  this  irast  power  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  be  rendered  attractive  by  their  great  mechanical  beaotj, 
how  much  more  imposing  will  the  subject  become  when  the  effects  which  the 
steam-engine  has  produced  upon  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  are  consid- 
ered !  It  has  penetrated  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  drawn  from  beneath  it 
boundless  treasures  of  mineral  wealth,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  hare 
been  rendered  inaccessible  ;  it  has  drawn  up,  in  measureless  quantity,  the  fuel 
on  which  its  own  life  and  activity  depend  ;  it  has  relieved  men  from  their  most  { 
slavish  toils,  and  reduced  labor  in  a  great  degree  to  light  and  easy  aiipehn-  j 
tendence.  To  enumerate  its  present  effects,  would  be  to  count  almost  ereiy  | 
comfort  and  every  luxury  of  life.  It  has  increased  the  sum  of  human  happi- ; 
ness,  not  only  by  calling  new  pleasures  into  existence,  but  by  so  cheapenifig  | 
former  enjoyments  as  to  render  them  attainable  by  those. who  before  conld) 
never  have  hoped  to  share  them  :  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  face  of  the  j 
waters,  are  traversed  with  equal  facility  by  its  power  ;  and  by  thus  stimnlatiDg  | 
and  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  nation  with  nation,  and  the  commerce  of ; 
people  with  people,  it  has  knit  together  remote  countries  by  bonds  of  amity  ^ 
not  likely  to  be  broken.  Streams  of  knowledge  and  information  are  kept  flow- 1 
ing  between  distant  centres  of  population,  those  more  advanced  diffusing  ciri-  \ 
lization  and  improvement  among  those  that  are  more  backward.  The  press  I 
itself,  to  which  mankind  owes  in  so  large  a  degree  the  rapidity  of  their  in-  ^ 
provement*  in  modern  times,  has  had  its  power  and  influence  increased  ia  i ) 
manifold  ratio  by  its  union  with  the  steam-engine.  It  is  thus  that  literature  is ) 
cheapened,  and,  by  being  cheapened,  diffused ;  it  is  thus  that  reason  has  takea  ] 
the  place  of  force,  and  the  pen  has  superseded  the  sword  ;  it  is  thus  that  wir  ] 
has  almost  ceased  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  differences  which  inentabif  ( 
arise  between  people  and  people  are  for  the  most  part  adjusted  by  peaeelal  j 
negotiation. 

The  steam-engine  is  a  mechanical  contrivance,  by  which  coal,  wood,  or 
other  fuel,  is  rendered  capable  of  executing  any  kind  of  labor.     Coals  are  bj 
it  made  to  spin,  weave,  dye,  print,  and  dress  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  and  other 
cloths  ;  to  make  paper,  and  print  books  upon  it  when  made  ;  to  convert  con 
into  flour  ;  to  express  oil  from  the  olive,  and  wine  from  the  grape  ;  to  draw  op  ^ 
metal  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  to  pound  and  smelt  it,  to  melt  and  mooM ) 
it ;  to  forge  it ;  to  roll  it,  and  to  fashion  it  into  every  desirable  form ;  to  traas- 1 
port  these  manifold  products  of  its  own  labor  to  the  doors  of  those  for  whose  | 
convenience  they  are  produced  ;  to  carry  persons  and  goods  over  the  waters 
of  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans,  in  opposition  alike  to  the  natural  difficulties 
of  wind  and  water  ;  to  carry  the  wind-bound  ship  out  of  port ;  to  place  heros 
the  open  deep  ready  to  commence  her  voyage  ;  to  throw  its  arms  around  the 
ship-of-war,  and  place  her  side  by  side  with  the  enemy ;  to  traospoit  over  the 
surface  of  the  deep  persons  and  information,  firom  town  to  town,  and  froa  \ 
country  to  country,  with  a  speed  as  much  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinaiy  wind, 
as  the  ordinary  wiiid  exceeds  that  of  a  common  pedestrian.  j 

Such  are  the  virtues,  such  the  powers,  which  the  steam-engine  has  cos-  \ 
ferred  upon  coals.     The  means  of  calling  these  powers  into  au:tivity  are  sap- 
plied  by  a  substance  which  nature  has  happily  provided  in  unbounded  quaouir  j 
in  every  part  of  the  eardi ;  and  though  it  has  no  price,  it  has  inestimable  vahie: 
this  substance  is  water. 

A  pint  of  water  may  be  evaporated  by  two  ounces  of  coals.  In  its  evapo- 
ration it  swells  into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons  of  stesmy  with  a  ne- 
chanical  force  suflScient  to  raise  a  weight  of  thirty-seven  tons  a  foot  high. 
The  steam  thus  produced  has  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  common  atmospheiK 
air ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  expand,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  a  further  mechaai- 
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cal  force  may  be  obtained,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  fonner.  A  pint  of 
water,  therefore,  and  two  omicea  of  common  coal,  are  thus  rendered  capable 
of  doing  as  much  work  as  is  equivalent  to  seventy-four  tons  raised  a  foot 
high. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  steam-enj^ine  is  worked  on  a  railway 

are  not  favorable  to  the  economy  of  fuel.     Nevertheless  a  pound  of  coke  burned 

in  a  locomotive-engine  will  evaporate  about  five  pints  of  water.     In  their 

evaporation  they  will  exert  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  draw  two  tons 

weight  on  the  railway  a  distance  of  one  mile  in  two  minutes.     Four  horses 

working  in  a  stage-coach  on  a  common  road  are  necessary  to  draw  the  same 

weight  the  same  distance  in  six  minutes. 

A  train  of  coaches  weighing  about  eighty  tons,  and  transporting  two  hun- 

)  dred  and  forty  passengers  with  their  luggage,  has  been  taken  from  Liverpool  to 

^  Birmingham,  and  back  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  the  trip  each  way  ta- 

I  king  about  four  and  a  quarter  hours,  stoppages  included.    The  distance  be- 

'  tween  these  places  by  the  railway  is  ninety-five  miles.     This  double  journey 

of  one  hundred  and  ninety-miles  is  effected  by  the  mechanical  force  pro- 

I  duced  in  the  combustion  of  four  tons  of  coke,  the  value  of  which  in  England 

18  about  five  pounds.     To  carry  in  England  the  same  number  of  passengers 

daily  between  the  same  places  by  stage-coaches  on  a  common  road,  would 

require  twenty  coaches  and  an  establishment  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 

horses,  with  which  the  journey  in  each  direction  would  be  performed  in  about 

twelve  hours,  stoppages  included. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  measures  twenty-five  thousand  miles  ;  and 
if  it  were  begirt  with  an  iron  railway,  such  a  train  as  above  described,  carry- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  passengers,  would  be  drawn  round  it  by  the  com- 
bustion of  about  thirty  tons  of  coke,  and  the  circuit  would  be  accomplished  in 
five  weeks. 

Iti  ihe  drainage  of  the  Cornish  mines  the  economy  of  Fuel  is  much  attended 
to,  and  coals  are  there  made  to  do  more  work  than  elsewhere.  A  bushel  of 
coals  usually  raises  forty  thousand  tons  of  water  a  foot  high  ;  but  it  has  on 
some  occasions  raided  sixty  thousand  tons  the  same  height.  Let  us  take  its 
labor  at  fifty  thousand  tons  raised  one  foot  high.  A  horse  worked  in  a  fast 
stage-coach  pulls  against  an  average  resistance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
weight.  Against  this  he  is  able  to  work  at  the  usual  speed  through  about  eight 
miles  daily ;  his  work  is  therefore  equivalent  to  about  five  hundred  tons  raised 
one  fboC.  A  bushel  of  coals,  consequently,  as  used  in  Cornwall,  performs  as 
much  labor  as  a  day's  work  of  one  hundred  such  horses. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  stands  up<Mi  a  base  measuring  seven  hundred 
feet  each  way,  and  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  its  weight  being  twelve  thousand, 
seven  hdndred  aiid  sixty  millions  of  pounds.  Herodotus  states,  that,  in  con- 
structing it,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  for  twenty 
^ears.  The  materials  of'  this  pyramid  would  be  raised  from  the  ground  to 
heir  pMHentp^iiition  by  the  combustion  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
>f  coals. 

Thtf  M^nai  Mdge  eonslM  df  alKmt  two  thousand  tons  of  iron,  and  its  height 
ibove  the  level  of  the  water  is  ond  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  mass  might 
m  lift^  frdm  €ie  level  of  ^e  water  to  its  present  position  by  the  combustion 
»f  four  bushels  of  coals. 

Tlie '  enormous  eonsumption  of  coals  jiroduced  by  the  application  of  the 
tomoi'^figiiie  in  the  arts  and  manufticturee,  as  well  as  to  railways  and  navi* 
faiioiiy  basef  htft  yeaia  excited  the  fears  of  maty  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
xbauiiticn  of  our  coal-mines.  Such  apprehensions  are,  however,  alto^ther 
ircmn^lesi.    If  die  present  consumption  of  coal  be  estimated  at  twenty  millions 
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of  tons  annually,  it  is  ^  demonstrable  that  the  coal-fields  of  England  and  the 
United  States  would  not  be  exhausted  for  many  centuries. 

But  in  speculations  like  these,  the  probable  if  not  certain  progress  of  im- 
provement and  discovery  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce that,  long  before  such  a  period  of  time  shall  have  rolled  away,  other 
and  more  powerful  mechanical  agents  will  supersede  the  use  of  coal.  Phi- 
losophy already  directs  her  finger  at  sources  of  inexhaustible  power  in  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  alternate  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  water,  by  magnetism  and  electricity,  has  too  close  an  analogy 
to  the  alternate  processes  of  vaporization  and  condensation,  not  to  occur  at 
once  to  every  mind  :  the  development  of  the  gases  from  solid  matter  by  the 
operation  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  their  subsequent  condensation  into  the 
liquid  form,  has  already  been  essayed  as  a  source  of  power.  In  a  word,  the 
general  state  of  physical  science  at  the  present  moment,  the  vigor,  activity, 
and  sagacity,  with  which  researches  in  it  are  prosecuted  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try, the  increasing  consideration  in  which  scientific  men  are  held,  anid  the  per- 
sonal honors  and  rewards  which  begin  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  all  justify 
the  expectation  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  mechanical  discoveries  still  greater 
than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  ;  and  that  the  steam-engine  itself,  with  the 
gigantic  powers  conferred  upon  it,  will  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son with  the  energies  of  nature  which  are  still  to  be  revealed  ;  and  that  the 
day  will  come  when  that  machine,  which  is  now  extending  the  blessings  of 
civilization  to  the  most  remote  skirts  of  the  globe,  will  cease  to  have  existence 
except  in  the  page  of  history. 

In  explaining  the  difi'erent  forms  of  steam-engine  which  have  been  proposed 
in  the  course  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  that  machine  from  its  eaily 
rude  and  imperfect  state  to  its  present  comparatively  perfect  form,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  physical  phenomena  and  mechanical  principles,  which, 
however  obvious  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  matters  of  science,  must 
necessarily  be  at  least  imperfectly  known  by  the  great  majority.  To  refer  Uk 
information  on  such  topics  to  other  works  on  mechanics  and  general  physics, 
would  be  with  most  readers  inefifectual,  and  with  all  unsatbfactory.  We  shall 
therefore  pause  as  we  proceed,  where  these  difficuhies  occur,  to  give  such  ex- 
planation and  illustration  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  render  them  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  unscientific  reader. 

Fluid  bodies  are  of  two  kinds — ^inelastic  fluids,  or  liquids,  and  elastic  fluids, 
or  gases.  Of  the  former  of  these  classes,  water  is  the  most  fisfcrniliar  example ; 
and  of  the  latter,  air. 

These  two  species  of  fluids  are  each  distinguished  by  peculiar  mechanical 
properties. 

The  constituent  particles  of  a  liquid  are  distinguished  from  those  of  adids 
by  having  little  or  no  coherence  ;  so  that  unless  the  mass  be  confined  by  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  the  particles  will  fall  asunder  by  their 
gravity.  A  mass  of  liquid,  therefore,  unlike  a  solid,  can  never  retain  any  par- 
ticular form,  but  will  acconunodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  placed.  It  will  press  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contaiofl  it 
with  the  whole  force  of  its  weight,  and  it  will  presp  against  the  sides  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  particles  in  contact  with  the  sides  meas- 
ured from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above.  This  lateral  pressure  also  disda- 
goishes  liquids  from  solids.  Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  case  of  a  square 
or  a  cubical  vessel,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  1.  If  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  lead, 
be  cut  to  the  shape  of  this  vessel,  so  as  to  fit  in  it  without  pressing  with  any 
force  against  its  sides,  the  mechanical  efiect  which  would  be  produced  by  it 
when  placed  in  the  vessel,  would  be  merely  a  pressure  upon  the  bottom  B  C, 
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the  amount  of  which  would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  metallic  mass.  No 
piesaure  wonld  be  exerted  againit  the  sides  ;  for  the  coherence  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  solid  maintaining  them  in  their  position,  the  removal  of  the  sides 
would  not  subject  the  solid  body  contained  in  the  vessel  to  any  change. 

Now  let  us  sappoae  this  solid  mass  of  lead  to  be  rendered  liquid  by  being 
melted.  The  constituent  particles  will  then  be  deprived  of  that  cohesion  by 
which  they  were  held  together  ;  they  will  accordingly  have  a  tendency  to  sep- 
arate, and  fall  asunder  by  their  gravity,  and  will  only  be  prevented  from  ac- 
tually doing  BO  by  the  aupport  anori'ed  to  them  by  the  sides,  A  B,  D  C,  of  the 
vessel.  They  will  therefore  produ  e  a  pressure  against  the  sides,  which  was 
not  produced  by  the  lead  in  its  solid  state.  This  pressure  wilt  vary  at  dilfer- 
enl  depths  :  thus  a  part  of  the  aide  of  ihe  vessel  at  P  will  receive  4  pressure 
proportional  to  (he  depth  of  the  point  P  below  the  surface  of  the  lead.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  a  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  aide  of  the  vessel 
at  P,  it  will  sustain  an  outward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  colunin  of 
lead  having  a  square  inch  for  its  base,  and  a  height  equal  to  P  A.  And,  in 
like  manner,  every  square  inch  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  sustain  an  out* 
ward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  lead  having  a  square  inch 
for  its  base,  and  a  height  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface  of 
the  lead. 

We  have  here  proceeded  upon  die  supposition  that  no  force  acts  on  the  up- 
per surface,  A  D,  of  the  lead.  If  any  force  presses  A  D  downward,  that  force 
would  be  iTBDsferred  to  the  bottom  by  the  lead,  and  would  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  bottom  B  C,  equal  to  its  own  amount,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
lead  ;  and  if  the  lead  were  solid,  this  wonld  be  the  only  additional  mechanical 
effect  which  such  a  force  acting  on  the  surface,  A  D,  of  the  lead  would  pro- 
duce. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lead  were  liquefied,  then  the  force  now 
advened  to,  acting  on  the  surface,  A  D,  would  not  only  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  bottom  B  C,  equal  to  its  own  amount  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
lead,  but  it  would  also  produce  a  pressure  against  every  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  equal  to  that  which  it  wonld  produce  upon  an  equal  magnitude  of 
the  snTfa.ce  A  D. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  any  mechanical  cause  producing  a  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face A  D  amounting  to  ten  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced,  if  the  lead  were  solid,  would  be  an  additional  pressure  on  the 
base  B  C  amounting  to  ten  pounds  per  square  inch.  But  if  the  lead  were 
liquid,  besides  this  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  base  B  C,  there  would 
likewise  bs  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  sides  of  the 
vessel. 

All  that  has  been  here  stated  with  Tospect  to  a  square  or  a  cubical  vessel, 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  a  vessel  of  any  other  form. 

The  second  class  of  fluids  are  distinguished  from  liquids  by  the  particles 
not  merely  being  destitute  of  cohesion,  but  having  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse,  to  repel  each  other,  and  fly  asunder  with  more  or  less  force.    Thus, 
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if  a  vessel,  such  as  that  represented  in  fig.  1,  were  filled  with  a  fluid  of  this 
kind,  being  open  at  the  top,  and  not  being  restrained  by  any  pressure  incnm- 
bent  upon  it,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  would  not  rest  m  the  ressel  bj  their 
gravity,  as  those  of  the  liquid  would  do ;  but  they  would,  by  their  mutaal 
repulsion,  fly  asunder,  and  rise  out  of  the  vessel,  as  smoke  is  seen  to  rise  from 
a  chimney,  or  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle.  Let  us  snj^pose,  then,  that 
the  vessel  in  which  an  elastic  fluid  is  contained  is  closed  on  every  aide  bj 
solid  surfaces.  In  fact,  let  us  imagine  that  the  square  or  oubieal  vessel  rep- 
resented in  fig.  1  is  closed  by  a  square  lid  at  the  top,  A  D,  having  contained 
in  it  an  elastic  fluid,  such  as  atmospheric  air. 

If  such  a  cover,  or  lid,  had  been  placed  upon  a  liquid,  the  cover  woold  sus- 
tain no  pressure  from  the  fluid,  nor  would  any  mechanical  eflect  be  produced, 
save  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  open  vessel ;  but  when  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  vessel  is  elastic,  as  is  the  case  with  air,  then  the  elas- 
ticity (by  which  name  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
to  fly  asunder)  will  produce  peculiar  mechanical  efi*ectSy  which  have  no  exist- 
ence whatever  in  the  case  of  a  liquid. 

It  is  true  that,  supposing  the  fluid  to  be  air  or  any  other  gas  or  vapor,  i 
pressure  will  be  produced  upon  the  bottom,  B  C,  of  the  vessel  equivalent  lo 
the  weight  of  such  fiuid,  and  lateral  pressures  will  be  produced  on  the  diflcf- 
ent  points  of  the  sides  by  the  weight  of  that  part*  of  the  fluid  which  ia  above 
these  points  ;  but  gases  and  vapors  are  bodies  of  such  extreme  levity,  tint 
these  efl*eets  due  to  their  weight  are  neglected  in  practice. 

Putting,  then,  the  weight  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  out  of  the  qpics- 
tion,  let  us  consider  the  eflect  of  its  elasticity.  If  the  vessel,  as  already  de- 
scribed, be  supposed  to  contain  atmospheric  air  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  tea- 
dency  of  the  constituent  particles  to  fly  asunder  will  be  such  as  U>  produce  oa 
every  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  a  pressure  amoanting  to 
fifteen  pounds ;  this  pressure  being,  as  already  stated,  quite  independent  of  the 
weight  of  the  air.  In  fact,  this  pressure  would  continue  to  exist  if  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  actually  ceased  to  have  weight  by  being  removed  from  the 
neighborbbod  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  gravity. 

Diflerent  gases  are  endowed  with  diflerent  degrees  of  elasticity,  and  the 
same  gas  may  have  its  elasticity  increased  or  diminished,  either  by  varying 
the  space  within  which  it  is  confined,  or  by  altering  the  temperatuDo  to  which 
it  is  exposed. 

If  the  space  within  whibh  an  elastic  fluid  is  enclosed  be  enlarged,  its  elas- 
ticity is  found  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion.  Thu9,  if  the  air  contained 
in  the  vessel  A  6  C  D  (fig.  1)  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  vessel  of  twice  tbe 
magnitude,  the  elasticity  of  the  particles  will  cause  them  to  repel  each  odicr, 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  air  shall  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  larger  ves- 
sel, assuming  double  its  fonder  bulk.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ptessare 
which  it  would  exert  upon  the  sides  of  the  larger  vej^el  w(Kild  be  only  half 
that  which  it  had  exerted  on  the  sides  of  the  smaller  vessel.  If,  on  the  oiha 
hand,  it  were  forced  into  a  vessel  of  half  the  magnitude  of  A  B  C  D,  as  ii 
might  be,  then  its  elasticity  would  be  double,  ai4  i(  would  press  oa  the  iaacr 
surface  of  that  vessel  with  twice  the  force  with  which  it  pressed  on  that  of 
the  vessel  A  B  C  D. 

This  power  of  swelling  and  contracting  its  dimensions  accoidiag  to  ths 
dimensions  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined,  or  to  the  force  con^wesaiaf 
it,  is  a  quality  which  results  immediately  from  ela^ci^,  and  is  consoqpwady 
one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ffaaes  or  elastic  fluids,  and  does  not  at  all  appei^ 
tain  to  liquids.  If  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel  A  B  C  D  were  trMs- 
ferred  to  a  vessel  of  twice  the  magnitude,  it  would  only  occupy  half  the  ca- 
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pacity  of  that  Teasel,  and  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  transferred,  as  we  have 
supposed  the  air  or  gas  to  be,  to  a  vessel  of  half  the  dimensions,  since  it  is 
ii^elastic  and  incompressible. 

The  elasticity  of  gases  is  likewise  varied  by  varying  the  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  thus,  in  general,  if  air  or  any  other  gas  be  augment- 
ed in  temperature,  it  will  likewise  be  increased  in  elasticity ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  diminished  in  temperature,  it  will  be  likewise  diminished  in 
its  elastic  force.  The  more  heated,  therefore,  any  air  or  gas  confined  in  a 
vessel  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  it  will  press  on  the 
inner  surface  of  that  vessel,  and  tend  to  burst  it. 

The  same  body  may,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  be  made  to  pass  successively 
through  the  different  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas  or  vapor.  The  most 
familiar, and  obvious  example  of  these  successive  transitions  is  presented  by 
water.  Exposed  to  a  certain  temperature,  water  can  only  exist  as  a  solid ;  as 
the  temperature  is  increased,  the  ice,  or  solid  water,  is  liquefied ;  and  by  the 
continued  application  of  heat,  this  water  again  undergoes  a ,  change,  and  as- 
sumes the  form,  and  acquires  the  mechanical  qualities,  of  air  or  gas :  in  such 
a  state  it  is  called  stsam. 

Thia  is  a  common  property  of  all  liquids.  If  they  bo  exposed  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  they  will  adways  be  converted 
into  elastic  fluids.  These  are  usually  distinguished  from  air  and  other  perma- 
nent gases,  which  never  are  known  to  exist  in  the  liquid  form,  by  the  term 
vappr^  by  which,  therefore,  must  be  understood  an  elastic  fluid  which  at  com- 
mon temperatures  exists  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state ;  by  sttam  is  expressed  the 
vapor  of  water ;  and  by  gases^  those  elastic  fluids  which,  like  air,  are  never 
known — at  least,  under  ordinary  circumstances — to  exist  in  any  other  but  the 
elastic  form. 

When  a  liquid  is  caused,  by  the  application  of  heat,  to  take  the  form  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  or  is  evaporatedl,  besides  acquiring  the  property  of  elasticity,  it 
always  undergoes  a  consideriJ>le  cUsnge  of  bulk.  The  amount  of  this  change 
is  different  with  different  liquids,  and  even  with  the  same  liquid  it  varies  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  change  is  produced. 

When  water  is  evaporated  under  ordinary  circumstances — that  is,  when 
exposed  to  no  other  external  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere — it  in- 
creases its  volume  about  seventeen-hundred-fold.  Thus  a  cubic  inch  of 
liquid  water  would  form  about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches  of  common 
steam.  If,  however,  the  water  be  confined  by  a  greater  pressure  than  that 
produced  by  the  common  atmosphere,  then  thef  increase  of  volume  which  takes 
place  in  its  evaporation  would  be  less  in  proportion. 

The  steam-^engine  contrived  by  Savery  in  the  year  1698,  like  every  other 
which  has  since  been  constructed,  consists  of  two  parts,  essentially  distinct. 
The  first  is  that  which  is  employed  to  generate  the  steam,  which  is  called  the 
[>oiler ;  and  the  second,  that  in  which  the  steam  is  applied  as  a  moving  power. 

The  former  apparatus  in  Savery's  engine  consists  of  two  strong  boilers, 
sections  of  which  are  represented  at  D  and  £  in  fig.  2 ;  D  the  greater  boiler, 
ind  £  the  less.  The  tubes  T  and  T'  communicate  with  the  working  appar- 
itusy  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  R,  is  applied 
rlosely  to  the  top  of  the  ffreat  boiler  D,  turning  on  a  centre  C,  so  that  by 
noving  a  lever  applied  to  the  axis  C  on  the  outside  of  the  top,  the  sliding  plate 
i  can  be  brought  from  the  mouth  of  the  one  tube  to  the  mouth  of  the  other 
Jternately.  This  sliding-valve  is  called  the  regulator,  since  it  is  by  it  that 
he  communications  between  the  boiler  and  two  steam-vessels  (hereafter  de- 
cribed)  are  alternately  opened  and  closed,  the  lever  which  effects  this  being 
[lOved  at  intervals  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant. 
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Two  gtmgc-cocks  are  represenleJ  at  G  G',  the  nse  of  which  is  lo  deJermirp 
the  depth  of  waler  in  the  boiler.  One,  G,  has  its  lower  aperture  s  hille  tbon 
the  proper  depth  ;  and  the  other,  G',  ■  littte  below  it.  Cocks  are  atueh«d  lo 
the  upper  ends  G  G',  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleastire.  The  ileiii 
collected  in  the  top  of  the  boiler  pressing  on  the  snrfsce  of  the  waler,  forces  it 
.up  in  the  lubes  G  G',  if  their  lower  ends  be  immersed.  Upon  opening  Ae 
cocks  G  G',  if  waler  be  forced  from  both,  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  botin, 
since  the  mouth  of  G  is  belcnn  its  level.  If  steam  is«ue  from  both,  there  tsiw 
Utile  water  in  the  boiler,  since  the  mouth  of  G*  is  above  its  level.  But  if  Weio 
issue  from  G,  and  water  from  G',  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  at  iu  proper  lerel 
This  ingenious  contrivance  for  determining  the  lerel  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  the  invention  of  Savery,  and  is  nsed  in  laany  instances  at  ihe  present  diT. 

The  mouth  of  the  pipe  G  should  be  at  a  level  of  a  little  less  than  one  itiiid 
of  the  whole  depth,  and  the  mouth  of  G'  at  a  level  little  lower  than  one  third. 
for  it  is  requisite  that  sbont  two  thirds  of  the  boiler  should  be  kept  filled  wjdi 
water.  The  tube  I  forms  a  communicalion  between  the  greater  boiler  D  uni 
the  lesser  or  feeding  boiler  E,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  it.  This 
communication  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasore  by  the  cock  K.  A  nap 
pipe  is  inserted  similar  to  G  C,  but  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom,  rnn 
this  boiler  a  tube,  F,  extends,  which  is  continued  to  a  cistern,  C  (Gg-  3),  ud 
a  cock  is  placed  at  M,  which,  when  opened,  allows  the  water  from  the  cisiern 
to  flow  into  the  feeding  boiler  E,  and  which  is  closed  when  that  boiler  it  filM,  | 
The  manner  in  which  this  cistern  ia  supplied  will  be  described  hereafter.       ) 

Let  us  DOW  suppose  that  the  principal  boiler  is  filled  to  the  level  betwKo 
the  gauge-pipes,  and  that  the  subsidiary  boiler  is  nearly  full  of  water,  the  rod 
K  and  the  gango-cocks  G  G'  being  all  closed.  The  fire  being  lighted  b«ieiih  ■. 
D,  and  the  water  boiled,  steam  is  produced,  and  is  transmitted  throogh  one  « | 
other  of  the  tubes  T  T',  lo  the  working  apparatus.  When  evaporation  hti  j 
reduced  the  water  in  D  below  the  level  of  G,  it~will  be  necessary  lo  teplettoii 
the  boiler  D.  This  is  effected  thus  : — A  fire  being  lighted  beneath  the  feed- 1 
tng-boiler  E,  steam  is  produced  in  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which- 1 
having  no  escape,  presses  on  the  surface  so  as  to  force  it  up  in  the  pipe  1- ) 
The  cock  K  being  then  opened,  the  boiling  water  is  forced  into  the  priocipl  | 
boiler  D,  into  which  it  is  allowed  to  flow  until  water  issues  from  the  pm-  j 
cock  G'.  When  this  takes  place,  the  cock  K  is  closed,  and  the  fire  remowJj 
from  E  until  the  great  boiler  again  wants  replenishing.  When  the  feedjif- ) 
boiler  £  has  been  exhausted,  it  is  replenished  from  the  cisiera  C  (Gg-  3].  ( 
through  the  pipe  F,  by  opening  ihe  cock  M.  J 

We  shall  now  describe  the  working  apparatus  in  which  Ihe  steam  ii  k^  i 
as  a  moving  power.  ! 
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Let  V  V  (fig.  3)  be  two  steam-Tessels,  commnniqating  by  the  tubes  T  T' 
(marked  by  the  same  letters  in  fig.  2)  with  the  greater  boiler  D. 

Let  S  be  a  pipe,  called  the  suction-pipe,  descending  into  the  well  or  reser- 
Toir  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  communicating  with  each  of 

Fig.  3. 


the  steam-yessels  through  tubes  D  D^  by  valves  A  A^  which  open  upward. 
Let  F  be  a  pipe  continued  from  the  level  of  the  engine  to  whatever  higher 
level  it  is  intended  to  elevate  the  water.  The  steam-vessels  V  V''  communi- 
cate with  the  fores'pipe  F,  by  valves  B  B^  which  open  upward,  through  the 
tubes  £  E^.  Over  the  steam- vessels  and  on  the  force-pipe  is  placed  a  small 
cistern,  C,  already  mentioned,  which  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water  from  the 
force-pipe,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which  proceeds  a  pipe  terminated  with  a 
cock  G.  This  is  called  the  condensing'pipe^  and  can  be  brought  alternately 
over  each  steam-vessel.  From  this  cistern  another  pipe  communicates  with 
the  feeding-boiler  (fig.  2)  by  the  cock  M . 

The  communication  of  the  pipes  T  T'  with  the  boiler  can  be  opened  and 
closed  alternately,  by  the  regulator  R  (fig.  2),  already  described. 

Now,  suppose  the  steam-vessels  and  tubes  to  be  all  filled  with  common 
atmospheric  air,  and  that  the  regulator  be  placed  so  that  the  communication 
between  the  tube  T  and  the  boiler  be  opened,  the  communication  between  the 
other  tube  T'  and  the  boiler  being  closed,  steam  will  flow  into  V  through  T. 
At  first,  while  the  vessel  V  is  cold,  the  steam  will  be  condensed,  and  will  fall 
in  drops  of  water  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  continued  sup- 
ply of  steam  from  the  boiler  will  at  length  impart  such  a  degree  of  heat  to  the 
vessel  y,  that  it  will  cease  to  condense  it.  Mixed  with  the  heated  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  Y,  it  will  have  an  elastic  force  greater  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  will  therefore  force  open  the  valve  B,  through  which  a 
mixture  of  air  and  steam  will  be  driven  until  all  the  air  in  the  vessel  V  will 
have  passed  out,  and  it  will  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  vapor  of  water. 

When  this  has  taken  place,  suppose  the  regulator  be  moved  so  as  to  close 
the  communication  between  the  tube  T  and  the  boiler,  and  to  stop  the  further 
supply  of  steam  to  the  vessel  Y ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  condensing-pipe 
G  be  brought  over  the  vessel  V,  and  the  cock  opened  so  as  to  let  a  stream  of 
cold  water  flow  upon  it.  This  will  cool  the  vessel  V,  and  the  stream  with 
which  it  is  filled  will  be  condensed  and  fall  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  leaving 
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the  interior  of  the  Tessel  a  Tacaom.  The  ralre  B  will  be  kept  doeed  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  between  the  Talre  A 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  or  reserroir,  will  open  A,  ao  that  a 
part  of  this  air  will  rush  in  and  occupy  the  ressel  V .  The  air  in  the  anctko- 
pipe  S,  being  thus  allowed  an  increased  space,  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
ished in  its  elastic  force,  and  its  pressure  will  no  longer  balance  that  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  external  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reaenroir.  This 
pressure  will  therefore  force  water  up  in  the  tube  S,  until  its  weight,  together 
with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  above  it,  balances  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  the  water  will  cease  to  ascend. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that,  by  shifting  the  regulator,  the  communication  is 
opened  between  T  and  the  boiler,  so  that  steam  flows  again  into  V.  The 
condensing-cock  6  being  removed,  the  vessel  will  be  again  heated  as  before, 
the  air  expelled,  and  its  place  filled  by  the  steam.  The  condensing-pipe  be- 
ing again  allowed  to  play  upon  the  vessel  V,  and  the  further  supply  of  steam  | 
being  stopped,  a  vacuum  will,  be  produced  in  V,  and  the  atmospheric  preaaare* 
will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  A  into  the  vessel  Y,  which  ii  win 
nearly  fill,  a  small  quantity  of  air,  however,  remaining  above  it. 

Thus  far  the  mechanical  agency  employed  in  elevating  the  water  is  die 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  power  of  sleam  is  no  further  employed  than 
in  the  production  of  a  vacuum.  But,  in  order  to  continue  the  elevation  of  the 
water  through  the  force-pipe  F,  above  the  level  of  the  steam-vessel,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  steam.  The  vessel  Y  ia  now 
nearly  filled  by  the  water  which  has  been  forced  into  it  by  the  atmoephere. 
Let  us  suppose,  that,  the  regulator  being  shifted  again,  the  cooununication  be- 
tween the  tube  T  and  the  boiler  is  opened,  the  condensing-cock  roonoTed,  and 
that  steam  flows  into  Y.  At  first,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of 
the  water  and  that  of  the  vessel,  it  is  condensed ;  but  the  vessel  is  aoon  heated, 
and  the  water  formed  by  the  condensed  steam  collects  in  a  sheet  or  film  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  Y,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  as  hot  as  boiling  water.* 
The  steam  then  being  no  longer  condensed,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  its  elastic  force ;  and  when  that  pressure  becomes  greater  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  valve  B  is  forced  open,  and  the  water  iaauing  tfarongii 
it,  passes  through  £  into  the  force-pipe  F ;  and  this  is  continued  until  the 
steam  has  forced  all  the  water  from  Y  and  occupies  its  place. 

The  further  admission  of  steam  through  T  is  once  more  stopped  by  moving 
the  regulator,  and  the  condensing-pipe  being  again  allowed  to  play  on  Y,  ao  as 
to  condense  the  steam  which  fills  it,  produces  a  vacuum.  Into  this  Tacmm,  \ 
r  as  before,  the  atmospheric  pressure  wUl  force  the  water  and  fill  the  veead  T.  | 
I  The  condensing-pipe  being  then  closed,  and  steam  admitted  through  T,  the 
water  in  Y  will  be  forced  by  its  pressure  through  the  valve  B  and  tobe  £  into 
F,  and  so  the  process  is  continued. 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  other  steam  vessel  Y',  which,  as  far  aa  we 
have  described,  would  have  remained  filled  with  conunon  atmospheric  air,  the 
pressure  of  which  on  the  value  A'  would  have  prevented  the  water  raiaed  ia 
the  suction-pipe  S  from  passing  through  it.  However,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
for,  during  tne  entire  process  which  has  been  described  in  Y,  aimilar  eflfocts 
have  been  produced  in  Y',  which  we  have  only  omitted  to  notice  to  avoid  the 
confusion  which  the .  two  processes  might  produce.  It  will  be  remembeied, 
that  after  the  steam,  in  the  first  instance,  having  flowed  from  the  boiler  thromfa 
T,  has  blown  the  air  out  of  Y  through  B,  the  communication  between  T  aad 
the  boiler  ia  closed.  Now,  the  same  motion  of  the  regulator  which  closes 
this,  opens  the  communication  between  T'  and  the  boiler ;  for  the  aUding- 

*  Hot  water,  being  ligbter  tfaao  cold,  flotta  on  the  Borfiwe. 
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plate  R  (fig.  2)  is  moTed  from  the  one  lobe  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  have  ahready  stated,  the  eondensing^ipe  is  brought  to  play  on  Y .  While, 
therefore,  a  racaum  is  being  formed  in  Y  by  condensation,  the  steam,  flowing 
through  T',  blows  out  the  air  through  B^,  as  already  described  in  the  other  ves- 
sel Y ;  and  while  the  air  in  S  is  rushing  up  through  A  inte  Y,  followed  by  the 
water  raised  in  S  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  yessel  Y^  is  being  filled  with 
steam,  and  the  air  is  completely  expelled  from  it. 

The  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  is  now  again  opened,  and  the 
communication  between  T'  and  the  boiler  closed  by  moving  the  regulator  R 
(fig.  2)  from  the  tube  T  te  T^  $  at  the  same  time  the  condensing  pipe  is  re* 
moved  from  over  Y,  and  brought  to  play  upon  Y^ .  While  the  steam  once  more 
expels  the  air  from  Y  through  B,  a  vacuum  is  formed  by*  condensation  in  Y^, 
into  which  the  water  in  S  rushes  through  the  valve  A^  In  the  meantime  Y  is 
again  filled  with  steam.  The  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  is  bow 
closed,  and  that  between  T^  and  the  boiler  is  opened,  and  the  condensing  pipe 
removed  from  Y',  and  brought  to  play  on  Y.  While  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
forces  the  water  in  Y^  through  B^  into  the  foice-pipe  F,  a  vacuum  is  being 
produced  in  Y^  into  which  water  is  raised  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Thus  each  of  the  vessels  Y  Y^  is  altematdy  filled  from  S,  and  the  water 
thence  forced  into  F.  The  same  steam  which  forces  the  water  from  the  ves* 
sels  into  F,  having  done  ite  duty,  is  condensed,  and  brings  up  the  water  from 
S,  by  giving  efiect  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

During  this  process,  two  alternate  motions  or  adjustments  must  be  constantly 
made ;  the  communication  between  T  and  the  boUer  must  be  opened,  and  that 
between  T'  and  the  boiler  closed,  which  is  done  by  one  motion  of  the  regula- 
tor. The  condensing  pipe  at  the  same  time  must  be  brought  from  Y  to  play 
on  Y',  which  is  done  by  the  lever  placed  upon  it.  Again  &e  communication 
between  T^  and  the  boiler  is  to  be  opened,  and  that  between  T  and  the  boiler 
closed ;  this  is  done  by  moving  back  the  regulator.  The  condensing-pipe  is 
brought  from  Y'  to  Y  by  moving  back  the  other  lever,  and  so  on  alternately. 

In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  improvements,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  perceive  the  defects  which  these  improvements  are  designed  to  remove. 
Savery'^  steam-engine,  considering  how  little  was  known  of  the  value  and 
properties  of  steam,  and  how  low  die  general  standard  of  mechanical  knowl- 
edge was  in  his  day,  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  his  genius.  Neverthe- 
less it  had  very  considerable  defects,  and  was  finally  found  to  be  inefiicient  for 
the  most  important  purposes  to  which  he  proposed  applying  it. 

At  the  time  of  this  invention,  the  mines  in  England  had  greatly  increased  in 
depth,  and  the  process  of  draining  them  had  become  both  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  found  in  many  instances  that  their  produce  did 
not  cover  the  cost  of  working  them.  The  drainage  of  these  mines  was  the 
most  important  purpose  to  which  Savery  proposed  to  apply  his  steam-engine* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  amounto  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch.  Now,  a  column  of  water,  whose 
base  is  one  square  inch,  and  whose  height  is  thirty-four  feet,  weighs  about 
fifteen  pounds.  If  we  suppose  that  a  perfect  vacuum  were  produced  in  the 
steam-vessels  Y  Y'  (fig.  3),  by  condensation,  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 
fail  to  force  up  the  water,  if  the  height  of  Uie  top  of  these  vessels  above  the 
water  to  be  raised  exceeded  thirty-four  feet.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
engine  cannot  be  more  than  thirty-four  feet  above  Uie  water  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  elevate.  But  in  fact  it  cannot  be  so  much ;  for  the  vacuum  produced 
in  the  steam-vessels  Y  Y'  is  never  perfect.  Water,  when  not  submitted  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  vaporize  at  a  very  low  temperature,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  explain ;  and  it  was  found  tlu|t  a  vapor  possessing  a  considera- 
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ble  elasticity  would,  notwithstanding  the  condensation,  remain  in  the  vessels  ) 
y  Y'  and  the  pipe  S,  and  would  opposeuhe  ascent  of  the  water.  In  conse- 1 
quence  of  this,  the  engine  could  never  be  placed,  with  practical  advantage,  at ) 
a  greater  height  than  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  I 

When  the  water  is  elevated  to  the  engine,  and  the  steam-vessels  filled,  if  ) 
steam  be  introduced  above  the  water  in  Y,  it  must  first  balance  the  atmoepheric  I 
pressure,  before  it  can  force  the  water  through  the  valve  B.  Here,  then,  is  a  f 
mechanical  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  expended,  without  any  ] 
water  being  raised  by  it.  If  steam  of  twice  that  elastic  force  be  used,  it  wiil  I 
elevate  a  column  in  F  of  thirty-four  feet  in  height ;  and  if  steam  of  triple  the  '] 
force  be  used,  it  will  raise  a  column  of  sixty-eight  feet  high,  which,  added  to  ; 
twenty-six  feet  raised  by  the  atmosphere,  gives  a  total  lift  of  ninety-fonr  feet    . 

In  effecting  this,  steam  of  a  pressure  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the  atmo-  ; 
sphere  acts  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels  Y  Y^     One  third  of  this  bunt-  ; 
ing  pressure  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  extenial 
surface  of  the  vessels  ;  but  an  effective  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  sqnare  '. 
inch  still  remains,  tending  to  burst  the  vessels.     It  was  found  that  the  appa- 
ratus could  not  be  constructed  to  bear  more  than  this  with  safety ;  and,  there-  . 
fore,  in  practice,  the  lift  of  such  an  engine  was  limited  to  about  ninety  peTpea-  j 
dicular  feet.     In  order  to  raise  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  by  these  ; 
engines,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  place  one  at  every  ninety  feet  of  the  ] 
depth ;  so  that  the  water  raised  by  one  through  the  first  ninety  feet  should  be  ) 
received  in  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  was  to  be  elevated  the  next  ninety  feet 
by  another,  and  so  on.  \ 

Beside  this,  it  was  found  that  sufficient  strength  could  not  be  given  to  those  | 
engines,  if  constructed  upon  a  large  scale.  i 

They  were,  therefore,  necessarily  very  limited  in  their  dimensions,  and  I 
were  incapable  of  raising  the  water  with  sufficient  speed.  Hence  arose  a  ne-  : 
cessity  for  several  engines  at  each  level,  which  greatly  increased  the  expense.  \ 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  defects  of  Savery's  engines.  The  cod-  ) 
sumption  of  fuel  was  enormous ;  the  proportion  of  heat  wasted  being  much  ] 
more  than  what  was  used  in  eidier  forcing  up  the  water,  or  producing  a  mmi-  J 
urn.  This  will  be  very  easily  understood,  by  attending  to  the  process  of  woik-  ' 
ing  the  engine  already  described.  ! 

When  the  steam  is  first  introduced  from  the  boiler  into  the  steam-vessels  > 
Y  Y^,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  ) 
heat  these  vessels  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself ;  for  until  then  the  > 
steam  will  be  condensed  the  moment  it  enters  the  vessel,  by  the  cold  surface.  ( 
All  this  heat,  therefore,  spent  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  steam-vessels  \ 
is  wasted.  Again,  when  the  water  has  ascended  and  filled  the  vessels  Y  Y', ) 
and  steam  is  introduced  to  force  this  water  through  B  B'  into  F,  it  is  immedi-  j 
ately  condensed  by  the  cold  surface  in  Y  Y^,  and  does  not  begin  to  act  until  a  i 
quantity  of  hot  water,  formed  by  condensed  steam,  is  collected  on  the  surface  I 
of  the  cold  water  which  fills  these  vessels.  Hence  another  source  of  the  waste  | 
of  heat  arises.  | 

When  the  steam  begins  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Y  Y^,  and  to  : 
force  it  down,  the  cold  surface  of  the  vessels  is  gradually  exposed  to  the  steam.  I 
and  must  be  heated  while  the  steam  continues  its  action ;  and  when  the  wat»  I 
has  been  forced  out  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel  itself  has  been  heated  to  the  tern-  ' 
perature  of  the  steam  which  fills  it,  all  which  heat  is  dissipated  by  the  sobse-  , 
quent  process  of  condensation.  It  must  thus  be  evident,  that  the  steam  used  | 
in  forcing  up  the  water  in  F,  and  in  producing  a  vacuum,  bears  a  very  small  < 
proportion,  indeed,  to  what  is  consumed  in  heating  the  apparatus  after  coo-  S 
densation.  c 
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There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  increases  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  The  water  must  be  fotced  through  B,  not  only  against  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  also  against  a  column  of  sixty-eight  feet  of  water.  Steam  is 
therefore  required  of  a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Con- 
sequently the  water  in  the  boiler  must  be  boiled  under  this  pressure.  That 
this  should  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  raised  to  a 
temperature  considerably  above  212^,  even  so  high  as  275^  ;  and  thus  an  in- 
creased heat  roust  be  given  to  the  boiler.  Independently  of  the  other  defects, 
this  intense lieat  weakened  and  gradually  destroyed  the  apparatus. 

Savery  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  method  of  expressing  the  power  of 
an  engine  with  reference  to  that  of  horses.  In  this  comparison,  however,  he 
supposed  each  horse  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day,  while  the  engine  works 
for  twenty-four  hours.  This  method  of  expressing  the  power  of  steam-engines 
will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  failure  of  the  engines  proposed  by  Captain  Savery  in  the  work  of 
drainage,  from  the  causes  which  have  bee^  just  mentioned,  and  the  increasing 
necessity  for  effecting  this  object, 'arising  from  the  large  property  in  mines 
which  became  every  year  unproductive  by  being  flooded,  stimulated  the  inge- 
nuity of  mechanics  to  contrive  some  means  of  rendering  those  powers  of  steam 
exhibited  in  Savery's  engine  available. 

Thomas  Newcomen,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  was  an 
ironmonger,  or,  according  to  some,  a  blacksmith,  in  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  in 
Devonshire.  From  his  personal  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Dr.  Hooke, 
the  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  some 
education,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  above  the  position  of  a  blacksmith.  Be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  Newcomen  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  engine  invented  by  Saveiy,  and  with  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  inefficiency  for  the  purposes  of  drainage. 

John  Cawley,  who  was  the  associate  of  Newcomen  in  his  experiments  and 
inquiries,  was  a  plumber  and  glazier  of  the  same  town.  Newcomen  and  Caw- 
ley obtained  a  patent  for  the  atmospheric  engine,  in  1705,  in  which  Savery 
was  associated,  he  having  previously  obtained  a  patent  for  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  which  was  essential  td  New- 
comen's  contrivance.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  171 1,  that  any 
engine  had  been  constructed  under  this  patbnt. 

Newcomen  resumed  the  old  method  of  raising  the  water  from  the  mines  by 
ordinary  pumps,  but  conceived  the  idea  of  working  these  pumps  by  some 
moving  power  less  expensive  than  that  of  horses.  The  means  whereby  he 
proposed  effecting  this,  was  by  connecting  the  end  of  the  pump-rod  D  (fig.  4) 
by  a  chain  with  the  arch-head  A  of  a  working-beam  A  B,  playing  on  an  axis 
C.  The  other  arch-head  B  of  this  beam  was  connected  by  a  chain  with  the 
rod  E  of  a  solid  piston  P,  which  moved  air-tight  in  a  cylinder  F.  If  a  vacuum 
be  created  beneath  the  piston  P«  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  it  will 
press  it  down  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch ;  and  the  end  A 
of  the  beam  being  thus  raised,  the  pump-rod  D  will  be  drawn  up.  If  a  pres- 
sure equivalent  to  the  atmosphere  be  then  introduced  below  the  piston,  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  downward  pressure,  the  piston  will  be  in  a  state  of  indifier- 
ence  as  to  the  rising  or  falling ;  and  if  in  this  case  the  rod  D  be  made  heavier 
than  the  piston  and  its  rod,  so  as  to  overcome  the  friction,  it  will  descend,  and 
elevate  the  piston  again  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  vacuum  being  again 
produced,  another  descent  of  the  piston,  and  consequent  elevation  of  the  pump- 
rod,  will  take  place  ;  and  so  the  process  may  be  continued. 

Such  was  Newcomen's  first  conception  of  the  atmospheric  engine ;  and  the 
contrivance  had  much,  even  at  the  first  view,  to  recommend  it.     The  power  of 
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sach  a  machinfl  would  depend  entiTely  on  die  mtgnitnde  of  th«  piston ;  ud 
being  independent  of  iagmy  elastic  steam,  would  not  expose  the  materials  to 
the  destniclive  heat  which  was  necessary  for  working  Savery's  engine.  Snp- 
posiog  a  perfect  vacuum  to  be  produced  under  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  aa 
effective  downward  pressnTe  would  be  obtained,  amounting  to  fifteen  times  aa 
many  pounds  as  there  are  square  inches  in  die  section  of  the  piston.*  Tlina, 
if  the  base  of  the  piston  were  100  square  inches,  a  pressme  equal  to  1,500 
pounds  would  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  two  things  were  necessary:  1.  To  make  i 
speedy  and  effectual  vacuum  below  the  piston  in  the  descent;  and,  2.  To  con- 
trive a  counterpoise  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  ascent. 

The  condensation  of  eteam  immediately  presented  itself  as  the  most  effecuad 
means  of  accomplishing  the  former ;  and  the  elastic  force  ef  the  same  steam 
previous  to  condensation  an  obvious  method  of  affecting  the  tatter.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  cany  the  design  into  execution,  but  the  contrivance  of  nwans 
for  the  alternate  introduction  and  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  and  Newcomea 
and  Cawley  were  accordingly  granted  a  patent  in  1707,  in  which   Sareiy  was 

*  Ai  lbs  etlcokliim  of  ihe  power  of  ua  englika  d««ndi  oo  Iha  oanibsr  of  ■qosiv  li»ilii«  ia  A* 

■ecIlOD  of  Ibe  piaton,  it  m>y  M  naefiil  to  give  ■  rnle  lor  compaliog  die  naoiber  of  tqiiuv  incbe*  m 
■  drcle.  Tfae  following  rule  n)ll  aiwsyt  Bi*e  ihe  dimeuhiiii  wtili  mSdem  »teanej  -.  JWtvfr  j 
tie  nmier  of  inckf  in  tie  diimeter  bg  iUt^i  dtnOe  iMe  pndtet  by  14,  awl  uttitifiM  Ok  {«■<*■ 
tAM  ohUmA  by  11,  and  tie  remif  vtS  be  lie  mtmber  ef  tt[<um  inuiiet  n  tkt  ardc  Tkn^  if  dMic  J 
be  la  incbei  in  (he  diuneler,  Ihii  mnltipUed  by  Itnlf  givea  IM,  which  illnded  by  14  prea  lOj-'^,  i 
iriiich  malllpUed  b;  11  ^vM  113,  neglei^iiig  tractfatu.  There  an,  tberelire,  113  Hiiisie  laebeaii  ' 
'  diele  wbon  diameter  is  IS  liiehe» 
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united,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  condensation  for  which  he  had  pre- 
viously received  a  patent  being  necessary  to  the  projected  machine.  We  shall 
now  describe  the  atmospheric  engine,  as  first  constructed  4)y  Newcomen : — 

The  boiler  K  (fig.  4)  is  placed  over  a  furnace  I,  the  fine  of  which  winds 
round  it,  so  as  to  communicate  heat  to  every  part  of  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the 
top,  which  is  hemispherical,  two  gauge-bocks  G  G^  are  placed,  as  in  Savory's 
engine,  and  a  puppet  valve  Y,  which  opens  upward,  ftnd  is  loaded  at  one  pound 
per  square  inch ;  so  that  when  tibe  steam  produced  in  the  boiler  exceeds  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  more  than  one  pound  on  the  square  inch,  the 
valve  y  is  lifted,  and  the  steam  escapes  through  it,  and  continues  to  escape 
until  its  pressure  is  sufficiently  diminished,  when  the  valve  V  again  falls  into 
its  seat.  This  valve  performs  the  office  of  the  safety-valve  in  modem  engines. 
The  gre^t  steam-tube  is  represented  at  S,  which  conducts  steam  frpm  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder ;  and  a  feeding  pipe  T,  furnished  with  a  cock,  which  is 
opened  and  closed  at  pleasure,  proceeds  from  a  cistern  L  to  the  boiler.  By 
this  pipe  the  boiler  may  be  replenished  iVvtm  the  cistern,  when  the  gauge-cock 
G^  indicates  that  the  level  has  fallen  below  it.  The  cistern  L  is  supplied  with 
hot  water,  by  means  which  we  shall  presently  explain. 

To  understand  the  mechanism  necessary  to  work  the  piston,  let  us  consider 
how  the  supply  and  condensation  of  steam  must  be  regulated.    When  the 
piston  has  been  forced  to  the  bottoni  of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure acting  against  a  vacuum,  in  order  to  balance  that  pressure,  and  enable  it 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rop,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
steam  from  the  boiler.    This  is  accomplished  by^  opening  the  cock  R  in  the 
)  steam-pipe  S.    The  steam  being  thus  ititroduced  from  the  boiler,  its  pressure 
>  balances  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  &e  piston,  which  is  immediately 
I  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  D.    It  then 
I  becomes  necessanr  to  condense  this  steam,  in  order  to  produce  a  vacuum.    To 
accomplish  this,  the  farther  supply  of  steam  must  be  cut  off,  which  is  done  by 
closing  the  cock  R.    The  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  being  thus  suspend- 
ed, the  application  of  cold  water  on  the  external  surfiice  of  Ae  cylinder  becomes 
necessary  to  condense  the  steam  wiiliin  it.    This  was  done  by  enclosing  the 
cylinder  within  another,  leaving  a  space  between  them.*    Into  this  space  cold 
water  was  allowed  to  fiow  froin  a  cock  M  placed  over  it,  supplied  by  a  pipe 
from  the  cistern  N.    This  cistern  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  pump  O,  which 
is  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  cold  wat^r  supplied  from*  M,  having  filled  the  space  between  the  two 
cylinders,  abstracts  the  heat  f^rom  the  inner  one ;  and  condensing  the  stream, 
prodaoes  a  vacuum,  into  which  the  piston  is  forced  by  die  atmospheric  pressure. 
Preparatory  to  the  next  descent,  ihe  water  which  thus  fills  the  space  between 
the  cylinders,  and  ^hich  is'  Warmed  by*  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  steam, 
must  be  discharged,  in  Order  to  ^ve  rochn  for  &  "fresh  supply  of  cold  water 
from  M.  An'apertdre,{toii8hed  with  a  cock,'i8  nccordingly  provided  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylindcfr,  Arougfa  wlkidh  the  water  Is  discharged  into  the  dstem 
L ;  and  being  wairm,  is  adapted  fbr  the/  itopply  of  the  boilet  diroUgh  T,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  c6ck  R  bdiigKkoW  again  q^eiiMl,  Mkm  is  Umftted*  below  this  piston, 
which,  as  beibre,  ascends,  and  the  detec^nt  is  again  ft<;aompIidbed  by  closing 
the  cock  R,  and  opening  the  cock  M,  admitting  cold  water  between  fhe  cylin- 
ders, and  thereby  cbtidensdng  the  isteiaifl  below  me  piston. 

The  cotideninBd  steam,  thus  rediteed  loirater,  will'  cdlleot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  resist  ihe  descent  of  the  piston.  U  is  therefore,  necessary  to 
provide  an  exit  for  it,  which  is  done  by  a  valve  opening  outward  into  a  tube 

*  The  external  cyUnder  ii  not  leprceonted  in  tte  diagram. 
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which  leads  to  the  feeding  cistern  L,  into  which  the  condensed  steam  is  diiTen. 
That  the  piston  should  continue  to  be  air-tight,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  & 
constant  supply  of  water  over  it ;  this  was  done  by  a  cock  similar  to  M,  which 
allowed  water  to  flow  from  the  pipe  M  on  the  piston. 

Soon  after  the  first  construction  of  these  engines,  an  accidental  circnmstaace 
suggested  to  Newcomen  a  much  better  method  of  condensation  than  the  appUca- 
tion  of  cold  water  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder.  An  engine  was  ob- 
served to  work  several  strokes  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  without  the  regular 
supply  of  the  condensing  water.  Upon  examining  the  piston,  a  hole  was  foond 
in  it,  through  which  the  water,  which  was  poured  on  to  keep  it  air-tight,  flowed, 
and  instantly  condensed  the  steam  under  it. 

On  this  suggestion  Newcomen  abandoned  the  external  cylinder,  and  intro- 
duced a  pipe  H,  furnished  with  a  cock  Q,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  ao 
that,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  H,  from  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  N,  would  force  the  water  to  rise  as  a  jet  into 
the  cylinder,  and  would  instantly  condense  the  steam.  This  method  of  coo- 
densing  by  injection  formed  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  engine,  and 
is  still  used. 

Having  taking  a  general  view  of  the  parts  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  let  as 
now  consider  more  particularly  its  operation. 

When  the  engine  is  not  working,  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  D  (fig.  4) 
draws  down  the  beam  A,  and  draws  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
where  it  rests.  Let  us  suppose  all  the  cocks  and  valves  closed,  and  the 
boiler  filled  to  the  proper  depth.  The  fire  being  lighted  beneath  it,  the  water 
is  boiled  until  the  steam  acquires  sufficient  force  to  lift  the  valve  Y.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  engine  may  be  started.  For  this  purpose  the  regulating 
valve  R  is  opened.  The  steam  rushes  in,  and  is  first  condensed  by  the  cold 
cylinder.  After  a  short  time  the  cylinder^  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  which  then  ceases  to  be  condensed,  and  mixes  with  the  air  which  filled 
the  cylinder.  The  steam  and  heated  air,  having  a  greater  force  than  ihe 
atmospheric  pressure,  will  open  a  valve  placed  at  the  end  X  of  a  small  tube  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  which  opens  outward.  From  this  (which  is 
called  the  blowing  valve*)  the  steam  and  air  rush  in  a  constant  stream,  until  all 
the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  pure  vapor  of 
water.     This  process  is  called  blowing  the  engine  preparatory  to  starting  it. 

When  it  is  about  to  be  started,  the  engine-man  closes  the  regulator  R,  and 
thereby  suspends  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  At  the  same  time  he 
opens  the  condensing  valve  H  ;t  and  thereby  throws  up  a  jet  of  cold  water  into 
the  cylinder.  This  immediately  condenses  the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder, 
and  produces  the  vacuum.  (The  atmosphere  cannot  enter  the  blowing  valve, 
because  it  opens  outward^  so  that  no  air  can  enter  to  vitiate  the  vacuom.) 
The  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston  now  takes  efifect,  and  forces  it  down 
in  the  cylinder.  The  descent  being  completed,  the  engine-man  closes  the 
condensing  valve  H,  and  opens  the  regulator  R.  By  this  means  he  stops  the 
play  of  the  jet  within  the  cylinder,  and  admits  the  steam  from  the  boiler.  The 
first  efiect  of  the  steam  is  to  expel  the  condensing  water  and  condensed  steam 
which  are  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  tube  Y,  contain- 
ing a  valve  which  opens  outward  (called  the  eduction  vo/w),  which  leads  lo  the 
hot  cistern  L,  into  which  this  water  is  therefore  discharged. 

When  the  steam  admitted  through  R  ceases  to  be  condensed,  it  balances 
the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  and  thus  permits  it  to  be  drawn  to 

*  Also  oalled  the  sniJUng  rtXre,  from  the  peculiar  noiae  made  by  the  air  and 
from  it 
t  Also  called  the  ir^ectian  valve. 
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ihe  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  rod  D.  This  ascent  of  the  piston 
is  also  assisted  by  the  circumstance  of  the  steam  being  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  atmosphere. 

When  the  piston  has  reached  the  top,  the  regulating  valve  R  is  closed,  and 
the  condensing  valve  H  opened,  and  another  descent  produced,  as  before,  and 
80  the  process  is  continued. 

The  manipulation  necessary  in  working  this  engine  was,  therefore,  the 
alternate  opening  and  closing  of  two  valves ;  the  regulating  and  condensing 
valves.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  former  was  to 
be  closed,  and  the  latter  opened  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  the  former  was 
to  be  opened,  and  the  latter  closed. 

The  duty  of  working  the  engine  requiring  no  great  amount  of  labor,  or  skill, 
was  usually  intrusted  to  boys,  called,  cock  boys.  It  happened  that  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  working  of 
steam-engines  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  these  boys.  It  is  said  that 
a  lad,  named  Humphrey  Potter,  was  employed  to  work  the  cocks  of  an  at- 
mospheric engine,  and  being  tempted  to  escape  from  the  monotonous  drudgery 
to  which  his  duty  confined  him,  his  ingenuity  was  sharpened  so  as  to  prompt 
him  to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  might  indulge  his  disposition  to  play 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  consequences  of  suspending  the  performance 
of  the  engine.  On  observing  the  alternate  ascending  and  descending  motion 
of  the  beam  above  him,  and  considering  it  in  reference  to  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands,  in  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  levers  which  governed  the  cocks, 
he  percei?ed  a  relation  which  served  as  a  clue  to  a  simple  contrivance,  by 
which  the  steam-engine,  for  the  first  time,  became  an  automaton.  When  the 
beam  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  play,  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  steam-valve 
by  raising  a  lever,  and  to  close  the  injection  valve  by  raising  another.  This 
he  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  attaching  strings  of  proper  length  to  these 
levers,  and  tying  them  to  «ome  part  of  the  beam.  These  levers  required  to  be 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  beam  attained  the  lowest  point  of  its 
play.  This  he  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  strings,  either  connected  with 
the  outer  arm  of  the  beam,  or  conducted  over  rods  or  pulleys.  In  short,  he 
contrived  means  of  so  connecting  the  levers  which  governed  the  two  cocks  by 
strings  with  the  beam,  that  the  beam  opened  and  closed  these  cocks  with 
the  most  perfect  regularity  and  certainty  as  it  moved  upward  and  downward. 

Besides  rendering  the  machine  independent  of  manual  superintendence,  this 
process  conferred  upon  it  much  greater  regularity  of  performance  than  any 
manual  superintendence  could  insure. 

This  contrivance  of  Potter  was  very  soon  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a 
bar,  called  a  plug-frame,  which  was  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the  beam,  and 
which  carriea  upon  it  pins,  by  which  the  arms  of  the  levers  governing  the  cocks 
were  struck  as  Uie  plug-frame  ascended  and  de9cended,  so  as  to  be  opened  and 
closed  at  the  proper  times. 

The  engine  thus  improved  required  no  other  attendance  except  to  feed  the 
boiler  occasionally  by  the  cock  T,  and  to  attend  the  furnace. 

However  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  physical  principles  on  which  the 
mechanical  application  of  steam  depends  may  be  awarded,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  engine  contrived  by  Newcomen  and  his  associates,  considered  as  a 
practical  machine,  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it ; 
superior,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  that  while  the  one  was  incapable  of  any 
permanently  useful  application,  the  other  soon  became  a  machine  of  extensive 
utility  in  the  drainage  of  mines ;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  atmospheric 
engine  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  preference  to  the  modem  steam-engine,  in 
districts  where  fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap ;  the  expense  of  constructing  and 
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maintaining  it  being  considerably  less  than  that  of  an  improved  steam-engine. 
The  low  pressure  of  the  steam  used  in  working  it,  rendered  it  perfectly  safe. 
While  Savery's  engine,  to  work  with  effect,  required  that  the  steam  confined 
in  the  vessels  should  have  a  bursting  pressure  amounting  to  about  thirty  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  and  cylinder  of  the  ai- 
mospheric  engine  required  only  a  pressure  about  one  pound  per  square  inch. 
The  high  pressure  also  of  the  steam  used  in  Savory's  engine,  was  necessaiily 
accompanied,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  by  a  gready  increased  temperatnie. 
The  effect  of  this  was,  to  weaken  and  gradually  destroy  the  vessels,  especidlj 
those  which,  like  the  steam-vessels  Y  and  V  (fig.  3),  were  alternately  heated 
and  cooled. 

Besides  these  defects,  the  power  of  Savery^s  engines  was  also  very  restricted, 
both  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  raised  and  as  to  the  height  to  which  it  vas 
elevated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atmospheric  engine  was  limited  in  its  power 
only  by  the  dimensions  of  its  piston.  Another  considerable  advantage  wbich 
the  atmospheric  engine  possessed  over  that  of  Savery,  was  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  capable  of  driving  machinery  by  means  of  the  working-beam. 
The  merit,  however,  of  Newcomen's  engine,  regarded  as  an  invention,  and 
apart  from  merely  practical  considerations,  must  be  ascribed  principally  to  its 
mechanism  and  combinations.  We  find  in  it  no  new  principle,  and  scaiceljr 
even  a  novel  application  of  a  principle.  The  agency  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure acting  against  a  vacutmi,  or  partial  vacuum,  bad  been  long  known :  the 
method  of  pr^ucing  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam  had  been  suggested 
by  Papin,  and  carried  into  practical  effect  by  Savery.  'The  mechanical  power 
obtained  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  used  in  the 
atmospheric  engine  to  balance  the  atmosphere  during  the  ascent  of  the  ptstoo, 
was  suggested  by  De  Cans  and  Lord  Worcester.  The  bofler,  gauge-pipes,  and 
the  regulator,  were  all  borrowed  from  the  engine  of  Savery.  The  ideaof  nsiflf 
the  atmospheric  pressure  against  a  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum,  to  work  a  piston 
in  a  cylinder,  had  been  suggested  by  Otto  Goericke,  an  ingenious  Genua 
philosopher,  who  invented  the  air-pump  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  was  subsequently  suggested  bv 
Papin.  The  use  of  a  working-beam  could  not  have  been  unknown.  Never- 
theless, the  judicious  (Combination  of  these  scattered  principles  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  deserve  considerable  credit.  In  fact,  the  mechanism  contrived 
by  Newcomen  rendered  a  machine  which  was  before  altogether  ineffictcit, 
highly  efiicient :  and,  as  observed  by  Tredgold,  such  a  result,  considered  ia  a 
practical  sense,  should  be  more  highly  valued  than  the  fortuitous  disooveiy  of 
a  physical  principle. 
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THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

(SECOND   LECTURE.) 


Hatins  expUiaed  io  a  fonner  lecture  the  conditiona  under  which,  by  sup- 
plying heat  to  water,  it  is  convened  into  ateun,  and,  by  abstracting  heat  from 
■team,  it  may  be  reconverted  into  w&ler,  let  ua  now  consider  the  mechanical 
force  which  is  developed  in  these  phenomena. 


Let  A  B  (dg.  5)  be  a  tube,  or  cylinder,  the  base  of  which  la  equal  to  a 
square  inch,  and  let  a  piston  P  move  in  ii  so  as  to  be  ateam-tight.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  that  under  this  piston  there  is,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  cnbic 
inch  of  water  between  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  tube ; 
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let  the  piston  be  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  W  acting  over  a  puUey,  which 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  piston,  so  as  leave  no 
force  tending  to  keep  the  piston  down,  except  the  force  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  above  it.  Under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  the  piston  being  in 
contact  with  the  water,  and  all  air  being  excluded,  it  will  be  pressed  down  by 
Uie  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  fifteen  pounds,  the 
magnitude  of  the  piston  being  a  square  inch. 

Now  let  the  flame  of  a  lamp  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  the  water 
under  the  piston  having  its  temperature  thereby  gradually  raised,  and  being 
submitted  to  no  pressure  save  that  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  piston,  it  will 
begin  to  be  converted  into  steam  when  it  has  attained  the  temperature  of  212^. 
According  as  it  is  converted  into  steam,  it  will  cause  the  piston  to  ascend  in 
the  tube  until  all  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  If  the  tube  were  constmcted 
of  sufficient  length,  the  piston  then  would  be  found  to  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  seventeen  hundred  inches,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet ;  since, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  water  passing  into  steam  under  the  ordinair 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  undergoes  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  proportion  of 
about  seventeen  hundred  to  one. 

Now  in  this  process,  the  air  above  the  piston,  which  presses  on  it  with  a 
force  equal  to  fifteen  pounds,  has  been  raised  one  hundred  and  forty*two  feet. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that,  by  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  i 
pressure  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  mechanical  force  of  this 
amount  is  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  fifteen  pounds  raised  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  snc- 
tessively,  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  times  fifteen  pounds 
raised  one  foot.  Now,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  times  fifteen  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  therefore  the  force  thus  obtained  is  equal  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  raised  one  foot  high.  This  beiof  ^ 
within  about  110  pounds  of  a  ton,  it  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  that,  bv 
the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  these  circumstances,  a  force  is 
obtained  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  a  ton  weight  a  foot  high. 

The  augmentation  of  volume  which  water  undergoes  in  passing  into  steam 
under  the  pressure  here  supposed,  may  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  horn 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  converted  into  a  cubic  ^ 
foot  of  steam,  very  nearly.    A  cubic  foot  contains  one  thousand  seven  hundred  • 
and  twenty-eight  cubic  inches — which  is  little  different  from  the  propoitioG 
which  steam  bears  to  water,  when  raised  under  the  atmosphoric  pressure. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  an  advantage  to  retain  in  memory  the  following  general 
facts  :— 

1.  A  cubic  inch  of  voater  evaporcUed  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  prtS' 
sure,  is  converted  into  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

2.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  evapm-eUed  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  gwet  & 
mechanical  force  eqiud  to  what  would  raise  about  a  ton  weight  afoot  high.  \ 

Let  us,  again,  suppose  the  piston  P  (fig.  5)  to  be  restored  to  its  original  ^ 
position,  with  the  liquid  water  beneath  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  \ 
the  atmosphere  which  before  pressed  it  down,  let  us  suppose  another  wei^  I 
of  fifteen  pounds  laid  upon  it,  so  that  the  water  below  shall  be  pressed  by  { 
double  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  lamp  were  now  applied,  and  at  | 
the  same  time  a  thermometer  were  immersed  in  the  water,  it  would  be  ibssd  > 
that  the  water  would  not  begin  to  be  converted  into  steam  until  it  attained  the  ( 
temperature  of  about  250^.  The  piston  would  then  begin,  as  before,  to  aaceod,  > 
and  the  water  to  be  gradually  converted  into  vapor.  The  water  being  coat-  | 
pletely  evaporated,  it  would  be  fbund  that  the  piston  would  be  raised  to  a  height  > 
little  more  than  half  its  former  height,  or  72  feet.    The  mechanical  efet. 
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therefore,  thus  obtained,  wUl  be  equivalent  to  double  the  former  weight  raised 
half  the  former  height. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  piston  were  loaded  with  thirty  poundii  in  addition  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  whole  pressure  on  the  water  being  then  three  times  the 
pressure  first  supposed,  the  piston  would  be  raised  to  somewhat  more  than  one 
third  of  its  first  height  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  This  would  give  a 
mechanical  force  equivalent  to  three  times  the  original  weight  raised  a  little 
more  than  one  third  of  the  original  height. 

In  general,  as  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  increased,  the  height  to  which 
the  piston  would  be  raised  by  the  evaporation  of  tha  water  will  be  diminished 
in  a  proportion  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  in  which  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  is  increased.  If  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  converted 
into  steam  under  these  difierent  pressures  were  the  same,  then  the  height  to 
which  the  piston  would  be  raised  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  would  be 
diminished  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
increased ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole  mechanical  force  developed  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  would  remain  exactly  the  same  under  whatever  pres- 
sure the  water  might  be  boiled.  We  shall  explain-  hereafter  the  extent  to 
which  the  variation  of  temperature  in  the  water  and  steam  corresponding  to 
the  variation  of  pressure  modifies  this  law  ;  but,  as  the  effect  of  the  difference 
of  temperatures  is  not  considerable,  it  will  be  convenient  to  register  in  the 
memory  the  following  important  practical  conclusion : — 

A  cubic  inch  of  toater  converted  into  steam  tnU  supply  a  mechanical  force  very 
nearly  equal  to  a  ton  weighf  raised  afoot  high;  and  this  force  will  not  he  subject 
to  considerable  variation^  lohatever  be  the  temperature  or  pressure  at  which  the 
ujoUr  may  be  evaporated. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  brought  the  history  of  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine,  Watt  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had  obtain- 
ed chiefly  by  his  own  experiments,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  just  explained,  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  mechanical  effect  attending  the  evapora- 
tion was  really  rendered  available  by  the  atmospheric  engine ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, extensive  and  injurious  sources  of  waste  existed  in  its  machinery. 

He  perceived  that  the  principal  source  of  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  power 
consisted  in  the  quantity  of  steam  which  was  condensed  at  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  in  heating  the  cylinder  previous  to  the  ascent  of  the  piston.  Yet,  as 
it  was  evident  that  that  ascent  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  cold  cylinder, 
it  was  apparent  that  this  waste  of  power  must  be  inevitable,  unless  some  ex- 
pedient could  be  devised,  by  which  a  vacuum  could  be  maintained  in  the  cylinder^ 
without  cooling  it.  But,  to  produce  such  a  vacuum,  the  steam  must  be  con- 
densed ;  and,  to  condense  the  steam,  its  temperature  must  be  lowered  to  such 
a  point  that  the  vapor  proceeding  from  it  shall  have  no  injurious  pressure  ;  yet,  if 
condensed  steam  be  contained  in  a  cylinder  at  a  high  temperature,  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder,  recover  its  elasticity,  and  resist  the 
descent  of  the  piston. 

Having  reflected  on  these  circumstances,  it  became  apparent  to  Watt,  that 
a  vice  was  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  which  rendered 


a  large  waste  of  power  inevitable ;  this  vice  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  was  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the  elevated  temperature  of  the  cylinder  in  which  th^  condensation  took  place.  ; 
It  followed,  therefore,  either  that  the  steam  must  be  imperfectly  condensed,  or 
that  the  condensation  could  not  take  place  in  the  cylinder.  It  was  in  1765, 
that,  pondering  on  these  circumstances,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  production  of  a  vacuum  cotdd  be  equally  effected,  though  the  place  where 
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the  condensatioa  of  the  steam  took  place  weie  not  the  cylinder  itself.  Hq 
saw,  that  if  a  vessel  in  which  a  vacaum  was  produced  were  put  into  oooniQiu- 
cation  with  another  containing  an  elastic  fluid,  the  elastic  flu^  woidd  niah  into 
the  vacuum,  and  diffuse  itself  through  the  two  vessels ;  but  if,  on  mshing  into 
such  vacuum,  this  elastic  fluid,  being  vapor,  were  there  condensed,  or  reatored 
to  the  liquid  form,  that  then  the  space  withki  the  two  vessels  would  be  eqoslly 
rendered  a  vacuum ;  that,  under  such  circumstances,  one  of  the  vessels  migbt 
be  maintained  at  any  temperature,  however  high,  while  the  other  might  be  kept 
at  any  temperature,  however  low.  This  felicitous  coneeptum  formed  the  fint 
step  in  that  splendid  career  of  invention^  and  discovery  which  has  coaf(»red 
immortality  on  die  name  of  Watt.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  moment  the  idea 
of  separate  condensation  occurred  to  him — that  is,  of  condensing,  in  one  vesael 
kept  cold,  the  steam  coming  fix^m  another  vessel  kept  hot — ail  the  details  of 
his  improved  engine  rushed  into  his  mind  in  such  rapid  succession,  that,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  day,  his  invention  was  so  complete  th«t  he  proceeded  to  siibiim  it 
to  experiment. 

To  explain  the.first  conception  of  this  memocable  invention ;  let  a  tiibe  or 
pipe,  S  (fig.  6),  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  bottmn  of  the  cylindsr  A  fi 

Pig.  e. 
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to  a  vessel,  C,  having  a  stop-eock^  D,  by  which  the  communication  betwecs 
the  cylinder  and  the  vessel  C  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  If  v« 
suppose  the  piston  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  space  below  it  filled 
with  steam,  the  cylinder  and  steam  being  at  the  usual  temperature,  while  tl^e 
vessel  C  is  a  vacuum,  and  maintained  at  a  low  temperature.  Then,  on  openifiS 
the  cock  D,  the  steam  will  rush  from  the  cylinder  A  B  througlt  the  tube  S, 
and,  passing  into  the  cold  vessel  C,  will  be  condensed  by  contact  with  its  cold 
sides.  This  process  of  condensation  will  be  rendered  instantaneoiM  if  a  jet 
of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  play  in  the  vessel  C.  When  the  steam  thus  rueliiai 
into  G,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  space  in  the  cylinder  A  B  becomei  » 
vacuum,  then  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  unobstructed,  the  pistoa 
will  descend  with  the  force  due  to  the  excess  of  the  j>ressure  of  the  atmospben 
above  the  friction.  .When  it  has  descended,  suppose  the  atop-coek  D  ctooed, 
and  steam  admitted  from  the  boiler  through  a  proper  cock  or  valve  below  the 
piston,  the  cylinder  and  piston  being  still  at  the  same  temperature  as  bedMO. 
The  steam  on  entering  the  cylinder,  not  being  exposed  tQ  contact  with  aqr 
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sarfftce  bdow  its  own  temperature,  will  not  be  condensed,  and  therefore  will 

immediately  cause  the  piston  to  rise,  and  the  piston  will  have  attained  the^top 

•f  the  cylinder  when  as  much  steam  shall  have  been  supplied  by  the  boiler  as 

!  will  fill  the  cylinder.     When  this  has  taken  place,  suppose  the  communication 

I  with  the  boiler  cut  off,  and  the  cock  D  once  more  opened ;  the  steam  will 

I  agaiu  rush  through  the  pipe  S  into  the  vessel  C,  where  encountering  the  cold 

I  Burface  and  the  jet  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  condensed,  and  the  vacuum,  as  be- 

<  fore,  will  be  produced  in  the  cylinder  A  B  ;  that  cylinder  still  maintaining  its 

I  temperature,  the  piston  will  again  descend,  and  so  the  process  may  be  continued. 

Haviug  carried  the  invention  to  this  point.  Watt  saw  that  the  vessel  C  would 

gradually  become  heated  by  the  steam  .which  would  be  continually  condensed 

in  it.    To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  constant  jet  of  cold  water,  he 

proposed  to  keep  the  vessel  C  submerged  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  from  which 

a  pipe  should  conduct  a  jet  to  play  within  the  vessel,  so  as  to  condense  the 

steam  as  it  would  pass  from  the  cylinder. 

But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide.  The  cold  water  admitted  through .  the  jet  to  condense  the  steam, 
mixed  with  the  condensed  steam  itself,  would  gradually  collect  in  the  vessel 
C,  and  at  length  choke  it.  To  prevent  this,  Watt  proposed  to  put  the  vessel 
C  in  communication  with  a  pump  F,  which  might  be  wrought  by  the  engine 
itself,  and  by  which  the  water,  which  would  coUect  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
C,  would  be  constantly  drawn  off.  This  pump  would  be  evidently  rendered 
the  more  necessary,  since  more  or  less  atmospheric  air,  always  combined  with 
water  in  its  common  state,  would  enter  the  vessel  C  by  the  condensing  jet. 
This  air  would  be  disengaged  in  the  vessel  C  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  con- 
densed therein ;  and  it  would  rise  through  the  tube  S,  and  vitiate  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder ;  an  effect  which  would  be  rendered  the  more  injurious,  inas- 
much as,  unlike  steam,  this  elastic  fluid  would  be  incapable  of  being  condensed 
by  cold.  The  pump  P,  therefore,  by  which  Watt  proposed  to  draw  off  the 
water  from  the  vessel  C,  might  also  be  made  to  draw  off  the  air,  or  the  princi- 
pal part  of  it. 

The  vessel  C  was  subsequently  called  a  condenser ;  and,  from  the.  circum- 
atahces  just  adverted  to,  the  pump  F  has  been  called  the  air-pun^. 

These — ^namely,  the  cylinder,  the  condenser,  and  the  air-pump— were  the 
three  principal  parts  in  the  invention,  as  it  flrst  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Watt — and  even  before  it  was  reduced  to  a  model,  or  submitted  to  experiment. 
But,  in  addition  tq  these,  other  two  improvements  offered  themselves  in  the 
very  first  stage  of  its  progress. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  piston  was  maintained  steam-tight  in  the 
cylinder  by  supplying  a  stream  of  cold  water  above  it,  by  which  the  small 
interstices  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  would  be  stopped.  It  is  evident 
that  the  effect  of  this  water  as  the  piston  descended  would  be  to  cool  the  cyl- 
inder, besides  which  any  portion  of  it  which  might  pass  between  the  piston 
and  cylinder  and  which  would  pass  below  the  piston,  would  boil  the  moment 
it  would  fall  into  the  cylinder,  which  itself  would  be  maintained  at  the  boiling 
temperature.  This  water,  therefore,  would  produce  steam,  the  pressure  of 
which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

Watt  perceived,  that  even  though  tma  inconvenience  were  removed  by  the 
ise  of  oil  or  tallow  upon  the  piston,  still,  that  as  the  piston  would  descend  in 
he.  cylinder,  the  cold  atmosphere  would  follow  it ;  and  would,  to  a  certain 
atent,  lower  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  next  ascent  of  the  pia- 
on,  this  temperature  would  have  to  be  again  raised  to  212^  by  &e  steam 
:oming  from  the  boiler,  and  would  entail  upon  die  machine  a  proportionate 
vaste  of  power. 


^^^^^^^^%^ 
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If  the  atmosphere  of  the  engine-honse  could  be  kept  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiliog  water,  this  inconvenience  would  be  removed.  The  pisUm  would 
then  be  pressed  down  by  air  as  hot  as  the  steam  to  be  subsequently  tntrodoced 
into  it.  On  further  consideration,  however,  it  occurred  to  Watt  that  it  would 
be  still  more  advantageous  if  the  cylinder  itself  could  be  worked  in  an  at« 
mosphere  of  steam,  having  only  the  same  pressure  as  the  atmosphere.  Such 
steam  would  press  the  piston  down  as  effectually  as  the  air  would ;  and  it  would 
have  the  further  advantage  over  air,  that  if  any  portion  of  it  leaked  thioogh  be- 
tween the  piston  and  cylinder,  it  would  be  condensed,  which  could  not  be  the 
the  case  with  atmospheric  air.  He  therefore  determined  on  surrounding  the 
cylinder  by  an  external  casing,  the  space  between  which  and  the  cylinder  he 
proposed  to  be  filled  with  steam  supplied  from  the  boiler.  The  cylinder  would 
thus  be  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  external  air, 
and  the  vessel  so  enclosing  it  would  only  require  to  be  a  litde  larger  than  the 
cylinder,  and  to  have  a  close  cover  at  me  top,  the  centre  of  which  might  be 
perforated  with  a  hole  to  admit  the  rod  of  the  piston  to  pass  through,  the  rod 
being  made  smooth,  and  so  fitted  to  the  perforation  that  no  steam  should  escape 
between  them.  This  method  would  be  attended  also  with  the  advantage  oi 
keeping  the  cylinder  and  piston  always  heated,  not  only  inside  but  outside ; 
and  Watt  saw  that  it  would  be  further  advantageous  to  employ  the  pressore  of 
steam  to  drive  the  piston  in  its  descent  instead  of  the  atmosphere,  as  its  inten- 
sity or  force  would  be  much  more  manageable  ;  for,  by  increasing  or  diannish- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  steam  in  which  the  cylinder  was  enclosed,  its  pressure  might 
be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  might  be  made  to  urge  the  piston  with  any  force 
that  might  be  required.  The  power  of  the  engine  would  therefore  be  completelj 
under  control,  and  independent  of  all  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  a  step  which  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  machine,  and 
which  rendered  it  a  steak-engine  instead  of  an  atuospheric  enotnx.  Not 
only  was  the  vacuum  below  the  piston  no>v  produced  by  the  property  of  steam, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  reconverted  into  water  by  cold ;  but  the  pressure  whick 
urged  the  piston  into  this  vacuum  was  due  to  the  elasticity  of  steam. 

The  external  cylinder,  within  which  the  working  cylinder  was  enclosed,  was 
called  THE  jacket,  and  is  still  very  generally  used. 

The  first  experiment  in  which  Watt  attempted  to  realize,  on  a  small  scale, 
his  conceptions,  was  made  in  the  following  manner.    The  cylinder  of  the  engine 
was  represented  by  a  brass  S3nringe,  A  B  (fig.  7),  an  inch  and  a  third  in  diameter, 
and  ten  inches  in  length,  to  which  a  top  and  a  bottom  of  tin  plate  was  fitted. 
Steam  was  conveyed  by  a  pipe,  S,  from  a  small  boiler  into  the  lower  end  of 
this  syringe,  a  communication  being  made  with  the  upper  end  of  the  syrioge 
by  a  branch  pipe;  D.     For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  experiment,  it  w» 
found  desirable  to  invert  the  position  of  the  c3rlinder,  so  that  the  steam  sboold 
press  the  piston  P  upward  instead  of  downward.     The  piston-rod  R  therefore 
was  presented  downward.     An  eduction  pipe,  j^,  was  also  inserted  in  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  which  was  carried  to  the  condenser.     The  piston-rod  was 
made  hollow,  or  rather  a  hole  was  drilled  longitudinally  through  it,  and  a  raht 
was  fitted  at  its  lower  end,  to  carry  off*  the  water  produced  by  the  steam,  whick 
would  be  condensed  in  the  cylinder  in  the  commencement  of  the  prDces. 
The  condenser  used  in  this  experiment  operated  without  injection,  the  stean 
being  condensed  by  the  contact  of  cold  surfaces.     It  consisted  of  two  thk 
pipes,  F  6,  of  tin,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  sixth  of  an  iock  m 
diameter,  standing  beside  each  other  perpendicularly,  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  the  eduction  pipe,  which  was  provided  with  a  valve  opening  op- 
ward.    At  the  bottom  these  two  pipes  communicated  with  another  tube,  f,  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  a  horizontal  pipe,  having  in  it  a  valve,  M,  opes* 
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ing  toward  I,  fitted  with  a  piston  K,  which  served  the  office  of  the  air-pump, 
being  worked  by  the  band.  This  piston,  K,  had  valves  in  its  opening  upward. 
These  coDdensing  pipes  and  air-pump  were  immersed  in  a  small  cistern,  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  steam  waa  conveyed  by  the  steam-pipe  iS  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  a  communication  between  the  lop  and  bottom  (rf*  the  cylinder  , 
being  occasionally  opened  by  a  cook,  C,  placed  in  the  branch  pipe.  The 
eduction  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser  also  had  a  cock,  L,  by  which  iho  com-  '. 
munication  between  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser  might  be  opened 
and  closed  at  pleasure.  In  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  cock  N 
admitting  steam  fnHn  the  boiler,  and  the  cock  L  opening  a  commiinicatiou  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  condenser,  and  the  cock  C  opening  a  communica- 
tion between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  being  aU  open,  steam  rushed 
from  the  boiler,  passing  through  all  the  pipes,  and  filling  the  cylinder, 
current  of  mixed  air  and  steam  waa  thus  produced  through  the  eduction 
£,  through  the  condensing  pipes  F  and  G,  and  through  the  aii-pump  I,  wlilch 
issued  from  the  valve  H  in  the  eduction  pipe,  and  from  the  valve  in  the  air- 
pump  piaton,  ^1  of  which  opened  upward.  The  steam  also  in  the  cylindei 
passed  through  the  hole  drilled  in  the  piaton-rod,  and  escaped,  mixed  with  aiir 
through  the  valve  in  the  lower  end  of  that  rod.  This  process  was  continued 
until  all  the. air  in  the  cylinder,  pipes,  and  condenser,  was  blown  out,  and  all 
these  spiuses  filled  with  pure  steam.  The  cocks  L,  C,  and  N,  wera  then  closedr 
and  the  atmoopheiic  pressure  closed  the  valve  H  and^e  valves  in  the  air-pump 
piston.  The  cold  sor&ces  condensing  the  steam  in  the  pipes  F  and  O,  and  in 
ihe  lower  part  <d  ihe  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  produced  in  these  spaces.  Th» 
;ock  C  being  now  closed,  and  the  cocks  L  and  N  being  open,  the  steam  in 
he  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  rushed  through  ihe  pipe  £  into  the  condenser, 
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where  it  was  reduced  to  water,  so  that  a  vacuum  was  lefl  Id  the  upper  put  of 
the  cylinder.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  passing  below  the  piston,  pressed  it 
upward  with  such  force,  that  it  lifted  a  weight  of  eighteen  pounds  hong  from 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cocks  L  and  N  were  closed,  and  the  cock  C  opened.  All  communicatkm 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  boilmr^  as.  well  as-between  the  cylinder  and  the 
condenser,  were  now  cut  off,  and  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  sircidated  freely 
above  and  below  the  piston,  by  means  of  the  open  tube  D.  The  piston,  being 
subject  to  equal  forces  upward  and  downward,  would  therefore  descend  by  its 
own  weight,  and  would  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  air-pump 
piston  meanwhile  being  drawn  up,  the  air  and  the  condensed  steam  in  the 
tubes  F  and  6  were  drawn  into  the  air-pump  I,  through  the  open  hoiizontal 
tube  at  the  bottom.  Its  return  was  stopped  by  the  valve  M.  By  another 
stroke  of  the  air-pump,  this  water  and  air  were  drawn  out  through  valves  ia 
the  piston,  which  opened  upward.  The  cock  C  was  now  closed,  and  the 
cocks  L  and  N  opened,  preparatory  to  another  stroke  of  the  piston.  The 
steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  rushed,  as  before,  into  the  tubes  F  and 
G,  and  was  condensed  by  their  cold  surfaces,  while  steam  from  the  boiler 
coming  through  the  pipe  S,  pressed  the  piston  upward.  The  piston  again 
ascended  with  the  same  force  as  before,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  process 
was  continually  repeated. 

The  quantity  of  steam  expended  in  this  experimental  model  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  a  given  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  was  inferred  from  the  quanti^ 
of  water  evaporated  in  the  boiler ;  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  weight  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  contii- 
vance  was  proved  to  affect  the  economy  of  steam,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  such  a  model  could  have  permitted.  A  larger  model  was  next  con- 
structed, having  an  outer  cylinder,  or  steam  case,  surrounding  the  working 
cylinder,  and  the  experiments  made  with  it  fully^reahzed  Watt's  expectations, 
and  left  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  attend  his  invention. 
The  weights  raised  by  the  piston  proved  that  the  vacuum  in  die  cylinder  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  was  almost  perfect ;  and  he  found  that  when  he 
used  water  in  the  boiler  which  by  long  boiling  had  been  well  cleared  of  air, 
the  weight  raised  was  not  much  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  prossnre 
of  the  steam  upon  the  piston.  In  this  large  model,  the  cylinder  was  placed 
in  the  usual  position,  with  a  working  lever  and  other  apparatus  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  atmospheric  engine. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765^  Watt  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  thil^  he  arrived  at  these  great  discoveries.  The  expeii- 
mental  modds  just  described,  by  which  his  invention  was  first  reduced  to  a 
rude  practical  test,  were  fitted  up  at  a  place  called  Delft  house,  in  Glasgow. 
It  will  doubtless  at  the  first  view,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  improvemeaii 
of  such  obvious  importance  in  the  economy  of  steam  power,  and  capable  of 
being  verified  by  tests  so  sin^ile,  wero  not  immediately  adopted  wherever  at- 
mospheric engines  were  used.  At  the  time,  however,  referred  to,  Watt  was 
an  obscuro  artisan,  in  a  provincial  town,  not  then  arrived  at  the  eelebntj  to 
which  it  has  since  attained,  and  the  facilities  by  which  inventions  and  imqnoiv- 
ments  became  public  were  much  less  than  they  have  since  become.  It  shonid 
also  be  considered  that  all  great  and  sudden  advances  in  the  useful  arts  are 
necessarily  opposed  by  the  existing  interests  with  which  their  effects  axe  in 
conflict.  From  these  causes  of  opposition,  accompanied  with  the  usual  in^^^iaff» 
of  prejudice  and  envy,  Watt  was  not  exempt,  and  was  not  thereforo  likely  sud- 
denly to  revdutionize  the- arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by  *ti»pi*^ffg 
the  moving  powers  employed  in  them,  and  substituting  an  engine,  the  efficacy 
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and  power  of  which  depended  mainly  on  physical  principles,  then  altogether 
new  and  but  imperfectly  understoqd. 

Not  having  the  command  of  capital,  and  finding  it  impracticable  to  inspire 

those  who  had,  with  the  same  confidence  in  the  advantages  of  his  invention 

which  he  himself  felt,  he  was  unable  to  take  any  step  toward  the  construction 

of  cfngines  on  a  large  scale.     Soon  after  this,  h.e  gave  up  his  shop  in  Glasgow, 

and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  a  civil  engineer.     In  this  capacity  he 

was  engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  Clyde,  and  furnished  an  elaborate 

and  valuable  report  upon  its  projected  improvements.     He  was  also  engaged 

in  making  a  plan  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  Monkland  Colliery 

was  intended  to  be  carried  to  Glasgow^  and  in  superintending  the  execution 

of  that  work.     Besides  these,  several  other  engineering  enterprises  occupied 

his  attention,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  navigable  canal  across  the 

isthmus  of  Crinan,  afterward  completed  by  Rennie ;  improvements  proposed 

in  the  ports  of  Ayr,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock ;  the  construction  of  the  bridges 

at  Hamilton,  and  at  Rutherglen ;  and  the  survey  of  the  country  through  which 

the  celebrated  Caledonian  canal  was  intended  to  be  carried. 

*'  If,  forgetful  of  my  duties  as  the  organ  of  this  academy,"  says  M.  Arago 
(whose  eloquent  observations  on  the  delays  of  this  great  invention,  addressed 
to  the  assembled  meml>ers  of  the  Nationid  Institute  of  France,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  quote),  **  I  could  think  of  making  you  smile,  rather  than  expressing 
useful  truths,  I  would  find  here  matter  for  a  ludicrous  contrast.     I  would  call 
[  to  your  recc^ection  the  authors,  who  at  our  weekly  sittings  demand  with  all 
[  their  might  and  main  (d  cor  et  d  cris)  an  opportunity  to  communicate  some 
I  little  reautrk — some  small  reflection — ^some  tnfling  note,  conceived  and  written 
*  the  night  before ;  I  would  represent  them  to  you  pursing  their  fate,  when  ac- 
cording to  your  rules,  the  reading  of  theij  communication  is  postponed  to  the 
next  meeting,  although  during  this  cruel  week,  they  are  assured  that  their  im- 
portant communication  is  deposited  in  our  archives  in  a  sealed  packet.     On 
the  other  hand^  I  would  point  out  to  you  the  creator  of  a  machine,  destined  to 
form  aa  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  undergoing  patiently  and  without 
murmur,  the  stupid  contempt  of  capitalists— conscious  of  his  exalted  genius, 
yet  stooping  for  eight  years  to  the  common  labor  of  laying  down  plans,  taking 
levels,  and  all  the  tedious  calculations  connected  with  the  routine  of  common 
engineering.     While  in  this  conduct  you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  serenity, 
the  iD#deration,  and  the  true  modesty  of  his  character,  yet  such  indifference, 
however  nobly  may  have  been  its  causes,  has  something  in  it  not  altogether 
blameless.     It  is  not  without  reason  that  society  visits  with  severe  reprobation 
those  wlio  withdraw  gold  from  circulation  and  hoard  it  in  their  coffers.     Is  he 
less  culpable  who  deprives  his  country,  his  fellow-citizens,  his  age,  of  treasures 
a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  the  produce  of  the  mine  ;  who  keeps  to 
himself  his  immortal  inventions,  sources  of  the  most  noble  and  purest  enjoyment 
of  the  mind,  who  abstains  from  conferring  upon  labor  those  powers,  by  which 
would  be  nuiltiplied  in  an  infinite  proportion  the  products  of  industry,  and  by 
which,  with  advantage  to  civilization  and  human  nature,  he  would  smooth  away 
Lhe  inequalities  of  the  conditions  of  man."* 

Although  Watt  was  thus  attracted  by  pursuits  foreign  to  his  recent  investiga- 
lioos  respecting  the  improvement  of  steam  power,  he  never  lost  sight  of  that 
>bject.  It  was  not  undl  the  year  1768,  three  years  after  his  great  discoveries, 
hat  any  step  was  taken  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  into  effect  on  a  large  scale. 
\x  that  (ime  his  friends  brought  him  into  conununication  with Dr.Roebuck, the 
)roprieCor  of  the  Caxron  Iron  Works,  who  rented  extensive  coal  works  at  Kin- 
leal  from  the  duchess  of  Hamilton.    Watt  was  first  employed  by  Roebuck  as 

*  Bloge,  p.  308. 
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a  civil  engineer ;  but  when  be  made  known  to  him  the  iidprorements  he  bad 
projected  in  the  steam-engine,  Roebuck  proposed  to  take  out  a  patent  for  an 
engine  on  the  principle  of  the  model  which  had  been  fitted  up  at  Delft  boose, 
and  to  join  Watt  in  a  partnership,  for  the  construction  of  such  engines.  Sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of  Roebuck,  sod  from 
his  command  of  capital,  Watt  agreed  to  ceide  to  him  two  thirds  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  invention.  A  patent  was  accordingly  taken  ont  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  1769,  nearly  four  years  after  the  invention  had  been  completed; 
and  an  experimental  engine  on  a  large  scale  was  constructed  by  him,  and  fitted 
up  at  Kinneal  house.  In  the  first  trial  this  machine  more  than  fuHHted  Watt's 
anticipations.  Its  success  was  complete.  In  the  practical  detaib  of  its  cod- 
struction,  however,  some  difficulties  were  still  encountered,  the  greatest  of 
which  consisted  in  packing  the  piston,  so  as  to  be  steam-tight.  The  principle 
of  the  new  engine  did  not  admit  of  water  being  kept  upon  the  piston,  to  prevent 
leakage,  as  in  the  old  engines  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  his  cylmden 
much  more  accurately  bored,  and  more  truly  cylindrical,  and  to  try  a  great 
variety  of  soft  substances  for  packing  the  piston,  which  would  make  it  eteam- 
tight  without  great  friction,  and  maintain  it  so  in  a  situation  p^ectly  diy,  and 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

While  Watt  was  endeavoring  to  orercome  these  and  other  difficokies,  in 
the  construction  of  the  machine,  his  partner.  Dr.  Roebuck,  became  embar- 
rassed, by  the  failure  of  his  undertaking  in  the  Borrowstowness  coal  and  sak 
works  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  means  of  prosecuting  widi  the  neces- 
sary vigor  the  projected  manufacture  of  the  new  engines. 

The  important  results  of  Watt's  labors  having  happily  at  this  time  become 
more  publicly  known,  Mr.  Matthew  Boulton,  whose  establishment  at  Sobo, 
near  Birmingham,  was  at  that  time  the  most  complete  manufactory  for  metal- 
work  in  England,  and  conducted  with  unexampled  enterprise  and  spirit,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  Dr.  Roebuck's  interest  in  the  patent.  This  arrangeoeDt 
was  efiected  in  the  year  1773,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Watt  remoredto 
Soho,  where  a  portion  of  the  establishment  was  allotted  to  him,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  foundry,  and  other  works  necessary  to  realize  his  inventions  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  patent  which  had  been  granted  in  1769  was  limited  to  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and  would  consequently  expire  about  the  year  1783.  Fim 
the  small  progress  which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  construction  of  engioei 
upon  the  new  principle,  and  from  the  many  difficulties  still  to  be  enconntered, 
and  the  large  expenditure  of  capital  which  must  obviously  be  incurred  before 
any  return  could  be  obtained,  it  was  apparent  that,  unless  an  extension  of  tbe 
patent-right  could  bo  obtained,  Boulton  and  Watt  could  never  expect  any  ad- 
vantage adequate  to  the  risk  of  their  great  enterprise.  In  the  year  1774  ao 
application  was  accordingly  made  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  patent, 
which  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Bodton,  aad 
others,  as  to  the  merits  and  probable  utility  of  the  invention.  An  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  in  1775,  extending  the  term  of  the  patent  until  the  year  1800. 

Thus  protected  and  supported.  Watt  now  directed  the  whxAe  vigor  of  his 
mind  to  perfect  the  practiced  details  of  his  invention ;  and  the  result  was  the 
construction,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  engine  which  has  since  been  caHed  his 
Single  acting  Steam-Enoinb. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  varioos 
application  of  steam  power  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  at  the  time  to  which 
our  narrative  has  now  reached,  the  steam-engine  had  never  been  employed  for 
any  other  purpose,  save  that  of  raising  water  by  working  pumps.  The  mom, 
therefore,  which  was  required  was  merely  an  upwa^  fiirce,  sock  as  was  as- 
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cessaiy  to  slente  tlie  piston  of  a  pump,  loftdod  with  the  column  of  water  which 
it  taised.  The  following,  then,  ia  a  descripuon  or  the  improved  eugioe  of  Wait, 
bjr  which  such  work  waa  proposed  to  be  performed : — 


In  the  cylinder  represented  at  C  (fig.  B),  the  piston  P  moves  Bleam-lighc. 
It  is  cloaed  al  the  top,  and  the  piston-rod,  being  accurately  turned,  runs  ia  a 
8le»m-tight  collar  B,  furnished  with  a  stulGag-box,  and  ia  constantly  lubricated 
with  melted  tallow.  A  funnel  is  serened  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  through 
which,  by  opening  a  stop-cock,  melted  tallow  is  permitted  from  time  u>  time  to 
fall  uport  tfie  piston  within  iHe  cylinder,  so  as  to  lubricate  it,  and  keep  it  steam- 
light.      Xwo  boxes,  A  A,  called  the  upper  and'  lower  steam-bozes,  contain 
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valres  by  which  steam  from  the  boiler  may  be  admitted  and  witfadimwii.  These 
steam-boxes  are  connected  by  a  tube  of  communicatian  T,  and  they  coBummi- 
cate  with  the  cylinder  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  short  tabee  repreaeated  in  the 
figure.  The  upper  steam-box  A  contains  one  valre,  by  which  a  commnnimtion 
with  the  boiler  may  be  opened  or  cloeed  at  pleasure.  The  lower  vahre-box 
contains  two  valves.  The  lower  valve  I  communicates  with  the  tube  T\  lead- 
ing to  the  condenser  D,  which  being  opened  or  closed,  a  conuDunication  is 
made  or  cut  off  at  pleasure,  between  the  cylinder  C  and  the  condenser  D.  A  « 
second  valve,  or  upper  valve  H,  which  is  represented  closed  in  the  figure,  may 
be  opened  so  as  to  make  a  free  communication  between  the  cyliiider  C  amid  the 
tube  T,  and  by  that  means  between  the  cylinder  C,  below  the  piston,  and  the 
space  above  the  piston.  The  condenser  D  is  submerged  in  a  cistern  of  cM 
water.  At  the  side  there  enters  it  a  tube,  £,  governed  by  a  cock,  which,  being 
opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent,  a  jet  of  cold  water  may  be  allowed  to 
play  in  the  condenser,  and  may  be  regulated  or  stopped  at  pleasoxe.  This  jst, 
when  playing,  throws  the  water  upward  in  the  condenser  toward  the  month  of 
the  tube  T^  as  water  issues  from  the  nose  of  a  watering-pot.  The  tube  S  jmo- 
ceeds  from  the  boiler,  and  terminates  in  the  steam-box  A,  so  that  the  steam 
supplied  from  the  boiler  constantly  fills  that  box.  The  valve  G  is  governed  by 
levers,  whose  pivots  are  attached  to  the  framing  of  the  engine,  and  is  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  lever  Gr^.  The  valve  G,  when 
open,  will  therefore  allow  steam  to  pass  from  the  boiler  through  the  short  tnbe 
to  the  top  of  the  piston,  and  this  steam  will  also  fill  the  tulA  T.  If  the  lower 
valve  H  be  closed,  its  circulation  beyond  that  point  will  be  stopped  ;  but  if  the 
valve  H  be  open,  the  valve  1  being  closed,  then  the  steam  will  circulate  eqnaDy 
in  the  cylinder,  above  and  below  2ie  piston.  If  the  valve  I  be  open,  then  steam 
will  rush  through  the  tube  T'  into  the  condenser ;  but  this  escape  of  the  steam 
will  be  stopped,  if  the  valve  I  be  closed.  The  valve  H  is  worked  by  the  lerer 
H^  and  the  valve  I  by  the  lever  V, 

The  valve  G  is  called  the  upper  steam-valve,  H  the  lower  steam-valve,  I  the 
exhausting  valve,  and  £  the  condensing  valve. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  D  proceeds  a  tube  leading  to  the  airpnipt 
which  is  also  submerged  in  the  cistern  of  cold  water.  In  this  tnbe  is  a  valve 
M,  which  opens  outward  from  the  condenser  toward  the  air-pun^).  In  the  pis- 
ton of  the  air-pump  N,  is  a  valve  which  opens  upward.    The  piston-rod  Q  of 


the  air-pump  is  attached  to  a  beam  of  wood  called  a  plug-frame,  which  is 
nected  with  the  working-beam  by  a  flexible  chain  playing  on  the  small  ,arcli- 
head  immediately  over  the  air-pump.  From  the  top  of  the  air-puns^  baird 
above  the  piston  proceeds  a  pipe  or  passage  leading  to  a  small  cistemB  called 
the  hot- well.  The  pipe  which  leads  to  this  well  is  supplied  with  a  valve,  K, 
which  opens  outward  from  the  air-pump  barrel  toward  the  weU.  From  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  the  valve  M  admits  the  flow  of  water  bom  the  con- 
denser toward  the  air-pump,  but  prevents  its  return  ;  and,  in  like  maimer,  the 
valve  K  admits  the  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  air-pomp  baird 
into  the  hot-well  B,  but  obstructs  its  return. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  these  valves  should  be  worked  in  order  to  meve 
the  piston  upward  and  downward  with  the  necessary  force.  It  is,  in  the  fint 
place,  necessary  that  all  the  air  which  fills  the  cylinder,  the  tubes,  nod  the  con- 
denser, shall  be  expelled.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  opes  ii 
once  the  three  valves,  G,  H,  and  I.  The  steam  then  rushing  fton  ikb  boiler 
through  the  steam-pipe  S,  and  the  open  valve  G  will  pass  into  the  cyhader 
above  the  piston,  will  fill  the  tube  T,  pass  through  the  lower  steam-valve  H, 
will  fill  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston,  and  will  pass  through  the  open  valre 
I  into  the  condenser.     If  the  valve  £  be  closed  so  that  no  jet  shall  play  in  tke 
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I  condenser,  tbe  steam  rusliiiig  into  it  will  be  partially  condensed  by  the  cold 

I  sarfaces  to  which  it  will  be  exposed  ;  but  if  the  boiler  supply  it  through  the 

I  pipe  S  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  will  rush  with  violence  through  the  cylinder 

I  and  all  the  passages,  and  its  pressure  in  the  condenser  D,  combined  with  that 

of  the  heated  air  with  which  it  is  mixed,  will  open  the  valve  M,  and  it  will 

msh  through,  mixed  with  the  air,  into  the  aii^pump  barrel  N.     It  will  press  the 

valves  in  the  air-pump  piston  upward,  and,  opening  them,  will  rush  through, 

and  will  collect  in  the  air-pump  barrel  above  the  piston.     It  will  then,  by  its 

pressure,  open  the  valve  K,  and  will  escape  into  the  cistern  B. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  steam  which  mixed  with  the  air  fills  the  cytin- 
der,  condenser,  and  air-pumps,  will  be  only  partially  condensed  in  the  last  two, 
and  it  will  escape,  mixed  with  the  air,  through  the  valve  K ;  and  this  process 
will  continue  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  which  at  first  filled  the  cylinder, 
tubes,  condenser,  and  air-pump  barrel,  shall  be  expelled  through  the  valve  K, 
and  these  various  spaces  shall  be  filled  with  pure  steam.  When  that  has  hap- 
pened, let  us  suppose  all  the  valves  closed.  In  closing  the  valve  I,  the  flow 
of  steam  to  the  condenser  will  be  stopped,  and  the  steam  contained  in  it  will 
speedily  be  condensed  by  the  cold  surface  of  the  condenser,  so  that  a  vacuum 
will  be  produced  in  the  condenser,  the  eondensed  steam  falling  in  the  form  of 
water  to  the  bottom.  In  like  manner,  and  for  Uke  reasons,  a  vacuum  wiU  be 
produced  in  the  air-pumpi.  The  valve  M,  and  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  pis- 
ton, will  be  closed  l^  their  own  weight. 

By  this  process,  which  is  called  blowing  through,  die  atmospheric  air,  and 
other  permanent  gases,  which  filled  the  cylinder,  tubes,  condenser,  and  air- 
pump,  are  expelled,  and  these  spaces  will  be  a  vacuum.  The  engine  is  then 
prepared  to  be  started,  which  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  The  upper 
steam-valve  6  is  opened,  and  steam  allowed  to  flow  from  the  boiler  through 
the  passage  leading  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  This  steam  cannot  pass  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  since  the  lower  steam-valve  H  is  closed.  The  space 
in  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  being  therefore  a  vacuum,  and  the  steam  press- 
ing above  it,  the  piston  will  be  [Hressed  downward  with  a  corresponding  force. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam-valve  6  must  be 
closed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valve  H  opened.  The  valve  I  leading  to  the 
condenser  being  also  closed,  the  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  above  the  pis- 
ton is  now  admitted  to  circulate  through  the  open  valve  H  below  the  piston,  so 
hat  the  piston  is  pressed  equally  upward  and  downward  by  steam,  and  there 
a  no  force  to  resist  its  movement,  save  its  fiiction  with  me  cylinder.  The 
weight  ef  the  pump-rods  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  being  more  than 
equivalent  to  overcome  this,  the  piston  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
lushes  befott  it  the  steam  which  is  drawn  through  the  tube  T,  and  the  open 
ulve  H,  and  passes  into  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston. 

When  the  piston  has  thus  arrived  once  more  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  let 
be  valve  H  be  closed,  and  at  the  same,  time  the  valves  G  and  I  opened,  and 
le  condensing-cock  £  also  opened,  so  as  to  admit  the  jet  to  play  in  the  con- 
enser.  The  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston,  will  now  rush 
kioagh  the  open  valve  I  into  the  condenser  which  has  been  hitherto  a  vacuum, 
ad  there  encountering  the  jet,  will  he  instantly  converted  into  water,  and  a 
tixtnre  of  condensed  steam  and  injected  water  will  collect  In  the  bottom  of  the 
>nden8er.  At  the  same  time,  the  steam  proceeding  from  the  boiler  by  the 
eam-pipe  8  to  the  upper  steam-box  A,  will  pass  through  the  open  steam-valve 
to  the  top  of  the  piston,  but  cannot  pass  below  it  because  of  the  lower 
eam-valve  H  being  closed.  The  piston,  thus  acted  upon  above  by  the  pres- 
re  of  the  steam,  and  the  space  in  the  cylinder  below  it  being  a  vacuum,  its 
»^rnw«rd  motion  is  resisted  by  no  force  but  the  friction,  and  it  is  therefore 
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driren  to  ths  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Dnriop  its  descent,  the  tsItm  G,  I,  ud 
E,  remain  open.  At  lb«  moment  it  arrivea  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyliadn,  ill 
these  three  valves  aie  closed,  and  the  ralve  M  opened.  The  steun  wUd 
fills  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  is  now  permitted  to  circolate  below  it,  bjihe 
open  valve  H  and  the  piston  being  consequently  pressed  eqnally  npwiid  tod 
downward,  will  be  drawn  upward  as  before  by  the  preponderance  of  ihe  pomp- 
rods  Ht  ihe  opposite  end  of  the  beam.  The  weight  of  these  rods  most  iIh  be 
sufficiently  great  to  draw  the  air-pump  piston  N  upward.  As  this  piston  ntei 
in  the  air-pump,  it  leaves  a  vacuum  below  it,  into  which  the  water  ud  tic  col- 
lected in  the  condenser  will  be  drawn  through  the  valve  M,  which  opens  om- 
ward.  When  the  air-pump  piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  ihe  barrel,  which 
it  will  do  at  the  same  time  that  the  steam-piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  ihs  cd- 
inder,  the  water  and  the  chief  part  of  the  sir  or  other  fiuids  which  miy  bin 
been  in  the  condenser,  will  be  drawn  into  the  barrel  of  the  air-ptunp,  ud  ihc 
valve  M  being  closed  by  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  iheu  flu- 
ids, they  cannot  return  into  the  condenser.  At  the  moment  the  Bieua-fuiM 
arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  H  is  closed,  and  the  three  vilro 
G,  I,  and  E,  are  opened.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  the  same  as  wii  il- 
ready  described  in  the  former  case,  and  the  piaton  will  in  the  same  manner  uil 
from  the  same  causes  be  driven  downward.  The  air-pump  piston  will  u  ihe 
same  time  descend  by  the  force  of.  its  own  weight,  aided  by  the  weight  of  thi 
plug-frame  attached  to  its  rod.  As  it  descends,  the  air  below  it  vrill  be  fftin- 
ally  compressed  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  btrrel,  un- 
til its  pressme  becomes  sufficiently  great  to  open  the  valves  in  the  tir-ponp 
piston.  When  this  happens,  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  piston,  as  repreKm«d 
on  a  large  scale  in  fig.  9,  will  be  opened,  and  the  ait  will  pass  thtonghthn 

Fig.». 
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above  the  piston.  When  the  piston  comes  in  contaa  with  the  water  in  i^ 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  this  water  will  likewise  pass  through  the  open  ytifts- 
When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  air-pump  barrel,  the  vilve* " 
it  will  be  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fiuids  sbove  them.  The  next  u'* 
of  the  steam  piston  wilt  draw  up  the  air-pump-  piston,  and  with  it  the  fimdi 
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I  the  pump  t)aTrel  abore  it.  As  the  air-pamp  piston  approaches  the  top  of  its 
I  barrel,  the  air  and  water  above  it  will  be  drawn  through  the  valve  K  into  the 
>  hot  cistern  B.  The  air  will  escape  in  bubbles  through  the  water  in  that  cis- 
I  tern,  and  the  w«nn  water  will  be  deposited  in  it. 

The  magnitude  of  the  opening  in  the  condensing  valve  E,  must  be  regulated 

by  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder.     As  much  water  ought  to  be 

supplied  through  the  injection  valve  as  will  be  sufficient  to  condense  the  steam 

containedin  the  cylinder,  and  also  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  itself, 

when  mixed  with  the  steam,  to  a  sufficiently  low  degree  to  prevent  it  from 

producing  vapor  of  a  pressure  which  would  injuriously  affect  the  working  of 

the  piston.     It  has  been  shown,  that  five  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  ice-cold 

water  mixed  with  one  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam  would  produce 

six  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature.    IC  then  the 

cylinder  contained  one  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  and  only  five 

and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  waiter  were  admitted  through  the  condensing  jet, 

supposing  this  water,  when  admitted,  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  then  the 

consequence  would  be  that  six  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  boiling 

temperature  would  be  produced  in  the  condenser.     Steam  would  immediately 

arise  from  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  remaining  water 

would  be  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  latent  heat  taken  up  by  the  steam  so 

produced.     This  vapor  would  rise  through  the  open  exhausting  valve  I,  would 

fill  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 

above  pressing  it'down.     The  restilt  of  the  inquiries  of  Watt  respecting  the 

pressure  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  showed,  that  to  give  efficiency  to 

the  steam  acting  upon  the  piston  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 

temperatore  of  the  water  in  the  condenser  to  100^. 

Let  us  then  see  what  quantity  of  water  at  the  common  temperature  would  be 
necesMiTy  to  produce  these  effects. 

If  thelatent  heat  of  steam  be  taken  at  IfiOO^,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state 
of  steam  may  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  computation,  as  equivalent 
to  one  cubic  inch  of  water  at  1,312^.  Now  the  question  is,  how  many  cubic 
inches  of  water  at  60^  must  be  mixed  with  this,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may 
have  the  temperature  of  100^  ?  This  will  be  easily  computed.  As  the  cubic 
inch  of  waiter  mt  1,212^  is  to  be  reduced  to  100^,  it  must  be  deprived  of  1,112^ 
3f  its  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  as  many  inches  of  water  at  60<^  as  are 
to  be  added,  must  be  raised  in  the  same  mixture  to  the  temperature  of  1(KP, 
ind  therefore  each  of  these  must  receive  40^  of  temperature.  The  number  of 
:ubic  inches  of  water  necessary  to  be  added  will  therefore  be  determined  by 
lading  how  often  40<^are  contained  in  1,112^.  If  1,112  be  divided  by  40, 
he  quotient  will  be  27*8.  Hence  it  appears,  that  to  reduce  the  water  in  the 
roodenser  to  the  temperatare  of  100^,  supposing  the  tetnperature  of  the  water 
njected  to  be  ^60^,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  by  the  injection  cock  very 
learly  twenty^eight  times  as  much  water  as  passes  through  the  cyiinder  in  the 
tate  of  steam  ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  water  evaporated 
n  the  boiler  passes  through  the  cytinder,  it  Mloita-  that  about  twenty-eight 
tmeflras  nmcii  water  must,  be  thrown  i^ttd  the  cbndenser  as  id  evaporated  in 
lie  boiler. 

Froni  these  cireumstances  it  will  'be  evident  that  the  cold  eistera  in  which 
he  condenser  and  air*pQ»p  are  sttbihergedf  must  be  supplied  with  a  consider- 
ble  quantity  of  water.  Independently  of  the  quantity  drawn  frorm  it  by  the 
ijection  valve,  as  just  exjllaiu^d,  the  water  in  the  cistern  itself  must  be  kept 
oiwn  to  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  The  interior  of  the  condenser  and  air- 
ump  being  maintained  by  the  4team  coAdeins^d  m  them  at  a  temperatare  not 
sss  than  100^;  the  outer  suilaeesof  thtoe  tefls^la  consequently  impart  heat 
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to  the  water  in  the  cold  cistern,  and  have  therefore  a  tendency  to  ndse  the 
temperature  of  that  water.  To  prevent  this,  a  pump  called  die  cold  putnp, 
represented  at  L  in  fig.  8,  is  provided.  By  this  pump  water  is  raised  from  any- 
con  venient  reservoir,  and  driven  through  proper  tubes  into  the  cold  cistern. 
This  cold  pump  is  wrought  by  the  engine,  the  rod  being  attached  to  the  beam. 
Water  being,  bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  the  lower  its  temperature,  it  follows  that 
the  water  supplied  by  the  cold  pump  to  the  cistern  will  have  a  tendency  lo 
sink  to  the  bottom,  pressing  upward  the  warmer  water  contained  in  it.  A 
waste-pipe  is  provided,  by  which  this  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  cistern 
therefore  maintained  at  the  necessary  temperatture.^ 

From  what  has  been  (stated,  it  is  sJso  evident  that  the  hot  well  B,  into  which 
the  warm  water  is  thrown  by  the  air-pump,  will  receive  considerably  more 
water  than  is  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler.  A  waste-pipe,  to  carry  off  this,  b 
also  provided  ;  and  the  quantity  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler  is  pumped  np  by 
a  small  pump,  O,  the  rod  of  which  is  attached  to  the  lieam,  as  represent^  in 
fig.  8,  and  which  is  worked  by  the  engine.  The  water  raised  by  this  pump  is 
conducted  to  a  reservoir  from  which  the  boiler  is  fed,  by  means  which  will  be 
hereafter  explained. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  machine  is  made  to  open 
and  close  the  valves  at  the  proper  times.  By  referring  to  the  explanation 
already  given,  it  will  be  perceived  that  at  the  moment  the  piston  reaches  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  steam-valve  G  must  be  open,  to  admit  the  steam 
to  press.it  down  ;  while  the  exhausting  valve  I  must  be  opened,  to  allow  the 
steam  to  pass  to  the  condenser ;  and  the  condensing  valve  £  must  be  opened, 
to  let  in  the  water  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  steam-valve  H  must  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  steam  which  has  been  admitted  through  G.  The  valves  G,  I,  and  £,miist 
be  kept  open,  and  the  valve  H  kept  closed,  until  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  all  the  three  Talves,  G,  I, 
and  E,  and  to  open  the  valve  H,  and  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  each 
time  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  All  this  is  ac- 
complished by  a  system  of  levers,  which  are  exhibited  in  fig.  8.  The  pivots 
on  which  these  levers  play  are  represented  on  the  framing  of  the.  engine,  and 
the  arms  of  the  levers  G^  H',  and  F,  communicating  with  the  corresponding 
valves  G,  H,  and  I,  are  represented  opposite  a  bar  attached  to  the  rod  of  the 
air-pump,  called  the  plug-frame.  This  bar  carries  certain  pegs  and  detents, 
which  act  upon  the  arms  of  the  several  levers  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  beam  at  the  extremities  of  its  play  upward  and  downward,  the 
levers  are  so  struck  that  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  times. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  all  the  details  of  mis  arrangement.  Let  it  be  sofficieDt, 
as  an  example  of  all,  to  explain  the  method  of  working  the  upper  steam-valre 
G.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  a  pin  stnkes  the  arm  of 
the  lever  G^  and  throws  it  upward :  this,  by  means  of  the  system  of  leveis, 
pulls  the  arm  of  the  valve  G  downward,  by  which  the  upper  steam-valve  it 
raised  out  of  its  seat,  and  a  passage  is  opened  from  the  steam-pipe  to  the  cyl- 
inder. The  valve  is  maintained  in  this  state  until  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  when  the  arm  G'  is  pressed  downward,  by  which  the  arm  G 
is  pressed  upward,  and  the  valve  restored  to  its  seat.  By  similar  methods  the 
levers  governing  the  other  three  valves,  H,  I,  and  £,  are  worked. 

The  valves  used  in  these  engines  were  of  the  kind  called  spindle^mhes. 
They  consisted  of  a  flat  circular  plate  of  bell  metal,  A  D,  fig.  10,  with  a  roimd 
spindle  passing  perpendicularly  through  its  centre,  and  projecting  above  and 
below  it.  This  valve,  having  a  conical  form,  was  fitted  very  exactly,  by 
grinding  into  a  corresponding  circular  conical  seat,  A  B  C  D,  ig.  11,  which 
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Fig.  10. 


forms  the  passage  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  valve  to  open  and  close.  When 
the  valve  falls  into  its  seat,  it  fits  the  aperture  like  a  plug,  so  as  entirely  to 
stop  it.  The  spindle  plays  in  sockets  or  holes^one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  aperture  which  the  valve  stops ;  these  holes  keep  the  valve  in  its  proper 
position,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  drop  exactly  into  its  place. 

Fig.  11. 


In  the  experimental  engine  made  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Kinneal,  he  used  cocks, 
nd  sometimes  sliding  covers,  like  the  regulator  described  in  the  old  engines  ; 
ut  these  he  found  very  soon  to  become  leaky.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
hange  them  for  the  spindle- valves  just  described,  which,  being  truly  ground, 
nd  accurately  fitted  in  the  first  instance,  were  not  so  liable  to  go  out  of  order. 
*b«8e  valves  are  also  called  puppet 'docks ,  or  button-valves. 

In  the  earlier  engines  constructed  by  Watt,  the  condensation  was  produced 
f  the  contact  of  cold  surfaces,  without  injection.  The  reason  of  rejecting 
le  method  of  condensing  by  injection  was,  doubtless,  to  avoid  the  injurious 
fects  of  the  air,  which  would  always  enter  the  condenser,  in  combination 
ith  the  water  of  condensation,  and  vitiate  the  vacuum.  It  was  soon  found, 
>weTer,  that  a  condenser  acting  by  cold  surfaces  without  injection,  being 
sceesarily  composed  of  narrow  pipes  or  passages,  was  liable  to  incrustation 
ytn  bad  water,  by  which  the  conducting  power  of  the  material  of  the  condenser 
as   diminished  ;  so  that,  while  its  outer  surface  was  kept  cold  by  the  water 

the  cold  cistern,  the  inner  surface  might,  nevertheless,  be  so  warm  that  a 
ry  imperfect  condensation  would  be  produced. 

At  the  time  that  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  obtained  the  patent 
r  his  improved  engine,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  the  steam  which  had 
ipelled  the  piston  in  its  descent  rushed  from  the  cylinder  with  a  mechanical 
-ce  much  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  any  resistance  which  it  had  to 
counter  in  its  passage  to  the  condenser;  and  that  such  force  might  be  ren- 
red  available  as  a  moving  power,  in  addition  to  that  already  obtained  from 
9  steam  during  the  stroke  of  the  piston.    This  motion  involved  the  whole 
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principle  of  the  expansive  action  of  .steam,  which  suhseqnently  proved  to  be 
of  such  importance  in  the  performance  of  steam-engines.  Watt  was,  howev- 
er, so  much  engrossed  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  by  the  diffienlties  be  had 
to  encounter  in  the  construction  of  his  engines,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  bring 
this  principle  into  operation.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  organized  that  part 
of  the  establishment  at  Soho  which  was  appropriated  to  the  roanafactore  of 
steam-engines,  that  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  expansive  principle.  Sioce 
the  date  of  the  patent  which  he  took  out  for  this  (1782)  was  subseq[Dem  to 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  by  another  engineer,  named  Homblower, 
it  is  right  to  state  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Watt  to  this  important  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine,  is  established  by  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Dr.  Small,  of  Birmingham,  dated  Glasgow,  May,  1769  : — 

^  I  mentioned  to  you  a  method  of  still  doubling  the  effect  of  the  steam,  tod 
that  tolerably  easy,  by  using  the  power  of  steam  mshing  into  a  vacsiun,  ai 
present  lost.  This  would  do  little  more  than  double  the  effect,  but  it  woikl 
too  much  enlarge  the  vessels  to  use  it  all :  it  is  peculiarly  am>licable  to  whed- 
engines,  and  may  supply  the  want  of  a  condenser,  where  the  force  of  ateam 
only  is  used  ;  for  open  one  of  the  steam-valves,  and  admit  steam  uatfl  one 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  next  valve  is  filled  with  stetm,  then 
shut  the  valve,  and  the  steam  will  continue  to  expand,  and  to  press  round  the 
wheel,  with  a  diminishing  power,  ending  in  one  fourth  of  its  first  exeitkm. 
The  sum  of  the  series  you  will  find  greater  than  one  half,  though  onlj  one 
fourth  of  steam  was  used.  The  power  will  indeed  be  unequa!,  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  a  fly,  or  by  several  other  means." 

In  1776,  the  engine,  which  had  been  then  recently  erected  at  Solio,wi8 
adapted  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  expansi<»i.  When  the  piston  had  bees 
pressed  down  in  the  cylinder  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  stroke,  the  fur- 
ther supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  cut  off,  by  closing  the  upper  steao- 
valve,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  was  accomplished  by  the  expansiTe 
power  of  the  steam  which  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 

To  make  this  method  of  applying  the  force  of  steam  intelligible^  sobw  pR- 
vious  explanation  of  mechanical  principles  will  be  necessary. 

If  a  body  which  offers  a  certain  resistance  be  urged  by  a  certain  mofisg 
force,  the  mpiion  which  it  will  receive  will  depend  on  the  relation  betweea  ^ 
the  energy  of  the  moving  force  and.theanaounjtof  the  resistance  opposed  loH. 
If  the  nooving  force  be  precisely  equal  to  the  resistance,  the  molion  whidt  the 
body  will  receive  will  be  perfectly  uniform. 

If  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  be  greater  than  the  reaistance,  then  is 
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surplus  or  excess  above  the  amount  t>f  resistance  will  ^e  expended  in  impiit- 
ing  momentum  to  the  mass  of  the  body  moved,  and  the  latter  will  coosequeidj 
continually  acquire  augniented  speed..  The  oMHion  of  the  body  will  theiefoiv 
be  in  this  case  accelerated. 

If  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  t»e  less,  in  iioioant  than  the  resistaace, 
then  all  that  ];K>rtion  of  the  resis^nce  which  exceeds  thq  amount  of  the  moriog 
force  will  be  expended  in  depriving,  the.i)Mss  of  (he  body  of  mQaiieiatm,v^ 
the  body  will  therefore  be  moved  wijth  cpntinuaUy  4inuiuiiied  speed  ualil  it  be 
brought  to  rest. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  uniform  inqtjon  is  pioduc^  in  a  bpdy»  it  mj  he 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  equali,ty  of  the  moving  force  to  she  lesistaace;  \ 
and,  on  the  other  hai^d,  aocordjing ,  a|i  the  speed  of  the  body  is  aogmeited  a 
diminished,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  energy  of  jtha  moving  force  has  beet 
greater  or  less  than  the  resistance. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that,  rcist.i^  |he  4)nly,canditiooi.pomt>Ie  lor  a  bodv 
to  assume  when  under  jthe  jpi^eration  of  xjhtq  or  .m<ve  mect^tnical  forget  which 
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are  in  equilibrium. '  By  the  laws  of  motion  the  state  of  a  body  which  is  not 
I  under  the  operation  of  any  external  force  must  be  either  in  a  state  of  rest  or 
>  of  uniform  motion.  Whichever  be  its  state,  it  will  suffer  no'  change  if  the 
I  body  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  two  or  more  forces  which  are  in  equi- 
librium ;  for  to  suppose  such  forces  to  produce  any  change  in  the  state  of  the 
body,  whether  from  rest  to  motion,  or  vice  versa,  or  in  the  velocity  of  the  mo- 
tion which  the  body  may  have  previously  had,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sup- 
position that  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  being  in  equilibrium  were  capable 
of  producing  a  dynamical  effect,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
This,  though  not  always  clearly  understood  by  mere  practical  men,  or  by  per- 
sons superficially  informed,  is,  in  fact^  among  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanical  science. 

When  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  about  to  commence  its 
motion  downward,  the  steam  acting  upon  it  will  have  not  only  to  overcome 
the  resistance  arising  from  the  friction  o(  the  various  parts  of  Uie  engine,  but 
will  also  have  to  put  in  motion  the  whole  mass  of  matter  of  the  piston  pump- 
rods,  pump-pistons,  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump-barrels.  Besides 
imparting  to  this  mass  the  momentum  corresponding  to  the  velocity  with  which 
it  will  be  moved,  it  will  also  have  to  encounter  the  resistance  due  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  weight  of  the  water  and  pump-rods  over  that  of  the  steam- 
piston.  The  pressure  of  steam,  therefore,  upon  the  piston  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke  must,  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  principles  just 
explained,  have  a  greater  force  than  is  equal  to  all  the  resistances  which  it 
would  have  to  overcome,  supposing  the  mass  to  be  moving  at  a  uniform  ve- 
locity. The  moving  force,  therefore,  being  greater  than  the  resistance,  the 
mass,  when  put  in  motion,  will  necessarily  move  with  a  gradually-augmented 
speed,  and  the  piston  of  Uie  engine  which  has  been  already  described  would 
necessarily  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  with  an  accelera- 
ted motion,  having  at  the  moment  of  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  a  greater  velocity  | 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  stroke.  As  the  piston  and  all  the  matter  which 
it  has  put  in  motion  must  at  this  point  come  to  rest,  the  momentum  of  the  mo- 
ving mass  must  necessarily  expend  itself  on  some  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
would  be  so  much  mechanical  force  lost.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  any  consideration  of  the  expansive  principle,  to  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently refer,  that  the  action  of  the  moving  power  in  the  descent  of  the  piston 
ought  to  be  suspended  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, in  order  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  mass  which  is  in  motion  to  ex- 
pend itself,  and  to  allow  the  piston  to  come  gradually  to  rest  at  the  termination 
of  the  stroke. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  afler  the  piston  had  descended  through 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  had  acquired  a  certain 
velocity,  the  steam  above  it  were  suddenly  condensed,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacu- 
um both  above  and  below  it,  the  piston,  being  then  subject  to  no  impelling 
force,  would  still  move  downward,  in  virtue  of  the  momentum  it  had  acquired, 
until  the  resistance  would  deprive  it  of  that  momentum,  and  bring  it  to  rest ;  and 
if  the  remaining  fourth  part  of  the  cylinder  were  necessary  for  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this,  then  it  is  evident  that  that  part  of  the  stroke  would  be  accom- 
plished without  further  expenditure  of  the  moving  power. 

In  fact,  this  part  of  the  stroke  would  be  made  by  the  expenditure  of  that  ex- 
cess of  moving  power,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  had  been 
employed  in  putting  the  machinery  and  its  load  in  motion,  and  in  subsequently 
accelerating  that  motion. 

Although  under  such  circumstances  the  resistance,  during  the  operation  of 
the  moving  power,  shall  not  have  been  at  any  time  equal  to  the  moving  pow- 
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er,  since  while  the  motion  was  ftccelerated  it  was  lets,  and  while  teUrdtd 
greater,  than  that  power,  yet  as  the  whole  moving  power  has  been  expended 
upou  the  reaiBtance,  the  mechanical  effect  which  the  moviog  power  hu  pto- 
duced  under  such  circumatanceB  will  be  equal  to  the  actud  amount  of  ihu 
power.  If  in  an  engine  of  this  kind  the  steam  was  not  cut  off  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  stroke,  a  part  of  the  moving  power  would  be  lost  npon  those  fiicd 
points  in  the  machinery  which  would  sustain  the  shock  produced  by  the  in- 
stantaneous cessation  of  motion  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  any  consideration  of  the  expansive  piineipls,!! 
appears  that,  in  an  engine  of  this  kind,  the  steam  ought  lobe  cut  offbefbietlie 
completion  of  the  stroke. 

To  render  the  expansive  action  of  steam  inlelligible,  let  A  B,  fig.  12,  tepte- 

Fig.ia 


sent  a  cyLnder  whose  area  we  will  suppose,  foi  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  k 
a  square  foot,  and  whose  length,  A  B,  shall  also  be  a  foot.  If  steuo  of  * 
pressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere  be  supplied  to  this  cylinder,  it  will  eien  i 
pressure  of  about  one  ton  on  the  piston  i  and  if  such  atesm  be  uniformly  snj^ 
plied  from  dio  boiler,  the  pistoi^  will  be  moved  from  A  to  B  with  the  force  oi' 
one  ton,  and  that  motion  will  be  uniform  if  the  piston  be  opposed  ihroaghiW 
the  same  space  by  a  resistance  equal  to  a  ton.  When  the  piston  has  urinil 
at  B,  let  us  suppose  that  the  further  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  tfoppeJ 
by  closing  the  upper  steam-valve,  and  let  us  also  suppose  the  cylinder  lobe 
continued  downward  so  that  B  C  shall  be  equal  to  A  B,  and  suppose  thai  B  C 
has  been  previously  in  communication  with  the  condenser,  and  is  theretue  t 
vacuum.  The  piston  at  D  will  then  be  urged  with  a  force  of  one  too  don- 
ward,  and  as  it  descends  the  steam  above  it  will  be  diffused  through  u  u- 
creased  volume,  and  will  consequently  acquire  a  diminished  pressure.  *>' 
shall,  for  the  present,  assnme  that  this  dirainution  of  pressure  follows  the  It* 
of  elastic  fluids  in  general ;  that  it  will  be  decreased  in  the  same  piopwOM 
as  the  volume  of  the  steam  is  augmented.  While  the  piston,  therefore,  moin 
from  B  downward,  it  will  be  urged  by  a  continually-decreasing  force.  Let  "> 
suppose,  tbst,  by  some  expedient,  it  is  also  subject  to  a  couunually-decreuitf 
resistance,  and  that  this  resistance  decreases  in  the  same  proportion  u  in 
force  which  urges  the  piston.  In  that  case  the  motion  of  the  piston  «oii» 
continue  uniform.  When  the  piston  would  arrive  at  P',  the  middle  of  ^  , 
second  cylinder,  then  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  steam  being  increued  ia  il"  \ 
proportion  of  2  to  3,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  diminished  ia  t^  I 
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proportion  of  3  to  2,  and  the  pressure  at  B  being  one  ton,  it  would  be  two 
thirds  of  a  ton  at  P'.  In  like  manner  when  the  piston  would  arrive  at  C,  the 
,  space  occupied  by  the  steam  being  double  that  which  it  occupied  when  the 
I  piston  was  at  B,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  wotild  be  half  its  pressure  at  B, 
and  therefore  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would 
be  half  a  ton. 

If  the  space  from  B  to  C,  through  which  the  steam  is  here  supposed  to  act 
expansively,  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  at  the 
moment  of  passing  each  of  those  divisions  would  be  calculated  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  cases  now  mentioned.  After  moving  through  the  first  di- 
vision, the  volume  of  the  steam  would  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to 


11,  and  therefore  its  pressure  would  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  11  to 
10.  The  pressure,  therefore,  driving  the  pi^on  at  the  end  of  the  first  of 
these  ten  divisions  would  be  ^^iha  of  a  ton.  In  like  manner,  its  pressure  at 
the  second  of  the  divisions  would  be  "f^ths  of  a  ton,  and  the  third  |^ths  of  a 
ton  ;  and  so  on,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Now  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  through  each  of  these  divisions  were  to 
continue  uniform,  and,  instead  of  gradually  diminishing,  to  suffer  a  sudden 
change  in  passing  from  one  division  to  another,  then  the  mechanical  effect 
produced  from  B  to  C  would  be  obtained  by  taking  a  mean  or  average  of  the 
several  pressures  throughout  each  of  the  ten  divisions.  In  the  present  case  ! 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  force  on  the  piston  at  B  was  2,240  pounds.  To  \ 
obtain  the  pressure  in  pounds  corresponding  to  each  of  the  successive  divis- 
ions, it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  to  multiply  2,240  by  10,  and  to  divide 
it  successively  by  11,  12,  13,  <&c.  The  pressures,  therefore,  in  pounds,  at 
each  of  the  ten  divisions,  will  be  as  follows  : — 


Ist 2,036-3 

2d • 1,866-6 

3d • 1,7231 

4th 1,6000 

5th > 1,493-3, 

6th 1,400-0 

7th 1,317-6 

8th 1,244-4 

9th 1,179-0 

lOth ..1,1200 


If  the  mean  of  these  be  taken  by  adding  them  together  and  dividing  by  10, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  1,498  pounds.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  pressures 
through  each  of  the  ten  divisions  being  supposed  to  be  uniform  (which,  how- 
ever, strictly,  they  are  not),  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  ateam  from  B  to  C 
would  be  the  same  as  if  it  acted  uniformly  throughout  that  space  upon  the  pis- 
ton with  a  force  of  about  1,500  pounds,  being  rather  less  than  three  fourths 
of  its  whole  efiect  from  A  to  B. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  principle  will  be  equally  applicable  if  the  second 
cylinder  had  any  other  proportion  to  the  first.  Thus  it  might  be  twice  the 
length  of  the  first ;  and  in  diat  case,  a  further  mechanical  effect  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 

The  more  accurate  method  of  calculating  the  effect  of  the  expansion  from  B 
to  C,  would  involve  more  advanced  mathematical  principles  than  could  proper- 
ly be  introduced  here ;  but  the  result  of  such  a  computation  would  be  that  the 
actual  average  effect  of  the  steam  from  B  to  C  would  be  equal  to  a  uniform 
pressure  through  that  space,  amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds,  being  greater  than  the  result  of  the  above  computation,  the  differ- 
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ence  being  due  to  tbe  expansive  action  through  each  of  the  ten  divisioiiBiwbich 
was  omitted  in  the  above  computation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansive  principle,  as  here  explained,  involTes  the 
condition  of  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  moving  power.  Thus,  if  the 
steam  act  with  a  uniform  energy  ^n  the  piston  so  long  as  its  supply  from  the 
boiler  continues,  the  moment  that  supply  is  stopped,  by  closing  the  steam-iilTe, 
the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder  wUl  fill  a  gradually-increasing  volnme  by 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  will  act  above  the  piston  with  a  gnduilly- 
decreasing  energy.  lif  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power  produced  by  the 
load,  friction,  &c.,  be  not  subject  to  a  variation  coxxesponding  precisely  to  such 
variation  in  the  moving  power,  then  the  consequence  must  be  that  the  motioQ 
imparted  to  the  load  wiU  cease  to  be  uniform.  If  the  energy  of  the  moving 
power  at  any  part  of  the  stroke  be  greater  than  the  resistance,  the  motion  pio- 
duced  will  be  accelerated ;  if  it  be  less,  the  motion  will  be  retarded ;  and  if 
it  be  at  one  time  greater,  and  another  time  less»  as  will  probably  happen,  then 
the  motion  will  be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded.  This  variation  in  the 
speed  of  the  body  moved  will  not,  however,  affect  the  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  power,  provided  that  the  momentum  imparted  to  the  moring  mus 
be  allowed  to  expend  itself  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  piston  any  be 
brought  to  rest  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  resistance  of  the  load,  and  not  by 
any  shock  on  any  fixed  points  in  the  machine.  This  is  an  object  which,  con- 
sequently, should  be  aimed  at  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  power,  independ- 
ently of  other  considerations  connected  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine- 
ry. So  long  as  the  engine  is  only  applied  to  the  operation  of  pumping  water, 
great  regularity  of  motion  is  not  essential,  and,  therefore,  the  variation  of  speed 
which  appears  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  any  extensive  applica- 
tion of  the  expansive  principle,  is  of  little  importance.  In  the  patent  which  Wiu 
took  out  for  the  application  of  the  expansive  principle,  he  specified  aeTenl 
methods  of  producing  ^  uniform  effect  upon  a  uniform  resistance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variation  of  the  energy  of  the  power  which  necessarily  attended  the 
expansion  of  the  steam.  This  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  various  mechani- 
cal means,  some  of  which  had  been  previously  applied  to  the  equalization  of  a 
varying  power.  One  consisted  in  causing  the  piston  to  act  on  a  lever,  which 
should  have  an  arm  of  variable  length,  the  length  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  diminished.  This  was  an  ezp^ent 
which  had  been  already  applied  in  mechanics  for  the  purpose  of  equalixiog  i 
varying  power.  A  well-known  example  of  it  is  presented  in  the  mainsphns 
and  fuzee  of  a  watch.  According  as  the  watch  goes  down,  the  mainspring 
becomes  relaxed,  and  its  force  is  diminished ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
chain  by  which  it  drives  the  fuzee  acts  upon  a  wheel  or  circle,  having  a 
diameter  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  spring  is 
diminished.  ) 

Another  expedient  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  power,  when  acting  with 
greatest  energy,  to  lift  a  weight  which  should  be  allowed  to  descend  agaia, 
assisting  the  piston  when  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  was  diminished. 

Another  method  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  force,  when  acting  with 
greatest  energy,  to  impart  momentum  to  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  same  force  when  the  moving  power  was  more  enfeebled. ) 
We  shall  not  more  than  allude  here  to  these  contrivances  proposed  by  ^'at;  ^ 
since  their  application  has  never  been  found  advantageous  in  cases  where  the 
expansive  principle  is  used. 

The  application  of  the  expansive  principle  in  the  engines  constructed  by 
Boulton  and  Watt,  was  always  very  limited,  by  reason  of  their  confining  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  steam  having  a  pressure  not  much  exceeding  that  oi  the 
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atmosphere.  If  the  principle  of  expansion,  as  above  explained,  be  attentively 
considered,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  extent  of  its  application  will  mainly 
depend  on<  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  steam  admitted  from  the  boiler.  If 
the  density  and  pressure  be  not  considerable  when  the  steam  is  cut  off,  the 
extent  of  its  subsequent  expansion  will  be  prq>ortiottally  limited.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this,  that  this  principle  from  which  considerable  economy  of 
power  has  been  derived,  was  applied  with  much  less  advantage  by  Mr.  Watt 
than  it  has  since  been  by  others,  who  have  adopted  the  use  of  steam  of  much 
higher  pressure.  In  the  engines  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  where  the  expansive 
principle  was  applied,  the  steam  was  cut  off  after  the  piston  had  performed 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  engine  was  worked.  The  decreasing  pressure  produced  by  expan- 
sion was,  in  this  case,  especially  with  the  larger  class  of  engines,  little  more 
than  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  mass  moved  to  spend 
itself,  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Subsequently,  however,  boiled  producing  steam  of  much  higher  pressure 
were  applied,  and  the  steiun  was  cut  off  when  the  piston  had  performed  a 
much  smaller  part  of  the  whole  stroke.  The  great  theatre  of  these  experiments 
and  improvements  has  been  the  mining  districts  in  Cornwall,  where,  instead 
of  working  with  steam  of  a  pressure  not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  steam  whose  pressure  is  at  least  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  instead  of  limiting  its  expansion 
to  the  last  half  or  fourth  of  the  stroke,  it  is  cut  off  after  the  piston  has  performed 
one  fourth  part  of  the  stroke  or  less,  all  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  ac- 
complished by  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam,  and  by  momentum. 

For  several  years  after  the  extension  of  Watt's  first  patent  had  been  obtained 
from  parliament,  he  was  altogether  engrossed  by  the  labor  of  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  and  in 
surmounting  the  numerous  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  its  general 
adoption,  even  after  its  manifold  advantages  were  established  and  admitted. 
When,  however,  these  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  the  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines  for  pumping  water,  at  Soho,  had  been  organized  and 
brought  into  active  operation,  he>  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  these 
anxieties,  and  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  far  more  extensive  and 
important  uses  of  which  he  had  long  been  imnressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  engine  was  capable.  His  sagacious  mina  enabled  him  to  perceive  that 
the  machine  he  had  created  was  an  infant  force,  which  by  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  his  own  genius  would  one  day  extend  its  vast  power  over  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  conunerce  and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Filled  with 
«uch  aspirations,  he  addressed  his  attention  about  the  year  1779,  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  to  move  machinery,  and  thereby  to  supersede  animal 
power,  and  the  natural  agents,  wind  and  water. 

The  idea  that  steam  was  capable  of  being  applied  extensively  as  a  prime 
mover,  had  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  now  that  we  have  seen 
its  powers  so  extensively  brought  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  revert 
to  the  faint  traces  by  which  its  agency  was  sketched'in  the  crude  speculations 
of  the  early  mechanical  inventors.  . 

Papin,  to  whom  the  credit  of  discovering  the  method  of  producing  a  vacuum 
by  the  condensation  of  steam  is  due,  was  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of 
those  projectors.  With  very  limited  powers  of  practical  application,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  peculiarly  happy  in  his  mechanical  conceptions  ;  and  had  his 
I  experience  and  opportunities  been  proportionate  to  the  clearsighted  character 
I  of  his  mind,  he  would  doubtless  have  anticipated  some  of  the  most  memorable 
of  his  successors  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  steam-engine. 
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In  his  work,  after  describing  his  method  of  imparting  an  alternate  motion  to 
a  piston  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  against  a  vacuum  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  steam,  he  stated  that  his  invention,  besides  being  applicable  to 
pumping  water,  could  be  available  for  rowing  vessels  against  wind  and  tide, 
which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  in  the  following  manner : — 

Paddle-wheels,  such  as  have  since  been  brought  into  general  use,  were  to 
be  placed  at  the  sides,  and  attached  to  a  shaft  extending  across  the  Tessel. 
WiUiin  the  vessel,  and  under  this  shaft,  he  proposed  to  place  several  cyliaders 
supplied  with  pistons,  to  be  worked  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Od  the  pis- 
ton-rods were  to  be  constructed  racks  furnished  with  teeth ;  these  teeth  were 
to  work  in  the  teeth  of  wheels  or  pinions,  placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  paddle- 
wheels.  These  pinions  were  not  to  be  fixed  on  the  shaft,  but  to  be  coQDected 
with  it  by  a  ratchet ;  so  that  when  they  turned  in  one  direction,  they  voold 
revolve  without  causing  the  shaft  to  revolve ;  but  when  driven  in  the  other 
direction,  the  catch  of  the  ratchet-wheel  would  act  upon  the  shaft  so  as  to  coo- 
pel  the  shaft  and  paddle-wheels  to  revolve  with  the  motion  of  the  pinion  or 
wheel  upon  it.  By  this  arrangement,  whenever  the  piston  of  any  cylinder  wis 
forced  down  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  rack  descending  would  cause  the 
corresponding  pinion  of  the  paddle-shaft  to  revolve ;  and  the  catch  of  the 
ratchet-wheel,  being  thus  in  operation,  would  cause  the  paddle-shaft  and  pni- 
die-wheels  also  to  revolve ;  but  whenever  the  piston  would  rise,  the  nek 
driving  the  pinion  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  catch  of  the  ratchet-wheel 
would  merely  fall  from  tooth  to  tooth,  without  driving  the  paddle^haft. 

It  is  evident  that  by  such  an  arrangement  a  single  cylinder  and  piston  wooid 
give  an  intermitting  motion  to  the  paddle-shaft,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  beinf 
continued  only  during  the  descent  of  the  piston  ;  but  if  several  cylinders  were 
provided,  then  their  motion  might  be  so  managed,  that  when  one  would  be  per- 
forming its  ascending  stroke,  and  therefore  giving  no  motion  to  the  paddle-shaft, 
another  should  be  performing  its  descending  stroke,  and  thereforo  dririn^  the 
paddle-shaft.  As  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  bottoo 
of  the  cyUnder  and  the  commencement  of  its  next  descent  would  hare  beeo. 
in  the  imperfect  machine  conceived  by  Papin,  much  longer  than  the  time  of 
the  descent,  it  was  evident  that  more  than  two  cylinders  would  be  necessaivio 
insure  a  constantly-acting  force  on  the  paddle-shaft,  and,  accordingly,  Papic 
proposed  to  use  several  cylinders. 

In  addition  to  this,  Papin  proposed  to  construct  a  boiler  having  a  fireplace 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  water,  so  that  the  heat  might  be  imparted  to  the 
water  with  such  increased  rapidity  as  to  enable  the  piston  to  make  four  strokes 
per  minute.  These  projects  were  promulged  in  1690,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  ever  reduced  to  experiment. 

Savery  proposed,  in  his  original  patent,  in  1698,  to  apply  his  steanKngiee 
as  a  general  prime  mover  for  all  sorts  of  machinery,  by  causing  it  to  raise  water 
to  make  an  artificial  fall,  by  v^hich  overshot  water-wheels  might  be  driren. 
This  proposal  was  not  acted  on  during  the  hfetime  of  Savery,  but  it  was  at  i 
subsequent  period  partially  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Joshua  Rigley  erected 
several  steam-engines  on  this  principle  at  Manchester,  and  other  paru  of  Lac- 
cashire,  to  impel  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  earliest  manufactories  and 
cotton  mills  in  that  district.  The  engines  usually  raised  the  water  fromsixteeo 
to  twenty  feet  high,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  an  overshot  wheel,  to  whicli 
it  gave  motion.  The  same  water  was  repeatedly  elevated  by  the  engine,  so 
that  no  other  supply  was  necessary,  save  what  was  sufficient  to  make  goo^  tbe 
waste.  These  engines  continued  in  use  for  some  years,  until  superseded  b^ 
improved  machines.* 

*  Ftrey,  TraatMe  on  the  Bteam-Biiguie,  p.  liS. 
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lo  1736,  Jonathan  Hulls  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  towing  ships  into 
or  out  of  harbor  against  wind  and  tide.  This  method  was  little  more  than  a 
revival  of  that  proposed  by  Papin  in  1690.  The  motion,  however,  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  paddle-shaft  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  an 
axis,  and  was  to  be  maintained  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston  by  the 
descent  of  a  weight  which  was  elevated  during  the  descending  stroke.  There 
is  no  record,  however,  of  this  plan,  any  more  than  that  of  Papin,  ever  having 
been  reduced  to  experiment. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
had  not  attained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  moving  power  supplied  by 
water  insufficient  or  uncertain  to  any  inconvenient  degree ;  and  accordingly 
millS)  and  other  works  in  which  machinery  required  to  be  driven  by  a  moving 
power,  were  usually  built  along  the  streams  of  rivers.  About  the  year  1750 
the  general  extension  of  manufactures,  and  their  establishment  in  localities 
where  water  power  was  not  accessible,  called  the  steam-engine  into  more  ex- 
tensive operation.  In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol,  applied  the 
atmospheric  engine  to  raise  water,  by  which  a  number  of  overshot  wheels  \vere 
driven.  These  were  applied  to  move  extensive  brass- works  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  application  was  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  but  ultimately 
given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  improved  applications  of  the 
steam-engine. 

About  this  time  Smeaton  applied  himself  with  great  activity  and  success  to 
the  improvement  of  wind  and  water  mills,  and  succeeded  in  augmenting  their 
useful  effect  in  a  twofold  proportion  with  the  same  supply  of  water.  From  the 
year  1750  until  the  year  1780  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  im- 
proved water-mills,  which  he  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
were  imitated  so  extensively  that  the  improvement  of  such  mills  became  general. 
In  cases  where  a  summer  drought  suspended  the  supply  of  water,  horse  ma- 
chinery was  provided,  either  to  work  the  mill  or  to  throw  back  the  water. 
These  improvements  necessarily  obstructed  for  a  time  the  extension  of  steam 
power  to  millwork ;  but  the  increase  of  manufactures  soon  created  a  demand 
for  power  greatly  exceeding  what  could  be  supplied  by  such  limited  means. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  furnaces 
continually  blown,  so  that  the  heat  may  never  be  abated  by  day  or  night.  In 
the  extensive  iron- works  at  Colebrook  Dale,  several  water-wheels  were  used 
in  the  different  operations  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  especially  in  driving  the 
blowers  of  the  iron  furnaces.  These  wheels  were  usually  driven  by  the  water 
of  a  river,  but  in  the  summer  months  the  supply  became  so  short  that  it  was 
insufficient  to  work  them  all.  Steam-engines  were  accordingly  erected  to  re- 
turn the  water  for  driving  these  wheels.  This  application  of  the  engine  as  an 
occasional  power  for  the  supply  of  water'Wheels  having  been  found  so  effectual, 
returning  engines  were  soon  adopted  as  the  permanent  abd  regular  means  of 
supplying  water-wheels.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  is  recorded  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Oxley,  in  1762,  who  constructed  a  machine  to  draw  coals 
out  of  a  pit  at  Hartley  colliery,  in  Northumberland.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  turn  the  machine  by  a  continuous  circular  motion  received  from  the  beam  of 
the  engine ;  but  that  method  not  being  successful,  the  engine  was  applied  to 
raise  water  for  a  wheel  by  which  the  machine  was  worked.  This  engine  was 
continued  in  use  for  several  years,  and  though  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  on 
account  of  its  defective  construction,  it  nevertheless  established  the  practica- 
bility of  using  steam  power  as  a  means  of  driving  water-wheels.* 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  John  Stewart  read  a  paper  before  the  royal  society, 
describing  a  method  for  obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion  for  turning  all 

*  Farey  on  the  Steaxn-EDgine,  p.  297. 
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kinds  of  miUs  from  the  reciptocating  motion  of  a  steam-engine.  He  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  by  me^ns  of  two  eiidless  chains  passing  orer  pulleys,  which 
should  be  moved  upward  and  downward  by  the  motion  of  the  engine,  in  the 
manner  of  a  window-sash.  The  joint  pins  of  the  links  of  the  two  chains 
worked  in  teeth  at  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cog-wheel,  to  which  they  imparted 
a  circular  motion,  first  by  one  chain,  end  then  by  the  other,  acting  alternately 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel.  One  chain  impelled  it  daring  the  descent  of 
the  piston,  and  the  other  during  the  ascent ;  but  one  of  these  chains  a]ways 
passed  over  its  polleys  so  as  to  produce  no  efifeet  on  one  side  of  the  cog-wheel, 
while  the  other  chain  worked  on  the  opposite  side  to  turn  it  round.  For 
this  purpose  each  chain  was  provided  with  a  catch,  to  prevent  its  circuJating 
over  its  pulleys  in  one  direction,  bat  to  allow  it  free  motion  in  the  other.  The 
cog-wheel  thus  kept  in  revolution  might  be  applied  to  the  axis  of  any  mill 
which  the  engine  was  required  to  work.  Thus,  if  it  were  applied  to  a  floor- 
mill,  the  millstone  itself  would  perform  the  office  of  a  fly-wheel  to  regulate  the 
intermission  of  the  power,  and  in  other  mills  a  fly-wheel  might  be  added  for 
thia  purpose. 

The  hints  obtained  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  Papin's  contrivance,  before  men- 
tioned, will  not  fail  to  be  perceived.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  paper  he  notices  indi- 
rectly the  method  of  obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion  from  a  reciprocating 
motion  by  means  of  a  crank  or  winch,  which,  he  says,  occurs  naturally  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  would  be  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  motion  of 
the  engine,  which  depends  on  the  force  of  the  steam,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
in  its  length.  Therefore,  on  the  first  variation,  the  machine  would  be  eiiber 
broken  in  pieces  or  turned  back.  Such  an  opinion,  pronounced  by  a  man  of 
considerable  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  against  a  contrivance  which, 
as  will  presently  appear,  proved  in  practice,  not  less  than  in  theory,  to  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  here  pronounced  to  be  impossi- 
ble, is  sufliciently  remarkable.  It  might  cast  some  doubt  on  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  practical  knowledge,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  in  accordance  with  a 
judgment  so  generally  unimpeachable  as  that  of  Mr.  Smeaton.  This  paper  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  was  referred  by  the  council  of  the  royal  society  to  Mr.  Smeatoa, 
who  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  absolute  stopping  of  the 
whole  mass  of  moving  power,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed ; 
and  observed,  that  although  a  fly-wheel  might  be  applied  to  regulate  the  motion, 
it  must  be  such  a  large  one  as  would  not'  be  readily  controlled  by  the  engine 
itself ;  and  he  considered  that  the  use  of  such  a  fly-wheel  would  be  a  greater 
incumbrance  to  a  mill  than  a  water-wheel  to  be  supplied  by  water  pumped  op 
by  the  engine*  This  engineer,  illustrious  as  he  was,  not  only  fell  into  the 
error  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  respect  of  the  crank,  but  committed  the  further  Uundef 
of  condemning  the  very  expedient  which  has  since  rendered  the  crank  eflfectual. 
It  will  presently  appear  that  the  combination  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  steam-engine  over 
manufactures. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Matthew  Wasbrough,  an  engineer  at  Bristol,  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  a  steam-engine  to  produce  a  continuous  circular  mocioa 
by  means  of  ratchet-wheels,  similar  to  those  previously  used  by  Mr.  Oxlej^ 
at  Hartley  colliery  ;  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Wasbrough  added  a  fly-wheel  to 
maintain  and  regulate  the  motion.  Several  machines  were  constructed  under 
this  patent ;  and  among  others,  one  was  erected  at  Mr.  Taylor's  saw-mills  and 
block  manufactory  at  Southampton.  In  1780,  one  was  erected  at  Birminghaia, 
whore  the  ratchet-work  was  found  to  be  subject  to  such  objections,  that  one 
of  the  persons  about  the  works  substituted  for  it  the  simple  crank,  which  has 
since  been  invariably  used.     A  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  application  of  the 
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crank  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  James  Pickard,  of  Birmingham.  It  will 
presently  appear,  howerer,  that  the  suggestion  of  this  application  of  the  crank 
was  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  Watt,  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  similar  experiments. 

The  single-acting  steam-engine,  as  constructed  by  Watt,  was  not  adapted 
to  produce  continuous  uniform  motion  of  rotation,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
First.  The  effect  required  was  that  of  a  uniformly-acting  force.  The 
steam-engine,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied  an  intermitting  force.  Its  operation 
was  continued  during  the  descending  motion  of  the  pi8U>n,  but  it  was  suspended 
during  the  ascent  of  die  piston.  To  produce  the  continued  effect  now  required, 
either  its  principle  of  operation  should  be  altered,  or  some  expedient  should  be 
devised  for  maintaining  the  motion  of  the  revolving  shaft  during  the  ascent  of 
the  piston,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  the  moving  power. 

Secondly,  The  action  of  the  steam-engine  was  rectilinear.  It  was  a  power 
which  acted  in  a  straight  line,  viz.,  in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder.  The 
motion,  however,  required  to  be  produced,  was  a  circular  motion— a  motion  of 
rotation  around  Uie  axis  or  shaft  of  the  mill. 

The  steps  by  which  Watt  proceeded  to  accomplish  these  objects  have  been 
recorded  by  himself  as  follows,  in  his  notes  upon  Dr.  Robinson's  article  on  the 
steam-engine  :— 

«<  I  hfld  rery  early  turned  my  mind  to  the  producing  of  continued  motion 
round  an  axis ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  my  first  specification  in 
1 769,  that  I  there  described  a  steam-wheel,  moved  by  the  force  of  steam,  acting 
in  a  circular  channel  against  a  valve  on  one  side,  and  against  a  column  of 
mercury,  or  some  other  fluid  metal,  on  the  other  side.  This  was  executed 
upon  a  scale  of  about  six  foet  diameter  at  Soho,  and  worked  repeatedly,  but 
was  given  up,  as  several  practical  objections  were  found  to  operate  against  it ;, 
similar  objections  lay  against  other  rotative  engines,  which  had  been  contrived 
by  myself  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  engines  producing  rotatory  motions  by 
means  of  ratchet-wheels. 

**  Having  made  my  single- reciprocating  engines  very  regular  in  their  move- 
ments, I  considered  how  to  produce  rotative  motions  from  them  in  the  best 
manner  ;  and  among  various  schemes  which  were  subjected  to  trial,  or  which 
passed  through  my  mind,  none  appeared  so  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  as  the 
application  of  the  cranky  in  the  manner  of  the  common  turning  lathe ;  but  as 
the  rotative  motion  is  produced  in  that  machine  by  impulse  given  to  the  crank 
in  the  descent  of  the  foot  only,  it  requires  to  be  continued  in  its  ascent  by  the 
energy  of  the  wheel,  which  acts  as  a  fly ;  being  unwilling  to^  load  my  engines 
with  a  fiy*wheel  heavy  enough  to  continue  the  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the 
piston  (or  with  a  fly-wheel  heavy  enough  to  equalize  the  motion,  even  if  a 
counterweight  were  employed  to  act  during  that  ascent),  I  proposed  to  employ 
two  engines,  acting  upon  two  cranks  fixed  on  the  same  axis,  at  an  angle  of 
120^  to  one  another,  and  a  weight  placed  upon  the  circumference  of  me  fly- 
wheel at  the  same  angle  to  each  of  the  cranks,  by  which  means  the  motion 
might  be  rendered  nearly  equal,  and  only  a  very  light  fly-wheel  would  be 
requisite. 

«•  This  had  oooorred  to  me  very  early ;  but  my  attention  being  folly  employed 
in  making  and  erecting  engines  for  raising  waler,  it  remained  in  petto  until 
ibout  the  year  1778  or  1779,  when  Mr.  Wasbrough  erected  one  of  his  ratchet- 
wheel  engines  at  Birmingham,  the  frequent  breakages  and  irregularities  of 
which  recalled  the  subject  te  my  mind,  and  I  proceeded  to  makie  a  model  of 
ny  method,  which  answered  my  expectations ;  but  having  neglected  to  take 
>ut  a  patent,  the  invention  was  communicated  by  a  workman  employed  to 
make  the  model,  to  some  of  the  people  about  Mr.  Wasbrough's  enghie,  and  a 
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patent  was  taken  out  by  them  for  the  application  of  the  crank  to  steam-engines. 
This  fact  the  said  workman  confessed,  and  the  engineer  who  directed  the  woiks 
acknowledged  it ;  but  said,  nevertheless,  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to 
him  prior  to  his  hearing  of  mine,  and  that  he  had  even  made  a  model  of  it  be- 
fore that  time  ;  which  might  be  a  fact,  as  the  application  to  a  single  crank  was 
sufficiently  obvious. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  better  to  endeavor  to  accomplisb  the 
same  end  by  other  means,  than  to  enter  into  litigation ;  and  if  successful,  bj 
demolishing  the  patent,  u>  lay  the  matter  open  to  everybody.  Accordingly, 
in  1781,  I  invented  and  took  out  a  patent  for  several  methods  of  prodncing 
rotative  motions  from  reciprocating  ones  ;  among  which  was  the  method  of  the 
sun-and-planet  wheels.  This  contrivance  was  applied  to  many  engines,  and 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  giving  a  double  velocity  to  the  fly-wheel ;  but . 
is  perhaps  more  subject  to  wear,  and  to  be  broken  under  great  strains,  thin  a 
simple  crank,  which  is  now  more  commonly  used,  although  it  requires  a  fly- 
wheel of  four  times  the  weight,  if  fixed  upon  the  first  axis ;  my  application  of 
the  double  engine  to  these  rotative  machines  rendered  the  counterweight  an- 
necessary,  and  produced  a  more  regular  motion." 

Watt's  second  patent  here  referred  to,  was  dated  25th  of  October,  1781,  and 
was  entitled,  **  A  patent  for  certain  new  methods  of  appljring  the  vibrating  or 
reciprocating  motions  of  steam  or  fire  engines  to  produce  a  continued  rotatiTe 
or  circular  motion  round  an  axis  or  centre,  and  thereby  to  give  motion  lo  tbe 
wheels  of  mills  and  other  machines.'' 

AH  the  methods  specified  in  this  patent  were  intended  to  be  worked  hy  the 
single-acting  engine,  already  described,  a  counterweight  being  applied  to  impel 
the  machinery  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine,  which  weight  would 
be  elevated  during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  There  were  five  different  ex- 
pedients proposed  in  the  specification  for  prodncing  &  rotatory  motion  ;  bat,  of 
these  &ve,  two  only  were  ever  applied  in  practice. 

Suppose  a  rod  or  bar  attached  by  a  pin  or  joint  at  the  upper  extremity  to  tbe 
working  end  of  the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  by  a  similar  pin  or  joint  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  an  iron  wheel  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  tbe  flj- 
wheel.  One  half  of  this  wheel  is  formed  of  a  solid  semicircle  of  cast  iron, 
while  the  other  half  is  constructed  of  open  spokes,  so  as  to  be  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  strength.  The  position  of  the  wheel  on  the  axis  is  such  that 
during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston,  when  the  operation  of  the  steam  is 
suspended,  the  heavy  semicircle  of  the  wheel  will  be  descending,  and  by  its 
weight  will  draw  down  the  connecting  bar,  and  thereby  draw  down  the  working 
end  of  the  beam,  and  draw  up  the  piston  in  the  cylinder.  When  the  pisioo 
descends  and  is  driven  by  the  power  of  the  steam,  the  heavy  semicircle  of  tbe 
above-mentioned  wheel  will  be  drawn  upward^  and  in  the  same  way  the  motkn 
will  be  continued. 

The  second  method  of  producing  a  rotatory  motion,  which  was  subseqaeatlr 
continued  for  many  years  in  practical  operation,  was  that  which  was  called 
the  sun-and-planet  wheels.  A  toothed  wheel.  A,  fig.  13,  called  the  sun-wheel, 
was  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  which  rotation  was  to  be  imparted. 
The  wheel  B,  called  the  planet-wheel,  having  an  equal  diameter,  was  fastened 
on  the  end  I  of  the  connecting  rod  H  I,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  levdnag- 
During  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  working  end  of  the  beam  was  drawa 
upward,  and  the  end  I  of  the  cormecting  rod  travelled  from  C  to  D,  througii 
the  dotted  semicircle  C  I  D.  The  wheel  B  not  being  c^Mible  of  revolnagoo 
the  centre  I,  would,  during  this  motion,  drive  the  sun-wheel  A.  Daring  the 
ascent  of  the  steam-piston,  the  working  end  of  the  beam  would  descend,  and 
the  centre  I  of  the  planet-wheel  B  would  be  driven  downward  from  D  to  C, 
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ibrongh  the  otber  dotted  semicircle,  and  would  conseqtienlly  continue  to  dr 

the  sun-i*heel  round  in  the  same  direction.  S 

Thia  contrivance,  although  in  the  main  inferior  to  the  more  simple  one  of 
the  crank,  is  not  withoot  some  advantages  ;  among  others,  it  gives  to  the  sun-  ' 
wheel  double  the  velocity  which' would  be  communicated  by  the  crank  ;  for  in 
the  crank  one  revolution  only  on  the  aile  is  produced  by  one  revolution  of  the 
crank,  but  in  the  sun-and-planet  wheels,  two  revolutions  of  the  aun-wheel  are 
produced  by  one  of  the  planet-wheel ;  ihua  a  double  velocity  is  obtained  from 
the  same  motion  of  the  beam.  This  will  be  evident  from  considering  that 
when  the  planet-wheel  is  in  its  highest  position,  ito  lowest  tooth  is  engaged 
with  the  highest  looth  of  the  sun-wheel ;  as  the  planet-wheel  passes  from  the 
highest  position,  its  teeth  drive  those  of  the  stin-wheel  before  them,  and  when 
it  comes  into  the  lowest  position,  the  highest  tooth  of  the  planet-wheel  is  en- 
gaged with  the  lowest  of  the  sun-wheel :  but  then  half  of  the  snn-wheel  has 
rolled  off  the  planet-wheel,  and,  therefore,  the  tooth  which  was  engaged  with 
ii  in  its  highest  position,  must  now  be  distant  from  it  by  half  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  and  must,  therefore,  be  again  in  the  highest  position  i  so  that 
while  the  planet-wheel  has  been  carried  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  sun- 
irheel  has  made  a  complete  revolution. 

This  advantage  of  giving  an  increased  velocity  may  he  obtained  also  by  the 
crank,  by  placing  toothed  wheels  on  its  axle.  Independently  of  the  greater 
expense  attending  the  construction  of  the  sun-and-planet  wheel,  its  liability  to 
go  out  of  order,  and  the  rapid  wear  of  the  teeth,  and  other  objections,  rendered 
it  inferior  to  the  crank,  which  has  entirely  superseded  it. 

Although  by  these  contrivances  Watt  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  continuous 
circular  motion  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  steam-engine,  the  machine 
was  still  one  of  intermitting,  instead  of  continuous  action.     The  expedient  of 
a  counterweight,  elevated  during  the  descending  stroke,  and  giving  back  the  ! 
power  expended  on  it  in  the  interval  of  the  returning  stroke,  did  not  satisfy 
the  fastidious  mechanical  taste  of  Watt.     He  soon  perceived  that  all  which  he  ' 
proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  application  of  two  cylinders  and  pistons  work- 
ing alternately,  could  be  attained  with  greater  simplicity  and  effect  by  a  single  ! 
cylinder,  if  he  could  devise  means  by  which  the  piston  might  he  impelled  by 
steam  upward  as  well  as  downward.     To  accomplish  this,  it  was  only  neces-  '. 
sary  to  throw  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  into  alternate  communication  with 
the  boiler,  while  the  upper  end  would  be  put  into  communication  with  the 
condenser.     If,  for  example,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylinder  communicated  with  the  boiler,  and  the  lower  end  with  the 


condenser^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  the  lower 
•nd  communicated  with  the  boiler,  and  the  upper  end  with  the  condenser ; 
then  the  piston  would  be  driven  continually,  whether  upward  or  downward,  by 
the  power  of  steam  acting  against  a  vacuum.  Watt  obtained  his  third  patent 
for  this  contrivance,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1782. 

This  change  in  the  principle  of  the  machine  involved  seyerai  other  changes 
in  the  details  of  its  mechanism. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  means  for  admitting  and  with- 
drawing the  steam  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  For  this  purpose  let  B  ud 
B^  fig.  14,  be  two  steam-boxes,  B  the  upper,  and  B'  the  lower,  commonicatiDg 
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respectirely  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  proper  passages  D IX. 
Let  two  valves  be  placed  in  B,  one,  S,  above  the  passage  D,  and  the  other,  C, 
below  it;  and  in  like  manner  two  other  valves  in  the  lower  valve-box, B', one, 
S^  above  the  passage  D',  and  the  other,  C,  below  it.  Above  the  vaive  S  ia 
the  upper  steam-box  is  an  opening  at  which  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler 
enters,  and  below  the  valve  C  is  another  opening,  at  which  enters  the  ex- 
hausting-pipe leading,  to  the  condenser.  In  like  manner,  above  the  injlre  S' 
in  the  lower  steam-box  enters  a  steam-pipe  leading  from  the  boiler,  aadbelow 
the  valve  C  enters  an  exhausting-pipe  leading  to  the  condenser.  It  is  erident, 
therefore,  that  steam  can  always  be  admitted  above  the  piston  by  opening  the 
valve  S,  and  below  it  by  opening  the  valve  S' ;  and,  in  like  manner,  steam  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  and  allowed  to  pass  to  die 
condenser,  by  opening  the  valve  C,  and  from  below  it  by  opening  the  ralre  C 
Supposing  the  piston  P  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder 
below  the  piston  to  be  filled  with  pure  steam,  let  the  valves  S  and  C^  be  opei- 
ed,  the  valves  C  and  S'  being  closed  as  represented  in  fig.  15.  Steam  froo 
the  boiler  will,  therefore,,  flow  in  through  the  open  valve  S,  and  will  prest  die 
piston  downward,  while  the  steam  that  has  filled  the  cylinder  below  die  pistoo 
will  pass  through  the  open  valve  C^  into  the  exhausting-pipe  leading  to  d» 
condenser,  and  being  condensed  will  leave  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  t 
vacuum.  The  piston  will,  therefore,  be  pressed  downward  by  the  action  of 
the  steam  above  it,  as  in  the  single-acting  engine.  Having  arrived  ai  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  let  the  valves  S  and  C  be  both  closed,  and  the  valT«> 
S'  and  G  be  opened,  as  represented  in  fig.  15.  Steam  will  now  be  admitted 
through  the  open  valve  S'  and  through  the  passage  D'  below  the  piston,  while 
the  steam  which  has  just  driven  the  piston  downward,  filling  the  cylinder  abo^c 
the  piston,  will  be  drawn  off  throuffh  the  open  valve  C,  wd  the  exhanatiag- 
pipe,  into  the  condenser,  leaving  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  a  vactniB- 
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I  Tbe  pitlon  will,  tlietefore,  be  pressed  upward  by  ths  action  of  the  steam  below 
it,  ftgtiDBt  the  TUuum  above  it,  and  will  ascend  with  the  same  force  as  that 
[  with  which  it  had  desceuded. 

I  This  alternate  action  of  the  piston  upward  and  downward  may  evitlently  be 
I  cootiiuied  by  opening  and  cinaiag  ihe  valves  alteniately  in  pairs.  Whenever 
I  (Im  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  represented  in  fig.  14,  the  valree  S 
)  ud  C,  that  is,  the  upper  steam-valve  and  tbe  lower  exhausting-Talve,  are 
I  opened,  and  the  valves  C  and  S',  that  in,  ihe  upper  exhausting-Talve  and  the 
I  lower  steam'Talre,  are  closed  ;  and  when  ihe  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom 
I  of  (he  cjrlinder,  as  represented  in  tig  1 5,  the  valves  C  and  S',  that  is,  the  upper 
I  BihsDstuig-Talre  and  the  lower  sleani-valve,  are  opened,  and  the  valves  S  and 
I  C,  that  is,  the  upper  eteam-valve  and  the  lower  exhausting- ralve,  are  closed. 
I  If  these  valves,  as  has  been  here  supposed,  be  opened  and  closed  at  the 
I  momenta  at  which  the  piston  reaches  'he  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  is 
I  erident  tbst  they  may  be  all  wiirktd  by  a  aingle  lever  connected  with  them 
I  by  proper  mechanism.  When  the  piatiin  arri  ves  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  this 
I  lever  would  be  made  to  open  the  valves  S  and  C,  and  at  tbe  aame  time  to 
close  the  valrea  S'  and  C ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, it  would  be  made  to  close  the  VHlveu  S  and  C,  and  to  op«n  the  valves 
S'snd  C. 

If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  cut  olT  the  steam  before  tbe  arrival  of  the  piston 
u  the  termination  of  its  siMke,  whether  upward  or  downward,  then  the  steam- 
valves  mitst  be  closed  befure  the  arrivul  uf  ihe  piaton  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ; 
and  u  thBBxhausiing-valveoui{bt  lo  i>e  lel't  iipen  until  the  strobe  is  completed, 
lh«se  valves  ought  lo  be  moveii  at  different  limes.  In  that  case  separate  levers 
sboold  be  provided  for  ihe  dilferuiii  valves.  We  shall,  however,  return  again 
lo  the  subject  of  the  valves  wliit^h  n'gulate  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cyl- 
inder and  its  escape  to  the  cndenser. 

It  will  be  lemembered  that  io  the  aintjle-acting  engine  the  process  of  con- 
densation was  suspended  while  the  pisiuii  ascended  in  the  cylinder,  and  there- 
fore the  play  of  the  jet  of  cold  waier  in  ihe  condenser  was  stopped  during  this 
uilerval.  In  the  double-acting  eii);ine,  Imwever,  the  flow  of  steam  from  the 
cyhnder  to  the  condenser  is  ciinlmued,  whutUer  the  piston  ascend  or  descend, 
aad  therefore  a  constant  cuii(l<'ii!,dtiuii  uf  steam  must  he  produced.  The  con- 
densing jet,  therefore,  dues  not  in  tiiis  cuse,  as  in  the  former,  play  with  inter- 
vals of  intermission.  A'  conaianl  jet  uf  cold  water  must  be  maintained  in  the 
con  denser. 
It  will  presently  appear  that  in  llie  double-acting  engine  applied  to  manu- 
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factures,  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  subject  to  more  or  less  Tariation  of 
speed,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  was  subject  to  a 
corresponding  change.  The  quantity  of  steam,  therefore,  drawn  into  the  con- 
denser was  subject  to  variation,  and  required  a  considerable  change  in  the 
quantity  of  cold  water  admitted  through  the  jet  to  condense  it.  To  regoUte 
this,  the  valve  or  cock  by  which  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  con&Dser 
was  worked  in  the  double-acting  engine  by  a  lever  furnished  with  an  index, 
by  which  the  quantity  of  condensing  water  admitted  into  the  condenser  coold 
be  regulated.  This  index  played  ui>on  a  graduated  arch,  by  which  the  engine- 
man  was  enabled  to  regulate  the  supply. 
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(THIRD  LECTURE.) 


In  the  single-acting  engine,  the JoKce  of.  the  piston,  acted  on  the  beam  onlj 
during  it»  deeoent  ^  and-thit  /orce.  waa  transmitted  firom  the  piston  to  the  beam, 
as  we  have  8een,.bj<  a  flsziUe  «hainY  eactended  firom  the  end  of  ^e  piston-rod, 
and  playing ttponthe  Mreh head  of  the  heam.  In. the. double-acting  engine, 
however,  the  force  of  the.  oleam  pressing  the  piston,  upward  must  likewise  be 
transmitted  tO'ihe.  beattf .so.as to  diive 4he  latter  upward  while  the  pistim  as- 
cends. This  .a«tion<«oiild  not  be  aopopipUshed  by  a.  chain  c^omecting  the 
piston  with  the  arch  head  of  the  beam. 

Where  the  flaschaaical  action  to  be  transmitted  is  &  puU^  and  not  a  push^  a 
fiezihle  chain,  covd^  or  strap,,  is.  sufficient  \  but  if  a  /nisA  or  thrutt  is  required 
to  be  transmitted^  then  the  flexibility  of. the  medium  of  mechanical  communica- 
tion avoided  by. a  chain. readsra. it  inapplicable.  4n  the  double-acting  encine, 
during.tiiet  deacei^«theipistoiv^ipd  still  pnlla.tfie  beiLmdown;  and  so  farachain 
connecting  the  I  fistomtiod  with  the.  btaaim  vould,^he  sufficient  to  transmit  the 
'  action  of  the  one  tQ9the./>tber ;  but  ia  thejascentJthe  beam  no  looger  pulls  up 
the  {a8tpn«CQd, hut  ia  pushed, .up.  by  it«  A  chain  (inm.the  piston-n>d  to  the 
arch  heady.as^deacribed  in. the.  aiiig^actingi  engine,  would^fail  |o  transmit  this 
force.  ^  If  such  a  chain. were, used. with  the  dc^ls  engine,  where  there  is  no 
counter-weight  on  tha-oppositewend  of.  the.. beam,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  in^he  ascent  of  tha  piston  the  chain  would  aUckan,  ana  the  beatn  would 
•tiii  rimaini  depreased^  It  ia  therefore  neceasary  thai  some  other,  mi^chanical 
conoenan  be  oontiirod  between  the  piston^nd  luad  the  beam,-of  anch  a  nature 
that  in  the  descent  the  piston-rod  may /nitf  the  beam  down,  and  majpush  it  up 
in  the  asemt. 

Watt  firm  pn^a(ad.to  afli^ot  thia  by.  attaching. ta  the  end  of  the  .piston-rod  a 
straight) mcki  faced  with. teeth, .which. should  work  in  corresponding  teeth 
nised'Cnithnaishhaad^:  the  .beam^as  represented,  in,  fig^  19»  If  his  im- 
proved steam-enginea  xaquiredno/urthei;  psecisionof,  operation  and^constnlc• 
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tion  than  the  atmospheric  engines,  this  might  hare  been  sufficient ;  but  in 
these  engines  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  piston-rod  sboold  be 
guided  with  a  smooth  and  even  motion  through  the  stnmng-boz  in  the  (op  of 
the  cylinder,  otherwise  any  shake  or  irregularity  would  cause  it  to  work  loose 
in  the  stuffing-bpz,  and  either  to  admit  the  air,  or  to  let  the  steam  esctpe. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  motion  of  the  rack  and  toothed  arch  hesd  were 
inadmissible,  since  it  was  impossible  by  such  means  to  impart  to  the  piston- 
rod  that  smooth  and  equable  motion  which  was  requisite.  Another  cootririDce 
which  occurred  to  Watt  was,  to  attach  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  a  bar,  which 
should  extend  above  the  beam,  and  to  use  two  chains  or  straps,  one  exteDding 
from  the  top  of  the  bar  to  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  head,  and  the  otber  bm 
the  bottom  of  the  bar  to  the  upper  end  of  the  aroh  head.  By  such  means  the 
latter  s^rap  would  pull  the  beam  down  when  the  piston  would  descend,  asd  the 
former  would  pull  the  beam  up  when  the  piston  would  ascend.  These  con- 
trivances, however,  were  superseded  by  the  celebrated  meclianism  since  cilled 
the  ParaUel  Motion^  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  combinations  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  steam-engine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  was  to  connect  by  some  infleziUe  metni 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod  with  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  and  so  to  coatnre 
the  mechanism,  that  while  the  end  of  the  beam  would  move  alternately  vpini 
down  in  part  of  a  circle,  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  connected  with  the  hem 
shquld  move  up  and  down  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  wen 
fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  pivot  without  any  other  conneoon^it 
is  evident  that,  being  moved  up  and  down  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  it  would  be 
drawn  to  the  left  and  the  right  alternately,  and  would  consequently  either  be 
broken  or  bent,  or  would  work  loose  in  the  stuffing-box.  Instead  of  connect* 
ing  the  end  of  the  rod  immediately  with  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  pivot,  Witt 
proposed  to  connect  them  by  certain  moveable  rods,  so  arranged  that,  ss  the 
end  of  the  beam  would  move  up  and  down  in  the  ciroular  arch,  Uie  rods  wooU 
so  accommodate  themselves  to  that  motion,  that  the  end  connected  with  the 
piston-rod  should  not  be  disturbed  from  its  rectilinear  course. 

To  explain  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  called  the  paraUel  mot]mi,letB 
suppose  that  0  P,  fig.  17,  is  a  rod  or  lever  moveable  on  a  centre  0,  andthit 
the  end  P  of  this  rod  shall  move  through  a  circular  arch  P  P  P''  P'"  » > 
vertical  plane.  Mid  let  its  play  be  limited  by  two  stops  S,  which  shall  pretest 
its  ascent  above  the  point  P,  and  its  descent  below  the  point  P'^'.  Let  the 
position  of  the  rod  and  the  limitation  of  its  play  be  such  Uiat  the  straight  liM 
A  B  drawn  through  P  P"',  the  extreme  positions  of  the  lever  OP,  shaU  be  t 
vertical  line. 

Let  0  be  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  line  A  B,  and  let  the  dii* 
tance  of  O  to  the  right  of  A  B  be  the  same  as  the  distance  of  a  to  tbe  left  « 
A  B.  Let  0  />  be  a  rod  equal  in  length  to  O  P,  moving  like  O  P  on  the  cen- 
tre 0,  so  that  its  extremity  p  shall  play  upward  and  downward  through  the  srch 
P  ?'  F^'  y  I  ^^  P^^7  heing  limited  in  like  manner  by  stops  s. 
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Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  ends  P  p  of  these  two  rods  are  joined  by  a 
link  P  p,  the  connexion  being  made  by  a  pivot,  so  that  the  angles  formed  by 
the  link  and  the  rods  shall  be  capable  of  changing  their  magnitude.  This 
liak  will  make  the  motion  of  one  rod  depend  on  that  of  the  other,  since  it  will 
preserve  their  extremities  P  p  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  rod  O  P  to  be  moved  to  the  position  O  P^'',  its 
extremity  P  tracing  me  arch  P  P'  P"  P"\  the  link  connecting  the  rods  will 
at  the  same  time  dnve  the  extremity/)  of  the  rod  op  through  the  arch  />////' //^^ 
80  that  when  the  extremity  of  the  one  rod  arrives  at  F"\  the  extremity  of  the 
other  rod  will  arrive  at  y .  By  this  arrangement,  in  the  simultaneous  motion 
of  the  rods,  whether  upward  or  downward,  through  the  circular  arches  to 
which  their  play  is  limited,  the  extremities  of  the  link  joining  them  will  devi- 
ate from  the  vertical  line  A  B  in  opposite  directions.    At  the  limits  of  their 
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play,  the  extremities  of  the  link  will  always  be  in  the  line  A  B ;  but  iaill  in- 
termediate positions,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  link  will  be  to  the  right  of 
A  B,  and  its  upper  extremity  to  the  left  of  A  B.  So  far  as  the  deraagoDeDt 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  link  is  concerned,  the  matter  composing  the  link 
would  be  transferred  to  the  right  of  A  B  ;  and  so  far  as  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  link  is  concerned,  the  matter  composing  it  would  be  transfened  to  the  left 
of  AB. 

By  the  combined  effects  of  these  contrary  derangements  of  the  extremities 
of  the  link  from  the  vertical  line,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  point  would  ex- 
ist,  in  the  middle  of  the  link,  where  the  two  contrary  derangements  wouU 
neutralize  each  other,  and  which  point  would  therefore  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
turbed neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lef^,  but  to  be  moved  upward  and  down- 
ward in  the  vertical  line  A  B.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  parallel  motioii; 
and  in  fact  the  middle  point  of  the  link  will  move  for  all  practical  purposes  ic- 
curately  in  the  vertical  line  A  B,  provided  that  the  angular  play  of  the  leien 
0  P  and  0  p  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  within  which,  in  practice,  their 
motion  may  always  be  restrained. 

To  trace  the  motion  of  the  middle  point  of  the  link  more  mioiitely»  let 
p  p/  p//  p///  be  four  positions  of  the  levet  0  P,  and  let  p  p'  pf'  f  be  the  foot 
corresponding  positions  of  the  lever  op.  In  the  positions  O  P  op,  theM 
will  take  the  position  P  p  in  which  the  entire  link  will  be  vertical,  sad  its 
middle  point  x  will  therefore  be  in  the  vertical  line  A  B. 

When  the  one  rod  takes  the  position  0  P^  the  other  rod  will  have  the  po- 
sition 0  pf  ;  and  the  link  will  have  the  position  P'  //.  The  middle  point  of 
the  link  will  be  at  txf^  which  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  vertical  line  A  B. 
Thus  one  half  of  the  link  F  a/  will  be  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line  A  B; 
while  the  other  half,  pf  a/,  will  be  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line ;  the  de- 
rangement from  the  vertical  line  affecting  each  half  of  the  link  in  oontnij 
directions. 

Again,  taking  the  one  rod  in  the  position  0  P'^^,  the  corresponding  positioD 
of  the  other  rod  will  be  o  pf',  and  the  position  of  the  Hnk  will  be  F'/'.  K 
the  middle  point  of  the  link  in  this  position  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  st 
af't  on  the  vertical  line  A  B  ;  and,  as  before,  one  half  of  the  link  P"  x^'  wiD  be 
thrown  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line,  while  the  other  half,  pf'  a/',  wiH  be 
thrown  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line. 

Finally,  let  the  one  rod  be  in  its  lowest  position,  O  P'^^  while  the  other  lod 
shall  take  the  corresponding  position,  o  pf".  The  direction  of  the  link  Y^*f 
will  now  coincide  with  the  vertical  line  ;  and  its  middle  "point  9f"  will  there- 
fore be  upon  that  line.  The  previous  derangement  of  the  extremities  of  tbf 
rod,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  are  now  redressed,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
rod  have  assumed  the  vertical  position. 

It  i»  plain,  therefore,  that  by  such  means  the  altemale  motion  of  a  peiit 
fuch-as  P  or  o,aipward  and  downward  in  a  circular  arch,  may  be  made  lo 
produce  the  akesnate  motions. of  another  point  x^  upward  and  downward  ist 
straight  line. 

Although  the  guidance  of  the  air-pump  rod  in  a  true  vertical  line  is  not  so 
accessary  asthatiof  the.  staam^piaton,  and  as  the  air-pump  piston  is  alwajt 
brought  down  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  its  rod,  the  connexion  of  the  six* 
pump  pimon-rod  with  the.  beam,  by  any  <^ntjrivance  of  the  kind  now  describei 
was  not  80  necessary.  Nevertheless,  by  a  slight  addition  to  the  mechanicsl 
contrivance  which  has  been  just  described,  Watt  obtained  the  means  of  at  oace 
preserving,  the  true  rectilii^ear  motion  of  both  piston-roda. 

Let:  the  lever  represented  by  O  P,  in  fig.  17,  be  conceived  to  be  piolongw 
to 'twice  4l8  length^  %»  represented  in  fig.  18,  so  that  O  P'  shall  be  twice  0  r 
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Fig.  18. 


Let  th6  points  P  p  beoonnected  by  %  link,  as  before.  Lei  a  link  P  d/,  equal 
in  length  to  dM  Imk  P  /^,  be  attached  to  the  point  P^,  and  let  the  extremity  s^ 
of  this  link  be  eonnected  with  the''  point  p  by  another  link,  equal  in  length  to 
P  F,  by  piyots  at  af  nndp,  so  that  the  figure  P  F  t/ p  shall  be  a  jointed  par- 
alMograaii  the  angles  of  which  will  be  capable  of  altering  their  magnitude 
with  ereiy  change  of  position  of  the  rods  o  p  and  O  P.  Thus,  when  the  rod 
0  P  descends,  the  angles  of  the  parallelogram  at  P  and  a/  will  be  diminished 
inmagnitnde,  while  the  -angles  at  P'  and  p  will  be  increased  in  magnitude. 
Now,  let  ar  foe  be  coneeired  to  be  dtawn  firom  O  to  a'.  It  is  evident  that 
that  line  will  pass  through  the  middle  point  of  the  link  p  P,  for  the  triangle 
0  P  ar  in  i»«li  respects  similar  to  the  gieater  triangle  Or'vf  only  on  half  the 
scale,  so  that  erery  side  of  the  (me  is  half  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other. 
Therefore  P  «  is  half  the  length  of  P'  i/;  but  P'  9^  was  made  equal  to  P  ;», 
and  therefore  ji  «  is  half  of  P  p;  that  is  to  say,  «  is  the  middle  point  dF  p. 

It  has  been  akeady  shown,  that  in  the  alternate  motion  of  the  rods  op,  OF, 
in  ascending -and  descending,  the  point  m  is  OMTod  upward  and  downward  in 
a  tnievMioal  line.  Now  since  lho>  triangle  O  P  0  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  0  P^  0^,  and  subject  to  a  similar  motion  during  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  rods,  it  is  apparent  that  the  point  a/  nnist  be  subject  to  a  motion  in  all  re- 
spects simtlaf  to  that  which  afectt  the  points  x,  except  that  ^e  point  1/  will 
nwre  thfongh  double  the  space*  In  lact,  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  common  pantograph,  where  two  rods  are  so 
connected  as  thst  the  motion  of  the  one  governs  the  motion  of  the  other,  so 
that  whaletier  Itte  or  figure  BMiy  be  described  by  one,  a  similar  line  or  figure 
must  be  described  by  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  point  «  is  moTcd  upward 
and  downward^  in  a  Tertical  stMdght  line,  the  pwnt«^  will  idso  be  moved  in  a 
vertical  straight  line  of  double  the  length. 

If  such  en  arrangement  of  mechanism  as  hss  been  here  described  can  be 
connecisdf  with  die  beam  of  the  steam-engine,  so  that  while  the  point  «^  is  at- 
tached^ to  the- top  of  tbesteam-pistoair'and  the  space  through  which  it  ascends 
and  descends  shtfl  bo  equal'  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  that  piston^  the  point 
»  ehstt  be  airshed  to  the  rod  of  the  air-pump  ^ston,  the  stroke  of  the  latter 
beingp  hidf-«ihat  of  ihe^  steasi-pisienr thent  Ae  points  »^  and  st  will  guide  the 
moiion^of  {the  two  pietonsso  as  to  preserve  them  in  true  vertical  straight  lines. 

TheeHitnetf  iB^whieh;diese  ideas  are  reduced  to-  pnctioe  admits  of  easy  ex- 
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planation  :  let  the  point  o  be  the  centre  of  the  great  working  beam,  and  let 
0  P^  be  the  arm  of  the  beam  on  the  side  of  the  steam-cyliod'er.  Let  P  be  a 
pivot  upon  the  beam,  at  the  middle  point  between  its  centre  O  and  its  extremi- 
ty P' ;  and  let  the  links  P  /»,  P'  xf,  and  P  p,  be  joined  together,  as  already  de- 
scribed. Let  the  point  or  pirot  o  be  attached  to  some  part  of  the  fixed  framing 
of  the  engine  or  engine-house,  and  let  the  rod  o  p^  equal  to  half  the  arm  oiftlie 
beam,  be  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  comer  of  the  panUelogrmm  at  p.  Let  the 
end  of  the  steam  piston-rod  be  attached  to  the  comer  of  the  paraUelogram  s', 
and  let  the  end  of  the  air-pump  be  attached  to  the  middle  point  c  of  the  link 
Pp;  by  which  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  two 
piston-rods  will  be  rendered  compatible  with  the  altemate  circular  motions  of 
the  points  P'  and  P  on  the  beam. 

Among  the  many  mechanical  inventions  produced  by  the  fertile  geniu  of 
Watt,  there  is  none  which  has  excited  such  unirersal,  such  unqualified,  and 
such  merited  admiration,  as  that  of  the  parallel  motion.  It  is  indeed  impossi- 
ble, even  for  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  view  mechanical  combinations, to  behold 
the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  moving  the  pistons,  through  the  instramentalitj  of 
the  parallel  motion,  without  an  instinctive  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  unexpect- 
ed fulfilment  of  an  end  by  means  having  so  little  apparent  connexion  with  it 
When  this  feeling  was  expressed  to  Watt  himself,  by  those  who  first  beheld 
the  performance  of  this  exquisite  mechaiiism,  he  exclaimed,  with  his  nsnal 
vivacity,  that  he  himself,  when  he  first  beheld  his  own  cootrivance  in  action, 
was  affected  by  the  same  sense  of  pleasure  and  surprise  al  its  regulaiityaad 
precision.  He  said  that  he  received  from  it  the  same  species  of  enjoymeat 
that  usually  accompanies  the  first  view  of  the  successful  invention  of  another 
person. 

^'  Among  the  parts  composing  the  steam-engine,  you  have  doubtless,"  sayi 
M.  Arago,  '*  observed  a  certain  articulated  parallelogram.  At  each  ascent  snd 
descent  of  the  piston,  its  angles  open  and  close  wi£  the  sweetness— I  had  al- 
most said  with  the  grace— which  charms  you  in  the  gestures  of  a  consonunate 
actor.  Follow  with  your  eye  altemately  the  progress  of  its  successive  changes, 
and  you  will  find  them  subject  to  the  most  curious  geometrical  conditiou. 
You  will  see,  that  of  the  four  angles  of  the  jointed  parallelograms,  three  d^ 
scribe  circular  arches,  but  the  fourth,  which  holds  the  piston-rod,  is  mored 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  immense  utility  of  this  result  strikes  mechaai- 
cians  with  even  less  force  thanihe  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  Watt  has 
attained  it." 

The  parallel  motion,  of  which  there  are  several  other  yarietie*— -depending, 
however,  generally  upon  the  same  principle— formed  part  of  a  patent  which 
Mr.  Watt  obtained  in  the  year  1784,  another  part  of  which  patent  was  for  s 
locomotive-engine,  by  which  a  carriage  was  to  be  propelled  on  a  road.  In  s 
letter  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  dated  22d  October,  in  the  same  year,  Watt  says  :— 

"  I  have  lately  contrived  several  methods  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  all  the 
chains  and  circular  arches  about  the  great  levers  of  steam-engines,  and  never- 
theless making  the  piston-rods  ascend  and  descend  perpendiculairiy,  withoot 
any  sliding  motions  or  right-lined  guides,  merely  by  combinations  of  motioai 
about  centres  ;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  they  answer  equally  wefl 
to  push  upward  as  to  pull  downward,  so  that  this  method  is  applicable  to  osr 
double  engines,  which  act  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  their  pistons. 

"  A  rotative-enffine  of  this  species  with  the  new  motion  which  is  now  st 
work  in  our  manufactory  (but  must  be  sent  away  very  soon)  answers  adoiiFs* 
bly.  It  has  cost  much  brain-work  to  contrive  proper  working-gear  for  these 
double  engines,  but  I  have  at  last  done  it  tolerably  well,  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular valves,  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  so  as  to  be  opened  by  the  too  of 
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the  steam  ;  and  they  are  kept  shut  bjthe  working-gear.     We  have  erected  an 
f'tii^'iiie  at  Messrs.  Goodwyne  and  Co.'s  brewery,  East  Smithfield,  London." 

By  the  coifirivance  which  has  been  explained  above,  the  force  of  the  piston 
ill  nscendin!/  and  descending  would  be  conveyed  to  the  working  end  of  the 
l)e:irn  ;  and  the  next  problem  which  Watt  had  to  solve  was,  to  produce  by  the 
force  exerted  by  the  working  end  of  the  beam  in  ascending  and  descending  a 
('Mdtiiiuous  motion  of  rotation.  In  the  first  instance  he  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  by  a  crank  placed  upon  the  axle  to  which  rotation  was  to  be  imparted,  and 
(In  veil  by  a  rod  connecting  it  with  the  working  end  of  the  beam.     Let  K,  &g,  19, 

Fig.  19.  „ 
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( 
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•e  the  centre,  to  which  motion  is  to  be  imparted  by  the  working  end  H  of 
he  beam.  On  the  axle  E  suppose  a  short  lever  K  I  to  be  fixed,  so  that  when 
[  I  is  turned  round  the  centre  K,  the  axle  must  turn  with  it.  Let  an  iron  rod, 
be  weight  of  which  shall  balance  the  piston  and  piston-rod  at  the  other  end 
f  the  beam,  be  connected  by  joints  with  the  working  end  H  of  the  beam,  and 
le  extremity  I  of  the  lever  K  L  As  the  end  H  of  the  beam  is  moved  upward 
ad  downward,  the  lever  K  I  will  be  turned  round  the  centre  K,  taking  suc- 
ecsively  the  positions  represented  by  faint  lines  in  the  figure  ;  and  thus  a  mo- 
on  of  continued  rotation  will  be  imparted  to  the  axle  K. 
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Tbii  single  and  effecitual  expedient  of  producing  a  continvod  rotalorj  mo- 
tion by  a  crank  was  abandoned  by  Watt,  as  already  explained,  by  reason  of  t 
patent  baring  been  obtained  upon  informaction  of  bis  experiments  anrreptitioos- 
ly  procured.  To  avoid  litigatAoa^  he  therefore  substituted  for  die  crank  the  sua- 
and-planet  wheel  already  described  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  patent,  which 
restricted  the  use  of  the  ^rank,  the  snn-and-planet  wheel  was  discontiniied  in 
Watt's  engine,  and  the  cr^nk  restored. 

Whether  the  crank  or  |he  sun->and-planet  wheel  be  used,  thero  is  stiD  a  dif- 
ficulQr  in  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  motion  of  rotation.  In  the  raiious  po- 
sitions which  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  assume  throughout  a  complete 
reyolution,  there  are  two  in  which  the  moring  power  loses  all  influence  in  im- 
pelling the  crank.  These  positions  are  those  which  the  crank  assumes  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  just  about  to  change 
the  direction  of  its  motion.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyKnder, 
the  pivot  I,  fig.  19,  by  which  the  connecting-rod  H  1 4s  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  crank,  is  immediately  over  the  axle  K  of  the  crank,  and  under  the  pivot  H, 
which  joins  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting-rod  with  the  beam.  In  fact,  in 
this  position  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  ex- 
tending from  the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  axle  of  the  crank.  The  steam,  oa 
entering  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  pressing  it  upward,  woidd  prodace 
a  corresponding  downward  force  on  the  connecting  rod  at  H,  which  would  be 
continued  along  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  to  the  axle  K.  It  is  cTident 
th;:^i  such  a  force  could  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  crank  roond,  but  wodd 
expend  its  whole  energy  in  pressing  the  axle  K  downward. 

The  other  position  in  which  the  power  loses  its  effect  upon  the  crank  is 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  In  this  case,  the  working  end 
of  the  beam  will  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and  the  crank-pin  I  wMl  be 
immediately  below  the  axle  K  ;  so  that  K  wiU  be  placed  immediately  between 
H  and  I.  When  the  steam  presses  on  the  tc^  of  Uie  piston,  it  will  expend  its 
force  in  drawing  the  end  H  of  the  connecting-rod  upward,  by  which  the  crank- 
pin  I  will  likewise  be  drawn  vpward.  It  is  evident  that  this  force  can  have  no 
effect  in  turning  the  crank  round,  but  will  expend  its  whole  energy  m  pro- 
ducing an  upward  strain  on  the  axle  K. 

If  Sie  crank  were  absolutely  at  rest  in  either  of  the  positions  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  apparent  that  the  engine  could  not  be  pot  in  motion  by  the 
steam;  but  if  die  engine  has  been  previously  in  motion,  then  the  mass  of 
matter  forming  the  crank,  and  the  axle  on  which  the  crank  is  ibrmed,  having 
already  had  a  motion  of  rotation,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  mo- 
mentum it  has  received,  and  'this  'tendency  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  the 
crank  K  I  out  of  either  of  those  critical  positions  which  have  been  described. 
Having  once  escaped  theae  dead  points,  then  the  connecting-rod  forming  an 
angle,  however  obtnse  or  acute,  with  the  crank,  the  pressure  or  pull  upon  the 
former  will  have  a  tendency  to  produpe  rotation  in  the  latter.  As  the  crank 
revolves,  however,  the  influence  of  the  connecting-rod  upon  it  wiU  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  formed  by  the  connecting-rod  and  crank.  When  that  aa^  is 
a  jigh^  Angle,  theii  th(9, effect  of  Ae,  co9naciiin9rfi9Ar.oafth<a  j/crank  is  greatest, 
since  thc». force  uponit  l^s  ^e  advanta|^4>f^thQ'Wbo)Bieverafe.o(  tha  cnnk; 
but  a^pordifig  a^  thei  ^gJierifRiyne^i^Fl^l)^^  ^irank.and.connectiM-Kod 
more.prieas  a^Mte.oriObtuae  in  the  8Uf;ces(»ive  attitudes .wbi^h  &ej 
the  revolmion  of  t|ie  ,crank|  ,th9  influeni^  of  tjbus  connectingrvod  over  the 
yari^,  .c)iau^g[froin.i|Qtbing  a|  the  two  dead  pointa,abni^  desciribed»  to  ihs 
full  effeqt  produced: in  the  tfVfa.pojufM^na  wberB^they  are  at  jrightan^ea.  In 
consequjonc^^  this,  v^l^yipg.leyeragi^.by  urhich  the  fbrce.nwatb  whieh  ihaean- 
necting-rod  is  driven  by  tha.eteafi^  is  tranamittcid  tp:the4jle  on  ^hicb  the  cnak 
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revolves,  a  (^oit^spOndiii^  rariatioit  of  speed  would  noeessmnly  be  produced  in 
the  motion  imparted  to  the  crank.  The  speed  at  the  dead  points  would  be 
least,  being  due  i^ltogether  to.  the  tilomentum  already  imparted  to  the' revolving 
mass  of  the  crank  and  axle ;  and  it  would  gradudly  increase  and  be  gneatest  at 
the  points  where  the  effect  of  the  cranlt  on  the  coflnectiilg-rod  is  greatest.  Al- 
thoagh  this  change  of  Speed  would  not  affetit  fhe  actual  mechanical  effieacy  of 
the  machine,  and  although  the  same  quantity  of  steam  would  perfonn  the  same 
work  at  the  varying  velocity  as  it  would  do  if  the  velocity  were  regulated,  yet 
this  variation  of  speed  would  be  incompatible  with  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  now  proposed  ^at  the  steam-engine  should  be  applied  in  mitnUftictuxev^ 
In  these  a  regular  uniform  motion  should  be  imparted  to  the  main  axle. 

One  of  the  expedients  which  Watt  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
was,  by  placing  two  cranks  on  the  same  axle,  in  different  positions,  to  be 
worked  by  different  cylinders,  so  that  while  one  crank  should  be  at  its  dead 
points,  the  other  should  be  in  the  attitude  most  favorable  for  its  action.  This 
expedient  has  since,  as  we  shall  see,  been  carried  into  effect  in  steam-vessels ; 
but  one  more  simple  and  efficient  presented  itself  in  the  use  of  ^kfly-wheel. 

On  the  main  axle  driven  by  the  crank  Watt  placed  a  large  wheel  of  metal, 
called  a  fy-wheeL  This  wheel  being  well  constructed,  and  nicely  balanced 
on  its  axle,  was  subject  to  very  little  resistance  from  friction ;  any  moving 
force  which  it  would  receive  it  would  therefore  retain,  and  would  be  ready  to 
impart  such  moving  force  to  the  main  axle  whenever  that  axle  ceased  to  be 
driven  by  the  power.  When  the  crank,  therefore,  is  in  those  positions  in 
which  the  action  of  the  power  upon  it  is  most  efficient,  a  portion  of  the  energy 
of  the  power  is  expended  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  fly-wheel.  As  the  crank  approaches  the  dead  points,  the  effect 
of  the  moving  power  upon  the  axle  and  upon  the  crank  is  generally  enfeebled, 
and  at  these  points  vanishes  altogether.  The  momentum  which  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  fly-wheel  then  comes  into  play,  and  carries  forward  the  axle  and 
crank  out  of  the  dead  points  with  a  velocity  very  little  less  than  that  which  it 
had  when  the  crank  was  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  receiving,  the  action 
[  of  the  moving  power. 

^  By  this  expedient,  the  motion  of  revolution  received  by  the  axle  from  the 
>  steam-piston  is  subject  to  no  other  variation  than  just  the  amount  of  change  of 
I  moim^ntum  in  the  great  mass  of  the  fly-whe^l,  which  is  sufficient  to  extricate 
I  the  crank  twice  in  every  revolution  from  the  mechanical  dilemma  to  which  its 
I  peculiar  form  exposes  it ;  and  this  change  of  velocity  may  be  reduced  to  as 
I  small  an  amount  as  can  be  requisite  by  giving  the  necessary  weight  and  magni- 
tude to  the  fly-wheel. 

By  such  arrangements  the  motion  imparted  to  the  main  atle  K  would  be 
uuilorm,  provided  that  the  moving  power  of  the  engine  be  always  proportionate 
to  the  load  which  it  drives.  But  in  the  general  application  of  the  steam-engine 
to  manufactures  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  resistance  to  which  any 
given  machine  would  be  subject  must  be  liable  to  variation.  If,  for  example, 
the  engine  drive  a  cotton-mill,  it  will  have  to  impart  motion  to  all  the  spinning 
(ra  11164  in  that  mill.  The  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  may  from  time  to 
(line  be  suspended,  and  the  moving  power  would  be  relieved  from  a  cor- 
r<'^j)«Hiding  amount  of  resistance.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  energy 
<ii  I  he  moving  power  remained  the  same,  the  velocity  with  which  the  maichines 
w<Mild  be  driven  would  be  subject  to  variation,  being  increased  whenever  the 
u|u'ratiuii  of  any  portion  of  the  machines  usually  driven  by  it  is  suspended  ; 
ami,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  when  any  increased  number  of  machines 
are  brought  into  operation.  In  fine,  the  speed  would  vary  nearly  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  load  driven,  increasing  as  the  load  is  diminished,  &nd  vice  versa. 
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On  the  other  hand,  rappoeing  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  amouni  of  the 
load  driren  by  the  engine,  and  that  the  same  number  of  michines  of  whiierer 
kind  would  have  to  be  continually  driven,  the  motioa  imparted  lu  the  main  ii)e 
would  etill  be  eubject  to  Tariatioa  by  the  changes  inevitable  to  the  moving 
power.  The  piston  of  the  engine  being  subject  to  an  unvaried  resisunce,  i 
nniform  motion  could  only  be  imparted  to  it,  by  mainlaining  a  correspondm; 
imiformity  in  the  impelling  power.  This  would  require  a  uniform  supply  J 
steam  from  the  boiler,  which  would  further  imply  a  uniform  rate  of  eTaporauoa 
in  the  boiler,  unleaa  means  were  provided  in  the  admission  of  steam  fiain  ilic 
boiler  to  the  cylinder  lo  prevent  any  excess  of  steam  which  might  be  pioductd 
in  the  boiler  from  reaching  the  cylinder. 

This  end  was  attained  by  a  contrivance  afterward  called  the  throttle-vaht. 

Aq  ucis  A  B  figs.  20,  21,  was  placed  across  the  steam-pipe  in  a  ring  of  cut- 
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iron  D  E,  of  proper  thickness.     On  this  axis  was  fastened  a  thin  circnlu 
plate  T,  of  iieaily  the  same  diameter  as  the  steam-pipe.     On  the  outer  ead  B 
of  this  axle  was  pisced  a  short  lever  oi  handle  B  C,  by  which  it  could  be 
turned.    Wlien  the  circular  plate  T  was  turned  into  such  a  position  u  lo  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  it  stopped  the  passage  wiihio  the 
tube  altoaelher,  so  that  no  steam  could  pass  from  the  boiler  to  the  engiM. 
On  the  otber  hand,  when  (he  handle  was  turned  through  a  fourth  of  a  renilD- 
tion  from  this  poeition,  thsn  the  circular  plate  T  had  its  plane  in  ibe  direcuoa 
of  the  length  of  the  tube,  so  that  its  edge  would  be  presented  toward  ibe  ci 
rent  of  steam  flowing  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.     In  thai  poiitioe  t 
passage  within  the  tube  would  be  necessarily  unobstructed  by  the  throiile-vsli 
In  intermediate  positions  of  the  valve,  as  that  represented  in  figs.  20, 21,ibe 
passage  might  be  lefl  more  or  less  opened,  so  ihat  steam  from  the  boiler  migki 
be  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  any  regulated  quantity  according  to  the  po 
given  lo  the  lever  B  G. 

A  viewof  the  throttle -valve  taken  by  a  section  across  the  steam-pipe  is  eihibii- 
ed  in  fig.  21,  and  a  section  of  it  through  the  axis  of  the  steam-pipe  is  represrswil 
in  fig.  20.  The  form  of  the  valve  is  such,  thst,  if  accurately  constructed,  the 
steam  in  passing  from  the  bailer  would  have  no  effect  by  its  pressure  to  stic 
any  position  which  might  be  given  to  the  valve ;  and  any  slight  iascconcj 
of  form  which  might  give  a  tendency  to  the  steam  to  alter  the  position  wotifd 
be  easily  counteracted  by  the  friction  of  the  valve  upon  iia  axle.  The  Imei 
might  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
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By  this  expedient,  however  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  boiler  might 
vary  within  practical  limita,  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  would  be 
rendered  regnlar  and  uniform.  If  the  boiler  became  too  active,  and  produced 
more  steam  than  was  necessary  to  move  the  engine  with  its  load  at  the  re- 
quisite speed,  then  the  throttle-valve  was  shifled  so  as  to  contract  the  passage 
and  limit  the  supply  of  steam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  boiler  was  relaxed,  then  the  throttle-valve  was  placed  with  its  edge 
more  directed  toward  the  steam.  Independently  of  the  boiler,  if  the  load  on 
the  engine  was  lightened,  then  the  same  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  would 
unduly  accelerate  the  motion.  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  partial  closing  of  the 
throttle-valve  would  limit  the  supply  of  steam  and  regulate  the  motion ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  load  upon  the  engine  rendered  necessary 
an  increased  supply  of  steam,  then  the  opening  of  the  throttle-valve  would 
accomplish  the  purpose.  By  these  means,  therefore,  a  uniform  motion  might 
be  maintained,  provided  the  vigilance  of  the  engine-man  was  sufficient  for  the 
due  management  of  the  lever  B  C,  and  provided  that  the  furnace  under  the  ^ 
boiler  was  kept  in  sufficient  activity  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  steam  ! 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  motion  with  the 
throttle-valve  folly  opened. 

Watt,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  lever  B 
C  would  be  impracticable  with  any  degree  of  vigilance  and  skill  which  could 
be  obtained  from  the  persons  employed  to  attend  the  engine.  He,  therefore, 
adapted  to  this  purpose  a  beautiful  application  of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
had  been  previously  used  in  the  regulation  of  mill* work,  and  which  has  since 
been  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  governor ^  and  has  always  been  deservedly 
a  subject  of  much  admiration. 

The  governor  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made  to 
regulate  the  throttle-valve,  so  that  the  moment  that  the  axle  begins  to  increase 
its  velocity,  it  shifts  the  position  of  the  throttle-valve,  so  ad  to  limit  the  supply 
of  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  thereby  to  check  the  increase  of  speed.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever  the  velocity  of  the  axle  is  diminished,  the  lever  B  C 
is  moved  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  as  to  open  more  fully  the  passage  for 
the  steam,  and  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  engine. 

A  small  grooved  wheel  A  B  fig.  22,  is  attached  to  a  vertical  spindle  sup- 
ported in  pivots  or  sockets  C  and  D,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  revolving.  An 
endless  cord  works  in  the  groove  A  B,  and  is  carried  over  proper  pulleys  to 
the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  where  it  likewise  works  in  a  groove.  When  this 
cord  is  properly  tightened  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  will  give  motion  to  the 
wheel  A  B,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  one  will  be  subject  to  all  the  changes 
incidental  to  the  velocity  of  the  other.  By  this  means  the  speed  of  the  grooved 
wheel  A  B  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
of  the  machinery  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  drives. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  end  might  be  attained  by  substituting  for  the 
groored  wheel  A  B  a  toothed  Wheel,  which  might  be  connected  by  other 
toothed  wheels,  and  proper  shafts,  and  axles  with  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel. 
[  A  ring  or  collar  £  is  placed  on  the  upright  spindle,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
r  moving  freely  upward  and  downward.  To  this  ring  are  attached  by  pivots 
I  two  short  levers,  £  F,  the  pivots  or  joints  at  £  allowing  these  levers  to  play 
f  upon  them.  At  F  these  levers  are  joined  by  pivots  to  other  levers  F  G, 
I  which  cross  each  other  at  H,  where  an  axle  or  pin  passes  through  them,  and 
[  attaches  them  to  the  upright  spindle  C  D.  These  intersecting  levers  are 
capable,  however,  of  playing  on  this  axle  or  pin  H.  To  the  ends  G  of  these 
levers  are  attached  two  heavy  balls  of  metal  I.  The  levers  F  G  pass  through 
slits  in  a  metallic  arch  attached  to  the  upright  spindle,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
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TOTolring  upon  it.  If  ilie  balk  I  an  drawn  ontward  from  the  nidetl  aw,  i 
ii  evident  that  the  enda  P  of  the  leveT*  will  b«  drawn  down,  and  limeftnib 
pivots  E  likewiae  drawn  down.  In  fact,  the  angles  E  F  H  will  beooM  am 
acute,  and  the  angle  F  E  P  ntoie  obtnse.  B^  theatt  meaaa  the  riidiag  linf  S 
will  be  drawn  down.  To  this  sliding  ring  £,  and  iDttmediately  abore  it,  i»  i> 
tached  a  grooved  collar,  which  slides  on  the  verticat  apiadle  vpwaid  lad  d«*»- 
ward  with  the  ring  E.  In  the  grooved  collar  are  inaerted  the  pimga  of  ■  6A 
K,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  lever  K  L,  the  Jidcnun  or  pirot  of  lb*  lever  hwf 
at  L.  By  this  arrangenMut,  when  the  dirergeace  of  the  baUs  I  eaam  ik 
collar  £  to  be  drawn  down,  the  foikK,  whose  pnwga  are  ioMiled  iBdwgiMn 
of  that  collar,  is  likewiae  dnwn  down;  aid,  on  ibe  other  hand,  wIm,^? 
reason  of  the  balls  I  falling  toward  ibe  veitiGsI  apiadle,  the  collar  £  is  WNd, 
the  fork  K  is  likewise  raised. 

The  asceot  and  descent  of  the  fork  K  neoeaaariljr  prodoee  s  eontitif 
in  the  other  end  N  .of  the  lever.  This  end  is  c<mnect«d  by  a  lod,  oi  wj»m 
of  rods,  with  the  end  M  of  the  short  lever  wMoh  works  dts  thiotds-Talrc  T. 
By  such  means  the  moiiMi  of  the  balls  I,  toward  or  fma  tbs  Teilisal  tpuA 
produces  in  the  throttle-valve  a  coireapcadiDg  motion  ;  and  thej  are  w  ms- 
nected  that  the  divergence  of  the  balls  I  will  oanse  the  thrattle-vdve  to  cIm. 
while  their  deacenl  toward  the  vertical  qundle  will  csnse  it  to  (w«>- 

TLese  arrangements  being  comprehended,  let  iw  snppoee  losi,  (iibn  ^ 
reason  of  a  diminished  load  upon  the  engine  oi  an  increased  activity  sf  d* 
boiler,  the  speed  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  This  woald  impart  iocNMid 
velocity  to  the  grooved  wheel  A  B,  which  would  canae  the  balls  I  te  r ^"^ 
with  an  accelerated  speed.  The  centrifugal  fwce  which  attends  Aeir 
would  therefore  give  them  a  tendency  to  move  from  the  axle,  or  lo  di*M|i- 
Thia  would  cause,  by  the  means  already  explained,  the  throttle-ralvs  T  u  h 
partially  closed,  by  which  the  supply  of  sWam  from  the  boilei  to  the  ^^*^ 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  energy  of  the  moving  power,  th«refofe,BingiiM 
'j'he  undue  increase  of  speed  would  thei^y  be  pievwtted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  by  an  increase  (^  Ute  load,  or  a  dinniiM 
activity  in  the  boiler,  the  speed  tA  the  machine  was  leaaened,  a  conespfN 
diminution  of  velocity  would  lake  place  in  the  grooved  wheel  A  B.    1^ 
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i^ould  came  the  balls  I  to  reyolve  with  less  speed,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  their  circular  motion  would  be  diminished.  This  force  being 
thus  no  longer  able  fully  to  counteract  their  gravity,  they  woufd  fall  toward  the 
spindle,  wMch  would  cause  as,  already  explained,  the  throttle-valve  to  be 
more  fully  opened.  This  would  produce  a  more  ample  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  machine  would  be  restored  to  iu 
proper  amount. 

The  principle  which  renders  the  governor  so  perfect  a  regulator  of  the 
velocity  of  the  machine  is  difficult  to  be  explained  without  liaving  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  the  technical  language  of  mathematical  physics.  As,  however,  this 
instrument  is  of  such  great  practical  importance,  and  has  attracted  snch  general 
admiration,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  attempt  to  render  intelligible  the 
mechanical  principles  which  govern  its  operation.    Let  S  fig.  23,  be  the 

Pig.  23. 
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point  of  suspension  of  a  common  pendulum  S  P,  and  let  P  O  P^  be  the  arch 
of  its  vibration,  so  that  the  ball  P  shall  swing  or  vibrate  alternately  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  lowest  point  O,  through  the  arches  O  P'  and  O  P.  It 
is  a  property  of  such  an  instrument  that,  provided  the  arch  in  which  it  vibrates 
be  not  considerable  in  magnitude,  the  time  of  its  vibration  will  be  the  same 
whether  the  arch  be  long  or  short.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  pendulum,  in- 
stead of  vibrating  in  the  arch  P  P^  vibrated  in  the  arch  p  //,  the  time  which  it 
would  take  to  perform  its  vibrations  would  be  the  same.  If,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  arch  of  vibration  be  increased,  then  a  variation  will  take  place 
in  the  time  of  vibration ;  but  unless  the  arch  of  vibration  be  considerably  in- 
creased, this  variation  will  not  be  great. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  wUle  the  pendulum  P  V  continues  to  vibrate 
east  and  west  through  the  arch  P  P^  it  shall  receive  such  an  impulse  from 
north  and  sooth  as  would,  if  it  were  not  in  a  state  of  previous  vibration,  cause 
it  to  vibrate  between  north  and  souUi,  in  an  arch  similar  to  the  arch  P  P^ 
This  seeend  vibration  between  north  and  south  would  not  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  tbe^  other  vibration  between  east  and  west ;  but  the  ball  P  would  be  at 
the  same  time  affected  by  both  vibrations.  While,  in  virtue  of  the  vibration 
from  east  to  west,  the  ball  would  swing  from  P  to  P,  it  would,  in  virtue  of  the 
other  vibration,  extend  its  motion  toward  the  north  to  a  distance  from  the  line 
W  £f  equal  to  half  a  vibialion,  and  will  return  from  that  distance  again  to  the 
poeition^F*'  While  returning  from  P^  to  P,  its  second  Tibration  will  carry  it 
Lovrard  tho' south  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  southern  side  of  W  £,  and  it  will 
return  again  lo  the  posiiion  P.    If  the  combination  of  these  two  motions  or 
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vibrations  be  attentively  considered,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  effect  on  the 
ball  will  be  a  circular  motion,  precisely  similar  to  the  circular  motion  of  the 
balls  of  the  governor  already  described. 

Now  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  S  P  between  east  and  west  wiO 
not  in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  second  vibration,  which  it  is  suppoaed  to 
receive  between  north  and  south,  and  therefore  the  time  the  pendi^um  takes 
in  moving  from  P  to  P'  and  back  again  from  P'  to  P  will  be  the  same  whether 
it  shall  have  simultaneously  or  not  the  other  vibration  between  north  and  sooth. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  circular  pendulum  will  be 
equal  to  the  time  of  similar  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum^  if,  instead  of 
h&ving  a  circular  motion,  it  were  allowed  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  commoa 
pendulum. 

If  this  point  be  understood,  and  if  it  also  be  remembered  that,  the  time  of 
vibration  of  a  common  pendulum  is  necessarily  the  same  whether  the  arch  of 
vibration  be  small  t>r  great,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  revolving 
pendulum  or  governor  will  have  nearly  the  same  time  of  revolution  whether  it 
revolve  in  a  large  circle  or  a  small  one :  in  other  words,  whether  the  balls 
revolve  at  a  greater  or  a  less  distance  from  the  central  spindle  or  axis.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  understood  only  approximately.  When  the  angle  of  diverg- 
ence of  the  balls  is  as  considerable  as  it  usually  is  in  govemorsy  the  time  ai 
revolution  at  different  distances  from  the  axis  will  therefore  be  subject  to  some 
variation,  but  to  a  very  small  one. 

The  centrifugal  force  (which  is  the  name  given  in  mechanics  id  that  inflnence 
which  makes  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  fly  from  the  centre)  depends  con- 
jointly on  the  velocity  of  revolution,  and  on  the  distance  of  the  revolving  body 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  If  the  velocity  of  revolution  be  the  aamey  then 
the  centrifugal  force  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
the  revolving  body  from  the  centre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  the 
revolving  body  from  the  centre  remain  the  same,  ^e  centrifugal  force  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  vibration  diminiahes, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  die 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  is  the  divergence  of  the  balls  of  the  governor,  and  the  more  rapidly 
they  revolve,  the  greater  wilf  be  their  centrifugal  force.  Now  this  centrifugal 
force,  if  it  were  not  counterbalanced,  would  give  the  balls  a  constant  tendency 
to  recede  from  the  centre ;  but  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the 
further  they  are  removed  from  the  centre  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  didr 
gravitation  in  resisting  the  centrifugal  force. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ball  at  P  wiU  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fall  by  gravita<> 
tion  toward  O  than  it  would  have  at  p,  because  the  acclivitv  of  the  arch  descend- 
ing toward  O  at  P  is  greater  than  its  acclivity  at  p.  The  gravitation,  thef» 
fore,  or  tendency  of  the  ball  to  fall  toward  the  central  axis  being  greater  at  P 
than  at  p  it  will  be  able  to  resist  a  greater  centrifugal  force.  Tlus  increased 
centrifugal  force,  which  the  ball  would  have  revolving  at  the  distance  P  above 
what  it  would  have  at  the  distance  p,  is  produced  partly  by  the  greater  distance 
of  the  hall  from  the  central  axis,  and  partly  hy  the  greater  velocity  of  its 
motion.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  the  time  of  its  revolution  may  nevenhe- 
less  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  at  both  distances.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  actual  velocity  of  its  motion  of  revolution  at  P  be  greater  than  iis 
velocity  at  p,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  circles  in  which  they  revolve,  then 
it  is  evident  that  the  time  of  revolution  would  be  as  much  increaaed  by  the 
greater  space  which  P  will  have  to  travel  over,  as  it  will  have  to  be  dimmish- 
ed  hy  the  greater  speed  with  which  that  space  is  traversed.  The  time  of 
revolution,  Uierefore,  may  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  both 
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I      If  this  explanation  be  comprehended,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to  the 
I  actual  case  of  the  governor.     If  a  sudden  increase  of  the  energy  of  the  moving 
power,  or  a  diminution  of  the  load,  should  give  the  machine  an  increased  ve- 
locity, then  the  increased  speed  of  the  balls  of  the  governor  will  give  them  an 
increased  centrifugal  force,  whicl^  for  the  moment  will  be  gitdater  than  the  ten- 
dency of  their  gravitation  to  make  them  fall  toward  the  vertical  axis.     This 
centrifugal  force,  therefore,  prevailing,  the  balls  will  recede  from  the  axis ;  but 
as  they  recede,  their  gravitation  toward  the  vertical  axis  will,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  be  increased,  and  will  become  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  the  increased  velocity,  provided  that  velocity  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  limit.    When  the  balls,  by  diverging,  get  such  increased  gravitation  as 
to  balance  the  centrifugal  force,  then  they  will  continue  to  revolve  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  vertical  axis.     When  this  happens,  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion must  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  their  increased  divergence  ;  in 
other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  moving  power  to  the  load  will  be  so  restored 
by  the  action  of  the  levers  of  the  governor  on  the  throttle-valve  that  the  machine 
will  move  at  its  former  velocity,  or  nearly  so. 

The  principle  on  which  the  governor  acts,  as  just  explained^  necessarily 
supposes  temporary  disarrangements  of  the  speed.  In  fact,  the  governor,  strictly 
speaking,  does  not  maintain  a  uniform  velocity,  but  restores  it  after  it  has  been 
disturbed.  When  a  sudden  change  of  motion  of  the  engine  takes  place,  the 
governor,  being  immediately  affected,  will  cause  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  throttle- valve ;  and  this  will  not  merely  correct  the  change  of  motion,  but  it 
will,  as  it  were,  overdo  it,  and  will  cause  a  derangement  of  speed  of  the  oppo- 
site kind.  Thus  if  the  speed  be  suddenly  increased  to  an  undue  amount,  then 
the  governor  being  affected  will  first  close  the  throttle- valve  too  much,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  speed  below  the  proper  limit.  This  second  enror  will  again  affect 
:he  governor  in  the  contrary  way,  and  the  speed  will  again  be  increased  rather 
;oo  much.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  alterations  of  effect  will  ensue  until 
he  governor  settles  down  into  that  position  in  which  it  will  maintain  the  en- 
gine at  the  proper  speed. 
To  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  attend  any  excess  of  such  varia- 
the  governor  is  made  to  act  with  great  delicacy  on  the  throttle-valve,  so 
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hat  even  a  considerable  change  in  the  divergence  of  the  balls  shall  not  pro- 
luce  too  much  alteration  in  the  opening  of  that  valve :  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
hould  have  at  least  two  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  more  than  is  gener- 
lly  required  in  the  cylinder.  This  excess  is  necessary  to  afford  scope  for 
iat  extent  of  variation  of  the  power  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  throttle-valve 
>  regulate. 

The  governor  is  usually  so  adjusted  as  to  make  thirty-six  revolutions  per 
linute,  when  in  uniform  motion  ;  but  if  the  motion  is  increased  to  the  rate  of 
lirty-nine  revolutions,  the  balls  will  flv  to  the  utmost  extent  allowed  them,  be- 
ig  the  limitation  of  the  grooves  in  which  their  rods  move  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
and,  the  speed  be  diminished  to  thirty-four  revolutions  per  minute,  they  Will 
Dilapse  to  the  lowest  extent  of  their  play.  The  duty  of  the  governor,  there- 
»re,  is  to  correct  smaller  casual  derangements  of  the  velocinr ;  but  if  any  per- 
lanent  change  to  a  considerable  extent  be  made  either  in  the  load  driven  by 
le  machine  or  in  the  moving  power  supplied  to  it  from  the  boiler,  then  a  per- 
lanent  change  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  connexion  between  the  governor 
id  the  throttle- valve,  so  as  to  render  the  governor  capable  of  regulating  those 
nailer  changes  to  which  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  liable. 

Haring  thus  explained  the  principal  mechanical  contrivances  provided  by 
^att  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the  rotatory  motion  to  be  produced 
r  his  double-acting  steam-engine,  let  us  now  consider  the  machine  as  a  whole, 
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and  iareatigate  the  procesi  of  its  (^ention.     A  MCtion  of  thii  vagate  ii  rep- 
resented in  fig,  34.  ' 
Tlt.it. 


Steam  is  supplied  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  bj  th«  steam-pipe  S.  TV 
thiotlle-rslre  T  in  that  pipe,  near  the  cylindeT,  is  regulated  by  a  aplva  of 
levers  connected  witb  the  governor.  The  piston  P  is  accarately  filled  io  ^  \ 
Bteam-cyUnder  C  by  packing,  as  already  described  in  the  single-acting  tBgic  ) 
This  piatoiii  as  it  moves,  divides  (he  cylinder  into  two  compartments,  b«i*Ni  \ 
which  there  is  no  comuunication  by  which  eteam  or  any  other  elastic  b>^ ) 
can  pass.  The  upper  steam-box  B  ia  divided  into  three  compuunenti  'tj  '^  , 
two  Talves.  Above  the  upper  ateam-valy^  Y  is  a  compartment  conrntaiiiHu; ) 
with  the  steam-pipe  ;  below  the  nppef  ezhauHing- valve  £  is  another  eocppiA'  \ 
meat  communicating  with  the  educlion-pipe  which  leads  to  the  coad«B>t'' ) 
By  the  valves  V  and  E  a  communiotioa  may  be  opened  or  closed  bM"M  \ 
the  boiler  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  coodenaer  on  the  other,  and  the  lop  of  iIk 
cylinder.  The  continuation  S'  of  the  steam-pipe  leada  lo  the  lower  box  B',  j 
which,  like  the  upper,  is  divided  into  three  compartmenta  by  two  nlna  >  1 
and  £'.  The  upper  compartment  commuDicates  with  the  etaam^pe,  "^ 
thereby  with  the  boiler  ^  and  the  bwer  compartment  communicates  wili  t^  j 
educlion-pipe,  and  thereby  with  the  condenser.  By  means  of  the  two  **!"* 
V  and  E',  a  communicatiwi  may  b%  opeqed  or  closed  between  the  st«aa-f9' 
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on  the  one  hand,  or  the  exhanstihg-pipe  on  the  other,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder.     The  four  valves  V,  E,  V,  and  E',  are  connected  by  a  system 
of  levers  with  a  handle  or  spanner  m,  which,  being  driven  downward  or  up- 
ward, is  capable  of  opening  or  closing  the  valves  in  pairs,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described.     The  condensers,  the  air-pump,  and  the  hot-water  pump,  are 
in  all' respects  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  single-acting  engine, 
except  that  the  condensing-jet  is  governed  by  a  lever  I,  by  which  it  is  allowed 
to  play  continually  in  the  condenser,  and  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  ad- 
mitted through  it  is  regulated.     The  cold-water  pump  N  is  worked  by  the  en- 
gine as  already  described  in  the  single-acting  engine,  and  supplies  the  cistern  in 
which  the  air-pump  and  condenser  are  submerged,  so  as  to  keep  down  its  temper- 
ature Co  the  proper  limit.     On  thiB  air-pump  rod  R  are  two  pins  properly  placed, 
80  as  to  strike  the  spanner  m,  upward  and  downward,  at  the  proper  times,  when 
the  piston  approaches  the  termination  of  the  stroke  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.     The  pump  L  conducts  the  warm  water  drawn  by  the  air-pump  from 
the  condenser  to  a  proper  reservoir  for  feeding  the  boiler.     The  vertical  mo- 
tion of  the  piston-rod  in  a  straight  line  is  rendered  compatible  with  the  circular 
motion  of  the  end  of  the  beam  by  ^e  parallel  motion  already  described.     The 
point  b,  on  the  beam,  moves  upward  and  downward  in  a  circular  arch,  of  which 
the  axis  of  the  beam  is  the  centre.     In  like  manner,  the  point  d  of  the  Tpd  d  c 
moves  upward  and  downward  in  a  similar  arch,  of  which  the  fixed  pivot  c  is  the 
^  centre.     The  joint  or  bar  d  b,  which  joins  these  two  pivots,  will  be  moved  so 
I  that  its  middle  point  e  will  ascend  and  descend  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  as  has 
I  been  already  explained  ;  opposite  this  point  e  is  attached  the  piston-rod  of  the 
air-pump,  which  is  accordingly  guided  upward  and  downward  by  this  means. 
The  jointed  parallelogram  b  d  gf  u  attached  to  the  beam  by  pivots  ;  and,  as 
has  been  explained,  the  point  g  will  be  moved  upward  and  downward  in  a 
straight  line,  through  twice  the  space  through  which  the  points  is  moved.     To 
the  point  g  the  rod  of  the  steam-piston  is  attached.     Thus,  the  rods  of  the 
steam-pisfon  and  air-pump  are  moved  by  the  same  system  of  jointed  bars, 
and  moved  through  spaces  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Although  this  system  of  jointed  rods  forming  the  parallel  motion,  appears  in 
the  figure  to  consist  only  of  one  parallelogram  b  d  gf,  and  one  rod  c  df,  called 
the  radius  rod,  it  is,  in  fact,  double,  a  similar  parallelogram  and  radius  rod  be- 
ing attached  to  corresponding  points,  and  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  side 
ol  ihe  beam ;  but  from  the  view  given  in  the  cut,  the  one  set  of  rods  hides  the 
other.     The  two  systems  of  rods  thus  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  beam 
at  several  inches  asunder,  are  connected  by  cross  rods,  the  ends  of  which  form 
the  pivots  or  joints,  and  extend  between  the  parallelograms.     The  ends  of  these 
rods  are  only  visible  in  the  figure.     It  is  to  the  middle  of  one  of  these  rods,  the 
€*iid  of  which  is  represented  at  e,  that  the  air-pump  piston-rod  is  attached  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  middle  of  another,  the  end  of  which  is  represented  at  g,  that  the 
steam  piston-rod  is  attached.     These  two  piston-rods,  therefore,  are  driven,  not 
iitiiiiediately  by  either  of  the  parallelograms  forming  the  parallel  motion,  but  by 
the  bars  extending  between  them. 

To  the  working  end  of  the  beam  H  is  attached  a  rod  of  cast-iron  0,  called 
the  connecling-rodf  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  crank  by  a  pivot. 
The  weight  of  the  connecting-rod  is  so  made,  that  it  shall  balance  the  weight 
uC  the  piston-rods  of  the  air-pump  and  cylinder  on  the  other  side  of  the  beam  ; 
utid  the  weight  of  the  piston-rod  of  the  cold-water  pump  N  nearly  balances  the 
IV  eight  of  the  piston-rod  of  the  hot-water  pump  L.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  weights 
u»i*  the  machinery  are  concerned,  the  engine  is  in  equilibrium,  and  the  piston 
v%'ould  rest  in  any  position  indifferently  in  the  cylinder. 

'i'he  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  on  which  the  crank  is  formed  is  square  in  the 
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middle  part,  where  the  fly-wheel  is  attached  to  it,  but  has  cylindrical  necks  at 
each  end,  which  rest  in  sockets  or  bearings  supported  by  the  framing  of  the 
machine,  in  which  sockets  the  axis  revolves  freely.  On  the  axle  of  the  crank 
is  placed  the  fly-wheel,  and  connected  with  its  axle  is  the  governor  Q^  which 
regulates  the  throttle-valve  T  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  engine  to  be  in  full  operation.  The  piston  being  at 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  spanner  m  will  be  raised  by  the  lower  pin  on  the 
air-pump  rod,  and  the  upper  steam-valve  V,  and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  E\ 
will  be  opened,  while  the  upper  exhausting-valve  £  and  the  lower  steam-valve 
y  are  closed.  Steam  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  above  the  piston,  and  the 
steam  which  filled  the  cylinder  below  it  will  be  drawn  oflf  to  the  condenser, 
where  it  will  be  converted  into  water.  The  piston  wiU,  therefore,  be  urged 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  above  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  As  it  ap- 
proaches that  limit,  the  spanner  m  will  be  struck  downward  by  the  upper  pia 
on  the  air-pump  rod,  and  the  valves  V  and  £'  will  be  closed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lower  steam- valve  Y^  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  £  willlM  opened. 
Steam  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  below  the  piston,  while  the  steam  above  it 
will  be  drawn  ofi*  into  the  condenser,  and  converted  into  water.  The  pressure 
of  the  steam,  therefore,  below  the  piston  will  urge  it  upward,  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  motion  will  be  continued. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser,  the  waief 
formed  in  the  condenser  will  be  gradually  drawn  ofi"  by  the  operation  of  the 
air-pump  piston,  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  the  single-acting  en- 
gine ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  hot  water  thrown  into  the  hot  well  by  the  air- 
pump  piston  will  be  carried  oflf  by  the  hot- water  pump  L. 

Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  attending  the  continuance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  double-acting  engine.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  recall  what 
has  been  already  explained  respecting  the  operation  of  the  fly-wheeL  The 
commencement  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  produced,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  it  upward  or 
downward,  which  must,  for  the  reasons  already  explained,  be  entirely  in- 
efficient ;  but  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  extricates  the  craok 
from  those  positions  in  which  the  moving  power  can  not  aflect  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  £e  crank  afiects  the  connecting-rod  at 
the  dead  points  produces  an  eflect  of  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  the 
engine.     When  the  crank-pin  is  approaching  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  aad  ] 
therefore  the  piston  approaching  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  motion  of  the 
crank-pin  becomes  nearly  horizontal,  and  consequently  its  effect  in  drawing 
the  connecting-rod  and  the  working  end  of  the  beam  downward  and  the  pistoi 
upward,  is  extremely  small.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  as  the  pisioi 
approaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  its  motion  becomes  very  rapidly  retarded; 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  crank-pin  at  its  lowest  point  is  actually  horizontal,  the 
piston  is  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  this  gradually-retarded  motion  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.     In  like  manner,  when  the  crank-pin  moves  from  its  dead 
point  upward,  its  motion  at  first  is  veiy  nearly  horizontal,  and  consequentlj  its  | 
efifect  in  driving  the  working  end  of  the  beam  upward,  and  the  piston  dotra-  S 
ward,  is  at  first  very  small,  but  gradually  accelerated.     The  effect  of  this  upot  : 
the  piston  is,  that  it  arrives  at  and  departs  from  the  top  of  the  stroke  with  a  } 
very  slow  motion,  being  absolutely  brought  to  rest  at  that  point. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  This  retardation  and  suspension  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  the 
termination  of  the  stroke  affords  time  for  the  process  of  condensation  to  be  ef* 
fected,  so  that  when  the  moving  power  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  can  cooe 
into  action,  the  condensation  shall  be  sufficiently  complete.     As  the  piaioa 
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approaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  nootion  becomes  slow,  the  working- 
gear  is  made  to  open  the  lower  ezhausting-valve  ;  the  steam  enclosed  in  the 
cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  which  has  just  driven  the  piston  upward,  pres- 
ses with  an  elastic  force  of  seventeen  pounds  per  square  inch  on  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  condenser 
presses  with  a  force  of  about  two  jpounds  per  square  inch.  The  steam,  there- 
fore, will  have  a  tendency  to  rush  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  through 
the  open  exhausting-valve,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  amounting  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  piston  pauses  at  the  top  of  the  cyhnder. 
This  process  goes  on,  and  when  the  piston  has  descended  by  the  motion  of 
the  fly-wheel,  a  sufficient  distance  fron^  the  top  of  the  cyhnder  to  call  the  mov- 
ing force  of  the  steam  into  action,  the  exhaustion  will  be  complete,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  cylinder  will  become  the  same  as  in 
the  condenser. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  con- 
denser, varies,  within  certain  limits,  in  different  engines,  and  therefore  the 
amount  here  assigned  them  must  be  taken  merely  as  an  example. 

The  size  of  the  valves  by  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  cyl- 
inder to  the  condenser  should  be  such  as  to  cause  the  condensation  to  take 
place  in  a  sufficiently  short  time,  to  be  completed  when  the  steam  impelling 
the  piston  is  called  into  action. 

Watt,  in  the  construction  of  his  engines,  made  the  exhaustion-valves  with  a 
diameter  which  was  one  fiflh  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  the 
actual  magnitude  of  the  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  was  one  twenty- 
J  fifth  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder ;  but  the  spindle  of  the  valve  diminished 
)  this  so  that  the  available  space  for  the  escape  of  steam  did  not  exceed  one  twenty- 
J  seventh  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder.  This  was  found  to  produce  a  suffi- 
>  ciently  rapid  condensation. 

I  It  was  usual  to  make  the  steam-valves  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  ex- 
hausting-valves, but  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  former  was  resisted  by  the 
throttle-valve,  while  no  obstruction  was  opposed  to  its  passage  through  the 
lauer. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  cylinder  must  be  exhausted  by  the  condenser 
will,  however,  depend  upon  the  velocity  ^ith  which  the  piston  is  moved  in  it. 
The  magnitude,  therefore,  of  the  exhausting-valves  which  would  be  «ufficient 
for  an  engine  which  acts  with  a  slow  motion  would  be  too  small  where  a  rapid 
motion  is  required. 

In  the  single-acting  steam-engine,  where  the  moving  force  always  acted 
downward  on  die  piston,  the  pressure  upon  all  the  joints  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  force  of  the  piston  was  conveyed  to  the  working  parts,  always  took 
place  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  whatever  might  be  the  mechani- 
cal connexion  by  which  the  several  joints  were  foriAed,  the  pins  by  which  they 
were  connected,  must  always  come  to  a  bearing  in  their  respective  sockets, 
however  loosely  they  may  have  been  fitted.  For  the  same  reason,  however, 
that  the  arch  head  and  chain  were  abandoned  as  a  means  of  connecting  the 
steam-piston  with  the  beam,  and  the  parallel  motion  substituted,  it  was.  also 
necessary  in  the  double-acting  engine,  where  all  joints  whatever  were  driven 
alternately  in  opposite  directions,  to  fit  the  connecting-pins  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  their  sockets,  and  to  abandon  all  connexion  of  the  parts  by  chains. 
If  any  sensible  looseness  was  left  in  the  joints,  a  violent  jerk  would  be  pro- 
duced every  time  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  reversed.  Any  looseness  either 
in  the  pivots  or  joints  of  the  parallel  motion  of  the  working  beam,  the  connect- 
ing rod,  or  crank,  would,  at  every  change  of  stroke,  be  so  accumulated  as  to 
produce  upon  the  machinery  the  effects  of  percussion,  and  would  consequently 
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be  attended  with  the  danger  of  etraming  and  breaking  the  moveable  puu  of 
\  the  mechanism. 

To  secure,  therefore,  the  necessary  accuracy  of  the  joints,  Watt  ooatrired 
that  every  joint  in  the  engine  should  admit  of  Uie  size  of  the  socket  being  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pin,  so  as  always  to  make  a  good  fitdng  by 
closing  the  socket  upon  the  pin,  when  any  looseness  would  be  prodoced  hj 
wear.  With  this  view,  all  the  joints  were  fitted  with  sockets  made  of  bran 
or  gun-metal,  capable  of  adjustment.  Each  socket  was  compoaed  of  two 
pieces,  accurately  fitted  into  a  cell  or  groove,  in  which  one  of  tbe  brasses  can 
be  moved  toward  the  other  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  screw.  Each  brass  has 
in  it  a  semi-cylindrical  cavity,  and  the  two  cavities  being  opposed  to  each 
other,  form  a  socket  for  the  joint-pin.  One  of  the  two  brasses  can  always  be 
tigbtened  round  that  pin,  so  as  to  enclose  it  tight  between  the  two  semi-cylin- 
drical cavities,  and  to  prevent  any  looseness  taking  place.  The  bfas8es,-8ad 
other  parts  of  such  a  joint,  are  represented  in  fig.  25.  These  joints  still  coe- 
tinue  to  be  used  in  the  engines  as  now  constructed 
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The  motion  of  the  working  beam,  and  the  pump-rods  which  it  drives,  sod 
of  the  connecting  rod,  ought,  if  the  whole  were  constructed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, to  take  place  in  the  same  or  parallel  vertical  planes  ;  but  tbis  supposes 
a  perfection  of  execution  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the  earlj 
manufacture  of  such  engines,  whatever  may  have  been  attained  by  improre- 
ments  which  have  been  since  made.  In  the  details  of  constructioOi  Watt 
saw  that  tbere  would  be  a  liability  to  lateral  strain,  owing  to  the  planes  of  the 
different  motions  not  being  truly  vertical  and  truly  parallel,  and  that  if  a 
provision  were  not  made  for  such  laternal  motion,  the  machinery  woold  be 
subject  to  constant  strain  in  its  joints  and  rapid  wear.  He  provided  against 
this  by  constructing  the  main  joints  by  which  the  great  working  lever  was 
connected  with  the  pistons  and  connecting  rod,  so  as  to  form  universal  joists, 
giving  freedom  of  motion  laterally  as  well  as  vertically. 

The  great  lever,  or  working  beam,  was  so  called  from  being  origioalty  made 
from  a  beam  of  oak.  It  is  now,  however,  universally  constructed  of  cast-ins. 
The  connecting  rod  is  also  made  of  cast-iron,  and  attached  to  the  beam  aod  U) 
the  crank  by  axles  or  pivots. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  four  valves  are  opened  and  closed,  is  sabject 
to  considerable  variation  in  different  engines.  They  have  been  described 
above  as  being  opened  and  closed  simultaneously  by  a  single  lever.  Sooe 
times,  however,  they  are  opened  alternately  in  pairs  by  two  distinct  lereis 
driven  by  two  pins  attached  to  the  air-pump  rod.  One  pin  strikes  the  lerer, 
which  opens  and  closes  the  upper  steam-valve,  and  lower  exhausting-valre: 
the  other  strikes  that  which  opens  and  closes  the  lower  steam-valve  and  uppef 
exhausting- valve. 

Since  the  date  of  the  earlier  double-acting  engines,  constructed  by  Booltofl 
and  Watt,  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  expedients  have  been  practised  for 
working  the  valves,  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to  and  withdrawn  from  the 
cylinder.     We  shall  here  describe  a  few  of  these  methods  : — 
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The  metliod  of  working  the  valves  by  pins  on  the  air-pump'  rod  driving  levers 
connected  with  the  valves  has  been,  in  almost  all  modem  double-acting  machines, 
superseded  by  an  apparatus  called  an  eccentric,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made  to  open  and  close  the  valves  at  the  proper  times. 

An  eccentric  is  a  metallic  circle  attached  to  a  revolving  axle,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  circle  shall  not  coincide  with  the  centre  round  which  the  axle 
revolves.     Let  us  suppose  that  G,  fig.  26,  is  a  square  revolving  shaft.     Let  a 

Fig.  26, 


circular  plate  of  metal  B  D,  having  its  centre  at  C,  have  a  square  hole  cut  in 
it,  corresponding  to  the  shaft  G,  and  let  the  shaft  G  pass  through  this  square 
aperture,  so  that  the  circular  plate  B  D  shall  be  fastened  upon  the  shaft,  and 
capable  of  revolving  with  it  as  the  shaft  revolves.  The  centre  C  of  the  circular 
plate  B  D  will  be  carried  round  the  centre  G  of  the  revolving  shaft,  and  will 
describe  round  it  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  will  be  the  distance  of  the 
centre  C  of  the  circular  plate  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Such  circular  plate 
so  placed  upon  a  shaft,  and  revolving  with  it,  is  an  eccentric. 

Let  E  F  be  a  metallic  ring,  formed  of  two  semicircles  of  metal  screwed 
together  at  H,  so  as  to  be  capable,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  screws,  of  having 
the  circular  aperture  formed  by  the  ring  enlarged  and  diminished  within  certain 
small  limits.  Let  this  circular  aperture  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  eccentric  B  D.  To  the  circular  ring  E  F  let  an  arm  L  M  be  at- 
tached. If  the  ring  E  F  be  placed  around  the  eccentric  B  D,  and  that  the 
screws  H  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  eccentrio  B  D  to  revolve  within  the 
ring  £  F,  then  while  the  eccentric  revolves,  the  ring  not  partaking  of  its 
revolution,  the  arm  L  M  will  be  alternately  driven  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
by  the  motion  of  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  as  it  revolves  round  the  centre 
G  of  the  axle.  When  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  the  centre  G,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  then  the  position  of  L  M  will  be 
that  which  is  represented  in  fig.  26  ;  but  when,  after  half  a  revolution  of  the 
main  axle,  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  is  thrown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
centre  G,  then  the  point  M  will  be  transferred  to  the  right,  to  a  distance  equal 
to  twice  the  distance  C  G.  Thus  as  the  eccentric  B  D  revolves  within  the 
ring  E  F,  that  ring,  together  with  the  arm  L  M,  will  be  alternately  driven, 
right  and  left,  thit>ngh  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  the  eccentric  and  the  centre  of  the  revolving  shaft. 

If  we  suppose  a  notch  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  L  M,  which  is  I 
capable  of  embracing  a  lever  N  M,  moveable  on  a  pivot  at  N,  the  motion  of 
the  eccentric  would  give  to  such  a  lever  an  alternate  motion  from  right  to  left. 
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and  vice  vers&.  If  we  suppose  another  lever  N  O  connected  witli  N  M,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  forming  what  is  called  a  belUcrank,  then  the  alternate 
motion  received  by  M,  from  right  to  left,  would  give  a  corresponding  motion  to 
the  extremity  O  of  the  lever  N  O,  upward  and  downward.  If  this  last  point 
O  were  attached  to  a  vertical  arm  or  shaft,  it  would  impart  to  such  arm  or 
shaft  an  alternate  motion  upward  and  downward,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
regulated  by  the  length  of  the  levers  respectively. 

By  such  a  contrivance  the  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  is  made  to  gire 
an  alternate  vertical  motion  of  any  required  extent  to  a  vertical  shaft  placed 
near  the  cylinder,  which  may  be  so  connected  with  the  valves  as  to  open  and 
close  them.  Since  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  this  vertical  shaft  is 
governed  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the  centre  C  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  G,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  adjustment  of  the  eccentric  upoo  the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  the  valves  may  be  opened  and  closed  at  any  required  position 
of  the  fly-wheel  and  crank,  and  therefore  at  any  required  position  of  the  pistoa 
in  the  cylinder. 

Such  is  the  contrivance  by  which  the  valves,  whatever  form  may  be  gim 


: 
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to  them^  are  now  almost  universally  worked  in  double-acting  steam-engiaes. 
Having  described  the  general  structure  and  operation  of  the  steam-engine  as 
improved  by  Watt,  we  shall  now  explain,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  some 
par^s  of  its  machinery  which  have  been  variously  constructed,  and  in  which 
more  or  less  improvements  have  been  made. 


OF   THE    COCKS   AND   VALVES. 

In  the  steam-engine,  as  well  as  in  every  other  machine  in  which  flaids  ad, 
it  is  necessary  to  open  or  close,  occasionally,  the  tubes  or  passages  through 
which  these  fluids  move.  The  instruments  by  which  this  is  accomplished  are 
called  cocks  or  valves. 

Cocks  or  valves  may  be  classified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  opened: 
1st,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  motion  similar  to  the  lid  of  a  box  upon  lU 
hinges  ;  2d,  they  may  be  opened  by  being  raised  directly  upward,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lid  of  a  pot  or  kettle  ;  3d,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  sliding  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  the  sash  of  a  window  or  the  lid  of  a  box  which  slides  in 
grooves  i  4th,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  motion  of  revolution,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cock  of  a  beer-barrel  is  opened  or  closed.  The  term  valve  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  classes  ;  the  third  class 
are  usually  called  slides,  and  the  fourth  cocks. 

The  single  clack  valve  is  the  most  simple  example  of  the  first  class.  It  is 
usually  constructed  by  attacjiing  to  a  plate  of  metal  larger  than  the  apertoie 
which  the  valve  is  intended  to  stop,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  to  the  under  side 
of  this  leather  another  piece  of  metal  smaller  than  the  aperture.  The  leathei 
extending  on  one  side  beyond  the  larger  metallic  plate,  and  being  flexihie, 
forms  the  hinge  on  which  the  valve  plays.  Such  a  valve  is  usually  closed  bj 
its  own  weight,  and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  which  passes  throngli 
it.  It  is  also  held  closed  more  firmly  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  whose  r^ 
turn  it  is  intended  to  obstruct.  An  example  of  this  valve  occurs  in  the  steam- 
engine,  in  the  passage  between  the  condenser  and  the  air-pump.  The  aperture 
which  it  stops  is  there  a  seat  inclined  at  an  angle  whose  inclination  is  such  as 
to  render  the  weight  of  the  valve  suflicient  to  close  it.  In  cases  where  the 
valve  is  exposed  to  heat,  as  in  the  example  just  mentioned,  where  it  is  coa- 1 
tinually  in  contact  with  the  hot  water  flowing  from  the  condenser  to  the  air-  ( 
pump,  the  use  of  leather  is  inadmissible,  and  in  that  case  the  metallic  surface  | 
of  the  valve  is  ground  smooth  to  fit  its  seat. 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  valve  should  be  capable  of  opening,  ought  to 
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be  such  that  the  aperture  produced  by  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  aperture  which 
it  stops.  This  wOl  be  effected  if  the  angle  through  which  it  rises  be  about  30^. 
The  valve  by  which  the  air  and-  water  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
pump  are  admitted  to  pass  through  the  air-pump  piston  is  a  double  clack,  con- 
sisting of  two  semicircular  plates,  having  the  hinges  on  the  diameters  of  these 
semicircles,  as  represented  in  fig.  27. 


Fig.t7. 


Of  the  valves  which  are  opened  by  a  motion  perpendicular  to  their  seat,  the 
most  simple  is  a  flat  metallic  plate,  made  larger  than  the  orifice  which  it  is 
intended  to  stop,  and  ground  so  as  to  rest  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  sur- 
face surrounding  the  aperture.  Such  a  valve  is  usually  guided  in  its  perpen- 
dicular motion  by  a  spindle  passing  through  its  centre,  and  sliding  in  holes 
made  in  cross  bars  extending  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  valve. 

The  conical  steam- valves;  which  have  been  already  described,  usually  called 
spindle-valves,  are  die  most  common  of  this  class.  The  best  angle  to  be  given 
to  the  conical  seat  is  found  in  practice  to  be  45^.  With  a  less  inclination  the 
valve  has  a  tendency  to  be  fastened  in  its  seat,  and  a  greater  inclination  would 
\  cause  the  top  of  the  valve  to  occupy  unnecessary  space  in  the  valve-box.  The 
}  area,  or  transverse  section  of  the  valve-box,  should  be  rather  more  than  double 
^  the  magnitude  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  valve,  in  order  to  allow  a  sufficiently 
I  free  passage  for  the  steam,  and  the  play  of  the  valve  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
I  it  to  rise  from  its  seat  to  a  height  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  its 
upper  surface. 

The  valves  coming  under  this  class  are  sometimes  formed  as  spheres  or 
hemispheres  resting  in  a  conical  seat,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  generally 
closed  by  their  own  weight,  lind  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  which 
passes  through  thexn. 

One  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  slides,  compared  with  the  other 
form  of  valves,  b  the  simplicity  with  which  the  same  slide  may  be  made  to 
govern  several  passages,  so  that  a  single  motion  with  a  slide  may  perform  the 
office  of  two  or  more  motions  imparted  to  independent  valves. 

In  most  modem  engines  the  passage  of  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder 
is  governed  by  slides  of  various  forms,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

In  figs.  28  and  29,  is  represented  a  slide-valve  contrived  by  Mr.  Murray  of 
Leeds.  A  B  is  a  ^team-tight  case  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  ;  £  F 
is  a  rod,  which  receives  an  alternate  motion,  upward  and  downward,  from  the 
eccentric,  or  from  whatever  other  part  of  the  engine  is  intended  to  move  the 
slide.  This  rod,  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  moves  the  slide  G  upward 
and  downward.  S  is  the  mouth  of  the  steam-^pipe  coming  from  the  boiler  ;  T 
is  the  mouth  of  a  tube  or  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser ;  H  is  a  passage 
leading  to  the  top,  and  I  to  the  bottom,  of  the  cylinder.  Jn  the  position  of  the 
slide  represented  in  fig.  28,  the  steam  coming  from  the  boiler  through  S  passes 
til  rough  the  space  H  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  passes  through  the  space  I  into  the  tube  T,  and  goes  to  the 
condenser.  When  the  rod  £  F  is  raised  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  29, 
ch.6n  the  passage  H  is  thrown  into  communication  with  the  tube  T,  while  the 
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paflsaee  I  is  made  to  commuiiicate  niUi  the  tube  S.  Steam,  therefore,  pusei 
&om  tne  boiler  through  I  below  the  piaten,  while  the  steam  which  was  abore  the 
pialon,  paaaiiig  through  H  into  T,  goea  to  the  condenser.  Thus  the  aingle 
shde  G  performs  tbe  ofGce  of  the  four  tsItsb  described  in  page  448. 

The  slide  G  has  alwajra  ateam  of  a  full  pressure  behind  it,  while  the  aieara 
in  front  of  it  eacaping  to  the  condenser,  exerts  but  little  pressure  upoa  it.  It  i« 
therefore  alwaya  forcibly  pressed  against  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  which  it 
moves,  and  is  thereby  maint«ined  steani-tight.  Indeed  this  pressure  would 
rapidly  wear  the  rubbing  surfaces,  unless  they  were  made  sufficiently  extensire, 
and  hardened  so  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  tbe  friction.  Where  fresh  water  u 
used,  as  in  land  boilers,  the  slide  may  be  made  of  hardened  sieel ;  and  io  thr 
case  of  marine  boilers,  it  may  be  conatnicted  of  gim-meul.  In  this  and  all 
other  contrivances  in  which  the  ajwrlures  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to 
and  withdrawn  from  the  piston  are  removed  to  any  considerable  distaDce  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  a  waste  of  steam,  for  the  steam 
consumed  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  is  not  only  that  which  would  fill  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  but  also  the  ateam  which  fills  the  passage  betweca 
the  slide  G  and  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Any  arrangement  which 
would  throw  the  passages  H  and  I  on  the  other  aide  of  the  slide  G,  that  is, 
between  S  and  G,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  between  G  and  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  would  remove  this  defect.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
slide,  which  is  usually  called  tbe  D  valve,  because,  beiug  aemi-cylindrical  is 
its  form,  and  hollow,  its  cross  section  resembles  the  letter  D.  This  slide, 
which  is  that  which  at  present  is  in  the  most  general  use,  is  represented  ia 
figa.  30,  31  ;  E  is  the  rod  by  which  the  slide  is  moved,  passing  through  a 
stuffing-box  F  ;  G  G  is  the  slide  represented  by  a  verlical  section,  a  a  being  a 
paaaage  in  it  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  S  is  the  mouth  of  the 
great  steam-pipe  coming  from  the  trailer  i  P  is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  conden- 
ser )  T  H  is  a  hollow  space  formed  in  the  slide  alwaya  in  communication  with 
the  Bteam-pipe  S,  and  consequently  alwaya  filled  with  ateam  from  the  boiler. 
A  tranaverae  section  of  the  slide  and  cylinder  ia  represented  in  fig.  32,  where 
a  repreaents  tho  top  of  the  passage  marked  a  in  fig.  30.  In  the  position  of 
the  slide  represented  in  fig.  30,  the  steam  filling  the  space  T  H  has  access  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  is  excluded  from  the  bottom.    The  steam  which 
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wag  below  the  piston,  paasing  up  the  passage  a,  escapes  through  the  tube  P  to 
the  condeaser.  When  the  piston  has  descended,  the  rod  E  moves  the  shde 
downward,  so  as  to  give  it  die  position  represented  iu  fig.  31.  The  steam  in 
T  H  has  DOW  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  above  the 
pition  passing  through  P  escapes  to  the  condenser.  Iu  this  way  the  operation 
of  the  piston  is  coDtinued  and  the  ateun  consumed  at  eachstroke  only  exceeds 
the  capaci^  of  the  cylinder  by  whnt  is  necessary  to  fill  the  passages  between 
the  shde  and  the  cylinder. 

In  a  slide  constnicted  in  this  manoer,  the  steam  filling  the  space  T  H  has  a 
tendency  to  press  the  slide  back,  so  sa  to  break  the  contact  of  the  nibbing 
surfaces,  and  thereby  to  cause  the  st^m  to  leak  from  the  space  T  H  to  the 
back  of  the  slide.  Tlus  is  coratwacted  by  the  packing  a,  at  the  back  of 
the  slide. 

In  engines  of  very  long  stroke,  the  extent  of  the  nibbing  surfaces  of  slides 
of  this  kind  renders  it  diffionlt  to  keep  Ihem  in  steam-tight  contact  and  to  in- 
sure their  uniform  wear.  In  auck  eases,  thereibre,  separate  slides,  upon  the 
same  principle,  are  provided  at  the  lop  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  moved, 
however,  by  a  single  tod  of  ccHmnnoication. 

In  slides,  as  we  have  here  described  them,  the  same  motion  which  admits 
steam  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  w^hdrawa  it  from  the  other  end.  Such 
an  arrangement  ia  mily  eompatiUei^with  the  operation  of  a  cylinder  which 
works  without  expansion  ;  for  in  such  a  cylinder  the  fuU  flew  of  ^team  to  the 
piston  is  only  iniemqited  for  a  moment  during  the  change  of  position  of  the 
slide.  But  if  the  steam  act.«ipaasivdy,.it  would,  be  necessary  tomove  the 
slide,  so  as  to  stop  its  flow  to  one  end  of  the  «yUnd«r,  without  at  the  aamc).  time 
obstni cling  the  escape  of  steaoi  from  Jke  other  end  to  the  condenser.  It  would 
therefore  be  necessary  that  the  slide  should  close  .the  yasmge  leading  to  the 
cylinder  at  one  end,  witbont  M  the  saoie  time  obsUueung  the  ooouqitnioalioa 
between  the  passage  from  the  cylinder  to  ths  cendenaer  at  the  other  end.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  piston,  however,  rat  the  bottom  of  the  oylindtar,  it  wyuld  be 
necessary  immediately  to  put  the  lower  passage  to  the  cylinder  in  commnnicn- 
tioB  with  the  steam-pipe,  and .  the  nppei  pasnage  in  oommuitioatiQn  with  the 
condenser.  This  would  neoeaaarily  suppose  two  motions  of  the  slide  as  well 
as  some  modifications  in  its  length.  Let  the  length  of  the  slide  be  such  that 
when  the  passage  to  the  tc^  of  ths  cylinder  is  stopped,  the  lower  part  of  the 
shdeahall  net  reach  the  passage  to  the  lower pnt  oC  the  eylinder;  and  let 
sucks  ^visioa  be  madein  themscbaiiisn  by  which  the  rod  E  governing 
the  ^ide  is  driven  that  it  shall  receive  tw  notions  dwing  the  descent  of  the 
pistt>n,  the  first  lo  beimpaitedta  it  at  theneuMMt  lbs  steami  i*  to  be  cutoff, 
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and  the  second  jast  before  the  teraiin&lion  of  the  stroke.    Let  the  posiiion  of  | 
the  slide,  at  the  commencemeat  of  the  etroke,  be  represented  in  fig.  33,  ud  ( 
let  it  berequired  that  the  Bleamahall  be  cnt  off  St  one  half  of  the  stroke.     Whtn 
the  piston  haa  made  half  the  stroke,  the  rod  governing  the  slide  is  movti  I 
downward,  so  aa  to  throw  the  slide  into  the  position  represented  in  fig.  3t.  | 
The  passage  between  the  stesm-plpe  snd  the  cylinder  is  now  stopped  at  both  | 
ends  ;  but  the  passage  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  re- ! 
mains  open.     During  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  therofore,  the  steam  in  ibe 
'  cylinder  works  expansively.     As  the  piston  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  ej]- 
\  inder,  another  motion  ia  imparted  to  the  rod  govemiog  the  elide,  by  which  Qic 
'  latter  is  thrown  into  the  position  represented  in  fig.  35.     Steam  now  flows  be- 
!  low  the  piston  while  the  stesm  above  it  passes  to  the  condenser.     In  a  similv 
manner,  by  two  motions  snccesairely  imparted  to  the  slide  during  the  ascrot 
of  die  piston,  the  steam  may  be  cut  off  at  half-stroke  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  bj 
regulating  the  time  at  which  these  motions  are  given  to  the  slide,  the 
may  he  worked  expansively,  to  any  required  extent. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  various  mechanical  means  by  which,  in  the 
engine,  the  point  at  which  the  steam  is  cut  off  may  be  regulated  at  pleas) 

In  cases  where  the  motion  of  the  piston  ia  very  rspid,  as  in  locotBodve 
engines,  it  is  desirable  that  the  pasasges  to  and  irom  die  cylinder  should  be 
opened  very  suddenly.  This  is  difficnlt  to  be  accomplished'  with  any  form  of 
slide  consisting  of  a  single  apertnre  ;  but  if,  instead  of  admitting  the  steam  la 
the  cylinder  by  a  single  aperture,  the  same  magnitude  of  opening  were  divided 
among  several  apertnres,  then  a  proportionally  less  extent  of  motion  in  the 
slide  would  clear  the  passage  for  the  steam,  and  consequently  greater  sud- 
denness of  opening  would  be  effected. 

The  groat  advantages  in  the  economy  of  fuel  resulting  from  the  api^icadoa 
of  the  expansive  principle  have,  of  late  years,  forced  themselves  on  the  aileo- 
tion  of  engineers,  and  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  ap- 
plication, especially  in  the  case  of  marine  engines  used  for  long  voyages,  ia 
which  the  economy  of  fuel  has  become  an  object  of  the  last  importance.  The 
mechanism  by  which  expansive  slides  are  moved,  ia  made  capable  of  adiM- 
meat,  so  that  the  part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  cm  off,  can  be  ali«rad 
at  pleasure.  The  working  power  of  ^e  engine,  therefore,  instead  of  bein; 
controlled  by  the  throttle-nlve,  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  exieu  to 
which  the  eipansive  principle  ia  apphed.    Steam  of.  the  same  pressure  is  ad- 
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i  milted  to  the  cyliader  in  sll  cases  ;  but  it  is  cut  ofT  at  a  jester  or  less  portion 
J  of  the  stroke,  B,'i;conIiDg  lo  the  power  which  the  engine  is  required  to  exert. 
j  The  last  degree  of  perfeciion  baa  been  conferred  on  this  principle  by  con* ' 
{  neciing  ihe  governor  with  ibe  raechaniam  by  which  the  slide  is  moved,  so  that 
{  ibe  governor,  insteail  of  acting  on  tbe  throttle -valve,  is  made  to  actupon  the 
!  slide.  Dy  thia  means,  vhen,  by  reason  of  any  diminution  of  the  resistance, 
ihe  ipolion  of  the  engine  is  accelerated,  the  balls  of  the  goremor  diverging, 
sbili  the  cam  oi  lever  which  governs  die  elide,  so  that  the  steam  is  cut  off 
after  a  shorter  portion  of  the  stroke,  the  expansive  principle  is  brought  into 
greater  play,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke 
is  dioiiniafaed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  (o  the  machine  be  in- 
creased, so  aa  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  then  the  balls  collapsing, 
the  levers,  of  tbe  governor  sbid  the  cam  which  moves  the  slides,  so  as  to  in-  J 
creaae  die  portion  of  the  stroke  made  by  the  piston  before  tbe  steam  is  cot  off, 
and  (hereby  to  increase  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  developed  in  the  cyl- 
inder at  each  stroke.  The  extent  to  which  the  expansive  principle  is  capable 
of  being  applied,  more  especially  in  marine-engines,  has  been  hitherto  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  using  steam  of  very  high  pressure,  whenever  the  steam  is 
cut  off  after  the  piston  has  performed  only  a  small  part  of  the  stroke.  A  method, 
however,  is  now  {March,  1840)  under  experimental  trial,  by  Messrs.  Maudsley 
and  Field,  by  which  the  expansive  principle  may  be  applied  to  any  required 
eilent  without  raising  the  sleam  in  the  boiler  above  the  usual  pressure  of  from 
three  lo  fire  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thia  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
piston  of  great  magnitude.  The  force  urging  the  piston  is  thus  obtained,  not 
by  an  excessive  pressure  on  a  limited  surface,  but  by  a  moderate  pressure  dif- 
fused over  a  large  surface.  The  entire  moving  force  acting  on  tbe  piston 
before  (he  steam  is  cut  off,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  resistance ;  but 
daring  ihe  remainder  of  the  stroke  this  force  is  gradually  enfeebled  until  the 
piston  ia  brought  to  tbe  extremity  of  its  play. 

Mr.  Samuel  Seaward,  of  ihe  firm  of  Messrs.  Seawards,  engineers,  has  con- 
trived an  improved  system  of  slides,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent.  A 
section  of  Seaward's  slides  is  represented  in  fig.  36.     The  steam-pipe  pro- 
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ceeding  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  represented  at  A  A,  and  it  commn- 
nicatea  with  pauagea  S  and  S'  leading  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
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These  passages  are  formed  in  nozzles  of  iron  or  other  hard  metal  cast  upon 
the  side  of  the  cylinder.  These  nozzles  present  a  smooth  face  outward,  upon 
which  the  sHdes  B  B^,  also  formed  with  smooth  faces,  play.  The  slides  B  B' 
are  attached  by  knuckle-joints  to  rods  £  £',  which  move  through  stuffing-boxes, 
and  the  connexion  of  these  rods  with  the  slides  is  such  that  the  slides  have 
play  so  as  to  detach  their  surfaces  easily  from  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  noz- 
zles when  not  pressed  against  these  surfaces.  The  steam  in  the  steam^pipe 
A  A  will  press  against  the  backs  of  the  slides  B  B',  and  keep  their  faces  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  the  smooth  jsurfaces  of  the  nozzles.  These  slides 
may  be  opened  or  closed  by  proper  mechanism  at  any  point  of  the  stidie. 
When  steam  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  slide  is 
raised  and  the  passage  S  opened  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  lower  slide  is  raised  and  the  passage  S'  opened ;  and  its 
communication  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  stopped  by  the  loweiiog 
of  these  slides  respectively.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  are  pionded 
two  passages  C  C  leading  to  a  pipe  G,  which  is  continued  to  the  condenser. 
On  this  pipe  qre  cast  nozzles  of  iron  or  other  metal,  presenting  smooth  faces 
toward  the  cylinder,  and  having  passages  D  ly  communicating  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  respectively  and  the  pipe  G  G  leading  to  the 
condenser.  Two  slides  b  b\  having  smooUi  faces  turned  from  the  cylinder, 
and  pressing  upon  the  faces  of  the  nozzles  D  D\  are  governed  by  rods  playing 
through  stuffing-boxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described.  The  faces 
of  these  slides  being  turned  from  the  cylinder,  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  \ami 
free  communication  with  them,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  by  its  pressure  Ia 
steam-tight  contact  with  the  surfaces  in  which  the  apertures  leading  to  the  cod< 
denser  are  formed.  These  two  slides  may  be  opened  or  closed  whenever  it 
is  necessary. 

When  the  piston  commences  its  descent,  the  upper  steam-slide  is  raised,  so 
as  to  open  the  passage  S,  and  admit  steam  .above  the  piston ;  and  the  lover 
exhausting-slide  i/  is  also  raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  below  the  piston  to 
escape  through  G  to  the  condenser,  other  two  passages  S'  and  C  being  closed 
by  their  respective  slides.  The  slide  which  governs  S  is  lowered  at  that  pan 
of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  be  cut  off,  the  other  slides  re- 
maining  unchanged  ;  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cjV 
inder,  the  lower  steam-slide  opens  the  passage  S',  and  the  upper  exbaustiflg* 
slide  opens  the  passage  C ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  exhausting-slide 
closes  the  passage  C''.  Steam  being  admitted  below  the  piston  through  S'l  i 
and  at  the  same  time  the  steam  above  it  being  drawn  away  to  the  condenser 
through  the  open  passage  C  and  the  tube  G,  the  piston  aseends.  When  it  hss 
reached  that  point  at  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  be  out  off,  the  slide  whick 
governs  S'  is  lowered,  the  ether  slides  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  npwsnl 
stroke  is  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  downward. 

These  four  slides  may . 'be  governed  by  a  single  lever,  or  they  may  be  mored 
by  separate  means.  From  the  small  epaces  between  the  several  slides  and 
the  body  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  waste  of  steam  by  this  con- 
trivance will  be  very  small. 

In  the  slide-valves  commonly  used,  the  packing  of  hemp  at  the  back  of  the 
slide,  by  which  the  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the  slide,  in  steam-tight  contact 
is  obtained,  requires  constant  attention  from  the  engine-man  while  the  engine 
is  at  work.  Any  neglect  of  this  will  produce  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  povex 
of  the  engine ;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  where  engines 
work  inefficiently,  the  defect  is  owing  either  to  ignorance  or  want  of  atteotioB 
on  the  part  of  the  engine-^an  iu;  the  packing  of  the  slidea.  In  Seavanfi 
slides  no  hemp-packing  is  ttsed>  no|  is  any  attention  on  tke  part  of  the  eagia*- 
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man  reqinnd  after  ike  alidaa  are  first  adjusted.  The  slides  receive  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  keep  them  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
nozzles  iiom  the  steam  itself,  which. acts  behind  them. 

The  eduction  and  steam  slides  being  independent  of  each  other,  they  may 
be  adjusted  so  thac  the  engine  shall  work  ezpansiyely  in  any  required  degree  ; 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  working  the  slides  by  separate 
mechanism,  or  by  a  single  eccentric. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  patentees  for  these  slides  is,  that  the 
engines  are  secured  from  the  accidents  which  arise  from  the  accumulation  of 
water  within  the  steam-cylinder.  If  such  a  circumstance  should  occur,  the 
action  of  the  piston  will  pre^s  the  water  against  the  faces  of  the  steam-slides, 
and  the  play  allowed  to  them  by  their  connexion  with  the  rods  which  more 
them  permits  their  faces  .to  be  raised  from  the  surfaces  of  the  nozzles,  so  that 
the  water  collected  in  the  oylinder  shall  be  driven  into  the  8team*pipe,  and  sent 
back  thence  to  the  boiler. 

Of  the  cocks  or  yalves  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  motion  of  an 
axis  passing  through  their  centre,  the  throttle-valve,  whether  worked  by  hand 
or  by  the  governor,  is  an  example.  But  the  most  common  form  for  cocks  is 
that*of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  plug,  fig.  37,  inserted  in  an  aperture  of 
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corresponding  magnitude  passing  across  the  pipe  or  passa^  which  the  cock  is 
intended  to  open  or  close.  Ono  or  more  holes  are  pierced  transversely  in  the 
cock,  ajad  when  the  cock  is  turned  so  that  these  holes  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  tube,  the  passive  through  the  tube  is  opened ;  but  when  the  passage  through 
the  cock  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  tube,  then  the  sides  of  the  tube  stop 
the  ends  of  the  pa9sage  ixxthe  cock,  and  the  passage  through  the  tube  is  ob- 
stnicted-  •  The  simple  cock  is  deigned  to  open  or  close  the  passage  through 
a  single  tube.  When  the  cock  is  turned,  as  in  fig.  38,  so  that  the  passage 
through  the  cock  shall  be  st  right  jwgles  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  then  the 
passage  through  the  tube  is  stopped ;  but  when  the  cock  is  turned  from  that 
position durough.a .<|aavter  of  a  revolutiQii^  as  in  fig.  39«  then  the  passage  through 
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the  ojckrtakes'  the  diiiscttuii  of  the  paasage  through  the  tube,  and  the  cock  is 
opened,  and  the  pasatge  through  the  tubenUnobstnicted.  In  such  a  cock  the 
p&eflafB<may  be^more  er  hm-^ouUd  by  adjesting  the  position  of  the  eock, 
80  that  a  part  of  the  opening  in  it  shall  be  covwed  by  the  side  of  the  tube. 
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It.issonietimeBieqaired  to  put  oae  tube  or  puaage  slteniatelym  coownBici- 
lioD  wilh  two  oth«rs.  This  ta  occompliBhed  b^  a  tao-toay  eoek.  Id  thii  cock  ibc 
paBsage  is  curr»d,  opening  usnally  U  points  on  the  suifBce  of  the  cock,  U  right 
anplea  to  each  other. 

When  it  IB  required  to.  pot  fotir  paaaagea  allenately  in  cmmminictliM  by 
pairs,  B.  fwr-iaay  eoek  is  lued.     Such  a  cook  has  two  ciir*«dpuBagei(Gg.40), 
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each  similar  to  the  curved  passage  in  the  two-way  cock.  Let  S  C  B  T  beilu 
four  tubes  which  it  is  required  to  throw  altematoly  into  commonicBtioa  b;  P*in^ 
When  the  cock  is  in  the  position  fig.  40,  the  tube  S  communicates  with  T,  ud 
(he  tub«  C  with  B.  liy  turning  the  cock  through  a  quarter  of  a  reiolntiaa,  u 
in  fig.  41,  the  tube  S  iB  made  to  communicate  with  B,  and  the  tube  CwithT; 
and  if  the  cock  continue  to  be  turned  at  intervals  through  a  quartet  of  b  io- 
huion,  these  changes  of  communication  will  continue  to  be  altetnatelj  nwie. 
It  is  evident  that  £iB  may  be  accomplished  by  tutniug  the  cock  continnillj id 
the  same  direction. 

The  four-way  cock  is  sometimeB  used  aa  a  substitute  for  the  valves  or  ilifa 
in  a  double-acting  steam-engine  to  conduct  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cjlindn. 
If  S  represent  a  pipe  conducting  steam  Irom  the  boiler,  C  that  which  lenb  u 
the  condenser,  T  the  tube  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  B  ibi 
which  leads  to  the  bottom,  then  when  the  cock  ia  in  the  position  fig.  40,  MMn 
would  flow  from  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  while  the  steam  bcio«  h 
would  be  drawn  off  to  the  condenser  ;  and  in  Uie  position  fig.  41,  steam  wcnU 
flow  from  the  boiler  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  while  the  steam  tUxive  it  wtnU 
be  drawn  off  to  the  condenser.  Thus,  by  turning  the  cock  through  a  qvuterof 
a  revolution  toward  the  tennination  of  each  stroke,  the  operatioD  of  the  madiiM 
would  be  continued, 

One  of  the  disadvantages  which  is  inaeparable  from  the  use  of  a  fonr-n^ 
cock  for  this  purpose  is  the  loss  of  the  steam  at  each  stroke,  which  Giii  ^ 
tubes  between  the  cock  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  ThisdiaadvantaietMld 
only  be  avoided  by  the  sabBlitution  of  two  two-way  cocks  instead  of  a  (bat-**J 
cock.  A  two-way  cock  St  the  top  of  the  cylinder  would  open  an  altemaie  <«■- 
munication  between  the  cylinjler  and  steam -pipe,  and  the  cylinder  andctr 
denser,  while  a  similar  office  would  be  performed  by  another  two-way  cod 
the  other  end. 

The  friction  on  cocks  of  this  description  ia  more  than  on  other  valres ;  M 
this  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  great  simplicity  of  the  instmiMi'' 
When  the  cock  is  truly  ground  into  its  seat,  being  sUghtly  conical  in  in  Ion 
the  piesenre  of  the  steam  haa  a  tendency  to  keep  the  suiftces  in  coiuaet ;  M 
thia  pressnre  alao  increases  the  friction,  and  has  a  tendency  lo  wsar  the  f" 
of  the  cock  into  an  eUiptical  ahape.  Gonsoquontly,  such  cocks  reqniie  u 
occasionally  ground  and  refitted. 
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Th«  rooT'Wky  cock,  u  ftbore  detchbed,  admits  tha  steam  to  one  end  of  the  i 
pisEofl  at  the  same  moment  that  it  Mops  it  at  the  other  end.  It  would  therefore  } 
be  inapplicable  where  steam  is  worked  eipansively.  A  slight  modification, 
however,  snalogoiu  to  that  already  described  in  tne  slides,  will  adapt  it  lo 
expansive  action.  This  will  bo  accomplished  by  giving  to  one  of  the  pas- 
sages ihrongh  the  cock  one  apertnre  larger  than  the  other,  sod  working  the 
cock  so  that  this  passage  shall  always  be  used  to  conduct  steam  to  ibe 
cylinder ;  also  by  enlarging  both  apertures  of  the  other  passage,  and  using 
it  always  to  conduct  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The  effect  of  snch  in  arrange- 
ment will  be  readily  understood. 

Let  the  position  of  the  cock  at  the  commencement  of  the  descending  stroke 
be  repreaonted  in  fig.  42.    Steam  flows  Irom  S  through  T  to  the  top  of  the 


cyliader,  while  it  escapes  from  B  thiough  C  from  ibo  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off, 
let  die  cock  be  shifted  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  43.  The  passage  of 
■team  from  the  boiler  is  now  stopped,  bnt  the  eacspe  of  steam  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  throngli  C  continnes,  snd  the  cock  is  maintained  in  this  position 
nntil  the  piston  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  it  is  farther  shifted 
to  Ae  poaJtioD  repreeested  in  fig.  44.     Steam  now  flowa  from  8  throngb  B 

ri(.  M.  Fig.  if. 


to  ib«  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  die  Mean  from  die  lop  of  (he  cylinder  es- 
c^>es  through  C  to  the  condenser.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  that  point 
where  the  steam  it  to  be  cot  off,  the  cock  is  shifted  to  the  position  represented 
in  fig.  45.  The  commnnication  between  the  steam  aad  die  bottom  of  the  pis- 
ton is  now  slopped,  while  the  communicatioD  between  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  condenser  is  still  open.  During  the  next  double  stroke  of  the  piston, 
ibe  poeition  of  the  cock  is  similarly  changed,  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
in  the  aame  way  the  motion  is  continn^.     Under  these  circmnstaacea  the 
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cock,  instead  of  t>cing  mored  comtsmly  is  the  nme  diiectkm,  u  in  ibe  eaae 
of  tbe  common  foui-way  cock,  will  lequin  to  be  mored  mllenwMly  in  of^Mwite 
directions. 


Tbe  office  of  a  piston  being  to  divide  a  cylinder  into  two  compartmenU  hj 
a  move^le  paitilion  which  ahall  Dbstrnct  the  passage  of  any  fluid  fnMn  om 
compartment  to  the  othei,  it  is  erideDt  that  the  two  conditiona  which  aoeb  u 
inslTument  ought  lo  fulfil  Kr»— first,  that  tbe  contact  of  its  sidea  with  tbe  m- 
face  of  tbe  cylinder  shall  be  so  close  and  tight  throughout  ils  entire  play  thai 
no  steam  or  other  fluid  can  paas  between  them  ;  stcondly,  that  ii  sball  tw  so  free 
from  friclioD,  nolwithstaniling  ihii  necessary  tightness,  tbat  it  shall  boc  abvoib 
any  injurious  quanti^  of  the  moring  power. 

Since,  however  accurately  tbe  surfaces  of  tbe  i»stoa  and  cylinder  imy 
be  constructed,  there  will  always  be  in  practice  more  or  less  in^rfection  of 
form,  it  is  evident  that  the  contact  of  tbe  snrface  of  the  piston  with  the  cylin- 
der tbroughout  tbe  stroke  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  to  tbe  circwnier- 
ence  of  tbe  piston  autficient  elasticity  to  accommodate  itsefi'  to  such  ine4)Bali- 
ties  of  form.  The  substance,  whatever  it  nny  be,  used  fat  this  pwpoae,  ud 
by  wbicb  tbe  piston  is  surrounded,  is  called  packing. 

In  steam-pistons  the  material  used  for  packing  must  be  sacli  ■■  is  capaUt 
of  resisting  the  united  efiects  of  heat  and  mmstnre.  Hence  leather  and  oihei 
animal  substances  are  inaj^icable. 

Tbe  packing  used  for  Meam-pisttms  is  tharefore  of  two  kinds,  w^wtaUf^act 
m^,  nsitally  hemp,  or  wutMU  packing. 

The  bottom  of  the  common  he n^i-packed  piston  is  a  circniar  pUto  josl  ss 
much  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder  as  is  sufficient  to  allow  its  lie«  motiga 
in  ascending  and  descending.  A  little  above  its  lowest  point  this  plate  begim 
gradually  to  dirainiab  in  ibiokness,  until  its  diameter  is  reduced  to  ftoa  one  Is 
two  inches  lees  iban  that  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  therefore  around  it  a  bsUnv 
space,  as  represented  in  fig.  46.     The  cover  ef  the  pialon  ia  a  plate  atnilaily 
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formed,  being  in  like  manner  gradually  reduced  in  thickneee  downward,  so  m 
to  correspond  with  the  lower  plate.  In  the  hollow  space  wbicb  tboa  aomiands 
tbe  piston  a  packing  of  unspun  hemp  or  soft  rope,  cMtd  gasket,  is  iDtrodneed 
by  winding  it  round  the  piston  so  as  to  render  it  an  even  and  compact  mats. 
When  the  space  is  thus  filled  np,  the  U^  of  the  piston  is  attached  to  lbs  bot- 
tom by  screws.  .  The  curved  form  of  the  space  within  wbieb  the  haafea 
packing  ia  confined  is  such  that,  when  the  ecrewa  sre  tightened,  that  pan  of 
tbe  packing  which  ia  nearest  to  die  lop  and  bettom  of  the  piston  ie  farced 
sgainat  the  cylinder  so  aa  to  produce  vpoo  Ae  hro  parallel  liagB  u  wadk 
pressure  as  is  neeesaaiy  lo  Sender  it  atean-iigfat.  When  by  nee  tbe  peebeg 
ia  worn  down  ao  as  to  produce  leakager  die  ooeer  of  the  eyiindw  v«at  be  le- 
moved,  and  die  screws  conAeoling  ttw  top  and  botmn  of  tu  fOfbm  tightSDed; 
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this  will  force  out  the  padung  and  render  the  piston  ateam-^igrht.  This  pack- 
ing is  lubricaaed  by^  melted  taUov  let.  down  upon  the  piston  from  the  funnel 
inserted  in  the  top  of  ^e  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  stop-eock  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  sseam.  .  The  lower  end  of  the  pistcmnrod  is  formed  slightly  conical, 
the  Uiickest  part  of  the  cone  being  downward.  It  is  passed  up  through  the 
piston,  and  a  nut  or  wedge  between  the  top  and  bottom  is  inserted  so  as  to 
secure  the  piston  in  its  position  upon  the  rod. 

The  process  of  removing  the  top  of  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  tighten- 
ing the  screws  in  the  piston  is  one  of  so  laborious  a  nature,  that  the  men  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  these  machines  are  tempted  to  allow  the 
engine  Co  work,  notwithstanding  injurious  leakage  at  the  piston,  rather  than 
incur  the  labor  pt  tightening  the  screws  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  following  method  of  tightening  the  pack- 
ing of  thepiston  without  removing  the  lid  of  the  cylinder,  was  contrived  by 
Woolf.  The  head  of  each  of  the  screws  was  formed  into  a  toothed  pinion,  and 
as  these  screws,  were. placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  piston, 
these  several  pinions  were  driven  by  a  large  toothed  wheel,  revolving  on  the 
piston-rod  as  an  axis.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
of  the  screws  be  turned,  a  like  moUon  will  be  imparted  to  all  the  others  through 
the  medium  of  the  large  central  wheel.  Woolf  accordingly  formed,  on  the 
head  of  one  o(  the  screws,  a  square  end.  When  the  piston  was  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  this  square  end  entered  an  aperture  made  in  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  of  the  cylinder.  This  aperture  was  covered  by  a  small  circular 
piece  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  capable  of  being  re- 
moved so  as  to  render  the  square  head  of  the  screw  accessible.  When  this 
was  done,  a  proper  key  being  applied  to  the  square  head  of  the  screw,  it  was 
turned ;  and  by  being  turned,  all  the  other  screws  were  in  like  manner  moved. 
In  this  way,  instead  of  having  to  remove  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  which  in 
large  cylinders  was  attended  with  great  labor  and  loss  of  time,  the  packing  was 
tightened  by  merely  unscrewing  a  piece  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  not  much 
greater  in  magnitude  than  the  head  of  one  of  the  screws. 

This  method  was  further  simplified  by  causing  the  great  circular  wheel  al- 
ready described  t»  move  upon  the  piston-rod,  not  as  an  axis,  but  as  a  screw, 
the  Uiread  being  cut  upon  a  part  of  the  piston-rod  which  worked  in  a  corre- 
sponding female  screw  cut  upon  the  central  plate.  By  such  means,  the  screw 
whose  head  was  let  into  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  which  t^med,  would  cause 
this  circular  plate  to  be  pressed  downward  by  the  force  of  the  screw  construct- 
ed on  the  piston-rod.  This  circular  plate  thus  pressed  downward,  acted  upon 
pins  or  plugs  which  pressed  together  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  pressed  together  by  the  screws  connecting  them 
as  already  described. 


METALLIC   PISTONS. 


The  notion  of  constructing  a  piston  so  as  to  move  steam-tight  in  the  cylin- 
der without  the  use  of  packmg  of  vegetable  matter  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  other  mechanical  inventions. 
A  patent  was  granted  in  1797  for  a  new  form  of  steam-engine,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  use  the  vapor  of  alcohol  to  work  the  piston  instead  of  the  ste.irn  o( 
water  :  and  since  the  principle  of  the  engine  excluded  the  use  of  lul^ricHMon 
by  oil  or  tallow,  he  substituted  a  piston  formed  of  metallic  rings  pressed  a^auist 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  by  springs,  so  as  to  be  maintained  in  steatn-ti^ht 
contact  with  it,  independently  either  of  packing  or  lubrication.  Although  the 
engine  for  which  this  form  of  piston  was  intended  never  came  into  practical 
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nee,  yet  it  is  b«  simple  and  elegant  in  its  strnctoie,  sad  forms  s  liiik  n  iua- 
sstingin  the  historjof  the  ateain-eiigine,  that  aome  expUaalioactfita^litiM 
10  be  omitted  in  this  work. 
The  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  ia  repieaented  cut  off  at  B,  fig.  47 ;  T  ii  t 

Big.  *T. 


spindle-valre,  for  admitting  steam  above  tlie  piston,  sod  R  ia  a  qpinJl»-'^ 
in  the  piston  ;  D  is  a  carved  pipe  formiog  a  commanicadoB  between  ihtcp- 
inder  and  the  condenser,  which  is  of  very  peculiar  constcnction.  Caitwngtil 
proposed  effecting  a  condensatioa  without  a  jet,  hy  expoeiog  the  steam  »c«- 
tact  with  a  very  larj^e  quantity  of  cold  surface.  For  this  pnrpose,  be  &!■•• 
his  coodenser  fay  placing  two  cylinders  nearly  equal  in  aiie,  one  wtthu  w 
other,  allowing  the  water  of  the  cold  cistern  io  which  they  wore jriacej  w  to* 
through  the  inner  cylinder,  and  to  surround  the  outer  one,  Thaa,  the  w* 
space  between  the  two  (flinders  formed  the  condenser. 

The  air-pump  is  placed  immediately  under  the  cylinder,  and  the  caeS 
tion  of  the  piston-rod  works  its  piston,  which  is  solid  and  witbont  a  tbItS' 
is  the  pipe  from  the  condenser  to  the  air-pnmp,  through  which  the  cndeow 
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steam  ie  drawn  off  through  the  yalve  O  on  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  on  the 
descent  is  forced  through  a  tube  into  a  hot  well  H,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
the  boiler  through  the  feed-pipe  I.  In  the  top  of  the  hot  well  H  is  a  valve 
which  opens  inward,  and  is  kept  closed  by  a  ball  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
H  forces  it  through  I  iitlo  the  boiler.  When  the  air  accumulates  in  too  great 
a  degree  in  H,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  pressed  so  low  Uiat  the  ball  falls 
and  opens  the  valve,  and  allows  it  to  escape.  The  air  in  H  is  that  which  is 
pumped  from  the  condenser  with  the  liquid,  and  from  which  it  was  disen* 
gaged. 

Let  us  suppose  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  :  it  strikes  the  tail  of 
the  valve  T,  and  raises  it,  while  the  stem  of  the  piston-valve  R  strikes  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and  is  pressed  into  its  seat.  A  free  eommunication  is  at  the 
same  time  open  between  the  cylinder,  below  the  piston  and  the  condenser, 
through  the  tube  D.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  thus  admitted  above  the  pis- 
ton acting  against  the  vacuum  below  it,  will  cause  its  descent.  On  arriving 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  tail  of  the  piston-valve  R  will  strike  the  bot- 
tom, and  it  will  be  lifVed  from  its  seat,  so  that  a  communication  wiU  be  opened 
through  it  with  the  condenser.  At  the  same  moment,  a  projecting  spring  K, 
attached  to  the  piston*rod,  strikes  the  stem  of  the  steam-valve  T,  and  presses 
it  into  its  seat.  Thus,  while  the  further  admission  of  steam  is  cut  off,  the 
steam  above  the  piston  flows  into  the  condenser,  and  the  piston  being  relieved 
from  all  pressure,  is  drawn  up  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  con- 
tinues the  motion  it  received  from  the  descending  force.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
piston  again  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  T  is  opened  and  R  closed,  and 
the  piston  descends  a9  beforei  and  so  the  process  is  continued. 

The  mechanism  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from  the  piston  to  the 
fly-wheel  is  peculiarly  elegant.  On  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  a  small  wheel 
with  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  another  larger  wheel  L.  This  wheel 
is  turned  by  a  crank,  which  is  worked  by  a  cross-piece  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod.  Another  equal-toothed  wheel  M  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  which  is  woriLed  by  the  other  end  of  the  cross-arm  attached  to  the 
piston-rod. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  engine  is,  that  the  liquid  which  is  used 
for  the  production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  circulates  through  t&e  machine 
without  either  diminution  or  admixture  with  any  other  fluid,  so  that  the  boiler 
never  wants  more  feeding  than  what  can  be  supplied  from  the  hoi  well  H. 
This  circumstance  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  machine,  as  it  allows  of 
ardent  spirits  being  used  in  the  boiler  instead  of  water,  which,  since  they 
boil  at  low  heats,  promised  a  saving  of  fuel.  The  inventor  proposed  that 
the  engine  should  be  used  as  a  still,  as  well  as  a  mechanical  power,  in  which 
case  £e  whole  of  the  fuel  would  be  saved. 

That  part  of  Cartwright's  piston  which  in  the  common  piston  is  occupied 
by  the  packing  of  gasket,  already  explained,  was  filled  by  a  number  of  rings, 
one  placed  within  and  above  anotker,  and  divided  into  three  or  four  seg- 
ments. Two  rings  of  brass  were  made  of  the  full  siae  of  the  cylinder,  and 
so  ground  as  to  fit  the  cylinder  nearly  steam-tight.  These  were  cut  into 
several  segments  AAA,  fig.  48,  and  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  so 
as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the  piston.  The 
divisions  of  the  segments  of  the  one  ring  were  made  to  fit  between  the  di- 
visions of  the  other.  Within  these,  another  series  of  rings,  B  B  B,  were 
placed,  similarly  constructed,  so  as  to  fit  within  the  first  series  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  series  were  made  to  fit  within  the  cylinder.  The  joints 
of  the  upper  series  of  each  set  of  rings  are  exhibited  in  the  plan  fig.  48 ; 
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ihe  places  of  the  joints  of  the  lover  aeriea  are  shotrn  by  dotted  Iidm;  tk 
position  of  the  rings  of  each  series  one  above  the  other  is  shown  ia  tbt  uc- 
tion  fig.  49.    The  joints  of  the  inner  series  of  rings  are  so  placed  as  to  lie 


between  those  of  the  outer  series,  to  prevent  the  esc*p«  of  steam 
would  take  place  by  one  continued  joint  from  top  to  booom  of  the  p 
The  segments  into  wliich  the  rings  are  divided  are  pressed  outwaid  t 
springs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  the  springs  which  act  upoa  tk 
series  of  segmenia  abutting  upon  the  inner  series,  and  those  wMeh  a« 
inner  series  abutting  upon  the  solid  centre  of  the  piston :  these  apii 
represented  in  fig.  48. 

An  improved  form  was  given  w  the  metallic  piston  by  Barton.  I 
piston  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  represented  at  A  in  sec 
fig.  50,  and  in  plan  in  fig.  51.    In  the  centre  of  this  ia  a  conical  h 
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cieaaiiig  in  mncnitade  downwurd,  to  receiro  iho  piBlon>rod,  in  which  tho 
Utter  is  secured  by  a  crou-pin  B.  A  deep  groore,  square  in  its  sectioD,  is 
formed  sromid  the  pistca,  so  that  while  the  top  and  boitom  of  the  piston 
form  circles  eqnal  in  magnitude  to  the  section  of  the  cylinder,  the  interme- 
diate pan  of  the  body  of  the  piston  forms  a  circle  less  than  the  former  by 
the  d^ib  of  the  groore.  Let  a  rinr  of  brass,  caat>inm,  or  ca«t-ateel,  b« 
made  to  correspond  in  magnitude  and  form  with  this  groore,  and  let  it  be 
divided  aa  repieaented  in  fig.  51,  into  four  segments  C  C  C  C,  and  four  cor- 
responding angular  pieces  D  D  D  D.  Let  the  groore  which  surrounds  the 
piston  be  filled  W  the  four  segments  with  the  four  wedge-like  angular  pieces 
within  them,  snd  let  the  latter  be  urged  against  the  former  by  eight  spiral 
springs,  as  represented  in  fig.  50  and  fig.  51.  Theae  springs  will  abut 
against  the  solid  centre  by  the  piston,  and  will  urge  the  segments  C  against 
the  cylioder.  The  spiral  springs  which  urge  the  wedges  sie  confiued  in 
their  action  by  steel  pins  which  pass  through  their  ceotre,  and  by  being 
confined  in  cylindrical  carities  worked  into  the  wedges  and  into  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  solid  centre  of  ^e  piston,  as  the  segments  C  wear,  the  springs 
urge  the  wedges  outward,  and  the  points  of  the  latter  protruding,  are  grada- 
ally  worn  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  left  between  the  segments,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  outer  sniface  of  the  piston. 

Various  other  forms  of  metallic  pistons  hare  been  proposed,  but  aa  they  do 
not  difier  materiaUy  in  principle  from  those  we  hare  just  described,  it  will 
not  be  necesBuy  here  to  describe  them. 
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AiiKlyaia  of  Coal.— Proceaa  of  Combastioii.— Heat  evolved  in  it-^-Form  and  Stractnre  of  Boiler. — 
Wagon-Boiler — Famfuse.— Method  of  Feeding  it— Combnation  of  Gaa  in  Fines.— WilUantf's 
Patent  for  Method  of  Conanming  nnbumed  Gaaeo. — Constrocdon  of  (irate  and  Aah-Pit — Magni- 
tude of  Heating  Surface  of  Boiler. — Steam-Space  and  Water-Space  in  Boiler. — ^Podtion  of  Fines. 
— Method  of  Feeding  Boiler.— Method  of  Indicating  the  Level  of  Water  in  Boiler. — Lever 
Gaogea^ — Self-Regnlating  Feeders. — Steam-Gaage. — Barometer-Gange.— Watt's  Invention  of 
the  Indicator. — Counter.— Safety- Valve.-^Fasible  Plugs. — Self-Regulating  Dampen— Bruntou's 
Self-Eegnlating  Furnace. — Gross  and  Useful  Efiect  of  an  Engine. — Power  and  Duty  of  Engines. 
— Hoxse-Power  of  Steam-Enginea — Table  exhibiting  the  Mechanical  Power  of  Water  converted 
into  Steam  at  various  P.ressures.^Evaporation  Proportional  to  Horse-Power.— Sources  of  Loss 
of  Power. — Absence  of  good  Practical  Kules  for  Power. — Common  Eules  followed  by  Eugtne- 
Makers.— Duty  distinguished  from  Power. — Duty  of  Boilers. — Proportion  of  Stroke  to  Diameter 
of  Cylioder. — Duty  of  Enginea — Cornish  System  of  Inspection. — Table  showing  the  Improve 
ment  of  Cornish  Engines. — Beneficial  Effects  of  Cornish  Inspection. — Successive  Improvements 
on  which  the  increased  Duty  of  Engines  depends,  traced  by  John  Taylor  in  his  "  Becords  oi 
Mmlng." 
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(POUBTH   LECTURE.) 


The  iiiftthiiiery  wUoh  has  beenezplainad,  ooiviisting  of  the  cylinder  with 
its  passages  and  valfes,  the  piston-red,  paxaHel  motion,  beam,  connecting-rod 
and  crank,  togelhet  with  the  condenser#air«fmmp,  and  other  appendages,  having 
no  source  of  mofing  power  in  themselves,-  must  be  regarded  as  mere  instru- 
ments by  which  the  mechanical  effect  developed  by  the  furnace  and  the  boiler 
is  transmitted  to  ih»  working  point  and  so  modified  aa  to  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  machine  is  applied.  The  boiler  is  at  once  a  magazine  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  stored  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  engine  and  an  apparatus  in  which  that  power  is  fabricated.  The  me- 
chanical effect  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  by  heat,  is  the 
process  by  which  the  power  of  the  sleampengine  is  produced,  and  space  is 
provided  in  the  boUer,  capacious  enough  tO' contain  as  mnoh  steam  as  is  neces- 
sary fw  the  engine,  besideer  a  sufficient  quanliur.of  n^rater  loeentiniie  thaaeupply 
ondiminiahed^-MlwithBtandiiig  the.eonetant  dnfta made  upon  it  by  the  cyun- 
der :  even  the  water  itself,  from  the  evaporation  ef  which  the  mechanical 
power-  is  produced^  ought  >  to  be  regarded  as  an'.inttniment>  hy  which  the  effect 
of  the  heal  of  ^  oon^ustiMe  is  rendsnd  mechanically  «fficient^  inaenreehf  as 
the  sane  hent,  applied  not  only  to  other  liquids  but  even  to  solids,  wotid  like- 
vrise  be  productive  of  mechanical  *  effects;  The  boiler  and  its  fdrnace  are 
therefore  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  the  ^-ooast^nction  and  opdiationMof  wh(ieh 
are  entitled  to  especial  attention. 

CoAi^  the  coooftmstftle  almost  nniversally  used  in  steaohengines,  i»  a  stib- 
siance»  llie  principal  oonstitaents  of  whiolHire>oar^iNi,aind  kydrogenf  occasional- 
ly mixed  .with  enlplrar  in  a  shmU  pvoporlioo,  and  earthy  incombustible  matter. 
In  diffenn*  aorta  of  ooal  the  psopenaono  ef  these  ooasliitteaiis  vary,  but  in  ooal 
of  good  ipialily  about  thiiee  quarten  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  combuetible  is 
cnrboD. 

WluBA  oaibon  ia  heated  to  a  tempemiure  of  about  70(K>  in  an  atoMwphere  of 
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pure  oxygen,  it  will  combine  chemically  with  that  gas,  and  the  prodact  will 
be  the  gas  called  carbonic  acid.  The  volome  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
this  combination,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  combined  with 
the  carbon,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  weight  of  carbon  which  enters  the  combination.  It  is  foood 
that  two  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  combined  with  three  of  carbon,  form  car- 
bonic acid.  The  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  therefore,  produced  in  the  com- 
bustion, will  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  bulk  for  bulk,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  two,  the  volume  being  the  same  and  the  gases  being  com- 
pared at  the  same  temperatures  and  under  equal  pressures.  In  this  combina- 
tion heat  is  evolved  in  very  large  quantities.  This  effect  arises  from  the  heat 
previously  latent  in  the  carbon  and  oxygen  being  rendered  sensible  in  the 
process  of  combustion.  The  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  the  combostion  is 
by  such  means  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  carbon  during  the 
process  acquires  a  heat  so  intense  as  to  become  luminous ;  no  flame,  however, 
is  produced. 

Hydrogen,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,000^,  in  contact  with  oxygen 
will  combine  with  the  latter,  and  a  great  evolution  of  heat  will  attend  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  gases  will  be  rendered  luminous,  and  flame  will  be  produced.  The 
product  of  this  process  will  be  water,  which  being  exposed  to  the  intense  heat 
of  combustion,  will  be  immediately  converted  into  steam.  Hydrogen  combines 
with  eight  times  its  own  weight  of  oxygen,  producing  nine  times  its  own 
weight  of  water. 

Hydrogen  gas  is,  however,  not  usually  disengaged  from  coal  in  a  simple 
form,  but  combined  chemically  with  a  certain  portion  of  carbon,  the  combina- 
tion being  called  carburetted  hydrogen.  Pure  hydrogen  bums  with  a  very 
faintly  luminous  blue  flame,  but  carburetted  hydrogen  gives  that  bright  flame 
occasionally  having  an  orange  or  reddish  tinge,  which  is  seen  to  issue  fiom 
burning  coals :  this  is  the  gas  used  «for  illumination,  being  expeUed  from  the 
coal  by  the  process  of  coking,  and  conducted  to  the  various  bumets  thioiigh 
proper  pipes. 

The  sulphur,  which  in  a  very  small  proportion  is  contained  in  coals,  is  also 
combustible,  and  combines  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  oxygen,  forming 
sulphurous  acid :  it  is  also  sometimes  evolved  in  combinatioii  wiUi  hydrogen, 
forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  two  gases,  azote  and  oxygen,  mixed  togellier  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one  ;  five  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  consisting  of 
four  cubic  feet  of  azote  and  one  of  oxygen.  Any  combustible  will  combiae 
with  the  oxygen  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  if  raised  to  a  tsmperatore  some- 
what higher  than  that  which  is  necessaiy  to  cause  its  combustion  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  pure  oxygen. 

If  coals,  therefore,  or  other  fuel  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  be  raised  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  their  combustible  constituents  will  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  combustion  will 
ensue.     In  order,  however,  that  the  combustion  should  be  continued,  sad 
should  be  carried  on  with  quickness  and  activity,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  products,  should  be  removed  from  the  combustible  as 
they  are  produced,  and  fresh  portions  of  atmospheric  air  brought  into  contact  i 
with  it;  otherwise  the  combastible  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  an  atmospheie 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  aad 
therefore  of  uncombined  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  oombustioa  would  oesse,  | 
and  the  fuel  be  extinguished.    To  maintain  the  combustion,  therefore,  a  cor-  / 
rent  of  atmospheric  air  must  be  constantly  carried  through  the  fuel :  the  quaati-  | 
ty  and  force  of  this  current  must  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quallcy  of  the  foal  | 
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<  40  be  conramed.  It  must  be  such  tiiat  it  shall  supply  mifficUnt  oxygen  to  the 
f  hel  to  maintBin  the  combtistion,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  since  any  excess 
I  vould  be  attended  with  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  heat  or  combustion,  without 
I  coniributiDg  to  the  maintenance  of  that  effect. 
)  Heat  is  comnmnicated  from  body  to  body  in  two  ways,  by  Tadiatjon  and  .by 
'  contact. 

,  Rays  of  heat  issue  from  a  heated  body,  and  an  disponed  through  the  sur- 
'  rounding  space  in  a  mannei,  and  according  to  laws,  similsr  to  those  which 
.  govern  the  ladiation  of  light.  The  heat  thus  radiated  meeting  other  bodies  is 
impirted  to  them,  and  penetrates  them  with  more  or  less  faciUty  according  to 
their  physical  qualities. 

A  heated  body  also  brought  into  contact  with  another  body  of  lower  lem- 
peratore,  communicates  heat  to  that  other  body,  and  will  continue  to  do  sc 
until  the  temperature  of  the  two  bodies  in  contact  shall  be  equalized.  Heat 
proceeds  from  iuel  in  a  stale  of  combuadtm  in  both  these  ways :  the  heated 
fuel  radiates  heat  in  all  directions  around  it,  and  the  heat  thus  radiated  will  be 
imparted  to  all  parts  of  the  furnace  which  an  exposed  to  the  fuel. 

The  gases,  which  are  the  products  of  the  combustion,  escape  from  the  fuel 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  consequently,  in  acquiring  that  temperature 
they  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  Uie  heat  of  combustion.  But  besides 
the  gases  actually  formed  in  the' process  of  combustion,  the  azote  forming  four 
fifths  of  the  air  carried  through  the  fuel  to  support  the  combustion,  absorbs  heat 
from  the  combustible,  and  rises  into  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  at  a  high 
temperstuie.    These  varions  gases,  if  conducted  diroctly  to  the  chimney,  would 
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carry  off  with  th«m  a  conaiderable  qnaoti^  of  the  heat.  KoTUun  ibnll 
therefore  be  made  W  keep  them  in  contact  with  the  boiler  auch  ■  length  <i 
time  u  will  enable  them  to  impart  uich  a  pmioa  of  the  heat  which  the;  htn 
absorbed  from  the  fuel,  as  will  still  leave  Inem  at  a  temperatme  anfficient,  tui 
not  more  than  aufficlent,  to  produce  the  neceaaary  draught  in  the  ctunutey. 

The  forma  of  boiler  which  have  been  proposed  aa  the  most  conieniani  flit 
the  attaioment  of  all  these  requiaite  purposes  hare  beeu  very  vaiioiu.  If 
strength  alone  were  considered,  the  apherical  form  would  be  the  beat ;  and  du 
early  boilers  were  very  nearly  hemiapherea,  placed  on  a  slightly  concare  but. 
The  form  adopted  by  Watt,  called  the  wagon-boiler,  consiala  of  a  Moi- 
cylindrical  top,  flat  perpendicular  sides,  flat  ends,  and  a  sli^ily  coaufa 
bottom.  The  steam  intended  to  be  naed  in  boilers  of  thia  description  did  dm 
exceed  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmoa^^ere  by  more  thaa  from  3  to  5  Iba, 
per  square  inch  ;  and  the  flat  sides  sad  ends,  though  nnfkrorable  to  etrenglL, 
could  be  consimcted  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose.  In  a  bailer  of  ihii 
sort,  the  air  and  smt^e  paaaing  thiongfa  the  flues  that  are  carried  rovnd  it,  in 
in  contact  at  one  side  only  with  die  boiler.  The  brickwork,  or  other  mateiiili 
forming  the  flue,  must  therefore  be  non-cottductors  of  heat,  that  they  may  not 
absorb  any  considerable  portion  of  heat  ftom  the  aii  passing  in  contact  with 
them.     A  boiler  of  this  form  is  repres«ited  in  fig.  52. 

The  grate  and  a  part  of  the  fines  an  rendered  riaible  by  the  renonl  of 

portion  of  the  surrounding  masonry  in  which  the  boiler  is  aet.     The  intsiitt 

of  the  boiler  is  also  shown  by  cutting  off  oae  half,  of  the  aenii-cyliBdhcsl  nwf. 

A longitudiiul  vertical  sectioB  is  ahown  in  fig.  S3,  and  aciou  aectinainfig-M. 

FifrU 


A  hori2ontal  section  taken  above  the  level  of  the  grate,  and  below  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  showing  the  course  of  the  fines,  is  given  in  fig-  U- 
The  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  figures  are  marked  by  the  same  lenan. 
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The  door  by  which  liiel  is  introduced  upon  the  grate  is  represented  at  A, 
and  the  door  leading  to  ihe  ash-pit  at  B.  The  fire-bars  at  C  slope  downward 
ftom  the  front  at  an  angle  nf  about  25°,  giving  a  tendency  to  the  fiiel  to  more 
from  ibe  front  toward  the  back  of  the  grate.  The  ash-pit  D  is  constructed  of 
such  a  magnitude,  form,  and  depth,  as  to  admit  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  to 
the  grate-barS)  sufficient  to  sustain  the  combustion.  The  form  of  the  ash-pit  is 
usually  wide  below,  contracting  toward  the  top. 

The  fuel  when  introdnced  at  the  fire-door  A,  should  be  laid  on  that  part  of 
the  grate  nearest  to  the  fire-door,  called  the  dead  platea :  there  it  ia  submitted 
to  the  process  of  coking,  by  which  the  gases  and  volatile  mattsr  which  it  con- 
tains are  expelled,  and  being  carried  by  a  current  of  air,  admitted  through  smalt 
apertures  in  the  fire-door  over  the  burning  fuel  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  grate, 
ihey  are  buml.  When  the  fuel  in  front  of  the  grate  has  been  thus  eoke4,  it  is 
pushed  back,  and  a  freah  feed  introduced  in  finnt.  The  coal  thus  pushed  back 
soon  becomes  vividly  ignited,  and  by  continuing  this  process,  the  fuel  spread 
over  the  grate  is  maintained  in  the  most  active  state  of  combustion  at  the 
binder  pari  of  the  grate,  fiy  such  an  arrangement,  the  amoke  {Hoduced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  may  be  burnt  before  it  enters  the  flues.  The  flame 
iind  heated  air  proceeding  from  the  burning  fuel  arising  from  the  grate,  and 
rushing  toward  the  back  of  the  furnace,  passes  over  the  jirt-bndgi  £,  and  is 
:arried  through  the  flue  F  which  passes  under  the  boiler.  This  flue  (the 
:roBs  section  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  54,  by  the  dark  shade  put  under  the 
toiler)  is  very  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  space  at 
iie  bottom  of  the  boiler,  near  the  comers,  being  only  what  is  sufficient  to  give 
he  weight  of  the  boiler  snppon  on  the  masonry  forming  the  sidea  of  the  flue. 
The  bottom  of  the  boiler  being  concave,  the  flame  and  heated  air  as  they  pass 
Jong  the  flue  rise  to  the  upper  part  by  the  efiecta  of  their  high  temperature, 
ind  lick  &e  bottom  of  the  boiler  from  the  fire-bridge  at  £  to  the  further  end  G. 
At  G  the  fine  aiiaes  to  H,  sod  turning  to  the  side  of  the  boiler  at  I  I,  con' 
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ducts  the  flame  in  contact  with  the  side  from  the  back  to  the  ^nt ;  it  then  puaes 
through  ihe  flue  K  across  the  Trout,  aiid  returns  to  the  bacic  by  the  other  nde- 
flue  L.  The  aide-tlue  is  lepreaented,  stripped  of  the  masoaty,  in  fig.  53,  and 
alBO  appears  in  the  plan  in  &g.  55,  buiI  in  the  crosi  section  in  fig.  54.  Th«  ] 
course  of  the  air  is  Tppresented  in  tig.  55,  by  the  arrows.  From  the  due  L  the 
air  is  coaducted  into  i!ie  chimney  at  M. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  the  flame  and  heated  air  proceeding  from  the  grsta 

are  made  to  circulate  round  the  boiler,  and  the  length  and  magnitude  of  ihe 

flues  through  which  it  is  conducted  should  be  such,  that  when  it  shall  arriT« 

at  the  chimney  its  temperature  shall   be  reduced,  as  neariy  as  is  consistent 

with  the  maintenance  of  draught  in  ihe  chimney,  to  the  temperatuTo  o(  the 

vatei  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  fumac«,  which  has  been  described  aboT«,  is  oae 

}  which,  if  conducted  with  skill  and  ct»e,  would  produce  a  much  more  p«rf«ci 

J  combustion  of  the  fuel  than  wouki  attend  the  common  method  of  filling  the 

(  grate  from  the  back  to  the  front  with  fresh  fuel,  whenever  the  fttntace  is  fed. 

>  This  method,  however,  is  rarely  observed  in  the  management  of  the  furnace. 
[  It  requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  stokers  (such  is  the  name  giran  to 
)  those  who  feed  the  furnaces).  The  fuel  most  be  supplied,  not  in  large  qtwnti- 
l  ties,  and  at  distant  intervals,  but  in  email  quantities  and  more  firequently.  Oa 
J  the  other  hand,  the  more  common  practice  is  to  allow  the  fuel  on  the  grate  to 
(  be  in  a  great  degree  burned  away,  and  then  to  heap  on  a  large  qoaotity  of  freak 

>  fuel,  covering  over  with  it  the  burning  fuel  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
grate.  When  this  is  done,  the  heat  of  the  ignited  coal  acting  upon  the  hmk 
fuel  introduced,  expels  the  gases  combined  with  it  and,  mixed  with  theae,  a 

(  quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  forming  an  opaque  Uack 
)  smoke.  This  is  carried  through  the  flues  and  drawn  up  the  chimney.  Tht 
?  consequence  is,  that  not  only  a  quantity  of  solid  fuel  is  sent  out  of  the  chimiMj 

>  unconsumed,  hut  the  hydrogen'  and  other  gases  also  escape  unbamt,  and  a 
(  proportional  waste  of  the  combustible  is  produced ;  besides  which,  the  auisaBc* 
S  of  an  atmosphere  filled  with  smoke  ensues.  Such  effects  are  visible  lo  all 
(  who  observe  the  chimneys  of  steam* vessels,  white  the  engine  is  in  operaikm. 
}  When  the  furnaces  are  thus  filled  with  fresh  fuel,  a  large  volume  of  deosa 
<  black  smoke  is  observed  to  issue  fiom  the  chimney.  This  gradually  stibaidw 
J  as  the  fuel  on  the  grate  is  ignited,  and  does  not  reappear  imtil  a  fresh  feed  is 
{  introduced. 

This  method  of  fqeding,  by  which  the  furnace  would  be  made  to  eoa— i 
I  smoke,  and  tlie  combustion  of  the  fuel  he  rendned  complMe,  ia  mat 
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howev^er  free  from  counteracting  effects.  In  ordinary  furnaces  the  feed  can 
only  be  iutroducod  by  opening  the  fire-doors,  and  during  the  time  the  fire-doors 
are  opened  a  volume  of  cold  air  rushes  in,  which  passing  through  the  furnace 
is  carried  through  the  Hues  to  the  chimney.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  dues,  that  in  many  cases  the  loss  of  heat  oc- 
casioned is  greater  than  any  economy  of  fuel  obtained  by  the  complete  con- 
sumption of  smoke.  Various  methods,  however,  may  be  adopted  by  which 
fuel  may  be  supplied  to  the  grate  without  opening  the  fire-doors,  and  without 
disturbing  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire.  A  hopper  built  into  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  with  a  moveable  bottom  or  valve,  by  which  coals  may  be  allowed  to 
drop  in  from  time  to  lime  upon  the  front  of  the  grate,  would  accomplish  this. 

la  order  to  secure  tlie  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  from,  the  coals 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  grate,  it  is  necessary  that  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air 
should  be  admitted  with  them  over  the  burning  fuel.  This  is  effected  by  small 
apertures  or  regulators,  provided  in  the  fire-doors,  governed  by  sli ding-plates, 
by  which  tliey  may  be  opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  to  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  steam  navigation  company,  for  a  method  of  consuming 
the,  unburnt  gases  which  escape  from  the  grate,  and  are  carried  through  the 
flues.  This  metliod  consists  in  introducing  into  the  fiue  tubes  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  the  lower  ends  of  which  being-  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit,  and  the  upper  ends  of  which 
are  closed.  The  sides  and  tops  of  these  tubes  are  pierced  with  small  holes, 
through  which  atmospheric  air  drawn  from  the  ash-pit  issues  in  jets«  The 
oxygen  supplied  by  this  air  immediately  combines  with  the  carburetted  hydro-, 
gen,  whieh  having  escaped  from  the  furnace  unburnt  is  carried  through  the 
flues  at  a  sufficient  temperature  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  ad- 
mitted through  holes  in  the  tubes.  .  A  number  of  jets  of  flame  thus  proceed 
from  these  holes,  having  an  appearance  similar  to  the  flame  of  a  gas-lamp. 

It  is  evident  that  such  tubes  must  be  inefiicient  unless  they  are  placed  in 
the  flues  so  near  the  furnace,  that  the  temperature  of  the  Unburnt  gases  shall 
be  suflicieutly  high  to  produce  their  combustion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  grate  and  ash-pit  must  be  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  evaporation  is  required  to  be  conducted  in  the  boiler  and  the  quality 
of  the  fuel.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  proportions  of  the  various 
parts  of  steam-engines,  with  their  boilers  and  furnaces,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined by  any  exact  or  satisfactory  experiments  ;  and  those  who  project  and 
manufacture  the  engines  themselves,  are  not  less  in  ignorance  on  those  points 
than  others.  With  coals  of  the  common  quality  a  certain  average  proportion 
must  exist  between  the  necessary  magnitude  of  the  grate-surface  and  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated  in  a  given  time  in  the  boiler.  But  what 
that  proportion  is  for  any  given  quality  of  fuel,  is  at  present  unasc<^rtained. 
Each  eugine^maker  follows  his  own  rule,  and  the  rule  thus  followed  is  in 
most  cases  a  matter  of  bare  conjecture,  unsupported  by  any  experimental 
evidence.  Some  engine-makers  will  allow  a  square  foot  of  grate-surface  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour,  which  is  expected  to  be  evaporated  in  the 
boiler;  others  allow  only  half  a  square  foot;  and  practice  varies  between  these 
limits.-  Bituminous  coals  which  melt  and  cake,  and  which  bum  with  much 
flame  and  smoke,  must  be  spread  more  thinly  on  the  grate  than  other  descrip- 
tions of  fuel,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  combustible  gases  would  be 
diJiinissed  into  the  flues  unburnt.  Such  coals  therefore,  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  require  a  larger  portion  of  grate-surface ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  coals  which  produce  clinkers  in  their  combustion,  and  form  lumps 
of  vitrifled  matter  on  the  grate^  by  which  the  spaces  between  the  grate-bars 
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are  speedily  closed  up.  When  such  fuel  is  used,  the  grate-bars  require  to  be 
frequently  raked  out,  otherwise  the  spaces  between  them  being  obstructed,  the 
draught  would  become  insufficient  for  the  due  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

To  facilitate  the  raking  out  of  the  grate,  the  bars  are  placed  with  their  ends 
toward  the  fire-door :  they  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron,  from  two  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  wide  on  the  upper  surface,  with  intervals  of  nearly  half  an 
inch  between  them.  The  bars  taper  downward,  their  under  surfaces  being 
much  narrower  than  their  upper,  the  spaces  between  them  thus  widening,  to 
facilitate  the  fall  of  the  ashes  between  them.  HThe  grate-bars  slope  downward 
from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  above  the  front  of  the  grate,  is  usually  about  two  feet,  and  about  three 
feet  above  the  back  of  it.  The  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler^  however,  brings 
its  surfaces  at  the  slide  closer  to  the  grate. 

Between  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  and  the  magnitude  of  surface 
it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  relation  which,  like  that  of 
the  grate  surface,  has  never  been  ascertained  by  any  certain  or  satisfactory 
experimental  investigation  ;  much  less  have  the  different  degrees  of  efficiency 
attending  diflferent  parts  of  the  boiler-surface  been  determined.  That  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  boiler  immediately  over  and  around  the  grate,  is  exposed  to 
the  immediate  radiation  of  this  burning  fuel,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  most 
efficient  in  the  production  of  steam.  The  tendency  of  flame  and  heated  air  to 
rise,  would  naturally  bring  them  in  the  flues  into  closer  contact  with  those  parts 
of  the  boiler-suiface  which  are  horizontal  in  their  position,  and  which  form 
the  tops  of  the  flues,  than  with  those  which  are  lateral  or  vertical  in  their 
position,  and  which  form  the  sides  of  the  flues.  In  a  boiler  constructed  like 
that  already  described,  the  flue-surface,  therefore,  which  would  be  most  efficient, 
would  be  the  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler  extending  from  the  flre>bridge  to  its 
remote  end.  In  some  boilers,  especially  those  in  which  steam  of  high  pressure 
is  produced,  the  fodrm  is  cylindrical,  the  middle  flue'  being  formed  into  an 
elliptical  tube  the  greater  axis  of  which  is  horizontal  from  end  to  end  of  the 
boiler.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  such  a  boiler  the  heat  produces 
any  useful  effect  on  the  water  below  the  flue,  the  water  above  being  always  at 
a  higher  temperature,  and  therefore  lighter  than  that  below,  and  consequent iy 
no  currents  being  established  between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  water. 
It  was  considered  by  Mr.  Watt,  but  we  are  not  aware  on  what  experi- 
mental grounds,  that  from  eight  to  ten  square  feet  of  heating  surface  were  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour.  The 
practice  of  engine-makers  since  that  time  has  been  to  increase  the  allowaQce  of 
heating  surface  for  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  Engine-builders  have  va- 
ried very  much  in  this  respect,  some  allowing  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen 
square  feet  of  surface  for  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  It  must,  however,  still  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  whether  this  increased  allowance  did  or  did  not  produce 
the  actual  evaporation  imputed  to  it,  has  not  been,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
ever  accurately  ascertained.  The  production  of  a  given  rate  of  evaporatioa 
by  a  moderate  heat  diffused  over  a  larger  surface,  rather  than  by  a  fiercer  tem- 
perature confined  to  a  smaller  surface,  is  attended  with  many  practical  adran- 
tages.  The  plates  of  the  boiler  acted  upon  by  the  fire  are  less  exposed  to 
oxydization,  and  the  boiler  will  be  proportionally  more  durable. 

Besides  presenting  to  the  action  of  the  fire  a  sufficient  surface  to  produce 
I  steam  at  the  required  rate,  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  must  be  proportioned  to 
)  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated.  The  space  within  the  boiler  is  uppto^ 
(  priated  to  .a  twofold  purpose  :  first,  to  contain  the  water  to  be  evaporated  ; 
}  secondly,  to  contain  a  quantity  of  ready-made  steam  for  the  supply  of  the  cyl- 
I  inder.     If  the  space  appropriated  to  the  steam  did  not  bear  a  considerable  pro- 
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portion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder,  the  momentary  expansion  of  the  steam 
passing  to  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler  at  each  stroke  would  reduce  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  a  great  proportion,  and  unless  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
were  considerably  greater  than  ihsX  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  have  in 
the  cylinder,  the  pressure  in  the  latter  would  be  reduced  below  the  proper 
amount.  The  proportion  of  the  steam-space  in  the  boiler  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cylinder  has  been  very  variously  estimated,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
practical  rule  of  a  general  kind  has  been  adopted.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
steam-space  will  be  sufficient  if  it  contain  five  times  the  quantity  of  steam  con- 
sumed at  each  stroke,  while  others  maintain  that  it  should  contain  at  least  ten 
times  that  quantity,  and  opinions  vary  between  these  limits. 

The  proportion  of  water-space  in  the  boiler  to  its  evaporating  power  should 
also  be  regulated,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  feed  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  may  not  unduly  chill  the  water  in  the  boiler.  Supposing  the  feed 
to  be  introduced  in  a  low-pressure  boiler  at  the  temperature  of  lOC^,  and  that 
the  necessary  temperature  within  the  boiler  be  225^,  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  should  be  about  five  times  the  quantity  evaporated,  and  therefore  also 
five  times  the  quantity  introduced  through  the  feed  per  hour.  For  every  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour,  therefore,  intended  to  be  evaporated  by  the  boiler,  water- 
space  for  five  cubic  feet  shoidd  be  provided.  It  is,  however,  right  to  repeat 
that  this  (like  almost  every  other  so-called  rule)  is  the  result,  not  of  any  e^act 
general  calculation,  but  one  deduced  from  the  custom  which  has  obtained 
among  the  manufacturers  of  steam-engines. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  should  always  be  above  the  range  of 
the  flues.  When  the  heated  air  in  the  flues  acts  upon  a  part  of  the  boiler 
within  which  water  is  contained,  the  water  within  receiving  an  increased  tem- 
perature becomes,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than  the  strata  of  water  above  it,  and 
ascends.  It  is  replaced  by  the  descending  strata,  which,  in  their  turn  receiv- 
ing increased  temperature,  rise  to  the  surface  ;  or  if  the  action  of  the  heat  con- 
vert the  water  into  steam,  the  bubbles  of  steam  rise  to  the  surface,  fresh  por- 
tions of  water  continually  coming  into  contact  with  the  boiler-plates  on  which 
the  heated  air  or  flame  acts.  By  this  process  the  boiler-plates  are  continually 
cooled,  either  by  being  successively  washed  by  water  at  a  lower  temperature, 
or  by  the  heat  taken  from  them  becoming  latent  in  the  steam-bubbles  formed  in 
contact  with  them.  But  if  the  heat  act  upon  a  part  of  the  boiler  containing 
steam  within  it,  which  steam  being  a  slow  recipient  of  heat,  and  no  currents 
being  established,  nor  any  phenomenon  produced  in  which  heat  is  rendered 
latent,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicated  to  the  boiler-pbtes  accumulates  in 
them,  and  raises  their  temperature  to  an  injurious  degree.  The  plates  may  by 
this  means  be  softened,  so  ae  to  cause  the  boiler  to  burst,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expansion  of  the  highly-heated  plates  thus  exposed  to  fire  in  contact 
with  steam  and  that  of  the  plates  which  are  cooled  by  contact  with  water, 
may  cause  the  joinings  of  the  boiler-plates  to  open,  and  the  boiler  to  leak. 
By  whatever  means,  therefore,  the  boiler  be  fed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
evaporation  should  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  below 
the  highest  flue. 

As  the  water  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed  must  always  have  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  that  at  which  the  boiler  is  maintained,  the  supply  of  the  feed 
will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  this 
teudency  will  k^  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the 
feed  aiiu  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Since  it  is  requisite  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  shall  not  sufier 
any  considerable  change,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  feed  must  be 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated.     If  it  were  less,  the  level  of  the 
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water  would  continnally  fall  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  the  eraporation  orer 
the  feed  ;  and  if  it  were  greater,  the  lerel  would  rise  by  the  accumulatioD  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  7f,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  water-space  allowed  in  tbe 
boiler  be  fire  times  the  volume  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  the  quanti- 
ty introdnced  by  the  feed  per  hour,  whether  continuously  or  at  intervals,  mast 
be  of  the  same  amount.  Since  the  process  of  evaporation  is  eontiniions, 
the  variation  of  level  of  water  in  the  boiler  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  intervals  between  the  successive  feeds.  If  the  feed  be  conti noons, 
and  always  equal  to  the  evaporation,  then  the  level  of  the  water  in  tbe 
boiler  will  undergo  no  change ;  but  if,  while  the  evaporation  is  continu- 
ous, the  feed  be  made  at  intervals,  then  the  change  of  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler  as  well  as  its  change  of  temperature,  will  be  subject  to  a  variation  pro« 
portional  to  the  intervals  between  the  successive  feeds.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  feed  should  either  be  uninterrupted  or  be  supplied  at  short  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  change  of  level  and  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
should  not  be  considerable. 

Different  methods  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  for  indicating 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  tiro 
gauge-pipes  used  in  the  earlier  steam-engines,  and  which  are  still  generally 
continued.  There  are,  however,  some  other  methods  which  naerit  our  atten- 
tion. 

A  weight  F,  fig.  56,  half  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  boiler,  is  supported 
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by  a  wire,  which,  passing  steam-tight  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top,  h  con- 
nected by  a  flexible  string  or  chain,  passing  over  a  wheel  W,  with  a  counter- 
poise A,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  balance  F  when  half  immersed.  If  F  be 
raised  above  the  water,  A  being  lighter  will  no  longer  balance  it,  and  F  will  de- 
scend, pulling  up  A,  and  turning  the  wheel  W.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  F  be 
plunged  deeper  in  the  water,  A  will  more  than  balance  it,  and  will  pull  it  up^ 
so  that  the  only  position  in  which  F  and  A  will  balance  each  other  is,  when  F 
is  half  immersed.  The  wheel  W  is  so  adjusted,  that  when  two  jmos  placed  on 
its  rim  are  iu  the  horizontal  position,  the  water  is  at  its  proper  level.  Conse- 
quently it  follows,  that  if  the  water  rise  above  this  level,  the  weight  F  is  lifted 
and  A  falls,  so  that  the  pins  come  into  another  position.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
the  level  of  the  water  fall,  F  falls  and  A  rises,  so  that  the  pins  assume  a  differ- 
ent position.  Thus,  in  general,  the  position  of  the  pins  becomes  an  indicatioo 
of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Another  method  is  to  place  a  glass  tube,  fig.  57,  with  one  end  T  entering 
the  boiler  above  the  proper  level,  and  the  other  end  T'  entering  it  below  the 
proper  level.     It  must  be  evident  that  the  water  in  the  tube  will  always  ^uod 
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Fig.  57. 


at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  boiler,  since  the  lower  part  has  a  free 
communieation  with  that  water,  while  the  surface  is  submitted  to  the  pressure 
of  the  same  steam  as  the  water  in  the  boiler.  This  and  the  last-mentioned 
gauge  have  the  advantage  of  addressing  the  eye  of  the  engineer  at  once,  with- 
out any  adjustment ;  whereas,  the  gauge-cocks  must  be  both  opened,  whenever 
the  depth  is  to  be  ascertained. 

These  gauges,  however,  require  the  frequent  attention  of  the  engine-man ; 
and  it  becomes  desirable  either  to  find  some  more  effectual  means  of  awaken- 
ing that  attention,  or  to  render  the  supply  of  the  boiler  independent  of  any  at- 
tention. In  order  to  enforce  the  attention  of  the  engine-man  to  replenish  the 
boiler  when  partially  exhausted  by  evaporation,  a  tube  was  sometimes  inserted 
at  the  lowest  level  1o  which  it  was  intended  that  the  water  should  be  permit- 
ted to  falL  Thb  tube  was  conducted  from  the  boiler  into  the  engine-house, 
where  it  terminated  in  a  mouth-piece  or  whistle,  so  that  whenever  the  water 
fell  below  the  level  at  which  this  tube  was  inserted  in  the  boiler,  the  steam 
would  rush  through  it,  and  issuing  with  great  velocity  at  the  mouth-piece, 
would  summon  the  engineer  to  his  duty  with  a  call  that  would  rouse  him  even 
from  sleep. 

In  the  most  effectual  of  these  methods,  the  task  of  replenishing  the  boiler 
should  still  be  executed  by  the  engineer  ;  and  the  utmost  that  the  boiler  itself 
was  made  to  do,  was,  to  give  due  notice  of  the  necessity  for  the  supply  of 
water.  The  consequence  was,  among  other  inconveniences,  that  the  level  of 
the  water  was  subject  to  constant  variation. 

To  remedy  this,  a  method  has  been  invented,  by  which  the  engine  is  made 
to  feed  its  own  boiler.     The  pipe  G,  fig.  58,  which  leads  from  the  hot-water 


pump,  terminates  in  a  small  cistern  C  in  which  the  water  is  received.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  cistern,  a  valve  Y  is  placed,  which  opens  upward,  and  commu- 
nicates with  a  feed-pipe,  which  descends  into  the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the 
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wfttei  in  it.  The  stem  of  the  valve  V  is  connected  with  a.  lever  tnniiiig  n , 
the  centre  D,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F  dipped  in  the  wster  in  the  boiler  is 
a.  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  fig.  56,  and  balanced  by  a  connterpoiw 
A  in  exactly  the  same  way.  When  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  ftllt, 
the  float  F  Falls  wiih  it,  and  palling  down  the  arm  of  the  lever  laiaes  Uie  vatie ! 
V,  and  lets  the  water  descsnd  into  the  boiler  (rem  the  cistern  G.  When  tk 
boiler  has  thus  been  replenished,  and  the  level  raised  to  its  former  place,  F 
will  again  be  raised,  and  the  valve  V  closed  by  the  weight  A.  lo  practice, 
however,  the  valve  V  adjusts  itself  by  means  of  the  effect  of  the  water  on  iIk 
weight  F,  BO  as  to  permit  the  water  from  the  feeding-cistern  C  to  flow  is  t 
continued  stream,  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  the  consumption  fnNi  j 
evaporation,  and  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  coostuitly  ibi 

By  this  arrangement  the  boiler  is  made  to  leplenish  itself,  or,  more  properly 
BpeaJuDg,  it  is  made  to  receive  such  a  supply,  as  that  it  never  wants  repltii' 
iehing — an  effect  which  no  effiirt  of  attention  on  the  part  of  an  engine-mu  J 
could  produce.  But  this  is  not  the  only  good  effect  produced  by  thu  coaui' 
vance.  A  part  of  the  eteam  which  originally  left  the  boiler,  and  having  dit- ) 
charged  its  duty  in  moving  the  piston,  was  condensed  and  reconvened  ioia  | 
water,  and  lodged  by  the  air-pump  in  the  hot  well,  tig.  58,  is  here  again  n- ) 
stored  to  the  source  from  which  it  came,  bringing  back  all  the  i 
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'  portion  or  its  heal  preparatory  to  being  once  more  put  in  circulation  through 
',  ihe  machine. 

The  entire  quantity  of  hot  water  pumped  into  the  cislern  C,  ia  not  always 
necessary  for  the  boiler.  A  waste-pipe  may  be  provided  for  carrying  off  Uie 
surplus,  which  maybe  turned  to  any  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required  ;  oi 
it  may  be  discharged  into  a  cistern  lo  cool,  preparatory  to  being  restored  to 
the  cold  cistern,  in  case  water  for  the  supply  of  that  cialern  be  not  sufficiently 
abundant. 

Anutber  method  of  arranging  a  selT-regulaliDg  feeder  ia  shown  in  fig.  59. 
A  Is  a  hollow  ball  of  metal  attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  whoae  fulcrum  is  at 
B.  The  other  arm  of  the  lever  G  is  connected  with  the  stem  of  a  spindle- 
valre,  communicating  with  a  tube  which  receives  water  from  the  feeding- 
cistern.  Thus,  when  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  aubsides,  the  ball  A 
preponderating  over  the  weight  of  the  opposite  arm,  the  lever  falls,  the  arm  C 
rises  and  opens  the  valve,  and  admits  the  feeding- water.  This  apparatus  will 
evidently  act  in  the  aame  manner  and  on  the  same  principle  as  Uiat  already 
described. 

The  mouth  of  the  tube  by  which  the  feed  ia  iniroducecl  should  be  placed  at 
that  part  of  (he  boiler  which  is  nearest  the  end  of  the  flues  which  iaaue  into 
the  chimney.  By  such  means  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  contact  with 
those  tlues  will  be  lowest  at  the  place  where  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air 
JDiended  to  act  upon  it  ia  also  lowest.  The  difference  of  the  temperatures 
will  therefore  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  point  of  the  boiler  contain* 
ing  water  of  a  higher  temperature  was  leA  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  flue. 

It  is  necesaary  to  have  a  ready  method  of  ascertaining  at  all  times  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  which  ia  used  in  working  the  engine.  For  this  purpose  a 
beni  tube  containing  mercury  ia  inserted  into  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  which 
has  free  communication  with  the  ateam.     Let  ABC,  fig,  60,  be  such  a  tube. 

Big.  eo. 


Tlie  pressure  of  the  steam  forces  the  mercury  down  in  the  leg  A  B,  and  up  in 
tlie  leg  B  C.  If  the  mercury  in  both  legs  be  at  exactly  the  same  level,  the 
pruHsure  of  the  steam  must  be  exactly  equal  to  thai  of  the  atmosphere  ,  because 
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the  steam-pressure  on  the  mercury  in  A  B  balances  the  atmospheric  preasnre 
on  the  mercury  in  B  C.  If,  however,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  C  be  above 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  A,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  will  exceed  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  excess  of  its  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be  found  by  observing  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes 
B  C  and  B  A,  allowing  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  each  square  inch  for  eveiy 
two  inches  in  the  difference  of  the  levels. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  C  should  fall  below  its 
level  in  A  B,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  exceed  that  of  the  steam,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  excess  may  be  ascertained  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  tube  be  glass,  the  difference  of  levels  of  Uie  mercury  would  be  visible ; 
but  it  is  most  commonly  made  of  iron ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  level,  a 
thin  wooden  rod  with  a  float  is  inserted  in  the  open  end  of  B  C,  so  thai  the 
portion  of  the  stick  within  the  tube  indicates  the  distance  of  the  level  of  the 
mercury  from  its  mouth.  A  bulb  or  cistern  of  mercury  might  be  substituted 
for  the  leg  A  B,  as  in  the  common  barometer.  This  instrument  is  called  the 
steam-gauge. 

If  the  steam-gauge  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  steam  which 
presses  on  the  piston,  it  ought  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  throttle-valve 
(which  is  regulated  by  tlie  governor)  as  the  cylinder ;  for  if  it  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  throttle-valve  with  the  boiler,  it  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
changes  which  the  steam  may  undergo  in  passing  through  the  throttle-valve, 
when  partially  closed  by  the  agency  of  the  governor. 

For  boilers  in  which  steam  of  very  high  pressure  is  used,  as  in  tbosa  of 
locomotive  engines,  a  steam-gauge,  constructed  on  the  above  principle,  would 
have  inconvenient  or  impracticable  length.  In  such  boilers  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  equal  to  four  or  live  times  that  of  the  atmospherOi  to  indicate  which 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  steam-gauge  would  be  four  or  five  feet  in  height 
In  such  cases  a  thermometer-gauge  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  gauge  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  between  the  pressure  and  teo- 
perature  of  steam  produced  in  contact  with  water  there  is  a  fixed  relation,  the 
same  temperature  always  corresponding  to  the  same  pressure.  If,  therefore, 
a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  boiler  which  shall  show  the  temperature  of 
the  steam,  a  scale  may  be  attached  to  it,  on  which  shall  be  engraved  the 
corresponding  pressures.  Such  gauges  are  now  very  generally  used  on  locomo- 
tive engines. 

The  force  with  which  the  piston  is  pressed  depends  on  two  things  :  1st,  the 
actual  strength  of  the  steam  which  presses  on  it ;  and,  2dly,  on  the  actusl 
strength  of  the  vapor  which  resists  it.  For  although  the  vacuum  produced  by 
the  method  of  separate  condensation  be  much  more  perfect  than  what  had  been 
produced  in  the  atmospheric  engines,  yet  still  some  vapor  of  a  small  degree 
of  elasticity  is  found  to  be  raised  from  the  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser before  it  can  be  extracted  by  the  air-pump.  One  of  these  pressures  is 
indicated  by  the  steam-gauge  already  described  ;  but  still,  before  we  can  es- 
timate the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  force  of  the  vapor  which  remains  uncondensed,  and  resists  the  motion  of 
the  piston.  Another  gauge,  called  the  barometer-gauge,  is  provided  for  this 
purpose.  A  glass  tube  A  B,  fig.  61,  more  than  thirty  inches  long  and  open  at 
both  ends,  is  placed  in  an  upright  or  vertical  position,  having  the  lower  end  B 
immersed  in  a  cistern  of  mercury  C.  To  the  upper  end  is  attached  a  metal 
tube,  which  communicates  with  the  condenser,  in  which  a  constant  vacuum, 
or  rather  high  degree  of  rarefaction,  is  sustained.  The  same  vacuum  moat 
therefore  exist  in  the  tube  A  B,  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  and  the  at* 
mospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  C  will  force 
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Fig.  61. 


the  mercury  up  in  the  tube  A  B,  until  the  column  which  is  suspended  in  it  is 
equal  to  the  dLfTerence  between  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  pressure  of 
the  uncondensed  steam.  The  difference  between  the  column  of  mercuiy  sus- 
tained in  this  instrument  and  in  the  common  barometer,  will  determine  the  strength 
of  the  uncondensed  steam,  allowing  a  force  proportional  to  one  pound  per 
square  inch  for  every  two  inches  of  mercury  in  the  difference  of  the  two 
columns.  In  a  well-constructed  engine  which  is  in  good  order,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  altitude  in  the  barometer-gauge  and  the  common 
barometer. 

To  compute  the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends,  thus  becomes  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  process.  First,  ascertain  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  in  the  steam-gauge  ;  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  steam  pressure  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  Then  find  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter-gauge ;  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  uncon- 
densed steam.  Hence,  if  these  two  heights  be  added  together,  we  shall  obtain 
the  excess  of  the  impelling  force  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  piston,  above  the  resistance  of  the  uncondensed  steam  on  the  other  side  : 
this  will  give  the  effective  impelling  force.  Now,  if  one  pound  be  allowed  for 
every  two  inches  of  mercury  in  the  two  columns  just  mentioned,  we  shall  have 
the  number  of  pounds  of  impelling  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  piston. 
Then,  if  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  section  of  the  piston  be  found,  and 
nauhiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  the  force  with  which 
it  moves  will  be  obtained. 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  estimate  the  force 
with  which  the  piston  is  urged,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  both  the  barometer 
and  the  steam-gauge.  This  double  computation  may  be  obviated  by  making 
one  gauge  serve  both  purposes.  If  the  end  0  of  the  steam-gauge,  fig.  60,  in- 
stead of  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  were  continued  to  the  condenser, 
we  should  have  the  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  upon  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  B  A,  and  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  which  resists  the  piston 
acting  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube  B  C.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  levels 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  would  at  once  indicate  the  difference  'between  the 
force  of  the  steam  and  that  of  the  uncondensed  vapor,  which  is  the  effective 
force  with  which  the  piston  is  urged. 

But  these  methods  of  determining  the  effective  force  by  which  the  piston  is 
urged,  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations,  and  not  very  perfect  ones.  If 
the  condensation  of  steam  on  one  side  of  the  piston  were  instantaneously 
effected,  or  the  uncondensed  vapor  were  of  the  same  tension  during  the  whole 
stroke ;  and  if,  besides  this,  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  were  of  uni- 
form intensity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  then  the  steam  and 
barometer  gauges  taken  together  would  become  an  accurate  index  of  the  effep- 
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tive  force  of  steam  on  the  piston  :  but  sach  is  not  the  case.  When  the  steam 
is  first  admitted  through  the  steam-valve  it  acts  on  the  piston  with  a  pressure 
which  is  first  slightly  diminished,  and  afterward  a  little  increased,  until  it  ^ 
arrives  at  that  part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  valve  is  closed,  after  which 
the  pressure  is  diminished.  The  pressure,  therefore,  urging  the  piston  is 
subject  to  variation  ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  piston  is  subject  to  still  greater  change.  At  the  moment  the  ex- 
hausting-yalve  is  opened,  the  piston  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  upon  it  by 
the  commencement  of  the  condensation  ;  but  this  process  during  the  descent 
of  the  piston  is  gradual,  and  the  vacuum  is  rendered  more  and  more  perfect, 
until  the  piston  has  nearly  attained  the  limit  of  its  play.  These  variations, 
both  as  well  of  the  force  urging  the  piston  as  of  the  force  resisting  it,  are  sucli 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  accurately  measured  by  a  mercurial  colurony  since 
they  would  produce  oscillations  in  such  a  column,  which  would  render  aov 
observations  of  its  mean  height  impracticable. 

To  measure  the  mean  efiicient  force  of  the  piston,  taking  into  account  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Watt  invented  an  instrument,  which,  like  all  his  mechanical 
inventions,  has  answered  its  purpose  perfectly,  and  is  still  in  general  use.  This 
instrument,  called  an  tnJtco/or,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  abput  If  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  8  inches  in  length.  It  is  bored  with  great  accuracy,  and  fitted  with  a 
solid  piston  moving  steam-tight  in  it  with  very  little  friction.  The  rod  of  this 
piston  is  guided  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  through  a  collar  io 
the  top)  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  friction  in  any  part  of  its  play.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  is  a  pipe  governed  by  a  stop- cock  and  turned  in  a  screw, 
by  which  the  instrument  may  be  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  steam-cylinder  of 
the  engine.  In  this  position,  if  the  stop-cock  of  the  indicator  be  opened,  a 
free  communication  will  be  made  between  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  and  ( 
that  of  the  engine.  The  piston-rod  of  the  indicator  is  attached  to  a  spiral  \ 
spring,  which  is  capable  of  extension  and  compression,  and  which  by  lu  ( 
elasticity  is  capable  of  measuring  the  force  which  extends  or  compresses  it  in  ; 
the  same  manner  as  a  spring  steelyard  or  balance.  If  a  scale  be  attached  to  \ 
the  instrument  at  any  point  on  the  piston-rod  to  which  an  index  might  be  f 
attached,  then  the  position  of  that  index  upon  the  scale  would  be  governed  by  I 
the  position  of  the  indicator-piston  in  its  cylinder.  If  any  force  pressed  the  | 
indicator-piston  upward,  so  as  to  compress  the  spring,  the  index  would  rise 
upon  the  scale ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  force  pressed  the  indicator- piston 
downward,  then  the  spiral  spring  would  be  extended,  and  the  index  on  t:ie 
piston-rod  descend  upon  the  scale.  In  each  case  the  force  of  the  sprinf, 
whether  compressed  or  extended,  would  be  equal  to  the  force  urging  the  indi- 
cator-piston, and  the  scale  might  be  so  divided  as  to  show  the  amount  of  this 
force. 

Now,  let  the  instrument  be  supposed  to  be  screwed  upon  the  top  of  the  cyl-  j 
inder  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  so  as  to  leave  a  free  couir  i 
munication  between  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  below  its  piston  and  the  cyl-  ( 
inder  of  the  steam-engine  above  the  steam-piston.  At  the  moment  ilie  up^  e; ) 
steam-valve  is  opened,  the  steam  rushing  in  upon  the  steam-piston  will  aJvi  ^ 
pass  into  the  indicator,  and  press  the  indicator -piston  upward  :  the  index  upon  ) 
its  piston-rod  will  point  upon  the  scale  to  the  amount  of  pressure  tlms  exe:t-r* :  : 
As  the  steam-piston  descends,  the  indicator-piston  will  vary  its  ]X)sition  wi !;  ; 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  index  on  the  ru-'  n- 1 
I  rod  will  play  upon  the  scale,  so  as  to  show  the  pressure  of  the  steam  a:  v  u  b  ) 
point  during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  I 

If  it  were  possible  to  observe  and  record  the  varying  position  of  the  iu  :ex  j 
on  the  piston-rod  of  the  indicator,  and  to  refer  each  of  these  varying  |)0:$itit>a3  ( 
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to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  descending  stroke,  we  should  then  be  able  to 
declare  the  actual  pressure  of  the  steam  at  every  point  of  the  stroke.  But  it 
is  evident  that  such  an  observation  would  not  be  practfcable.  A  method, 
however,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Southern,  an  assistant  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt,  by  which  this  is  perfectly  effected.  A  square  piece  of  paper,  or  card, 
is  stretched  upon  a  board,  which  slides  in  grooves  formed  in  a  frame.  This 
frame  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  near  the  indicator,  so  that  the  paper  may 
be  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  backward  and  forward,  through  a  space  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches.  Instead  of  an  index  a  pencil  is  attached  to  the  in- 
dicator of  the  piston-rod:  this  pencil  is  lightly  pressed  by  a  spring  against  the 
paper  above  mentioned,  and  as  the  paper  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction 
under  the  pencil,  would  trace  upon  the  paper  a  line.  If  the  pencil  were  sta- 
tionary this  line  would  be  straight  and  horizontal,  but  if  the  pencil  were  subject 
to  a  vertical  motion,  the  line  traced  on  the  paper  moved  under  the  pencil 
horizontally  would  be  a  curve,  the  form  of  which  would  depend  on  the  vertical 
motion  of  the  pencil.  The  board  thus  supporting  the  paper  is  put  into  con- 
nexion by  a  light  cord  carried  over  pulleys  with  some  part  of  the  parallel  mo- 
tion, by  which  it  is  alternately  moved  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  As  the 
piston  ascends  or  descends,  the- whole  play  of  the  board  in  the  horizontal 
lirection  will  therefore  represent  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  every  fractional 
part  of  that  play  will  correspond  to  a  proportional  part  of  the  stroke  of  the 
>team-piston. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  let  us  suppose  the  steam-piston  at  the 
op  of  the  cylinder  commencing  its  descent.  As  it  descends,  the  pencil  attach-. 
id  to  the  indicator  piston-rod  varies  its  heightaccording  to  the  varying  pressure 
>f  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  is  moved  uniformly 
mder  the  pencil,  and  a  curved  line  is  traced  upon  it  from  right  to  left.  When 
he  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  exhausting-valve 
s  opened,  and  the  steam  drawn  off  to  the  condenser.  The  indicator-piston 
leing  immediately  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  acting  upon  it  descends, 
nd  with  it  the  pencil  also  descends ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  steam-piston 
as  begun  to  ascend,  and  the  paper  to  return  from  left  to  right  under  the  pencil. 
Vhile  the  steam-piston  continues  to  ascend,  the  condensation  becomes  more 
nd  more  perfect,  and  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  also  in  the 
idicator,  being  gradually  increased  in  power,  the  atmospheric  pressure  above 
le  indicator-piston  presses  it  downward  and  stretches  the  spring.  The  pencil 
lean  while,  with  a  paper  moving  under  it  from  right  to  left,  traces  a  second 
urve.  As  the  former  curve  showed  the  actual  pressure  of  the  steam  impelling 
te  piston  in  its  descent,  this  latter  will  show  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed 
eam  raising  the  piston  in  its  ascent,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  ex- 
ibit  the  effective  force  on  the  piston.     Fig.  62  represents  such  a  diagram  as 
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ould  be  produced  by  this  instrument.     A  B  C  is  the  curve  traced  by  the 
in  oil  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  C  D  £  that  during  its  ascent.     A 
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is  the  position  of  the  pencil  at  the  moment  the  piston  commences  its  descent, 
B  is  its  position  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke^  and  C  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke.  On  closing  the  upper  steam-valve  and  closing  the  exhausting-valTe, 
the  indicator-piston  being  gradually  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
the  pencil  descends,  and  at  the  same  time  the  paper  moving  from  left  to  ligbt, 
the  pencil  traces  the  curve  ODE,  the  gradual  descent  of  this  curve  showing 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  vacuum.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  con- 
stantly acts  above  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  its  position  will  be  determined 
by  the  difference  between  the  atmospheric,  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  below  it;  and  therefore  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  pencil 
at  corresponding  points  in  the  ascending  and  descending  stroke,  will  express 
the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  steam  impelling  the  piston  iu  the 
ascent  and  resisting  it  in  the  descent  at  these  points.  Thus  at  the  middle  of 
the  stroke,  the  line  B  D  will  express  the  extent  to  which  the  spring  goveroiog 
the  indicator-piston  would  be  stretched  by  the  difference  between  the  force  of 
steam  impelling  the  piston  at  the  middle  of  the  descending  stroke,  and  the 
force  of  steam  resisting  it  at  the  ihiddle  of  the  ascending  stroke.  The  force 
therefore  measured  by  the  line  B  D  will  be  the  effective  force  on  the  piston 
at  that  point ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  part  of  the  diagram  prodoced 
by  the  indicator. 

The  whole  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  stroke  of  the  piston  bein* 
composed  of  the  aggregate  of  all  its  varying  effects  throughout  the  stroke, 
the  determination  of  its  amount  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  by  the  measare- 
ment  of  the  diagram  supplied  by  the  indicator^  Let  the  horizontal  play  of  the 
pencil  from  A  to  C  be  divided  into  any  proposed  number  of  equal  parts,  say 
ten :  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  B  D  expresses  the  effective  force  on  the 
piston,  and  if  this  be  considered  to  be  uniform  through  the  tenth  part  of  the 
stroke,  as  from/*  to  ^,then  the  number  of  pounds  expressed  by  B  D  maltiplied 
by  the  tenth  part  of  ^e  stroke  expressed  in  parts  of  a  foot,  will  be  the  mechani- 
cal effect  through  that  part  of  the  stroke  expressed  in  pounds'  weight  raised 
one  foot.  In  like  manner  m  n  will  express  the  effective  force  on  the  pistoo 
after  three  fourths  of  the  stroke  have  been  performed,  and  if  this  be  multiplied 
by  a  tenth  part  of  the  stroke  as  before,  the  mechanical  effect  similarly  express- 
ed will  be  obtained ;  and  the  same  process  being  applied  to  any  successive 
tenth  part  of  the  stroke,  and  the  numerical  results  thus  obtained  being  added 
together,  the  whole  effect  of  the  stroke  will  be  obtained,  expressed  in  pounds' 
weight  raised  one  foot. 

By  means  of  the  indicator,  the  actual  mechanical  effect  produced  hy  each 
stroke  of  the  engine  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  actual  number  of  strokes  made 
in  any  given  time  be  known,  the  whole  effect  of  the  moving  power  would  be 
determined.  An  instrument  called  a  counter  was  also  contrived  by  WaU,  to  be 
attached  either  to  the  working  beam  or  to  any  other  reciprocating  part  of  the 
engine.  This  instrument  consisted  of  a  train  of  wheel-work  with  goreniog 
hands  or  indices  moved  upon  divided  dials,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  A  record 
of  the  strokes  was  preserved  by  means  precisely  similar  to  those  by  which 
the  hands  of  a  clock  or  timepiece  indicated  and  recorded  the  number  of  nhn- 
tions  of  the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel. 

To  secure  the  boiler  from  accidents  arising  from  the  steam  contained  in  i: 
acquiring  an  undue  pressure,  a  safety-valve  is  used,  similar  in  principle  to 
those  adopted  in  the  early  engines.  This  valve  is  represented  in  fig-  52,  a: 
N.  It  is  a  conical  valve,  kept  down  by  a  weight  sliding  on  a  rod  upon  it 
When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  overcomes  the  force  of  this  weight,  it  raises 
the  valve  and  escapes,  being  carried  off  through  the  tube. 

With  a  view  to  the  economy  of  heat,  this  waste-steam  tube  is  sonetiDe* 
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conducted  into  the  feeding  cistern,  where  the  steam  carried  off  by   it  is   con- 
densed, and  heats  the  feeding  water. 

The  magnitude  of  the  safety-valve  should  be  such  that,  when  open,  steam 
should  be  capable  of  passing  through  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated  in  the 
boiler.  The  superficial  magnitude,  therefore,  of  &(nch  valves  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler.  In  low-pressure  boilers  the 
steam  is  generally  limited  to  five  or  six  pounds'  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
consequently  the  load  over  the  safety-valve  in  pounds  would  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  superficial  magnitude  of  its  smalh^st  part  by  these  numbers. 
In  boilers  in  which  the  steam  is  maintained  at  a  higher  pressure,  it  would  be 
\  inconvenient  to  place  upon  the  safety-valve  the  nece'ssary  weight.  In  such 
>  cases  a  lever  is  used,  the  shorter  arm  of  which  presses  down  the  valve,  and 
I  the  longer  arm  is  held  down  by  a  weight  capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  the 
}  pressure  on  the  valve  may  be  regulated  at  discretion.  Two  safety-valves 
^  should  be  provided  on  all  boilers,  one  of  which  should  be  locked  up,  so  that 
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\  ther  persons  in  care  of  the  engine  should  have  no  power  to  increase  the  load 
upon  it.  In  such  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  a  handle  connected  with 
the  valve  should  project  outside  the  box  containing  it,  so  that  it  may  always 
be  possible  for  the  engineer  to  ascertain  that  the  valve  is  not  locked  in  its  seat, 
a  circumstance  which  is  liable  to  happen. 

Sometimes  also  two  safety^^valves  are  provided,  one  loaded  a  little  heavier 
than  the  other.  The  escape  of  steam  from  the  lighter  valve  in  this  case  gives 
notice  to  the  engine-man  of  the  growing  increase  of  pressure,  and  warns  him 
to  check  the  production  of  steam.  The  lever  by  which  the  safety-valve  is 
held  down  is  sometimes  acted  on  by  a  spiral  spring,  capable  of  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  produce  any  required  pressure  on  the  valve.  This  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  locomotive  engines,  where  steam  of  very  high  pressure  is  used  ;  and 
in  such  cases  also  there  are  always  provided  two  such  valves,  one  of  which 
cannot  be  increased  in  its  pressure. 

The  pipe  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed  with  water  will  necessarily  act  as  a 
safety-valve,  for  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  increases  in  an  undue  degree, 
it  will  press  the  water  in  the  boiler  up  through  the  feed-pipe,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge it  into  the  feed-cistern,  a  circumstance  which  would  immediately  give 
notice  of  the  internal  state  of  the  boiler.  The  steam-gauge  already  described, 
fig.  60,  would  also  act  as  a  safety-valve  ;  for  if  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  should  be  so  augmented  as  to  blow  the  mercury  out  of  the  steam-gauge, 
the  steam  would  then  issue  through  the  gauge,  and  the  pressure  of  the  boiler 
be  reduced,  provided  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tube  forming  the  steam-gauge 
were  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

In  high-pressure  boilers  which  are  exposed  to  extreme  temperatures  and 
pressures,  and  which  are  therefore  subject  to  danger  of  explosion,  a  plug  of 
metal  is  sometimes  inserted,  which  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  a  temperature 
above  which  the  boiler  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  raised.  If  the  pressure 
of  steam  increase  beyond  the  proper  limit,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
steam  will  undergo  a  corresponding  increase  ;  and  if  the  metal  of  the  plug  be 
capable  of  being  fused  at  such  a  temperature,  the  plug  will  fall  *out  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  steam  and  water  will  issue  from  it.  Various  alloys  of  metal 
are  fusible  at  temperatures  sufficiently  low  for  this  purpose.  An  alloy  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  will  fuse  at  the 
common  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  and  alloys  of  the  same  metals,  in  various 
proportions,  will  fuse  at  difierent  temperatures  from  200^  to  400^. 

Although  fusible  plugs  may  be  used,  in  addition  to  other  means  of  insuring 
safety,  they  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  relied  on, at  the  ordinary  working 
pressure  of  the  boiler.     The  fusible  plug  ought  to  be  capable  of  more  than  re- 
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sieting  the  pressure  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  its  point  of  fusion  would  be  one  at  which 
the  steam  would  hare  a  pressure  of  at  least  two  atmospheres  above  its  work- 
ing pressure.  The  plug  would  therefore  be  capable  of  being  fused  only  as 
soon  as  the  arteam  would  acquire  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  inch  above  its  regu- 
lar working  pressure. 

When  a  boiler  ceases  to  be  worked,  and  the  furnace  has  been  extinguished, 
the  space  within  it  appropriated  to  steam  will  be  left  a  vacuum  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam  with  which  it  was  preyiouaJy  filled.  The  external  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  boiler  would,  under  such  circumstances,  hare 
a  tendency  to  crush  it  inward.  To  prevent  this,  a  safety-valre  is  provided, 
opening  inward,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  it  closed  until  it 
be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  steam  below. 

A  large  aperture  closed  by  a  flange  secured  with  screws,  represented  at  0 
in  fig.  52,  called  the  man-hole,  is  provided  to  admit  persons  into  the  boiler  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repairing  its  interior. 

The  manner  in  which  the  goremor  regulates  the  supply  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
thereby  sustaining  a  uniform  motion,  has  been  already  explained.  Since, 
then,  the  consumption  of  steam  in  the  engine  is  subject  to  variation,  owing  to 
the  various  quantities  of  work  .  it  may  have  to  perform,  it  is  evident  that  the 
production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  should  be  subject  to  a  proportional  variation. 
For  otherwise,  one  of  two  effects  would  ensue  :  the  boiler  would  either  fail 
to  supply  the  engine  with  steam,  or  steam  would  accnmulate  in  the  boiler  from 
being  produced  in  too  great  abundance,  and  would  escape  at  the  safety-valre, 
and  thus  be  wasted. 

In  order  to  vary  the  production  of  steam  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
engine,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  Or  mitigate  the  furnace,  as  the  evaporation 
is  to  be  augmented  or  diminished. 

The  activity  of  the  furnace  must  depend  on  the  current  of  air  which  b  draws 
through  the  grate-bars,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  space  af- 
forded for  the  passage  of  that  current  through  the  flues.  A  plate  called  a  damper 
is  accordingly  placed  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  flue,  so  that  by  rais- 
ing and  lowering  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sash  of  a  window  is  raised  or 
lowered,  the  space  allowed  for  the  passage  of  air  through  the  flue  may  be  reg- 
ulated. This  plate  might  be  regulated  by  the  hand,  so  that  by  raising  or  lov- 
ering  it  the  draught  might  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  a  corresponding 
efifect  produced  on  the  evaporation  in  the  boiler  :  but  the  force  of  the  fire  is 
rendered  uniformly  proportional  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement, without  the  intervention  of  the  engineer.  The  column  of  water 
sustained  in  the  feed-pipe  (figs.  52, 53)  represents  by  its  weight  the  difference 
between  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  boiler  and  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  engine  consumes  steam  faster  than  the  boiler  produces  it,  the  steam  con- 
tained in  the  boiler  acquires  a  diminished  pressure,  and  consequently  the  col- 
umn of  water  in  the  feed-pipe  will  fall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boiler  pro- 
duce steam  faster  than  the  engine  consumes  it,  the  accumulation  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  will  cause  an  increased  pressure  on  the  water  it  contains,  and  there- 
by increase  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  -sustained  in  the  feed-pipe- 
This  column  therefore  necessarily  rises  and  falls  with  every  variation  in  the 
rate  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler.  A  hollow  float  P  is  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  this  column  ;  a  chain  connected  with  this  float  is  carried  up- 
ward, and  passed  over  two  pulleys,  after  which  it  is  carried  downward  througli 
an  aperture  leading  to  the  flue  which  passes  beside  the  boiler :  to  this  chain  a 
attached  the  damper.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  dampen 
will  rise  when  the  float  P  falls,  and  will  fall  when  the  float  P  rises,  since  the 
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weight  of  the  damper  is  so  adjusted,  that  it  will  only  balance  the  float  P  when 
the  latter  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Whenever  the  evaporation  of  the  boiler  is  insufficient,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  the  float  P  will  fall  and  the  damper  will  rise,  and  will  af- 
ford a  greater  passage  for  air  through  the  flue.  This  will  stimulate  the  furnace, 
will  augment  its  heating  power,  and  will  therefore  increase  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration  in  the  boiler.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  steam  in  ■  the 
boiler  be  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  engine,  the  float  will  be 
raised  and  the  damper  let  down,  so  as  to  contract  the  flue,  to  diminish  the 
draught,  to  mitigate  the  fire,  and  therefore  to  check  the  evaporation.  In  this 
way  the  excess,  or  defect,  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler  is  made  to  act  upon  the 
fire,  80  as  to  rende't  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  combustion  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible proportional  to  the  wants  of  the  engine. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  furnace  by  hand  through  the  fire-door  being  sub- 
ject to  the  double  objection  of  admitting  more  cold  air  over  the  fuel  than  is 
necessary  for  its  combustion,  and  the  impracticability  of  insuring  that  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  stokers,  directed  the  attention  of  engineers  to 
the  construction  of  self-regulating  furnaces.  The  most  eflfectual  of  these,  and 
that  which  has  come  into  most  general  use,  was  invented  by  Mr.  William 
Bninton,  of  Birmingham. 

The  advantages  proposed  to  be  attained  by  him  were  those  expressed  in  his 


>  patent: — 

^  **  1.  I  put  the  coal  upon  the  grate  by  small  quantities,  and  at  very  short  in* 
)  tervals,  say  every  two  or  three  seconds.  2.  I  so  dispose  of  the  coals  upon 
'  the  grate,  that  the  smoke  evolved  must  pass  over  th^t  part  of  the  grate  upon 
!  which  the  coal  is  in  full  combustion,  and  is  thereby  consumed.  3.  As  the  in- 
troduction of  coal  is  uniform  in  short  spaces  of  time,  the  introduction  of  air  is 
also  uniform,  and  requires  no  attention  from  the  fireman. 

*'  As  it  respects  economy :  1.  The  toal  is  put  upon  the  fire  by  an  appara- 
tus driven  by  the  engine,  and  so  contrived  that  the  quantity  of  coal  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  work  which  the  engine  is  performing ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  to  consume  the  smoke  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 
U.  The  fire-door  is  never  opened,  excepting  to  clean  the  fire ;  the  boiler,  of 
course,  is  not  exposed  to  that  continual  irregularity  of  temperature  which  is 
unavoidable  in  the  common  furnace,  and  which  is  found  exceedingly  injurious 
to  boilers.  3,  The  only  attention  required  is  to  fill  the  coal-receiver  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  clean  the  fire  .when  necessary.  4.  The  coal  is  more 
completely  eotisumed  than  by  the  common  furnace,  as  all  the  efliect  of  what 
is  termed  *  stirring  up  the  fire'  (by  which  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  coal 
is  passed  into  tlM  ash-pit),  is  attained  without  moving  the  coal  upon  the 
grate." 

A  circular  grmte  is  placed  on  a  vertical  revolving  shaft ;  on  the  lower  part  of 
this  shaft,  «mdM  the  ash-pit,  is  placed  a  toothed  wheel  driven  by  a  pinion. 
This  pinion  is  placed  on  another  vertical  shaft,  which  ascends  above  the 
boiler ;  and  ml  the  other  end  of  this  is  placed  a  bevelled  wheel  driven  by  a 
pinion.  This  pinion  ia  attached  to  a  shaft,  which  takes  its. motion  from  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheiel,  or  any  other  revolving  shaft  connected  with  the  engine. 
A<  oottsiaatmotiott  of  revolution  is  therefore  imparted  to  the  circular  grate,  and 
its  yelooity  being  ^portional  to  that  of  the  en^^e,  will  necessarily  be  also 
proportional  to  the  quantity  dC  fuel  which  ought  to  be  cansunied.  Through 
that  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  over  the  fire-grate  a  vertical  tube  or  opening  is 
mado  direetfy  over^that  part  of  ihe-limkaee  whioh  ia  most  distant  from  the  flues. 
Oret  thia  opening  a  hopper  is  placed,  which  contains  the  fuel  by  which  the 
boiler  is  to  be  fed ;  and  in  the  Iwttom  of  thb  hopper  is  a  sUding-valve,  capable 
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of  being  opened  or  closed,  ro  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  fuel  supplied  to  the 
fire-grate.  The  fuel  dropping  in,  in  small  quantities,  through  this  open  Tilre, 
falls  on  the  grate,  and  is  carried  round  by  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  fresh  portico  of 
the  grate  to  receive  succeeding  feeds.  The  coals  admitted  through  the  hopper 
are  previously  broken  to  a  proper  size  ;  and  in  some  forms  of  this  apparatus 
there  are  two  rollers,  at  a  regulated  distance  asunder,  the.surfaces  of  which  are 
formed  into  blunt  angular  points,  and  which  are  kept  in  slow  revolution  by  the 
engine.  Between  these  rollers  the  coals  must  pass  before  they  reach  the 
valve  through  which  the  furnace  is  fed,  and  they  are  thus  broken  and  reduced 
to  a  regulated  size.  The  valve  which  regulates  the  opening  through  which 
the  feed  is  admitted,  is  connected  by  chains  and  pulleys  with  the  self-regula- 
ting damper  already  described,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  damper  is  rused, 
the  valve  governing  the  feed  may  be  opened.  Thus,  while  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  by  the  damper  is  increased  according  to  the  demands  of  the  engine, 
the  quantity  of  fuel  admitted  for  the  feed  is  increased  by  opening  the  valve  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  in  the  same  proportion.  Apertures  are  also  provided 
in  the  front  of  the  grate,  governed  by  regulators,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
air  necessary  and  sufficient  to  produce  the  combustion  of  the  gas  evolved  from 
the  fuel  is  admitted,  these  openings  being  also  connected  with  the  self-regula- 
ting damper. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  es- 
capes by  radiation  fro  in  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  steam-pipes,  and  other  parts 
of  the  machinery  in  contact  with  the  steam  and  hot  water.  The  eflects  of  this 
are  rendered  very  apparent  in  marine-engines,  where  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  found  to  be  condensed  in  the  great  steam  pipes  leading  from  the  boOer  to 
the  cylinder.  In  stationary  land-boilers  this  loss  of  heat  is  usually  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  in  a  great  degree  removed,  by  surrounding  the  boiler  with 
iron-conducting  substances.  In  some  cases  the  boiler  is  built  round  in  brick- 
work. In  Cornwall,  where  the  economy  is  regarded  perhaps  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  elsewhere,  the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  are  surrounded  with  a  packing 
of  sawdust,  which,  being  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  is  impervious  to  die 
heat  proceeding  from  the  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  consequent- 
ly confines  all  the  heat  within  the  boiler.  In  marine-boilers  it  has  been  the 
practice  recently  to  clothe  the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  with  a  coating  of  fek, 
which  is  attended  with  a  similar  effect.  When  Uiese  remedies  are  properlj 
applied,  the  loss  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  radiation  of  the  boiler  is  reduced 
to  an  extremely  small  amount.  The  engine-houses  of  some  of  the  Cornish 
engines,  where  the  boiler  generates  steam  at  a  very  high  temperature,  are 
nevertheless  frequently  maintained  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  on  entering  them  they  have  in  a  greitt  degree  the  effect  of  a 
cave. 

All  mechanical  action  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  force  exercised,  or 
resistance  overcome,  and  the  space  through  which  that  force  has  acted,  or 
through  which  the  resistance  has  been  moved. 

The  gross  amount  of  mechanical  action  developed  by  the  moving  poww 
of  an  engine,  is  expended  partly  on  moving  the  engine  itself,  and  paitly  on 
overcoming  ihe  resistance  on  which  the  engine  is  intended  to  act.  That  \ 
part  of  the  mechanical  energy  <^  the  moving  power  which  is  expended  on 
the  resistance  or  load  which  the  engine  moves  exclusively,  and  of  the  pow-  \ 
er  expended  on  moving  the  engine  itself,  is  called  th$  useful  efid  of  the 
machine. 

The  gross  effect,  therefore,  exceeds  the  us^ul  effect  by  the  amount  of  power 
spent  in  moving  the  engine,  or  which  may  be  wasted  or  destroyed  in  any 
way  by  the  engine. 
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It  ia  usual  to  express  and  estimate  all  mechanical  effect  whatever  by  nature 
of  the  resistance  overcome — by  an  equivalent  weight  raised  a  certain  height. 
Thus,  if  an  engine  exerts  a  certain  power  in  driving  a  mil],  in  drawing  a  car- 
riage on  a  road,  or  in  propelling  a  vessel  on  water,  the  resistance  against  which 
it  has  to  act  must  be  equal  to  a  definite  amount  of  weight.  If  a  carriage  be 
drawn,  the  traces  are  stretched  by  the  tractive  power,  by  the  same  tension 
that  would  be  given  to  them  if  a  certain  weight  were  appended  to  them.  If 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  boat  are  made  to  revolve,  the  water  opposes  to  them  a 
resistance  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced,  if,  instead  of  moving  the 
water,  the  wheel  .had  to  raise  some  certain  weight.  In  any  case,  therefore, 
weight  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  energy  of  the  resistance  against  which 
the  moving  power  acts. 

But  the  amount  of  mechanical  effect  depends  conjointly  on  the  amount  of 
resistance,  and  the  space  through  which  that  resistaiice  is  moved.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  effect,  therefore,  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  whether 
the  quantity  of  resistance,  or  the  space  through  which  that  resistance  is  moved, 
be  augmented.  Thus,  a  resistance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  moved  through 
two  feet,  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  a  resistance  of  two  hundred  pounds 
moved  through  one  foot,  or  of  four  hundred  pounds  moved  through  six  inches. 
To  simplify,  theifefore,  the  expression  of  mechanical  effect,  it  is  usual  to  re- 
duce it  invariably  to  a  certain  weight  raised  one  foot.  If  the  resistance  un- 
der consideration  be  equivalent  to  a  certain  weight  raised  through  ten  feet,  it 
is  always  expressed  by  ten  times  the  amount  of  that  weight  raised  through  one 
foot. 

It  has  also  been  usual  in  the  expression  of  mechanical  effect,  to  take  the 
pound  weight  as  the  unit  of  weight,  and  the  foot  as  the  unit  of  length,  so  that 
all  mechanical  effect  whatsoever  is  expressed  by  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
raised  one  foot. 

The  gross  effect  of  the  moving  power  in  a  steam-engine,  is  the  whole  me- 
chanical force  developed  by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  boiler.  A  part  of 
this  effect  is  lost  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the  steam  before  it  acts  upon 
the  piston,  and  by  the  imperfect  condensation  of  it  subsequently  ;  another  por- 
tion is  expended  on  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  different  moving  parts,  and 
in  acting  against  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  the  machine.  If  the 
motion  be  subject  to  sudden  shocks,  a  portion  of  the  power  is  then  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  momentum  which  such  shocks  produce.  But  if  those  parts  of 
the  machine  which  have  a  reciprocating  motion  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  brought 
I  gradually  to  rest  at  each  change  of  direction,  then  no  power  is  absorbed  in  this 
way. 

The  useful  effect  of  an  engine  is  variously  denominated  according  to  the  re- 
lation under  which  it  is  considered.  If  it  be  referred  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  produced,  it  is  called  powxr.  > 

If  it  be  referred  to  the  fuel,  by  the  combustion  of  which  the  evaporation  has 
been  effected,  it  is  called  dutt. 

When  steam-engines  were  first  brought  into  use,  they  were  commonly  ap- 
plied to  work  pumps  for  mills  which  had  been  previously  worked  or  driven  by 
horses.  In  forming  their  contracts,  the  first  steam-engine  builders  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  supply  engines  capable  of  executing  the  same  work  as 
was  previously  executed  by  some  certain  number  of  horses.  It  was  therefore 
convenient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  be  able  to  express  the  performance  of 
these  machines  by  comparison  with  the  animal  power  to  which  manufacturers, 
miners,  and  others,  had  been  so  long  accustoped.  When  an  engine,  there- 
foroy  was  capable  of  performing  the  same  work  in  a  given  time  as  any  given 
number  of  horses  of  average  strength  usually  performed,  it  was  said  to  be  an 
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engine  of  so  many  horses'  power.  Steam-engines  had  been  in  use  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  this  term  had  acquired  'any  settled  or  uniform  meaning, 
and  the  nominal  power  of  engines  was  accordingly  rery  arbitrary.  At  length, 
however,  the  use  of  steam-engines  became  more  extended,  and  the  confoBioo 
and  inconvenience  arising  out  of  all  questions  respecting  the  performance  of 
engines,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  fixed  and  definite  meaning  shodd  be 
assigned  to  the  terms  by  which  the  powers  of  this  ihachine  were  expressed. 
To  have  abandoned  the  term  horse-power^  which  had  been  so  long  in  use, 
would  have  been  obviously  inconvenient ;  not  could  there  be  any  objectioD  to 
its  continuance,  provided  all  engine-makers,  and  all  those  who  used  engines, 
could  be  brought  to  agree  upon  some  standard  by  which  the  unit  of  horw- 
power  might  be  defined.  The  performance  of  a  horse  of  average  strength, 
working  for  eight  hours  a  day,  was  therefore  selected  as  a  standard,  or  Quit, 
of  steam-engine  power.  Smeaton  estimated  that  such  an  animal,  so  woikin^, 
was  capable  of  performing  a  quantity  of  work  equal  in  its  mechanical  effect  to 
22,916  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute,  while  Desaguliers  estimated  the  same 
power  at  27,500  lbs.  raised  through  the  same  height  in  the  same  time.  TIk 
discrepancy  between  these  estimates  probably  arose  from  their  being  made 
from  the  performances  of  different  classes  of  horses.  Messrs.  BoultoD  and 
Watt  caused  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  strong  horses  used  in  the  brew- 
eries in  London,  and  from  the  result  of  these  trials  they  assigned  33,000  Hm. 
\  raised  one  foot  per  minute,  as  the  value  of  a  horse's  power.  This  is  the  mi: 
of  engine-power  now  universally  adopted  ;  and  when  an  engine  is  said  to  be 
of  so  many  horses'  power,  what  is  meant  is,  that  that  engine,  in  good  working 
order  and  properly  managed,  is  capable  of  moving  a  resistance  equal  to  33,000 
lbs.  througn  one  foot  per  minute.  Thus,  an  engine  of  ten-horse  power  is  one 
that  would  raise  330,000  lbs.  weight  one  foot  pet  minute. 

Whether  this  estimate  of  an  average  horse's  power  be  conect  or  not,  in 
reference  to  the  actual  work  which  the  animal  is  capaHe  of  e^cecodng,  is  a 
matter  of  no  present  importance  in  its  application  to  steam-power.  Tbesteair- 
engine  is  no  longer  used  to  replace  the  power  of  horses,  and  therefore  no  con- 
tracts are  based  upon  such  a  comparison.  The  term '  hone-power,  therefore, 
as  applied  to  steam-engines,  must  be  understood  to  have  no  reference  wba^ 
ever  to  the  actual  animal  power,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  term  having  no  odier 
meaning  than  the  expression  of  the  ability  of  the  machine  to  more  the  amooat 
of  resistance  above  mentioned  through  one  foot  per  minute. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  conversion  of  a  gfren  vohnne  of  wt- 
ter  into  steam  b  productive  6t  a  certdn  definite  amount  of  mechanical  foree, 


. 


this  amount  dependinjg  on  the  pressure  under  which  the  water  is  evapoialed, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  expansive  principle  is  used  in  wofkiog  the  steam. 
It  is  evident  that  this  amount  oi  m'edianical  irfilbct  is  a  major  Umit,  whfcb  can- 
not be  exceeded  by  the  power  of  the  engine. 

If  the  steam  be  not  worked  efipan^fvety,  th^  the  whole  power^  of  the  water, 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  working  machaneiy,  will  M 
a  matter  of  easy  calculation,  when  the  ptessul^  at  which  the  steaitt  is  weiked  is 
known.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mechanical  power  of  a  oibic  fbotof  wfr 
ter  converted  into  steam  at  various  pressuted,  expressed  in  an  equivalent  ttDmber 
of  pounds'  weight  raised  one  foot  nigh. '  "f^ere  much  accuracy  is  sougbt  for, 
the  pressure  at  which  the  stearii  i^  n^ed  must  be  taken  into  accomit ;  bot  hf 
reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  "v^hen  steam  i^  work^  withoul  ex- 
pansion, its  mechanical  efieciTaries  veryKttle  with  the' pressitte.  H  n^, 
therefore  he  assumed,  as  hdis  alrelidy  been  stinted,  that  Tor  every  ciMe  inch  i 
water  transmitted  in  Ihe  tofm  of  liteam  to  Htkt  cylinderrs,'!  fbrce  vi  prodncad, 
represented  by  a  ton  weight  raised  a  foot  hfgh.    No#,  as  33,00(Mbi.  ^  ^ 
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nearly  15  toas,  it  follows  that  15  cubic  inches  of  water  converted  iato  steam 
per  minnte,  or  900  cubic  inches  per  hour,  will  produce  a  mechanical  force 
equal  to  one  horse.  If,  therefore,  to  900  cubic  inches  be  added  the  quantity 
of  water  per  hour  necessary  to  move  the  engine  itself,  independently  of  its 
load,  we  shall  obtain  the  quantity  of  water  per  hour  which  must  be  supplied 
by  the  boiler  to  the  engine  for  each  horse-power ;  and  this  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  or  proportions  of  the  cylinder : — 
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The  quantity  of  power  expended  in  working  the  engine  itself,  independeDily 
of  that  required  to  move  its  load,  will  be  less  in  propoition  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  may  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  engiDe,  and  to  the 
order  in  which  it  is  kept  while  working.  Engines  vary  one  from  another  so 
much  in  these  respects,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  for  the  quantity  of  power  to  be  allowed  over  and  above  what  is  necessaiy 
to  move  the  load:  The  mean^  whereby  mechanical  power  is  expended  in 
working  the  engine  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Steam  in  passing  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  liable  to  lo^e  its 
temperature  by  the  radiation  of  the  steam-pipes  and  other  passages  thtoogh 
which  it  is  conducted.  Since  the  steam  produced  in  the  boiler  is  in  contact 
with  water,  it  will  be  common  steam,  and  consequently  the  least  loss  of  heat 
will  cause  a  partial  condensation.  To  whatever  extent  this  condensation  may 
be  carried,  a  proportional  loss  of  power,  in  reference  to  the  heat  obtained  firoo 
the  fuel,  will  be  entailed  upon  the  engine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
to  the  cylinder  through  passages  more  or  less  contracted,  subject  to  the  fiic- 
tion  of  the  pipes  and  tubes  through  which  it  moves,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  power,  and  a  corresponding  deduction  made.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  :  the  steam,  having  passed  into  the  cylinder,  remaim 
common  steam,  its  pressure  being  diminished  by  reason  of  the  force  expended 
in  thus  moving  it  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  But  its  mechanical  efficacy 
at  the  reduced  pressure  is  not  sensibly  different  from  the  efficacy  which  it  had 
in  the  boiler.  If,  at  the  reduced  pressure,  its  volume  were  the  same,  then  a 
loss  of  effect  would  be  sustained  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the  pressures : 
but  its  volume  being  augmented  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  its 
pressure  is  diminished,  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  a  given  weight  of  steam  in 
the  cylinder  wtll  be  sensibly  the  same  as  in  the  boiler. 

2.  The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  cylinder  and  its  appendages,  will  cause 
a  partial  condensation  of  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a  diminished  mechanical 
effect. 

3.  The  steam,  which  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  fills  the  passages  be- 
tween the  steam- valves  and  the  piston,  at  the  moment  the  latter  commences 
the  stroke  will  be  inefficient.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  piston  to  come  into 
steam-tight  contact  with  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  that  the  steam-Talre 
should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  or  top  of  the  piston,  then  the 
whole  of  the  steam  which  would  pass  through  the  steam-valve  would  be  effi- 
cient ;  but  as  some  space,  however  small,  must  remain  between  the  piston  and 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  between  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  the  steam- 
valve,  there  will  always  be  a  volume  of  steam  bearing  a  sensible  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder,  which  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be  inef- 
ficient.    This  volume  of  steam  is  called  the  clearance, 

4.  Since  the  piston  must  move  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  cylinder, 
it  must  have  a  definite  amount  of  friction  with  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  by 
whatever  means  it  may  be  packed.  This  friction  will  produce  a  conrespood- 
ing  resistance  to  the  moving  power. 

5.  The  various  joints  of  the  machinery  where  steam  is  contained  are  ssh- 
ject  to  leakage,  and  whatever  amount  of  steam  shall  thus  escape  must  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  power  lost. 

6.  When  the  eduction-valve  is  opened  to  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser, 
a  certain  force  is  required  to  expel  the  steam  from  the  cylinder.  This  force 
reacts  upon  the  piston,  and  counteracts  to  a  proportionid  extent  the  moving 
power  of  the  steam  on  the  other  side.  Besides  this  the  water  in  the  conden- 
ser cannot  be  conveniently  reduced  below  the  temperature  of  about  100^,  snd 
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at  this  temperature  steam  has  a  pressure  of  about  oue  pound  per  square  inch. 
This  vapor  will  continue  to  fill  the  cylinder,  and  will  resist  the  moving  power 
which  impels  the  piston. 

7.  Power  must  be  provided  for  opening  and  closing  the  valves  or  slides, 
for  working  the  air-pump,  hot-water  pump,  and  cold-water  pump,  and  finally 
to  overcome  the  friction  on  the  journals  and  centres  of  the  parts  of  the  par* 
aliel  motion,  the  main  axle  of  the  beam,  the  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  fly- 
wheel axle. 

It  will  be  apparent  how  very  much  these  sources  of  resistances  must  vary 
in  different  engines,  and  how  rough  an  approximation  any  general  estimate 
must  be  of  their  gross  amount. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  obstruct  the  practical  application  of 
any  standard  of  engine-power :  the  magnitude  of  furnace,  and  the  extent  of 
heating  surface  necessary  to  produce  any  required  rate  of  evaporation  in  the 
boiler,  are  unascertained  ;  each  engine-maker  has  his  own  rule  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  all  the  rules  are  equally  unsupported  by  any  experimental  test  enti- 
tled to  respect.     Thus  the  circumstances  that  govern  the  rate  of  evaporation 
in  the  boiler  may  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  unknown.     But  supposing  the 
rate  of  evaporation  to  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  by  the 
condensation  of  steam  on  its  passage  to  the  cylinder,  the  imperfect  conden- 
sation of  the  same  steam  after   it  has  worked  the   piston,  the  friction  of 
the  various  moving  parts  of  the  machinery,  and,  above  all,  the  difiference  of 
effect  of  these  losses  of  power  in  engines  constructed  on  dififerent  scales  of 
magnitude,  are  absolutely  unknown.     We  are,  therefore,  not  placed  in  a  con- 
dition to  assign  anything  more  than  a  general  account  of  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  engine-makers  in  constructing  engines  which  are  nominally  of  a 
certain  power. 
>       In  common  low-pressure  engines  of  the  larger  kind,  to  which  class  alone 
I  we  at  present  refer,  it  has  been  usual,  with  th6  same  fuel  and  under  like 
circumstances,  to  allow  from  10  to  18  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the 
boiler  for  every  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engine.     Within  these  wide  limits 
the  practice  of  engine-makers  has  varied.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  boiler  with  18  square  feet  of  surface  per  horse-power  has  the  same  evap- 
orating power  as  that  which  has  but  10.     This  difiference,  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  difierent  manufacturers  of  steam-engines  putting  into  circu- 
lation boilers  having  powers  realiy  difierent  while  they  are  nominally  the  same. 
The  magnitude  of  the  cylinder  is  regulated  by  the  nominal  power  of  the  engine, 
and  it  is  usual  so  to  regulate  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  that  the  piston 
shall  move  at  the  average  rate  of  200  feet  per  minute.     This  being  assumed,  it 
is  customary  to  allow  about  22  square  inches  of  piston  surface  for  every  nomi- 
nal horse-power  of  the  engine.     If  this  power  were  in  conformity  to  the  stan- 
dard already  defined,  this  amount  of  surface  moved  at  200  ft.  per  minute  would  he 
impelled  by  a  pressure  amounting  to  71  lbs.  per  square  inch.     The  safety-valve 
of  the  boiler  of  such  engines  is  usually  loaded  at  from  4  to  5  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  consequently  the  steam  in  the  boiler  will  have  a  pressure  of  from  19 
to  20  lbs.  per  square  inch.     If,  therefore,  the  efifective  pressure  on  the  piston  be 
really  only  7-^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  pressure  expended  in  overcoming  the 
friction  of  the  engine,  and  the  loss  consequent  on  the  partial  condensation  of 
steam  on  one  side  and  its  imperfect  condensation  on  the  other,  would  amount  to 
from  12  to  13  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  double  the  assumed  useful  efiPect  of 
the  engine. 

Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field  are  accustomed  to  allow  an  evaporation  of 
ten  gallons,  or  1*6  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  for  each  nominal  horse- 
power of  the  engine.     They  also  allow  about  22  square  inches  of  piston- 
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surface  per  nomioal  horse-power,  the  piston  being  supposed  to  moTc  at  the 
rate  of  200  feet  per  second.* 

The  quantity  of  grate-stirface  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
engine,  has  been  equally  unascertained,  and  engine-makers  yary  in  their 
practice  from  half  a,  square  foot  to  one  square  foot  per  nominal  horse- 
power. 

The  proportion  which  the  magnitude  of  the  heating-surface  of  the  bailer,  and 
the  fire-suriface  of  the  grate  bears  to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  has  not 
been  determined  by  experiment,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  by  any  well- 
ascertained  practical  results. 

The  estimates  or  rather  conjectures  of  engine-makers,  of  the  eTaporation  ne- 
cessary to  produce  one-horse  power,  vary  from  one  to  two  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  evaporation  of  900  cubic  inches, 
or  little  more  than  half  a  cubic  foot  per  hour,  evolves  a  gross  mechanical  effect 
representing  one  horse-power ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  if  the  evaporalioo 
of  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  were  what  engineers  suppose  them  to  be,  the 
gross  mechanical  power  produced  in  them  fpr  every  nominal  horse  power 
of  the  engine  varies  in  actual  amount  from  the  power  of  two  to  that  of  four 
horses. 

The  above  estimates  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  double-acting  ateam- 
engines  above  thirty-horse  power.  The  circumstances  attending  the  per- 
formance of  single-acting  engines  applied  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  have  been 
ascertained  with  much  greater  precision.  This  has  been  mainly  owing  to  a 
spirited  system  of  general  inspection  which  has  been  established  in  Ccmiwall, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  advert. 

In  expressing  the  duty  of  engines,  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  doty 
of  the  boiler  should  have  been  separated  from  that  of  the  engine. 

The  duty  of  a  boiler  is  estimated  by  the  volume  of  water  evaporated  by  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel,  independently  of  the  time  which  such  evaporation  may 
take.  The  duty,  therefore,  will  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  ctibic  feet  q( 
water  evaporated,  divided  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  necesaary  for  that 
evaporation,  supposing  the  bushel  of  coal  to  be  the  unit  of  fuel.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  duty  of  an  engine  or  boiler  is  entirely  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  its  power.  One  boiler  may  be  greater  than  another  in  power  to  any 
extent,  while  it  may  be  equal  to  or  less  than  it  in  duty.  A  bushel  of  coals  may 
evaporate  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  under  two  boilers,  but  may 
take  twice  as  great  a  time  to  produce  such  evaporation  under  one  than  under  the 
other.  In  such  a  case  the  power  of  one  boiler  will  be  double  that  of  the  other, 
while  their  duty  will  be  the  same. 

In  like  manner,  a  bushel  of  coals  consumed  in  working  two  engines  may  pro- 
duce the  same  useful  effect,  but  it  may  produce  that  useful  effect  in  the  one  ia 
half  the  time  it  takes  to  produce  it  in  the  other.  In  that  case  the  clicljf  of  the 
engines  will  be  the  same,  but  the  jpower  of  the  one  will  be  double  thai  of  the 
other. 

*  In  fine,  power  has  reference  to  time — duty^  to  fueh  The  more  rapidly  the 
engine  produces  its  mechanical  effect,  the  greater  its  power  will  be,  whatever 
may  be  the  fuel  consumed  in  working  it.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  die  greater 


*  If  23  gqnare  incbea  of  piatonwrarface  be  allowed  to  lepretent  a  bone-power,  tbe  power  of  ( 
an  engine  mav  always  be  oompated  by  dividbig  the  sqoare  of  tbe  diameter  of  the  patoa  ex-  ^ 
pressed  in  inches  b^  28.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  diameter  of  piston  wbicfa  woaM  s 
correspond  lo  anv  given  power,  multiply  the  number  of  horses'  power  by  28,  and  take  the  sqvsfe  | 
root  of  tbe  product  These  rules^  however,  cannot  be  applied  if  tbe  piston  be  aopposed  to  ^ 
move  with  any  other  velocity :  since,  in  that  case,  the  same  amount  of  piston-sorfuoe  woeld  oetse 
to  represent  a  Iwrse-power,  unless  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  were  at  the  same  one 
changed. 
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the  useful  effect  produced  by  a  giTon  weight  of  fuel,  the  greater  will  be  the  duty, 
however  long  the  time  may  be  which  the  fuel  may  take  to  produce  the  useful 
effect. 

The  proportion  of  the  stroke  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  relocity  intended  to  be  giren  to  the  piston.  With  the 
same  capacity  of  cylinder,  and  the  same  evaporation  in  the  boiler,  the 
velocity  of  the  piston  will  augment  as  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  propertion  of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  of  the  cylinder  is  very  various. 
In  engines  used  for  steam-vessels  the  length  of  the  cylinder  very  little  exceeds 
its  diameter.  In  land-engines,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  di- 
ameter is  greater.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  proportion  of  the  diame- 
ter and  length  of  the  cylinder  should  be  such  as  to  render  its  surface  exposed 
to  the  cooling  of  the  external  air,  the  smallest  possible.  Tredgold  has  main- 
tained that  since,  during  the  stroke,  the  steam  is  gradually  exposed  to  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  mean  surface 
exposed  in  contact  with  steam  being  half  that  of  the  entire  cylinder,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  should  be  such  that  the  surface  of  half  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  added  to  the  magnitude  of  the  top  and  bottom,  shall  be 
a  minimum.  If  this  principle  be  admitted,  then  the  best  proportion  of  the  di- 
ameter to  the  stroke  would  be  that  of  one  to  two,  the  length  of  the  stroke  being 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder ;  but  since  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  constantly  exposed  to  the  cooling  effects  of  the  air,  and  since  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  stroke  there  is  no  sensible  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling  will  in  effect  be  the  same,  especially  in  double- 
acting  engines,  as  if  the  cylinder  were  constantly  filled  with  steam.  If  this  be 
admitted,  then  the  object  should  be  to  give  the  cylinder  such  a  proportion,  that 
^  its  entire  surface,  including  the  top  and  bottom,  shall  be  a  minimum.  The 
)  proportion  given  by  this  condition  would  be  very  nearly  that  which  is  observed 
I  in  the  cylinders  of  marine-engines,  viz.,  that  the  length  of  the  cylinder  should 
.  be  equal  to  its  diameter. 

If  in  a  low-pressure  engine  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  be  taken  at 
17  lbs.  per  square  inch,  then  the  volume  of  steam  will  be  about  fifteen  hundred 
times  that  of  the  water  which  produces  it.  For  every  cubic  foot  of  water, 
therefore,  in  the  effective  evaporation  c^  the  boiler,  1,500  cubic  feet  of  steam 
will  be  passed  through  the  cylinder.  If  it  be  intended  that  the  motion  of  the 
piston  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  35  strokes  per  minute,  or  1,500  strokes  per  hour, 
then  the  capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  between  the  steam-valve  and 
the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  must  consist  of  half  as  many  cubic  feet  as 
there  are  cubic  feet  per  hour  evaporated  in  the  boiler.  If  the  steam,  therefore, 
be  cut  off  at  half  stroke,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  ia  (he  cylinder  will 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  effectively  evaporated  by  the 
bailer ;  and  if  a  cubic  foot  of  water  effectively  evaporated  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  horse*power,  then  there  would  be  as  many  cubic  feet  in 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  as  is  equal  to  the  nominal  power  of  the  en- 
gine. 

The  duty  of  engines  varies  according  to  their  form  and  magnitude,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  double-acting  engines  working  without  expansion,  the  coal  con- 
sumed per  nominal  horse-power  per  hour  varies  from  7  to  12  lbs.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  steam-logs  of  several  government  steamers  made  by  me  a  few 
years  since,  gave,  as  the  average  of  consumption  of  fuel  at  that  time  of  the  best 
class  of  marine-engines,  about  8  lbs.  per  nominal  horse-power  per  hour.  Since, 
however,  no  account  could  be  obtained  of  the  actual  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
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boiler,  nor,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  precisioD,  of  the  quantity  and  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  which  passed  through  die  cylinders,  this  estimate  mast  be 
regarded  as  an  approximation  subject  to  several  causes  of  error.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  of  boilers  and  engines  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  man- 
ufactures and  navigation,  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  inresti- 
gated  ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the  proprietors  of  such  engines 
should  combine  to  establish  a  strict  analysis  of  their  performance  in  reference 
to  their  consumption  of  fuel,  their  evaporation  of  water,  and  their  useful  effects. 
The  results  of  such  an  investigation,  if  properly  conducted,  would  perhaps  tend 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  than  any  discoveries  in  science, 
or  inventions  in  mechanical  detail,  likely  to  be  ma4e  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  progress  of  that  machine. 

A  strict  investigation  of  this  kind  has  been  for  many  yean  carried  on  re- 
specting the  performance  of  the  steam-engines  used  for  the  drainage  of  the 
mines  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  has  been  attended  with  effects  the  most  beneficisl 
to  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  them.  The  engines  to  which  this  im- 
portant inquiry  has  been  applied  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  pumping,  us 
generally  single-acting  engines,  in  which  steam  is  used  expansively  to  a  greit 
extent.  The  steam  is  produced  under  a  very  high  pressure  in  the  boiler,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  after  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
stroke  has  been  made,  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  produced  by  the  a- 
pansion  of  the  steam. 

About  the  year  1811,  a  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  Comisli 
mines  agreed  to  establish  this  system  of  inspection,  under  the  management 
and  direction  of  Captain  Joel  Lean,  and  to  publish  monthly  reports.  In  these 
reports  were  stated  the  following  particulars  :  1,  the  load  per  square  inch  on 
the  piston  ;  2,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  bushels ;  3,  the  number  of  strokes 
made  by  the  engine ;  4,  the  length  of  the  strokes  in  the  pumps  ;  5,  the  load  in 
pounds  ;  6,  the  duty  of  the  engine,  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised 
one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals ;  7,  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute  ;  8,  the  diameter  and  stroke  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  general 
description  of  the  engine.  When  these  reports  were  commenced,  the  number  | 
of  engines  brought  under  inspection  was  twenty-one.  In  the  year  1813,  n^ 
increased  to  twenty-nine ;  in  1814,  to  thirty-two  ;  in  1820,  the  number  report- 
ed upon  increased  to  forty ;  in  1828,  the  number  was  fifty-seven ;  and  in 
1836,  it  was  sixty-one.  This  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  engines 
brought  under  the  system  of  inspection,  was  produced  by  the  good  effects 
which  attended  it.  These  beneficial  consequences  were  manifested,  not 
only  in  the  improved  performance  of  the  same  engines  thus  reported  upon, 
but  in  the  gradually-improved  efiiciency  of  those  which  were  afterward  con- 
structed. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  duty  of  Cornish  en- 
gines, will  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  improvement  of  those  engines, 
from  the  commencement  of  this  system  of  inspection  to  the  present  time. 
The  duty  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  by  tbe 
consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals. 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  efiects  produced  upon  the  efiiciency  of  sn 
individual  engine  by  the  first  application  of  this  system  of  inspection,  the 
case  of  the  Stray  Park  engine  may  be  mentioned.     This  engine,  constructed  | 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  had  a  sixty-inch  cylinder,  and  when  first  reported  i&  j 
1811,  its  duty  amounted  to  16,000,000  pounds.     After  having  been  reported 


on  for  three  years,  its  duty  was  found  to  have  increased  to  32,000,000 ;  this 
estimate  being  taken  from  the  average  result  of  twelve  months*  performance. 
Its  duty  was  doubled  in  less  than  three  years. 
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Taafs.     < 

No.  of  eoginM. 

ATenfa  duty  of  th«  whole. 

▲Torafe  daty  of  the  beit  en- 
gine. 

1812 

21 

19,300,000 

1813 

29 

19,500,000 

26,400,000 

1814 

32 

20,600,000 

32,000,000 

1816 

36 

20,500,000 

28,700,000 

1816 

36 

23,000,000 

32,400,000 

1817 

36 

26,500,000 

41,600,000   . 

1818 

36 

25,400,000 

39,300,000 

1819 

40 

26,300,000 

40,000,000 

182a 

46 

28,700,000 

41,300,000 

1821 

45 

28,200,000 

42,800,000 

1822 

62 

28,900,000 

42,500,000 

1823 

62 

28,200,000 

42,100,000 

1824 

49 

28,300,000 

43,600,000 

1826 

66 

32,000,000 

45,400,000 

1826 

61 

30,500,000 

45,200,000 

1827 

61 

32,100,000 

69,700,000 

1828 

67 

37,100,000 

76,800,000 

1829 

63 

41,700,000 

77,000,000 

1830 

66 

43,300,000 

78,000,000 

1831 

68 

43,400,000 

71,100,000 

1832 

69 

46,000,000 

'   85,000,000 

1833 

66 

46,600,000 

84,300,000 

1834 

62 

47,800,000 

90,900,000 

1836 

61 

47,800,000 

91,700,000 

1836 

61 

46,600,000 

85,400,000 

1837 

68 

47,000,000 

87,200,000 

1838 

61 

48,700,000 

84,200,000 

'. 


It  will  appear,  by  inspection  of  the  duties  registered  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, that  the  augmentation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  engines  has  not  been  the 
effect  of  any  great  or  sudden  improvement,  but  has  rather  resulted  from  the 
combination  of  a  great  number  of  small  improvements  in  the  details  of  the 
operation  of  these  machines.  In  these  improvements  more  is  due  to  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  practical  experience  than  to  any  new  principles  de- 
veloped by  scientific  research.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  in  his  "  Records  of 
Mining,"  has  traced  the  successive  improvements  on  which  the  increased 
duty  of  engines  depends,  and  has  connected  these  improvements  with  their 
causes  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  The  following  results,  abridged  from  his 
estimates,  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

In  1769,  soon  afler  the  date  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Watt,  but 
before  they  had  come  into  practical  application,  Smeaton  computed  that  the 
average  duty  of  fifteen  atmospheric  engines,  working  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
was  5,590,000.  The  duty  of  the  best  of  these  engines  was  7,440,000,  and 
that  of  the  worst  3,220,000. 

In  1772,  Smeaton  commenced  his  improvements  on  the  atmospheric  engine, 
and  raised  the  duty  to  9,450,000. 

In  1776,  Watt  obtained  a  duty  of  21,600,000. 

At  this  time  Smeaton  acknowledged  that  Watt's  engines  gave  a  duty  amoimt* 
ing  to  double  that  of  his  own. 

In  1778-*79,  Watt  reported  a  duty  of  23,400,000. 

From  1779  to  1788,  Watt  introduced  the  application  of  expansion,  and  raised 
the  duty  to  26,600,000. 

In  1798,  an  engine  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  erected  at  Heriand,  was  reported 
as  giving  a  duty  of  27,000,000. 
^        This  engine,  which  was   probably  the  best  which  at  that  time  had  ever 
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been  erected,  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Mr.  Watt,  who,  on  Tisiting 
Cornwall,  went  to  see  it,  and  had  many  experiments  tried  with  it.  It  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Murdock,  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Waa  in 
Cornwall.  When  Mr.  Watt  inspected  it  he  pronounced  it  perfect,  and  that 
.farther  improvement  could  not  be  eipected.  How  singular  an  instance  this 
of  the  impossibility,  even  of  the  most  sagacious,  to  foresee  the  resulu  of 
mechanical  improvement!  In  twenty  years  afterward  the  average  doty  of 
the  best  engine  was  nearly  40,000,000,  and  in  forty  years  it  was  abore 
84,000,000 ! 


^^^^^^^^^^ 
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(FIFTH  LECTURE,) 


Ballwajn. — ^BfliBetB  of  Railway  Traniport — ^Hiatory  of  the  LocomotWe  ^ngme-^Cofittracdon  of 
LocomotiTe  Angine  by  Blinkinwp. — Meflsn.  Chapman's  Contriyance. — ^Walkug  Engine. — Mr. 
\       Stephenaon's  Engines  at  KiUingworth.— Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. — Experimental 
^       Trial  of  the  "  Rocket/'  "  SanspareU/'  and  "  Novelty."— Method  of  Sabdividing  the  Fine  into 
I       Tabes.^ — Progressive  Improvement  of  Locomotive  Engines.— Adoption  of  Brass  Tnbea — De- 
'       tailed  DescriptioQ  of  the  most  Improved  Locomotive  Enginea — ^Power  of  Locomotive  Engines, 
— Position  of  the  Eccentrics. — Pressure  of  Steam  in  the  Boiler. — Dr.  Lardner's  Experiments  in 
1838. — ^Reristanoe  to  Railway  Trains. — Dr.  Lardner's  Experiments  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way.— Experiments  on  Resistance.— Restrictions  on  Gradients.- Compensating  Effect  of  Gradi- 
ents.—Experiment  with  the  "  Heda."— Disposition  of  Gradients  sbonld  be  Uniform.— Methods  of 
sarmonnting  Steep  Inolinstions 
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Capital  and  labor  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  directed  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  inland  transport,  and  this 
important  element  of  national  prosperity  and  civilization  has  received  a  pro- 
portionate impulse.  Effects  are  now  witnessed,  which,  had  they  been  even 
hinted  at  as  being  within  the  compass  of  possibility  twenty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  scouted  as  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  such,  indeed, 
as  no  writer  of  fiction  would  have  dared  to  give  place  to.  Even  so  recently  as 
twenty-five  years  since,  who  would  have  credited  the  possibility  of  a  ponder- 
ous machine,  weighing  some  twenty  tons,  carrying  with  it  several  tons  of  coal 
and  water,  fl3ring  over  the  country  at  the  rate  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  transporting  some  hundreds  of  passengers  with  their  luggage  ! 
Yet  such  a  spectacle  is  now  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  in  England,  as  to 
excite  no  astonishment.  And  the  art  of  constructing  the  machinery  by  which 
these  extraordinary  results  are  obtained  is  so  far  from  having  reached  maturity, 
that  scarcely  two  practical  men  can  be  found  to  agree  upon  the  mechanical 
conditions  which  shall  best  insure  its  efiiciency.  At  the  moment  I  address 
you,  commissions  have  been  confided  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  the  most 
eminent  scientific  and  practical  men,  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  what 
these  conditions  are !  So  complete  was  the  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion by  steam  which  prevailed,  even  among  engineers,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  railway,  that  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  object  of  the  undertaking,  and  its  principal  source  of  revenue. 
The  incredible  speed  of  transport,  effected  even  in  the  very  fint  experiments 
in  1830,  bunt  upon  the  public,  and  on  the  scientific  world,  with  all  the  effect 
of  a  new  and  unlooked-for  phenomenon.  On  the  unfortunate  occasion  which 
deprived  the  British  nation  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  wounded  body  of  that  states- 
man was  transported  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  twenty-five  minules, 
being  at  the  rate  of  thir^-aix  miles  an  hour.    The  revenue  of  the  road  arising 
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from  passengers  since  its  opening,  has,  contrary  to  aU  that  was  foreseen,  been 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  merchandise.  So  great 
was  the  want  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  engines,  that  the  company 
was  at  itrai  ignorant  whether  they  should  adopt  large  steam-engines  fixed  at 
different  stations  on  the  line,  to  pull  the  carriages  from  station  to  station,  or 
travelling  engines  to  drag  the  loads  the  entire  distance.  Having  decided  on 
the  latter,  they  have,  even  to  the  present  moment,  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  experience  alone  can  give.  The  engines 
have  been  constantly  varied  in  their  weight  and  proportions,  in  their  magnitude 
and  form,  as  the  experience  of  each  successive  month  has  indicated.  As  de- 
fects became  manifest  they  were  remedied ;  improvements  suggested  were 
adopted ;  and  each  year  produced  engines  of  such  increased  power  and  effi- 
ciency, that  their  predecessors  were  abandoned,  not  because  they  were  worn 
out,  but  because  they  had  been  outstripped  in  the  rapid  march  of  improvemeut. 
Add  to  this,  that  only  one  species  of  travelling  engine  has  been  effectivelj 
tried  ;  the  capabilities  of  others  remain  still  to  be  developed ;  and  even  that 
form  of  engine  which  has  received  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  experiments 
on  80  grand  a  scale  to  carry  it  toward  perfection,  is  far  short  of  this  point, 
and  still  has  defects,  many  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  time  and  experience  will 
remove. 

If,  then,  the  locomotive  engine,  subject  thus  to  all  the  imperfections  in- 
separable from  a  novel  contrivance — with  the  restrictions  on  the  free  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  capital,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  monopolies  granted  to 
railway  companies — with  the  disadvantage  of  very  limited  experience,  the 
great  parent  of  practical  improvement,  having  been  submitted  to  experiments 
hitherto  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  confined  almost  to  one  form  of  machine ; 
if,  und^r  such  disadvantages,  such  effects  have  been  prodoeed  as  are  now  daily 
witnessed  by  the  public,  what  may  not  be  looked  for  from  tins  extraordiniij 
power  when  the  enterprise  of  the  conntry  shall  be  mors  unfettered — mha 
greater  fields  of  experience  are  opened — when  time,  ingenoi^,  and  cepital, 
have  removed  or  diminished  existing  imperfections,  and  have  brou^t  to  light 
new  and  more  powerful  principles  ?  This  is  not  mere  speculaiioa  on  abstract 
possibilities,  but  refers  to  what  is  inr  actual  progress.  The  points  of  greatsst 
wealth  and  popnktien'^Uie  centres  of  largest  capital  sad  most  active  iadnstrj 
throughout  the  coantry-^will  -soon  be  connected  by  Hues  of  railway;  aad  vazi- 
ous  ea^eriments  are  proposed,  with  more  or  less  prospect>of  saccess,  far  the 
application  of  steam-engines  on  stone  roads  where  the  iaterconrse  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  render  raihraiys  profitaUe. 

'  The  important  eommerciBl  and  political  effects  attending  ^aadi  locfeesed 
fsjcilitfand  speed  in  the  tnmapoit  of  persons  and  goods^  are  too  obvioas  to 
veRiuire  any  very  extended  netioe  here.  A  part  of  the  price  (and  m  maay 
eases  a  considerable  patt)  of  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury,  eonaists  ef 
tiie  cost  of  transponing  it  from  the  producer  to  the  consomer ;  aad  cooaeqaeai- 
ly  every  tdiatement  or  sating  in  tiiis  oost  must  produce  a  eerreapoadiag  le- 
^^ioa  in  the  price  of  every  artiete  transported ;  that  is  to  sqr,  ef  everythiag 
^wliieh'itf  necessary  for  the  subsistence  ef  the  poor,  er  finr  <he  eHJoymeiit  ef  the 
.nehi<-K)f  every  eomfott,  and  of  every  luxury  of  life.  The  benefit  of  this  will 
extend,  not  to  the'^-confromer  enly^  but  to  the  producer:  by  leweriBg  tiw  ex- 
pense 'of  tmnsport  of  th!e  produce,  whether  o(  the  soil  or  of  the  loom,  a  less 
quantity  of  that  prodvee  will  be  ^nt  in  bringing' the  remainder  to  aniket, 
and  «onsequemly  a  greater  suTphts  will  reward  the  labot  of  the  predacer.  The 
behefit  cf '  this  will  be  fMt  even-  more  by  the  ^rieultniisi  then  by  ^  nMMifi«^ ' 
forer;  because  tike«proportiensl  cost  of  ttaaspoit  df  the  produce  d  the  sofl 
.greater  than  that'  of  mamifactures.    If  two  hundred  qoaiters  of  eon  be 
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sary  to  raise  four  hundred,  and  one  hundred  more  be  required  to  bring  the  four 
hundred  to  market,  then  the  net  surplus  will  be  one  hundred.     But  if  by  the 
use  of  steam-carriages  the  same  quantity  can  be  brought  to  market  with  an 
expenditure  of  fifty  quarters,  then  the  net  surplus  will  be  increased  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  :  and  either  the  profit  of  the  farmer, 
or  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  must  be  increased  by  the  same  amount. 
*      But  the  agriculturist  would  not  merely  be  benefited  by  an  increased  return 
<  from  the  soil  already  under  cultivation.     Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  tran- 
sporting the  produce  to  market  would  call  into  cultivation  tracts  of  inferior 
fertility,  the  returns  from  which  would  not  at  present  repay  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion and  transport.     Thus  land  would  become  productive  which  is  now  waste, 
and  an  effect  would  be  produced  equivalent  to  adding  so  much  fertile  soil  to 
the  present  extent  of  the  country.     It  is  well  known,  that  land  of  a  given 
degree  of  fertility  will  yield  increased  produce  by  the  increased  application  of 
capital  and  labor.     By  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport,  a  saving  will  be 
made  which  may  enable  the  agriculturist  to  apply  to  tracts  already  under  cul- 
tivation the  capital  thus  saved,  and  thereby  increase  their  actual  production.    Not 
only,  therefore,  would  such  an  effect  be  attended  with  an  increased  extent  of 
cultitrated  land,  but  also  with  an  increased  degree  of  cultivation  in  that  which 
is  already  productive. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  above  a  million  of  horses 
engaged  in  various  ways  in  the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  that 
to  support  each  horse  requires  as  much  land  as  would,  upon  an  average, 
support  eight  men.  If  this  quantity  of  animal  power  were  displaced  by  steam- 
engines,  and  the  means  of  transport  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  being  raised  upon  its  surface,  then,  supposing  the  above  calculation 
correct,  as  much  land  would  become  available  for  the  support  of  human  be- 
ings as  would  suffice  for  an  additional  population  of  eight  millions ;  or,  what 
imounts  to  the  same,  would  increase  the  means  of  support  of  the  present 
copulation  by  about  one  third  of  the  present  available  means.  The  land 
which  now  supports  horses  for  transport  would  then  support  men,  or  produce 
;orn  for  food. 

The  objection  that^a  quantity  of  land  exists  in  the  country  capable  of  sup- 
^rting  horses  alone,  and  that  such  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
carcely  deserves  notice  here.  The  existence  of  any  considerable  quantity 
f  such  land  is  extremely  doubtful.  What  is  the  soil  which  will  feed  a  horse 
nd  not  feed  oxen  or  sheep,  or  produce  food  for  man  ?  But  even  if  it  be  ad- 
litted  that  there  exists  in  the  country  a  small  portion  of  such  land,  that  portion 
aiinot  exceed,  nor  indeed  equal,  what  would  be  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
orses  which  must  after  all  continue  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  pleas- 
re,  and  in  a  variety  of  cases  where  steam  must  necessarily  be  inapplicable, 
is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  displacing  of  horses  in  one  extensive 
scupation,  by  diminishing  their  price  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand 
r  them  in  others. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  of  manufactured  articles,  by  lowering 
cir  price  in  the  market,  will  stimulate  their  consumption.  This  observation 
ipliea  of  course  not  only  to  home  but  to  foreign  markets.  In  the  latter  we 
ready  in  many  branches  of  manufactures  command  a  monopoly.  The  reduced 
ice  which  we  shall  attain  by  cheapness  and  facility  to  transport  will  still 
rther  extend  and  increase  our  advantages.  The  necessary  consequence  will 
9  an  increased  demand  for  manufacturing  population;  and  this  increased 
pulatioQ  again  reacting  on  the  agrictiltural  interests,  will  form  an  increased 
irket  for  that  species  of  produce.  So  interwoven  and  complicated  are  the 
res  which  form  the  texture  of  the  highly-civilized  and  artificial  community 
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in  which  we  live,  that  an  effect  produced  on  any  one  point  is  instantly  trans* 
milted  to  the  most  remote  and  apparently  unconnected  parts  of  the  system. 

The  two  advantages  of  increased  cheapness  and  speed,  besides  extending 
the  amount  of  existing  traffic,  call  into  existence  new  objects  of  commercial 
intercourse.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  reduced  cost  of  transport,  as  we 
have  shown,  calb  new  soils  into  cultivation,  it  also  calls  into  existence  new 
markets  for  manufactured  and  agricultural  produce.  The  great  spe^  uf 
transit  which  has  been  proved  to  be  practicable,  must  open  a  commerce  be- 
tween distant  points  in  various  articles,  the  nature  of  which  does  nut  permit 
them  to  be  preserved  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  beyond  a  certain  lime.  Such  are, 
for  example,  many  species  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  whicli  at  present  are 
confined  to  markets  at  a  very  limited  distance  from  the  grower  or  feeder.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  manifested  by  the  effects  which  have  followed  the 
intercourse  by  steam  on  the  Irish  channel.  The  western  towns  of  Engldiid 
have  become  markets  for  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Irish  produce,  which  it  bad 
been  previously  impossible  to  export.  If  animal  food  be  transported  alive 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  the  distance  of  the  market  is  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  travel,  and  the  cost  of  its  support  on  the  road.  It  is 
only  particular  species  of  caitle  which  bear  to  be  earned  to  market  on  cooimuo 
roads  and  by  horse-carriages.  But  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  railway,  the 
magnitude  and  weight  of  the  loads  which  may  be  transported  on  it,  and  the 
prodigious  speed  which  may  be  attained,  render  the  transportof  cattle,  of  eveiy  ! 
species,  to  almost  any  distance,  both  easy  and  cheap.  In  process  of  time, 
when  the  railway  system  becomes  extended,  the  metropolis  and  populous  towns 
will  therefore  become  markets,  not  as  at  present  to  districts  within  limited  dis- 
tances of  them,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

The  moral  and  political  consequences  of  so  great  a  change  in  the  powers 
of  transition  of  persons  and  inteUigence  from  place  to  place  are  not  easily  cal- 
culated. The  concentration  of  mind  and  exertion  which  a  great  inetropulis 
always  exhibits,  will  be  extended  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  whole  realm. 
The  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  if  all  distances  were  lessened  in  the  pio- 
portiun  in  which  the  speed  and  cheapness  of  transit  are  increased.  Towns 
at  present  removed  some  stages  from  the  metropolis,  will  become  its  suburbs , 
others,  now  at  a  day's  journey,  will  be  removed  to  its  immediate  vicinity ;  bu^^i- 
ness  will  be  carried  on  with  as  much  ease  between  them  and  the  metrupuiis, 
as  it  is  now  between  distant  points  of  the  metropolis  itself.  Let  those  woo 
discard  speculations  like  these  as  wild  and  improbable,  recur  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  at  no  very  remote  period,  on  the  subject  of  steam  navigatioa. 
Within  the  memory  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  meridian  ul'  i^fe, 
the  possibility  of  traversing  by  the  steam-engine  the  channels  and  seas  thai 
surround  and  intersect  these  islands,  was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  enthuiftia»t5. 
Nautical  men  and  men  of  science  rejected  such  speculations  with  equal  in- 
credulity,  and  with  little  less  than  sporu  for  the  understanding  of  those  who  coujd 
for  a  moment  entertain  them.  Yet  we  have  witnessed  steam-engines  iraver»io*, 
not  these  channels  and  seas  alone,  but  sweeping  the  face  of  the  waters  rouijJ 
every  coast  in  Europe.  The  seas  which  interpose  between  the  Asidtic  do-  ) 
minions  and  Egypt,  and  those  which  separate  the  British  shores  from  America,  > 
have  offered  an  equally  inefiectual  barrier  to  its  powers.  If  sieam  be  not  usei 
as  the  only  means  of  connecting  the  most  distant  points  of  our  planet,  it  is  am 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  that  end,  but  becaus»e  me 
supply  of  the  material,  from  which  at  the  present  moment  it  derives  its  powers. 
is  restricted  by  local  and  accidental  circumstances. 

I  propose  at  present  to  lay  before  you  some  account  of  the  means  wherrbv 
the  effects  above  referred  to  have  been  produced ;  of  the  manner  and  degwe 
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in  which  the  public  have  ayailed  tberoseWes-of  these  meaos  ;  and  of  the  im- 
provements of  which  they  seem  to  us  to  be  susceptible. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  history  of  this  invention  considerable  time 
and  great  ingenuity  were  vainly  expended  in  attempting  to  overcome  a  diffi- 
culty, which  in  the  end  turned  out  to  be  purely  imaginary.     To  comprehend 
disiioctly  the  manner  in  which  a  wheel-carriage  is  propeHed  by  steam,  suppose 
that  a  pin  or  handle  is  attached  to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  at  some  distance  from  its 
centre,  and  that  a  force  is  applied  to  this  pin  in  such  a  manper  as  to  make  the 
wheel  revolve.     If  the  tire  of  the  wheel  and  the  surface  of  the  road  were 
absolutely  smooth  and  free  from  friction,  so  that  the  face  of  the  tire  wonld  slide 
without  resistance  upon. the  road,  then  the  effect  of  the  force  thus  applied  would 
be  merely  to  cause  the  wheel  to  turn  round,  the  carriage  being  stationary,  the 
surface  of  the  tire  slipping  or  sliding  upon  the  road  as  the  wheel  is  made  to 
>  revolve.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  face  of  the  tire  upon 
I  the  road  is  such  as  to  produce  between  them  iuich  a  degree  of  adhesion  as  will 
*  render  it  impossible  for  the  wheel  to  slide  or  slip  upon  the  road  by  the  force 
!  which  is  applied  to  it,  the  consequence  will  be.  that  the  wheel  can  only  turn 
round  in  obedience  to  the  force  which  moves  it  by  causing  the  carriage  to  ad- 
vance, so  that  the  wheel  will  roll  upon  the  road^  and  the  carriage  will  be  moved 
forward,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  each  time 
it  performs  a  complete  revolution. 

it  is  obvious  that  both  of  these  effeots^may  be  partially  produced ;  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheel  to  the  road  may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  slipping  alto- 
gether, and  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  slipping  as  fast 
as  it  revolves.  Under  such  circumstances  the  carriage  would  advance  and 
the  wheel  would  slip.  The  progressive  motion  of  the  carriage  during  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
complete  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  the  portion  through  which  in  one 
revolution  it  has  slipped. 

When  the  construction  of  travelling  steam-engines  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  engineers,  and  for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  a  notion  was  impressed 
upon  their  minds  that  the  adhesion  between  the  face  of  the  wheel  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  must  necessarily  be  of  very  small  amount,  and  that  in  every 
practical  case  the  wheels  thus  driven  would  either  slip  altogether,  and  produce 
no  advance  of  the  carriage,  or  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  impelling 
;>ower  would  be  lost  by  the  partial  slipping  Or  sliding  of  the  wheels.  It  is 
angular  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the  many  ingenious  persons  who 
or  several  years  were  engaged  in  such  experiments  and  speculations,  to  as- 
certain by  experiment  the  actual  amount  of  adhesion  in  any  particular  case 
»etween  the  wheels  and  the  road.  Had  they  dune  so,  we  should  probably 
low  have  found  locomotive  engines  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that  to  which 
hey  have  attained. 

To  reoiedy  this  imaginary  difficulty,  Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  pro- 
osed  to  make  the  external  rims  of  the  wheels  rough,  and  uneven,  by  surround- 
Dg  them  with  projecting  heads  of  nails  or  bolts,  or  by  cutting  transverse 
rooves  on  them.  They  proposed,  in  cases  where  considerable  elevations 
^ere  to  be  ascended,  to  cause  claws  or  nails  to  project  from  the  surface  during 
le  ascent,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  road. 

Ill  seven  years  after  the  construction  of  the  first  locomotive  engine  by  these 
ngineerS)  another  locomotive  engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  filiukeiisop,  of 
liddleton  colliery^  near  Leeds.  He  obtained  a  patent,  in  1811,  for  the  appli- 
itiun  of  a  rack-rail.  The  railroad  thus,  instead  of  being  composed  of  smooth 
irs  of  iron,  presented  a  line  of  projecting  teeth,  like  those  of  a  eog-wheel, 
hich  auetched  along  the  entire  distance  to  be  travelled.    The  wheels  on 
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which  the  engine  rolled  were  furnished  with  corresponding  teeth,  which  work- 
ed in  the  teeth  of  the  railroad,  and,  in  this  way,  produced  a  progressive  motioo 
in  the  carriage. 

The  next  contrivance  for  orercoming  this  fictitious  difficulty,  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Chapman,  who,  in  the  year  1812,  obtained  a  patent  for  woiking  a 
locomotive  engine  by  a  chain  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  line  of  nil- 
road,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  This  chain  was  passed  once  roami  a 
grooved  wheel  under  the  centre  of  the  carriage  ;  so  that,  when  this  grooved 
wheel  was  turned  by  the  engine,  the  chain  being  incapable  of  slipping  upon  it, 
the  carriage  was  consequently  advanced  on  the  road.  In  order  to  prevent  the ! 
strain  from  acting  on  the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  its  links  were  made  to  fall 
upon  upright  forks  placed  at  certain  intervals,  which  betweed  those  interrab 
sustained  the  tension  of  the  chain  produced  by  the  engine.  Friction-rollen 
were  used  to  press  the  chain  into  the  groove  of  the  wheel,  so  as  lo  prevent  it 
from  slipping.  This  contrivance  was  soon  abandoned,  for  the  very  obTioos 
reason  that  a  prodigious  loss  of  force  was  incurred  by  the  friction  of  the  chaio. 

The  following  year,  1813,  produced  a  contrivance  of  singular  ingenoity,  for 
overcoming  the  supposed  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  adhesion  betweeo 
the  wheels  and  the  road.  This  was  no  other  than  a  pair  of  mechanical  legs 
and  feet,  which  were  made  to  walk  and  propel  in  a  manner  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  feet  of  an  animal.  j 

A  sketch  of  these  propellers  is  given  in  fig.  63.     A  is  the  carriage  moring 

Fig.  63. 


on  the  railroad,  L  and  U  are  the  legs,  F  and  F'  the  feet.  The  foot  F  has  a 
joint  at  O,  which  corresponds  to  the  ankle ;  another  joint  is  placed  at  K, 
which  corresponds  to  the  knee  ;  and  a  third  is  placed  at  L,  which  conespoodi 
to  the  hip.  Similar  joints  are  placed  at  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  other 
leg.  The  knee-joint  K  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  piston  of  the  cyhnder. 
When  the  piston,  which  is  horizontal,  is  pressed  outward,  the  leg  L  pressei 
the  foot  F  against  the  ground,  and  the  resistance  forces  the  carriage  \oa- 
ward.  As  the  carriage  proceeds,  the  angle  K  at  the  knee  becomes  larger,  so 
that  the  leg  and  thigh  take  a  straighter  position  ;  and  this  continues  until  the 

?i8ton  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke.  At  the  hip  L  there  is  a  short  loTer 
J  M,  the  extremity  of  which  is  connected  by  a  cord  or  chain  with  a  point  S, 
placed  near  the  shin  of  the  leg.  When  the  piston  is  pressed  into  the  cylinder, 
the  knee  K  is  drawn  toward  the  engine,  and  the  cord  M  S  is  made  to  lift  the 
fo«i  F  from  the  ground ;  to  which  it  does  not  return  until  the  piston  his  ar- 
rired  at  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder.     On  the  piston  being  again  driren  oat 
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of  the  cylinder,  the  foot  F,.  being  placed  on  the  road,  is  pressed  backward  by 
the  force  of  the  piston-rod  at  K  ;  but  the  friction  of  the  ground  preventing  iis 
backward  motion,  the  reaction  causes  the  engine  to  advance  :  and  in  the  same 
manner  this  process  is  continued. 

Attached  to  the  thigh  at  N,  above  the  knee,  by  a  joint,  is  a  horizontal  rod 
N  R,  which  works  a  rack  R.  This  rack  has  beneath  it  a  cog-wheel .  This 
cog-wheel  acts  in  another  rack  below  it.  By  these  means,  when  the  knee  K 
is  dnvenfrom  the  engine,  the  rack  R  is  moved  backward ;  but  the  cog-wheel 
acting  on  the  other  rack  beneath  it,  will  move  the  latter  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.  The  rack  R  being  then  moved  in  the  same  direction  with  the  knee  K,  it 
follows  that  the  other  rack  will  always  be  moved  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
lower  rack  is  connected  by  another  horizontal  rod  with  the  thigh  of  the  leg 
L  F',  immediately  above  the  knee  at  N'.  When  the  piston  is  forced  inward, 
the  knee  K'  will  thus  be  forced  backward;  and  when  the  piston  is  forced  out' 
ward,  the  knee  K^  will  be  drawn  forward.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  two 
knees  K  and  K^  are  pressed  alternately  backward  and  forward.  The  foot  F^ 
when  the  knee  K'  is  drawn  forward,  is  lifted  by  the  means  already  described 
for  the  foot  F. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  this  description,  that  the  piece  of  mechanism  here 
exhibited  is  a  contrivance  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  legs  of  an  animal, 
and  resembling  in  all  respects  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse.  It  is  however  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  specimen  of  great  ingenuity  than  as  a  contrivance  of 
praclical  utility. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  important  fact  was  first  ascertained  that 
the  adhesion  or  friction  of  the  wheels  with  the  rails  on  which  they  moved  was 
amply  sufficient  to  propel  the  engine,  even  when  dragging  after  it  a  load  of 
great  weight ;  and  that  in  such  case,  the  progressive  motion  would  be  effected 
without  any  slipping  of  the  wheels.  The  consequence  of  this  fact  rendered 
totally  useless  all  the  contrivances  for  giving  wheels  a  purchase  on  the  road, 
such  as  racks,  chains,  feet,  ^c.  The  experiment  by  which  this  was  deter- 
mined appears  to  have  been  first  tried  on  the  Wylam  railroad ;  where  it  was 
proved,  that  when  the  road  was  level,  and  the  rails  clean,  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  was  sufficient,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  propel  considerable  loads. 
By  manual  labor  it  was  first  ascertained  how  much  weight  the  wheels  of  a 
common  carriage  would  overcome  without  slipping  round  on  the  rail,  and 
having  found  the  proportion  which  that  bore  to  the  weight,  they  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  weight  of  the  engine  would  produce  sufficient  adhesion  to  drag 
after  it  on  the  railroad  the  requisite  number  of  wagons. 

In  1814,  an  engine  was  constructed  at  Killingwonh,  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
having  two  cylinders  with  a  cylindrical  boiler,  and  working  two  pair  of  wheels, 
by  cranks  placed  at  right  angles ;  so  that  when  the  one  was  in  full  operation, 
the  other  was  at  its  dead  points.  By  these  means  the  propelling  power  was 
always  in  action.  The  cranks  were  maintained  in  thiji  position  by  an  endless 
chain,  which  passed  round  two  cogged  wheels  placed  under  the  engine,  and 
which  were  fixed  on  the  same  axles  on  which  the  wheels  were  placed.  The 
wheels  in  this  case  were  fixed  on  the  axles,  and  turned  with  them. 

In  an  engine  subsequently  constructed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  for  the  Killing- 
worth  railroad,  the  mode  adopted  of  connecting  the  wheels  by  an  endless  chain 
and  cog-wheels  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  same  effect  was  produced  hy  con- 
necting the  two  cranks  by  a  straight  rod.  All  such  contrivances,  however, 
have  this  great  defect,  that,  if  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  be  not  constructed 
with  dimensions  accurately  equal,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  slipping  or 
dragging  on  the  road.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  requires  that  each  w^eel 
should  perform  its  revolution  exactly  in  the  same  time  ;  and  consequently,  in 
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doing  so,  mu8t  pass  over  exactly  equal  lengths  of  the  road.  If,  therefore,  the 
circumference  of  the  wheels  be  not  accurately  equal,  that  wheel  which  has 
the  lesser  circumference  must  be  dragged  along  so  much  of  the  road  as  that 
by  which  it  falls  short  of  the  circumference  of  the  greater  wheel ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  wheel  must  be  dragged  in  the  opposite  directtoa,  to 
compensate  for  the  same  di (Terence.  As  no  mechanism  can  accomplish  a 
perfect  equality  in  four,  much  less  in  six  wheels,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
great  portion  of  that  dragging  effect  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  this  machine  ;  and  even  were  the  wheels,  in  the  6rst  instance,  accurately 
constructed,  it  is  not  possible  that  their  wear  could  be  so  exactly  nnifcmn  as 
to  continue  equal. 

The  next  stimulus  which  the  progress  of  this  invention  received,  proceeded 
from  the  great  national  work  undertaken  at  Liverpool,  by  which  that  town  and 
the  extensive  commercial  mart  of  Manchester  were  connected  by  a  double  line 
of  railway.  When  this  project  was  undertaken,  it  was  not  decided  what 
moving  power  it  might  be  most  expedient  to  adopt  as  a  means  of  transport  on 
the  proposed  road :  the  choice  lay  between  horse  power,  fixed  steam-engines, 
and  locomotive  engines  ;  but  the  first,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  was  al  once 
rejected  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  last  two. 

The  steam-engine  may  be  applied,  by  two  distinct  methods,  to  more  wagons 
either  on  a  turnpike  road  or  on  a  'railway.  By  the  one  method  the  steam- 
engine  is  fixed,  and  draws  the  carriage  or  train  of  carriages  toward  it  by  a  chsia 
extending  the  whole  length  of  road  on  which  the  engine  works.  By  this 
method  the  line  of  road  over  which  the  transport  is  conducted  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  short  intervals,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  an  engine  is 
placed.  The  wagons  or  carriages,  when  drawn  by  any  engine  to  its  own 
station,  are  detached,  and  connected  with  the  extremity  of  the  chain  worked 
by  the  next  stationary  engine ;  and  thus  the  journey  is  performed,  from  scatioa 
to  station,  by  separate  engines.  By  the  other  method  the  same  engine  draws 
the  load  the  whole  journey,  travelling  with  it. 

The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  when  that  work  was 
advanced  toward  its  completion,  employed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1829, 
.Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Lock,  and  Messrs.  Walker  and  Rastrick,  experienced 
engineers,  to  visit  the  different  railways,  where  practical  infornuition  respect- 
ing the  comparative  effects  of  stationary  and  locomotive  engines  was  likely  to 
be  obtained ;  and  from  these  gentlemen  they  received  reports  on  the  relative 
merits,  according  to  their  judgment  of  the  two  methods.  The  particnlars  of 
their  calculations  are  given  at  large  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood  on  railways  ;  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  not  only  on  this,  bnt  on 
many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  into  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  object  to  enter.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  was,  that  the  capital  necessary  to  be  advanced  to  establish  a  line 
of  stationary  engines  was  considerably  greater  than  that  which  was  necessary 
to  establish  an  equivalent  power  in  locomotive  engines ;  that  the  annual  ex- 
pense by  the  stationary  engines  was  likewise  greater ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  expense  of  transport  by  the  latter  was  greater,  in  a  like  proportion. 

The  decision  of  the  directors  was,  therefore,  in  favor  of  locomotive  engines ; 
and  their  next  measure  was  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  country  might  be  stimulated  to  supply  them  with  the  best  possible 
form  of  engines  for  this  purpose.  With  this  view,  it  was  proposed  and  carried 
into  effect  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  which  might  be  pro- 
duced under  certain  proposed  conditions,  and  to  appoint  a  time  for  a  public 
trial  of  the  claims  of  the  candidates.  A  premium  of  five  hundred  pounds  was 
accordingly  offered  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  to  run  on  the  LiTerpool  asd 
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Manchester  railway ;  under  the  condition  that  it  should  produce  no  smoke ; 
that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  should  be  limited  to  fifty  pounds  on  the  inch  ; 
and  that  it  should  draw,  at  least  three  times' its  own  weight,  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  ten  miles  an  hour ;  that  the  engine  should  be  supported  on  springs, 
and  should  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Precautions  were  also  proposed 
against  the  consequences  of  the  boiler  bursting  ;  and  other  matters  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  more  particularly  here.  This  proposal  was  announced  in  the 
spring  of  1829,  and  the  time  of  trial  was  appointed  in  the  following  October. 
The  engines  which  underwent  the  trial  were,  the  Rocket,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  ;  the  Sanspareil,  by  Hackworth ;  and  the  Novelty,  by  Messrs. 
Brailhwaite  and  Ericsson.  Of  these,  the  Rocket  obtained  the  premium.  A 
line  of  railway  was  selected  for  the  trial,  on  a  level  piece  of  road  about  two 
miles  in  length,  near  a  place  called  Rainhill,  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter ;  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
I  engine  had  to  travel  this  distance  backward  and  forward  ten  times,  which 
I  made  altogether  a  journey  of  thirty  miles.  The  Rocket  performed  this  journey 
>  twice :  the  first  time  in  2  hours  14  minutes  and  8  seconds  ;  and  the  second 
\  time  in  2  hours  6  minutes  and  49  seconds.  Its  speed  at  different  parts  of  the 
I  journey  varied :  its  greatest  rate  of  motion  was  rather  above  29  miles  an  hour ; 
and  its  least,  about  11^  miles  an  hour.  The  average  rate  of  the  one  journey 
was  13-j^  miles  an  hour ;  and  of  the  other,  14^  miles.  This  was  the  only 
engine  which  performed  the  complete  journey  proposed,  the  others  having 
been  stopped  from  accidents  which  occurred  to  them  in  the  experiment.  The 
Sanspareil  performed  the  distance  between  the  stations  eight  times,  travelling 
22^  miles  in  1  hour  37  minutes  and  16  seconds.  The  greatest  velocity  to 
which  this  engine  attained  was  something  less  than  23  miles  per  hour.  The 
Novelty  had  only  passed  twice  between  the  stations  when  the  joints  of  the 
boiler  gave  way,  and  put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  these  engines  was, 
to  combine  with  sufiicient  lightness  the  greatest  possible  heating  power.  The 
fire  necessarily  acts  on  the  water  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  its  radiant  heat ;  and 
second,  by  the  current  of  heated  air  which  is  carried  by  the  draught  through 
the  fiuea,  and  finally  passes  into  the  chimney.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  to  both  these  sources  of  heat  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  water. 

The  superiority  of  the  Rocket  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  surface  of  the  water  which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
With  a  less  extent  of  grate-bars  than  the  Sanspareil,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  five,  it  exposed  a  greater  surface  of  water  to  radiant  heat,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  three  ;  and  a  greater  surface  of  water  to  heated  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  more  than  three  to  two.  It  was  found  that  the  Rocket,  compared  with  the 
Sanspareil,  consumed  fuel,  in  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  twenty-eight. 

The  object  to  be  effecte2i  in  the  boilers  of  these  engines  is,  to  keep  a  small 
quantity  of  water  at  an  excessive  temperature,  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
fuel  kept  in  the  most  active  state  of  combustion.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  so  to  shape  the  boiler,  furnace,  and  flues,  that  the  water  shall 
be  in  contact  with  as  extensive  a  surface  as  possible,  every  part  of  which  is 
acted  on,  either  immediately,  by  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire,  or  mediately, 
by  the  air  which  has  passed  through  the  fire,  and  which  finally  rushes  into  the 
chimney  :  and,  secondly,  that  such  a  forcible  draught  should  be  maintained  in 
the  furnace,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  shall  be  extricated  from  the  fuel,  by  com- 
bustion, sufficient  to  maintain  the  water  at  the  necessary  temperature,  and  to 
produce   the   steam  with  sufficient  rapidity.     To  accomplish  these  objects, 
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therefore,  the  chamber  containing  the  grate  should  be  completely  sonoimded  ! 
by  water,  and  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
magnitude  of  the  surface  exposed  to  radiation  should  be  as  great  as  is  consisteDt 
/  with  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  machine.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  heat,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  air  passing  through  the  fuel,  and  keep- 
ing it  in  a  state  of  combustion,  should  be  transferred  to  the  water  before  the 
air  escapes  into  the  chimney.  Air  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  to  accom- 
plish this  it  is  necessary  that  the  air  in  the  flues  should  be  exposed  to  as  great 
an  extent  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  water  as  possible.  No  contrivance 
can  be  less  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  than  one  or  two  large  tubes 
traversing  the  boiler,  as  in  the  earliest  locomotive  engines :  the  body  of  air 
which  passed  through  the  centre  of  these  tubes  had  no  contact  with  their 
surface,  and,  consequently,  passed  into  the  chimney  at  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  which  it  had  when  it  quitted  the  fire.  The  only  portion  of  air 
whfch  imparted  its  heat  to  the  water  was  that  portion  which  passed  next  to  the 
surface  of  the  tube. 

Several  methods  suggest  themselves  to  increase  the  surface  of  water  in  con- 
tact with  a  given  quantity  of  air  passing  through  it.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  causing  the  air  to  pass  between  plates  placed  near  each  other,  so 
as  to  divide  the  current  into  thin  strata,  having  between  them  strata  of  water, 
or  it  might  be  made  to  pass  between  tubes  differing  slightly  in  diameter,  the 
water  passing  through  an  inner  tube,  and  being  also  in  contact  with  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  outer  tube.  Such  a  method  would  be  similar  in  principle  to 
the  steam-jacket  used  in  Watt's  steam-engines,  or  to  the  condenser  of  Cart- 
wright's  engine.  But,  considering  the  facility  of  constructing  small  tubes,  and 
of  placing  tbem  in  the  boiler,  that  method,  perhaps,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
in  practice  ;  although  the  shape  of  a  tube,  geometrically  considered,  is  iDOst 
unfavorable  for  the  exposure  of  a  fluid  contained  in  it  to  its  surface.  The  air 
which  passes  from  the  fire-chamber,  being  subdivided  as  it  passes  through  the 
boiler  by  a  great  number  of  very  small  tubes,  may  be  made  to  impart  all  its 
excess  of  heat  to  the  water  before  it  issues  into  the  chimney.  This  is  all 
which  the  most  refined  contrivance  can  eflfect.  The  Rocket  engine  was 
traversed  by  twenty-five  tubes,  each  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  principle 
has  since  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  abstraction  of  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the  air  before  it  reaches  the 
chimney  is  attended  with  one  consequence,  which,  at  first  view,  would  present 
a  difficulty  apparently  insurmountable  ;  the  chimney  would,  in  fact,  lose  its 
power  of  draught.  This  difliculty,  however,  was  removed  by  using  the  waste 
steam,  which  had  passed  from  the  cylinder  after  working  the  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  draught.  This  steam  was  urged  through  a  jet  presented 
upward  in  the  chimney,  and  driven  out  with  such  force  in  that  direction  as  to 
create  a  suflicient  draught  to  work  the  furnace. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  understood,  when  .it  is  considered  / 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  attainment  of  speed  by '  locomotive  engines  is  the  \ 
power  to  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  steam.     Each  stroke 
of  the  piston  causes  one  revolution  of  the  wheels,  and  consumes  four  cylinders 
full  of  steam  :  consequently,  a  cylinder  of  steam  corresponds  to  a  certain 
number  of  feet  of  road  travelled  over :  hence  it  is  that  the  production  of  a  rapid 
and  abundant  supply  of  heat,  and  the  imparting  of  that  heat  quickly  and  efl^ectn- 
ally  to  the  water,  is  the  key  to  the  sohition  of  the  problem  to  construct  an  engine  | 
capable  of  rapid  motion. 

The  method  of  subdividing  the  flue  into  tubes  was  carried  much  further  by  | 
Mr.  Stephenson  after  the  construction  of  the  Rocket ;  and.  Indeed,  the  princi-  > 
pie  was  so  obvious,  it  is  only  surprising  that,  in  the  first  instance,  tubes  of  I 
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smaller  diameter  than  three  inches  were  not  used.  In  engines  since  con- 
structed, the  number  of  tubes  vary  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
diameter  being  reduced  to  two  inches  or  less ;  and  in  some  instances  tubes 
have  been  introduced,  even  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  one  and 
a  half  inch  diameter. 

Since  the  period  at  which  this  railway  was  opened  for  the  actual  purposes 
of  transport,  the  locomotive  engines  have  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  without  suggesting  some  change 
in  the  details,  by  which  fuel  might  be  economized,  the  production  of  steam 
rendered  more  rapid,  the  wear  of  the  engine  rendered  slower,  the  proportionate 
strength  of  the  different  parts  improved,  or  some  other  desirable  end  obtained. 

Engines  constructed  in  the  form  of  the  Rocket,  were  subject  to  two  principal 
defects.  The  cylinders,  being  placed  outside  the  engine,  were  exposed  to  the 
cold  of  the  atmosphere,  which  produced  a  waste  of  heat  more  or  less  consider- 
able by  condensation.  The  points  at  which  the  power  of  the  steam  to  turn  the 
wheels  was  applied,  being  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  and  on  the  exterior  of 
the  wheel,  a  considerable  strain  was  produced,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of  resistance.  If  it  were 
possible  that  the  impelling  power  .could  act  in  drawing  the  train  at  all  times 
with  equal  energy  to  both  sides  of  the  engine,  then  no  injurious  strain  would 
be  produced  ;  but  from  the  relative  position  of  the  points  on  the  opposite  wheels 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the  connecting  rodsj  it  was  inevitable  that, 
at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  pistons  exerts  its  full  power  in  driving  the 
wheel,  the  other  piston  must  be  altogether  inactive.  The  impelling  power, 
therefore,  at  alternate  moments  of  time,  acted  on  opposite  wheels,  and  on  each 
of  them  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  axle. 

The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  machine  was  made  with  a  view  to 
reinove  these  two  defects.  The  cylinders  were  transferred  from  the  exterior 
of  the  engine  to  the  interior  of  the  casing  called  the  smoke^box,  B,  fig.  64, 

Fig.  64. 


which  supports  the  chimney,  and  which  receives  the  heated  air  issuing  from 
the  tubes  which  traverse  the  boiler.  Thus  placed,  the  cylinders  are  always 
maintained  as  hot  as  the  air  which  issues  from  the  fines,  and  all  condensation 
of  steam  by  their  exposure  is  prevented.     The  piston-rods  are  likewise  brought 
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closer  together,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  engine  :  the  connecting  roda,  no 
longer  attached  to  the  wheels^  are  made  to  act  upon  two  cranks  ooostrncted 
upon  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Fiwn 
the  position  of  these  cranks,  one  would  always  be  at  its  dead  point  when  the 
other  is  in  full  action.  The  action  of  the  steam  upon  them  would,  therefoKi 
be  generally  unequal ;  but  this  would  not  produce  the  same  strain  as  when  the 
connecting  rods  are  attached  to  points  upon  the  exterior  of  the  wheels,  owing 
to  the  cranks  being  constructed  on  the  axle  at  points  so  mnch  nearer  its 
centre.  By  this  means  it  was  found  that  the  working  of  the  machine  wts 
more  even,  and  productive  of  much  less  strain,  than  in  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  Rocket,  and  the  earlier  engines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  disad- 
vantage was  incurr^d^  by  a  double-cranked  axle.  The  weakness  necessarily 
arising  from  such  a  form  of  axle  could  only  be  removed  by  great  thickness 
and  weight  of  metal ;  and  even  this  precaution,  at  first,  did  not  prevent  their 
occasional  fracture.  The  forging  of  them  was,  however,  subsequentlj  nrach 
improved :  the  cranks,  instead  of  being  formed  by  bending  the  metal  when 
softened  by  heat,  were  made  by  cutting  the  square  of  the  crank  out  of  the  solid 
metal ;  and  now  it  rarely  happens  that  one  of  these  axles  fails. 

The  adoption  of  smaller  tubes,  and  a  greater  number  of  them,  with  a  Tiew 
more  perfectly  to  extract  the  heat  from  the  air  in  passing  to  the  chimney, 
rendered  a  more  forcible  draught  necessary.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  contracted  blast-pipe  leading  from  the  eduction-pipes  of  the 
cylinders  and  presented  up  the  chimney.  A  representation  of  such  a  blast-pipe, 
with  the  two  tubes  leading  from  the  cylinders  and  uniting  together  near  the 
point,  which  is  presented  up  the  chimney,  is  given  at  p  p  in  fig.  74.  The  en- 
gine thus  improved  is  represented  in  fig.  64. 

A  represents  the  cylindrical  boiler,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  trafersed  by 
tubes.  They  are  usually  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  number,  and  aboot  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  boiler  is  about  seven  feet  in  length ;  the  fire- 
chamber  is  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  at  F,  the  cylinders  are  inserted  in  a 
chamber  at  the  other  end,  immediately  under  the  chimney.  The  piston-rods 
are  supported  in  the  horizontal  position  by  guides ;  and  connecting  rods  extend 
from  them,  under  the  engine,  to  the  two  cranks  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  large 
wheels.  The  efifects  of  an  inequality  in  the  road  are  counteracted  by  springs, 
on  which  the  engine  rests ;  the  springs  being  below  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheels,  and  above  that  of  the  less.  The  steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders,  and 
withdrawn,  by  means  of  the  common  sliding  valves,  which  are  worked  by  ao 
eccentric  wheel  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  large  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The 
motion  is  communicated  from  this  eccentric  wheel  to  the  valve  by  sliSng  rods. 
The  stand  is  placed  for  the  attendant  at  the  end  of  the  engine,  next  the  fir^ 
place  F ;  and  two  levers  L  project  from  the  end  which  communicate  with 
the  valves  by  means  of  rods,  by  which  the  engine  is  governed  so  as  to  reverse 
the  motion. 

The  wheels  of  these  engines  have  been  commonly  constructed  of  wood  with 
strong  iron  ties,  furnished  with  flanges  adapted  to  the  rails.  But  Mr.  Stephea- 
son  afterward  substituted,  in  some  instances,  wheels  of  iron  with  hollow  spokes. 
The  engine  draws  after  it  a  tender  carriage  containing  the  fuel  and  water;  and, 
when  carrying  a  light  load,  is  capable  of  performing  the  whole  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  without  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  When  a  heavy 
load  of  merchandise  is  drawn,  it  is  usual  to  take  in  water  at  the  middle  oif 
the  trip. 

In  reviewing  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  engines  used  on  this  railway  is  mainly  owing  to  three  cir- 
cumstances :  1st,  the  unlimited  power  of  draught  in  the  furnace,  by  projecting 
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the  waste  steam  into  the  chimney  ;  2d,  the  almost  unlimited  abstraction  of  heat 
frum  the  air  passing  from  the  furnace,  by  arrangement  of  tubes  traversing  the 
boiler ;  and,  3d,  keeping  the  cylinders  warm,  by  immersing  them  in  the  cham- 
ber under  the  chimney.  There  are  many  minor  details  which  might  be  noticed 
with  approbation,  but  these  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  improvements. 

The  great  original  cost,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping  the  engines  used 
on  the  railway  in  repair,  have  pressed  severely  on  the  resources  of  the  under- 
taking. One  of  the  best-constructed  of  the  later  engines  costs  originally 
1,500/.,  and  sometimes  more.  The  original  cost,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  principal  source  of  expense :  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  machines,  and 
the  occasional  fracture  of  those  parts  on  which  the  greatest  strain  has  been 
laid,  have  greatly  exceeded  what  the  directors  had  anticipated.  Although 
this  source  of  expense  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  engines  not  having  yet 
attained  that  state  of  perfection,  in  the  proportion  and  adjustment  of  their  parts, 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  to  which  experience  aloiie  can  lead,  yet 
there  are  some  obvious  defects  which  demand  attention. 

The  heads  of  the  boilers  are  flat,  and  formed  of  iron,  similar  to  the  material 
of  the  boilers  themselves.  The  tubes  which  traverse  the  boiler  were,  until 
',  recently,  copper,  and  so  inserted  into  the  flat  head  or  end  as  to  be  water-tight. 
I  When  the  boiler  was  heated,  the  tubes  were  found  to  expand  in  a  greater  de« 
gree  than  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler ;  which  frequently  caused  them  either 
to  be  loosened  at  the  extremities,  so  as  to  cause  leakage,  or  to  bend  from  want 
of  room  for  expansion.  The  necessity  of  removing  and  refastening  the  tubes 
caused,  therefore,  a  constant  expense. 

The  fireplace  being  situated  at  one  end  of  the  boiler,  immediately  below  the 
mouths  of  the  tubes,  a  powerful  draught  of  air,  passing  through  the  fire,  carries 
with  it  ashes  and  cinders,  which  are  driven  violently  through  the  tubes,  and 
especially  the  lower  ones,  situated  near  the  fuel.     These  tubes  are,  by  this 
means,  subject  to  rapid  wear,  the  cinders  continually  acting  upon  their  interior 
surface.     After  a  short  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  single  tubes,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  found  to  be  worn,  by  new  ones  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  when  this  is  neglected,  that  tubes  burst.     After  a  certain  length  of 
time  the  engines  require  new  tubing.     This  wear  of  the  tubes  might  possibly 
be  avoided  by  constructing  the  fireplace  in  a  lower  position,  so  as  to  be  more 
removed  from  their  mouths  ;  or,  still  more  eflectually,  by  interposing  a  casing 
of  metal,  which  might  be  filled  with  water,  between  the  fireplace  and  those 
tubes  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  cinders  and  ashes.     The  unequal 
expansion  of  the  tubes  and  boilers  appears  to  be  an  incurable  defect,  if  the 
present  form  of  the  engine  be  retained.     If  the  fireplace  and  chimney  could 
be  placed  at  the  same  end  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  tubes  might  be  recurved, 
the  unequal  expansion  would  then  produce  no  injurious  eflect;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  clean  the  tubes,  if  they  were  exposed,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  the 
cinders.     The  next  source  of  expense  arises  from  the  wear  of  the  boiler-heads, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 

A  considerable  improvement  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  method 
of  tubing,  by  substituting  brass  for  copper  tubes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
cause  of  this  improvement  has  been  discovered  ;  but  it  is  certain,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  that  brass  tubes  are  subject  to  considerably  slower  wear  than  cop- 
per ones. 

Since  the  date  to  which  the  preceding  obaeryations  refer,  the  locomotive 
engine  has  undergone  several  improvements  in  detail  of  considerable  import- 
ince  ;  among  which,  the  addition  of  a  third  pair  of  wheels  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  An  engine  supported  on  three  pairs  of  wheels  has 
preat  security  in  the  event  of  the  fracture  of  any  one  of  the  axles — the  remain- 
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ing  axles  and  wheels  being  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  machine.  Con- 
nected with  this  change  is  another,  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
by  which  the  flanges  are  removed  from  the  driving  wheels,  those  upon  the 
remaining  pairs  of  wheels  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  engine  in  its  position  upon 
the  rails.  We  shall  now  describe  a  locomotive  engine  similar  in  construction 
to  those  almost  universally  used  at  present  on  railroads,  as  well  in  this  as  in 
other  countries. 

In  fig.  67  is  exhibited  a  vertical  section  of  the  engine  made  by  a  plane  car* 
ried  through  its  length ;  and  in  fig.  68,  is  exhibited  a  corresponding  section  of 
its  tender — the  tender  being  supposed  to  be  joined  on  to  the  engine  at  the  part 
where  the  connecting  points  appear  to  be  broken  in  the  drawing.  In  fig.  69, 
is  exhibited  the  plan  of  the  working  machinery,  including  the  cylinders, 
pisions,  eccentrics,  &c.,  which  are  under  the  boiler,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  engine  is  driven.     Fig.  70,  represents  the  tender,  also  taken  in  plan. 

In  fig.  71,  is  represented  an  elevation  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  engine  next 
the  fire-box  ;  and  in  Gg.  72,  is  represented  a  cross  vertical  section  through  the 
fire-box,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  engine,  showing  the  interior 
of  the  boiler  above  and  beside  the  fire-box,  the  rivets  and  bolts  connecting 
the  internal  and  external  fire-boxes,  the  regulator,  steam  funnel,  and 
dome. 

In  fig.  73,  is  represented  an  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  engine  next  the 
smoke-box,  showing  the  cylinder  covers  W,  buffers  T,  &c. ;  and  in  fig.  74,  is 
represented  a  section  of  the  interior  of  the  smoke-box,  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  engine,  showing  the  tube-plate  forming  the  fcne- 
most  end  of  the  boiler,  the  branches  S  of  the  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  cylin- 
ders, the  blast-pipe  p,  the  cylinders  H,  and  the  chimney  G. 

The  same  letters  of  reference  are  placed  at  corresponding  parts  io  the  dif- 
ferent figures. 

The  boiler,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  enginejB  already  described,  is  a 
cylinder  placed  upon  its  side,  the  section  of  which  is  exhibited  at  A,  fig.  67. 
The  fire-box  consists  of  two  casings  of  metal,  one  within  the  other.  The 
fire-grate  is  represented  at  D.  The  tubes  by  which  the  products  of  combastion 
are  drawn  from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box  F  are  represented  at  £.  Upon 
the  smoke-box  is  erected  the  chimney  6.  In  the  engine  from  which  this 
drawing  has  been  taken,  and  which  was  used  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
railway,  the  boiler  is  a  cylinder,  7}  feet  long,  and  3^  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
formed  of  wrought-irun  plates  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  overlapping  each 
other,  and  bound  together  by  iron  rivets  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1-}  inch 
apart.  One  of  these  rivets,  as  it  joins  two  plates,  is  represented  in  5g,  65. 
The  boiler  is  clothed  with  a  boarding  of  wood  a,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
bound  round  by  iron  hoops  screwed  together  at  the  bottom.  Wood  being  a 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  this  covering  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  boiler  warm, 
and  checking  the  condensation  of  steam  which  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  engine  through  the  cold  air. 

The  external  tire-box,  B  B,  is  a  casing  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  being  four 
feet  Wide  outside,  and  three  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  boiler.  It  is  constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  similar 
to  those  of  the  boiler.  This  box  descends  about  two  feet  below  the  boiler, 
the  top  being  semi-cylindrical,  as  seen  in  dg.  72,  of  a  somewhat  greater  diameter 
than  the  boiler,  and  coiicentrical  witii  it.  The  front  of  the  fire-box  next  the 
end  of  the  boiler  has  a  circular  opening  equal  in  size  to  the  end  of  the  boiler, 
io  ihe  edge  of  this  opening  the  boiler  is  fastened  by  angle  irons,  and  rivets 
ill  the  manner  represented  in  &g.  66.  These  rivets  are  seen  -  in  section  in 
rig.  67. 
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The  internal  fire-bnx  C,  fig.  67,  is  similar  in  sfaapo  to  the  ezternml.  only  ii 
is  flat  at  the  top,  uid  close  ererywbere  except  at  the  bottom.  Between  ii 
and  ihe  exiernul  Sre-box  an  open  space  of  three  inches  and  a  half  is  lefi  alt 
round,  and  on  the  side  next  the  boiler  this  space  is  increased  to  four  inches. 
This  internal  fire-box  is  made  of  copper  plates,  -^^  o(  an  inch  in  thickness, 
everywhere  except  next  the  boiler,  where  the  ihickness  is  \. 

Aa  the  sides  and  Trout  of  the  external  fire-box,  and  all  the  surraces  hoand- 
ng  the  internal  fire-box,  are  flat,  their  form  ia  unfavorable  for  the  resistance 
>r  pressure.     Adequate  means  are,  therefore,  provided  lor  alren^hening  ihem. 
The  platea  forming  the  internal  fire-box  are  beni  outward  near  the  botiom, 
until  ihey  are  bniughi  into  contact  wiih  those  of  the  exienia]  fire-box,  to  which 
they  are  aiuched  by  copper  rivets,  as  represenied  at/,  in  fig.  67.     The  plates 
furraiiig  the  bounding  aurfacea  of  the  two  fire-boxes  are  fasleaed  together  by 
stays  represented  at  k,  in  figa.  67  and  72.     These  atays,  which  are  of  copper,  | 
have  a  screw  cut  upon  them  through  their  whole  length,  and  holes   are  inade  I 
through    the  plates  of  both    fire-boxes  tapped  with   corresponding   ihreadi. 
The  copper  screws  are  then  passed  through  ihem,  and  riveia  farmed  on  their  j 
beada  within  and  without,  as  seen  in  Bg.  72.     These  screw  rivets  connect  all  ) 
parts  of  the  plating  of  the  two  fire-boxea  which  are  opposed  to  each  other:  \ 
ihey  are  placed  at  about  four  inches  apart  over  the  aides  aud  baclc  of  the  in-  [ 
emal  fireplace  and  that  part  of  the  front  which  is  below  the  bailer.  \ 

Aa  the  top  of  the  internal  fire-box  cannot  be  strengthened  by  etaya  of  thia  | 
kind,  ribs  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  aeen  in  their  lengih  at  /,  in  fig.  67.  and 
which  an  end  view  is  aeen  in  fig.  72,  are  attached  by  bolta  to  it.  Then  < 
I  are  hollowed  out,  aa  aeen  in  fig.  67,  between  bolt  and  bolt,  in  order  lo  \ 
break  their  coniact  wiQi  the  roof  of  the  fire-box.  and  allow  a  more  free  passage  j 
to  the  heat  through  it.  If  they  were  in  coniiiiuoua  contact  with  the  fire-biix,  ( 
Lho  metal  compobing.ihem  would  become  more  highly  heated,  aod  would  soon  \ 
wear  out,  beaides  intercepting  heat  from  the  water.  This  part  of  the  fire-box  \ 
is  subject  to  rapid  wear,  unless  care  be  taken  that  the  level  of  the  water  be  \ 
preserved  at  its  proper  height  in  the  boiler.  Even  when  the  boiler  is  properly  \ 
filled,  the  depth  of  water  above  the  roof  of  the  fire-box  ia  not  considerable,  aod  \ 
OD  the  least  neglect  the  roof  may  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  steaia,  in  which  < 
case  it  will  soon  be  destroyed.  / 

"'o  prevent  accidents  arising  from  this  cause,  a  leaden  plug,  represented  at  ( 
igs.  67  and  73,  is  inserted  ia  the  roof  of  the  internal  fire-box.     If  the  | 
water  be  allowed  to  subside,  thia  plug  will  melt  out  before  the  copper  is  very  f 
injuriously  heated,  aod  the  ateam  ruahing  out  at  the  aperture  will  cause  the  j 
I  fire  to  be  extinguished.  | 

I       Copper  fire-boxes  are  almost  nniveraally  naed  \  but  sometitDea,  from  the  | 
I  consideration  of  cheapness,  the  internal  fire-box  is  constructed  of  iron.  t 
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la  the  plating  which  forms  the  back  of  the  external  fire-box,  an  oral  apemrre  ' 

formed,  as  represented  in  the  back  view  of  the  engine,  fig.  71,  foi  the  fin- 
door  g.  The  plating  of  the  internal  fire-box  around  this  aperture  ia  bent  u 
ight  angles  lo  meet  that  of  the  external  fire-box,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  % 
}w  of  copper  rivets.  The  fire-door  ia  formed  of  two  plates  of  wrought  iron, 
riveted  together  with  a  apace  of  nine  inches  and  a  half  between  them.  The 
air  between  theie  plates  being  an  imperfect  condnctor  of  heal,  keeps  the  oun 
plaie  of  the  fire-door  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

In  that  part  of  the  aurface  of  the  internal  fire-box  which  forma  the  end  of  the 
boiler,  holes  are  made  to  receive  the  extremities  of  the  tubea,  by  which  the  air 
proceeding  from  the  fire  is  drawn  to  the  smoke-box  at  the  remote  end  of  ihc 
boiler.  These  tubes  are  represented  in  longitndinal  section  at  E,  fig.  67,  ind 
their  ends  are  seen  in  the  surface  of  the  internal  fire-box  in  fig.  72,  and  in  the 
remote  end  of  the  boiler  where  ihey  terminate  in  the  smoke-box  in  fig.  74. 
These  tubes  are  formed  of  the  best  rolled  brass,  and  their  thickness  in  th« 
engine,  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  -^  of  an  inch.  Al^r  the  brass  platiof!  ia 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  being  overlapped,  is  properly  soldered  together, 
and  the  edges  smoothed  off,  the  tubes  are  made  perfecdy  cylindrical  by  bebg 
drawn  through  a  circular  aleel  die. 

The  tube-plates  (as  those  parts  of  the  boiler  ends  in  which  the  tubes  ire  in- 
serted are  called)  are  bored  with  holes  in  corresponding  positions,  truly  cylin- 
drical, and  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  tubes,  so  that  the  tubes,  when 
passed  into  them,  will  be  just  in  contact  with  them.  The  length  of  the  tnbea 
is  so  regulated,  that  when  extending  from  end  lo  end  of  the  boiler,  and  pissing 
ibiough  the  holes,  they  shall  project  at  each  end  a  little  beyond  the  holes. 
The  manner  of  fastening  them  so  as  lo  be  water-tight  ia  as  follows :  A  ii'fl 
hoop  or  femilo,  made  slightly  conical,  a  section  of  which  is  exhibited  it  C, 
fig.  75,  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  a  little  leas  than  the  internal  diameisror 
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the  tube,  but  which  increases  toward  the  outer  end,  is  driven  in  as  repreaenied 
in  the  figure.  It  acts  aa  a  wedge,  and  forces  the  tube  into  close  contact  «itb 
the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  tube-plate. 

When  particular  tubes  in  a  boiler  are  worn  out,  and  require  to  be  lepltcei 
their  removal  ia  easily  effected.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  steel  ferrule 
on  the  inside,  and  to  bend  it  ofi'  from  contact  with  the  tube,  by  which  means  il 
can  be  loosened  and  withdrawn,  and  the  lube  removed. 

In  the  engine  to  which  this  description  refers  there  were  one  hundred  isd 
twen^-four  tubes,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  1|  inch.     The  distaaee 
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between  tube  and  tube  was  f  of  an  inch.    The  number  of  tubes  vary  in  dif- 
ferent engines,  some  having  so  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifly,  while  the  num- 
ber in  some  is  less  than  ninety.     The  evaporating  power  of  an  engine  greatly 
depends  on  the  proper  number  and  magnitude  of  its  tubes ;  and  the  experience 
which  engineers  have  had  ouyrailways  have  led  them  gradually  to  increase  the 
number  of  tubes,  and  diminish  their  magnitude.     In  the  Rocket,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  gained  the  prize  on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  the  number  of  tubes  was  twenty-four,  and  their  diameter  three 
inches ;  but  in  all  the  engines  subsequently  made  their  number  was  augmented, 
and  their  diameter  diminished.     The  practical  inconvenience  which  limits  the 
size  of  the  tubes  is  their  liability  to  become  choked  by  cinders  and  ashes, 
which  get  wedged  in  them  when  they  are  too  small,  and  mereby  obstruct  the 
draught,  and  diminish  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler.     The  tubes  now  in 
use,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  internal  diameter,  not  only  require  to  be  cleared 
of  ike  ashes  and  cinders,  which  get  fastened  in  them  after  each  journey,  but 
it  is  necessary  throughout  a  journey  of  any  length  that  the  tubes  shoiUd  be 
picked  and  cleaned  by  opening  the  fire-door  at  convenient  intervals. 

When  tubes  fail,  they  are  usually  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
crushing  them  inward :  the  water  enters  through  the  rent  made  in  the  tube, 
and  flowing  upon  the  fire  extinguishes  it.  When  a  single  tube  thus  fails  upon 
a  journey,  the  engine,  notwithstanding  the  accident,  may  generally  be  made  to 
work  to  the  end  of  its  journey  by  plugging  the  ends  of  ue  broken  tube  with 
hard  wood  ;  the  water  in  contact  with  which  will  prevent  the  fire  from  burning 
it  away. 

The  tubes  act  as  stays,  connecting  the  ends  of  the  boiler  to  strengthen 
hem.  Besides  these,  there  are  rods  of  wrought  iron  extended  from  end  to  end 
}f  the  boiler  above  the  roof  of  the  internal  fireplace.  These  rods  are  repre- 
sented at  0  in  their  length  in  fig.  67,  and  an  end  view  of  them  is  seen  in  fig. 
72,  The  smoke-box  F,  figs.  67,  74,  containing  the  cylinders,  steam-pipe,  and 
)last-pipe,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  long.  It  is  formed  of  wrought  iron 
)lates,  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  side  next  the  boiler,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
ilsewhere.  The  plates  are  riveted  in  the  same  manner  as  Aose  of  the  fire-box 
ilready  described.  From  the  top  of  the  smoke-box,  which,  like  the  fire-box, 
8  semi-cylindrical,  as  seen  in  elevation  in  fig.  73,  and  in  section  in  &g.  74, 
ises  the  chimney  G,  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  formed  of  ^  inch  iron  plates, 
iveted  and  bound  round  by  hoops.  It  is  flanged  to  the  top  of  the  smoke-box, 
8  represented  in  fig.  74.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box  the  working 
ylinders  are  placed,  side  by  side,  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  slide  valves 
ipward.  In  the  top  of  ^e  external  Hre-box  a  circular  aperture  is  formed 
ifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  upon  this  aperture  is  placed  the  steam-dome  T 
igs.  67,  71,  72,  two  feet  high,  and  attached  around  the  circular  aperture  by  a 
ange  and  screw  secured  by  nuts.  This  steam  dome  is  made  of  brass  f  inch 
[lick.  In  stationary  boilers,  where  magnitude  is  not  limited,  it  has  been 
Iready  explained^  that  the  space  allowed  for  steam  is  sufficiently  large  to 
ecure  the  complete  separation  of  the  vapor  firom  the  spray  which  is  mixed 
ath  it  when  it  issues  immediately  from  the  water.  In  locomotive  boilers 
ufHcient  space  cannot  be  allowed  for  this,  and  the  separation  of  the  water 
om  the  steam  is  eflfected  by  the  arrangement  here  represented.  A  funnel- 
baped  tube  d\  figs.  67,  72,  with  its  wide  end  upward,  rises  into  the  steam- 
9ine,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  it.  This  funnel  bends  toward  the  back 
r  the  fire-box,  and  is  attached  by  a  flange  and  screws  to  the  great  steam-pipe 
,  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler.  The  steam  rising  from  the 
^iler  fills  the  steam-dome  T,  and  descends  in  the  funnel-shaped  tube  df,. 
'he  space  it  has  thus  to  traverse  enables  the  steam  to  disengage  itself  almost 
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completely  from  the  priming.  The  wider  part  of  the  great  steam-pipe  a  is 
flanged  and  screwed  at  the  hinder  end  to  a  corresponding  aperture  in  the  back 
plate  of  the  fire-box.  This  opening  is  covered  foy  a  circular  plate,  secured  by 
screws,  having  a  stuffing-box  in  its  centre,  of  the  same  kind  as  is  nsed  for  the 
pistoo-rods  of  steam-cylinders.  Through  this  stuffing-box  the  spindle  a"  of 
the  regulator  passes,  and  to  its  end  is  attached  a  winch  A^  by  whicb  the 
spindle  of'  is  capable  of  being  turned.  This  winch  is  limited  in  its  play  to  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  o^^  is  attached  to  a  phte 
e',  seen  edgewise  in  fig.  67,  and  the  face  of  which  is  seen  in  ^g.  72 ;  this  cir- 
cular plate  e^  is  perforated  with  two  apertures  somewhat  less  than  quadrants. 
That  part  of  the  plate,  therefore,  which  remains  not  pierced  forms  two  solid 
pieces  somewhat  greater  than  quadrants.  This  plate  is  ground  so  as  to  more 
in  steam-tight  contact  with  a  fixed  plate  under  it,  which  terminates  at  the  wide 
end  of  the  conical  mouth  of  the  steam-pipe  S.  This  fixed  circular  plate  is 
likewise  pierced  with  two  nearly  quadrantal  apertures,  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  moveable  plate  e'.  When  the  moveable  plate  e'  is  turned  round  b^ 
the  winch  h\  the  apertures  in  it  may  be  made  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
fixed  circular  plate  on  which  it  moves,  in  which  position  the  steam-pipe  S 
communicates  with  the  funnel  d'  by  the  two  quadrantal  apertures  thus  open. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winch  A'  be  moved  from  this  position  throogh  a 
quarter  revolution,  then  the  quadrantal  openings  in  the  moveable  pkte  will  be 
brought  over  the  solid  parts  of  the  fixed  plate  on  which  it  moves,  and  these 
solid  parts  being  a  little  more  than  quadrants,  while  the  openings  are  a  little 
less,  all  communication  between  the  steam-pipe  S  and  the  funnel  (f  will  be 
stopped,  for  in  this  case  the  quadrantal  openings  in  the  fixed  and  moveable 
plates  respectively  will  be  stopped  by  the  solid  parts  of  these  plates.  It  will 
be  evident  that  as  the  winch  h^  of  the  regulator  is  moved  from  the  former  | 
position  to  the  latter,  in  every  intermediate  position  the  aperture  communicatuj  | 
between  the  funnel  d'  and  the  steam-pipe  S  will  be  less  in  magnitude  than 
the  complete  quadrant.  It  will  in  fact  be  composed  of  two  openings  hariof 
the  form  of  sectors  of  a  circle  less  than  a  quadrant,  and  these  sectors  may 
be  made  of  any  magnitude,  however  smaU,  until  the  opening  is  altogether 
closed. 

By  such  means  the  admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  8teani-[Hpe  S 
may  be  regulated  by  the  winch  hf. 

The  steam  being  admitted  to  the  steam-pipe  passes  through  it  to  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  pipe  being  enclosed  within  the  boiler  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  is  maintained.  The  steam-pipe  passing  through  the  tube-plate 
at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  is  carried  to  a  small  distance  from  the  tube-plate 
in  the  same  direction,  where  it  is  flanged  on  to  a  cross  horizontal  pipe  pro- 
ceeding to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  represented  in  fig.  74.  This  cross  pipe 
is  itself  flanged  to  two  curved  steam-pipes,  S,  fig.  74,  by  which  the  steam  is 
conducted  to  the  valve-boxes  Y  V.  The  lower  ends  of  these  corved  arms  are 
flanged  on  to  the  valve-boxes  of  the  two  cylinders  at  the  ends  nearest  to  the 
boiler.  The  opening  of  one  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  right-hand  cylinder 
in  fig.  69.  By  these  pipes  the  steam  is  conducted  into  the  valve-boxes  or 
steam-chests,  from  which  it  is  admitted  by  slide-valves  to  the  cylinden  to 
work  the  pistons  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  described  in  the 
large  stationary  engines. 

On  the  upper  sides  of  the  cylmders  are  formed  the  steam-chests  or  va]r^ 
boxes,  which  are  exhibited  at  U,  figs.  67,  69,  74.  These  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  half  an  inch  thick,  and  axe  bolted  to  the  upper  side  of  each  cylinder.  At 
the  front  end  they  are  also  secured  by  bolts  to  the  smoke-box,  and  at  the 
hinder  end  are  attached  to  the  tube-plate.    These  valve-boxes  conunooicate 
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with  the  passages  m  and  n,  fig.  69,  leading  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der: these  are  caUed  the  steam-ports.  They  also  conmianicate  with  a  passage 
0  leading  to  the  mouth  of  a  curved  horizontal  pipe  //  connecting  the  front  ends 
of  the  two  cylinders,  as  seen  in  figs.  69,  74.  These  curved  pipes  unite  in  a 
single  vertical  pipe  p,  called  the  blast-pipey  seen  in  figs.  67,  74,  this  vertical 
pipe  becomes  gradually  small  toward  the  top,  and  terminates  a  little  above  the 
base  of  the  funnel  or  chimney  G.  In  the  valve-box  is  placed  the  slide-valve 
V  to  which  is  attached  the  spindle  V.  This  spindle  moves  through  a  stuffing- 
box  iff  and  is  worked  by  gearing,  which  will  be  described  hereailer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  position  given  to  the  slide,  a  communication  may  be  opened  between 
the  steam-chest,  or  the  waste-port,  and  either  end  of  the  cylinders.  Thos 
when  the  slide  is  in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  67,  the  steam-chest  coni- 
municates  with  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  waste-port  communi- 
cates with  the  hinder  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spindle  V  being  pressed 
forward,  move  the  slide  to  its  extreme  opposite  position,  the  steam-port  n  would 
communicate  with  the  waste-port  o,  while  the  steam-chest  would  commmiicate 
with  the  steam-port  m,  steam  would,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  cylinder,  while  the  foremost  end  would  communicate  with  the  waste- 
port.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  slide-valves  already  described.  The  slide-valve  is  represented  on  a 
larger  scale  in  &g.  76,  where  A  is  the  hinder  steam-port,  B  the  foremost  steam- 
Fig.  76. 


port,  and  C  the  waste-port.  The  surfaces  D,  separating  the  steam-ports  from 
the  waste-iy)rts,  are  called  the  bars  :  they  are  planed  perfectly  smooth,  so  that 
the  surfaces  F'  and  6  of  the  slide-valve,  also  planed  perfectly  smooth,  may 
move  in  steam-tight  contact  with  them.  These  surfaces  are  xepc  in  contact 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  steam-chest,  by  which  the  slide-valve  is 
always  pressed  down.  In  its  middle  position,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure,  both  the  steam-ports  are  stopped  by  the  slide-valve,  so  that 
at  that  moment  no  steam  is  admitted  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  On  either 
side  of  this  intermediate  position  the  slide  has  an  inch  and  a  half  play,  which 
is  sufiicient  to  open  successively  the  two  steam-ports. 

The  cylinders  are  inserted  at  one  end  in  the  plate  of  the  smoke-box,  and  at 
the  other  in  the  tube-plate  of  the  boiler.  They  are  closed  at  either  end  bj 
cast-iron  covers,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  flanged  on  by  bolts  and  screws.  In  the 
cover  of  the  cylinder  attached  to  the  tube-plate  is  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  the 
piston-rod  plays.  The  metallic  pistons  used  in  locomotive  engines  do  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  those  already  described,  and  therefore  need  not  be  faexe 
particularly  noticed.  From  their  horizontal  position  they  have  a  tendency  to 
wear  unequally  in  the  cylinders,  their  weight  pressing  them  on  one  side  only ; 
but  from  their  small  magnitude  this  effect  is  found  to  be  imperceptible  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  engine  here  described  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  eighteen  inches, 
and  this  is  the  most  usual  length  of  stroke  in  locomotive  engines.  The  piston, 
in  its  play,  comes  at  either  end  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  covers  of  the  cylinders,  this  space  being  allowed  to  prevent  ooUisioa. 
In  the  foremost  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  inserted  a  cock  jf ,  figs.  67,  69,  bjr 
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which  anjr  water  which  m&y  colloct  in  the  cylinder  by  coodenutioD  or  primkg 
may  be  diichtrged.  A  cock  K,  fig.  67,  commtinic&ting  with  a  small  tobe  proceed- 
ing fiom  the  branches  trf  the  waste  pips  j/,  fig.  74,  is  likewisa  [KOTided  to 
discharge  from  that  pipe  any  water  which  may  be  collected  in  it.  After  tba 
stoam  has  been  admitted  to  work  the  piston  through  the  shde-valre,  and  hu 
been  discharged  through  the  waste-port  by  shiAing  that  ralve,  it  passes  ihnmgh 
the  pipe  ^  into  the  blaat-pipe  p,  from  the  mouth  of  which  it  isanea,  with  gral 
force,  up  the  funnel  G.  When  the  motion  of  the  engine  ia  r^id,  the  suui 
from  the  two  cylinders  proceeds  in  aa  almost  nnintermpted  current  from  ibe 
blast-pipe,  and  causes  a  strong  draught  up  the  chimney.  The  heated  air 
which  paaaea  from  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  into  the  smoke-box  is  drawn  op  bj 
this  current,  and  a  correspondiog  draught  is  produced  in  the  fire-box. 

The  piston-rods  Y  terminate  in  a  fork,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  ctdm 

heads  Z,  the  ends  oi"  which  are  confined  by  guide-bars  A',  in  which  they  are 

allowed  to  play  backward  and  forward  through  a  space  equal  to  the  stroke  of 

the  piston.    To  these  cross  heads  Z,  between  the  prongs  of  the  fork  in  which 

the  piston  termioatea,  are  attached  the  foremeat  ends  of  the  ccmnecting  rodt 

B'.     These  rods  are,  therefore,  driven  backward  and  forward  by  the  mMim 

imparted  to  the  cross  head  Z  by  the  piaton-rods  Y.     The  connecting  rodi  fi' 

are  attached  at  the  hinder  ends  to  two  cranks  formed  upon  the  axles  C  of  the 

diiring  wheels  ly.     These  two  cranks  are  formed  upon  Uie  axles  precisely  U 

right  angles  to  each  other.    The  lefV-haad  crank  is  represented  in  its  hoti- 

zoQtal  position,  in  fig.  69,  and  the  right-hand  erank  ia 

^'  seen  in  its  rertical  poaiiion.     A  cranked  axle  is  repn- 

sented  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  77,  and  the  two  eranki 

are  seen  in  a  position  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  fignn. 

As  this  axle  ia  the  instrument  by  which  the  impdliiif 

force  is  conrsyed  to  the  load,  and  as  it  has  to  submit  a 

great  portion  of  Ae  weight  of  the  engine,  it  is  constncted 

with  great  strength  and  precision.     It  is  made  all  in  cm 

piece,  and  of  the  best  wrought  iron  called  back  bainw, 


or  scrap  iron.  In  the  engine  here  described  its  eztiemt 
length  IB  six  feet  aitd  a  half,  and  its  diameter  is  fi 
inches.  At  the  centre  part  A  it  is  cylindrical,  and 
increased  to  fire  inches  and  a  quarter  at  C,  where  the 
cranks  are  formed.  The  aides  D  of  the  cnmks  are  Ibat 
inchsB  thick,  and  the  crank  pins'  B,  which  are  tmly  v^ 
indrical,  are  five  inches  diameter,  and  three  inches  in 
length,  the  brasBea  at  the  extremities  of  the  connscliog 
rods  which  play  upon  them  having  a  corraspcadiiig 
magnitude.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  crank- 
pins  B  to  the  centre  of  the  axle  A  must  be  exactly  eqinl 
to  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this 
case  precisely  nine  inches.  Upon  the  parts  F,  which 
are  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  great  drinsg 
wheels  are  firmly  fastened,  so  as  to  be  prevented  fitu 
turning  or  shaking  upon  the  axlo.  The  axle  project) 
beyond  the  wheels  at  G,  where  it  is  reduced  to  tbn* 
inches  and  an  eighth  diameter.  These  prelecting  pait> 
G  are  fire  inches  long,  having  collsra  at  the  outer  eiidi. 
Brasses  are  fixed  st  the  outside  frame  of  the  eogtoe 
which  rest  upcm  these  projections  Q  of  the  axle,  ud 
npon  Uiese  brasses  the  weight  of  the  engine  is  supported. 
The  entire  axle  is  accurately  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  each 
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of  the  crank-pios  B  is  likewise  turned  by  suspending  the  axle  on  centres  cor- 
responding with  the  centres  of  the  crank-pins,  and  made  on  strong  cast  iron 
arms,  which  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  axle,  and  project  beyond  the 
cranks  so  as  to  balance  the  axle,  and  enable  it  to  turn  round  on  the  centre  of 
the  crank-pin.  The  axle  is  by  such  means  made  perfectly  true,  and  the  cranks 
are  made  of  exactly  the  proper  length,  and  precisely  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  comers  of  the  cranks  are  champered  ofif,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  parts  well  rounded  out. 

The  strength  and  accuracy  of  construction  indispensable  in  these  cranked 
axles,  in  order  to  make  them  execute  their  work,  render  them  very  expensive. 
When  properly  constructed,  however,  they  are  seldom  broken,  but  are  some- 
times bent  when  the  engine  escapes  from  the  rails. 

The  proper  motion  to  admit  and  withdraw  the  steam  from  either  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  imparted  to  the  slide-valves  by  eccentrics,  in  a  manner  and  on  a 
principle  so  similar  to  that  already  described  in  large  stationezy  engines,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  communicating  this  motion,  which  is  exhibited  in  plan  and  section 
in  figs.  67,  69.  The  eccentrics  are  attached  to  the  cranked  axles  at  £^  E", 
The  eccentric  E'  imparts  motion  by  a  rod  6^'  to  a  lever  hf^,  formed  on  an  axle 
extending  across  the  frame  of  the  engine.  This  conveys  motion  to  another 
lever  ^^  projecting  from  the  same  axle.  This  lever  If'  is  jointed  to  hoiizonial 
links  m",  which  at  the  fwemost  ends  are  attached  to  the  spindle  f ,  by 
which  the  slide  is  driven.  By  these  means  the  motion  received  by  the 
eccentric  from  the  great  working  axle  conveys  to  the  spindle  If  an  alternate 
movement  backward  and  forward,  and  the  points  at  which  it  is  reversed  will 
be  regulated  by  the  position  given  to  the  eccentric  upon  the  great  axle.  The 
eccentric  is  formed  in  two  separate  semicircles,  and  is  keyed  on  to  the  great 
axle,  and  consequently  any  position  may  be  given  to  it  which  may  be  required. 
The  position  to  be  given  to  the  eccentrics  should  be  such  that  they  shall  be  at 
right  angles  to  their  respective  cranks,  and  they  should  be  fixed  a  quarter  of 
a  revolution  behind  the  cranks  so  as  to  move  the  slides  to"  that  extent  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston,  since  by  the  position  of  the  levers  hf'  and  V,  the  moiioii 
of  the  eccentric  becomes  reversed  before  it  reaches  the  valve  spindle. 

The  performance  of  the  engine  is  materially  afiected  by  the  position  of  the 
eccentrics  on  the  working  axle.  The  slide  should  begin  to  uncover  the  steam- 
port  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order  that 
the  steam  impelling  the  piston  should  be  shut  off,  and  the  steam  about  to  impel 
it  in  the  contraiy  direction  admitted  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke. 
Through  this  small  space  the  steam,  therefore,  must  act  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  piston.  This  is  called  the  lead-  of  the  slide,  and  the  extent 
generally  given  to  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  accomplished  by 
fixing  the  eccentrics  not  precisely  at  right  angles  to  the  respective  cranks,  bat 
a  little  in  advance  of  that  position.  The  introduction  of  the  steam  to  the 
piston  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke  has  the  efifect  of  bringing  it  gradual- 
ly to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  jerk  or  shock 
produced  by  the  rapid  change  of  motion.  In  stationury  engines,  where  the 
reciprocations  of  the  engine  are  slow,  the  necessity  for  tlus  provision  does  not 
arise  ;  but  in  locomotive  engines  in  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  changed 
from  four  to  six  times  in  a  second,  it  becomes  necessary.  The  steam. admitted 
to  the  piston  before  the  terminat\pn  of  the  stroke  acts  as  a  spring-cushion  to 
assist  in  changing  its  motion,  and  if  it  were  not  applied,  the  piston  could  not 
be  kept  tight  upon  the  piston-rod.  Another  advantage  which  is  produced  by 
allowing  some  lead  to  the  slide  is  that  the  waste  steam  which  has  just  impeUed 
the  piston  begins  to  make  its  escape  through  the  waste-port  before  the  com- 
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meDcement  of  the  next  stroke,  so  that  when  the  impelling  steam  begins  to  pro- 
duce the  returning  stroke,  there  is  less  waste  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the  pis- 
ton to  resist  it. 

When  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  very  rapid,  the  resistance  of  the  waste 
steam,  as  it  escapes  from  the  blast-pipe  to  the  piston,  has  been  generaUj  sup- 
posed to  be  very  considerable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  direct  experi- 
ments by  which  its  amount  has  been  ascertained.  In  the  account  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  which  has  been  here  described,  supplied  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
for  the  last  edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  steam-engine,  he  states,  that  the  average 
resisting  pressure  of  the  waste  steam  throughout  the  stroke  is  6  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  when  rimning  at  the  usual  rate  of  from  25  to  28  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
at  greater  velocities  this  negative  pressure  has  been  found  to  increase  to  more 
than  double  that  amount.  No  experiments  are,  however,  dted  from  which  this 
inference  has  been  drawn. 

It  has  been  also  thought  that  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  at  high  velocities,  is  considerably  below  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler ;  but  this  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  ascertained  by  any 
satisfactory  experimental  test.  Mr.  Stephenson  likewise  states,  that  this  loss 
of  pressure,  causes  the  negative  pressure  or  resistance  of  the  waste  steam  to 
amount  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  positive  pressure  upon  the  piston  whea 
the  engine  is  running  very  fast,  and  that  therefore  the  power  of  the  engine  is 
diminished  nearly  one  half. 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that  besides  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
'  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  pressure  on  the  piston  compared  with  the 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  the  inference  here  dirawn  does  not  appear  to  be 
compatible  with  what  has  been  already  proved  respecting  the  mechanical  effect 
of  steam.  No  change  of  pressure  which  may  take  place  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder  can  affect  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  steam.  As  the  steam 
passes  through  the  engine,  whatever  change  of  pressure  it  may  be  subject  to, 
it  still  remains  conunon  steam  :  and  though  its  pressure  may  be  diminished, 
its  volume  being  increased  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion,  its  mechanical  effect 
will  remain  the  same.  The  power  of  Uie  engine,  therefore,  estimated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  whole  mechanical  effect  produced,  will  not  be  altered 
otherwise  than  by  the  effect  of  the  increased  resistance  produced  by  the  blast- 
pipe.  What  that  resistance  is,  we  repeat,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  and  there  are  circumstances  attending  ii 
which  render  it  probable  that,  even  at  high  velocities,  it  b  less  in  amount  thsn 
Mr.  Stephenson's  estimate. 

The  position  of  the  eccentrics  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  pistons  diire 
the  engine  forward  must  be  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  would  cause 
them  to  drive  the  engine  backward.  To  be  able,  therefore,  to  reverse  the 
motion  of  the  engine,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  eccentrics,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  either  of  two 
expedients.  * 

First,  The  eccentrics  may  be  capable  of  revolving  on  the  great  working 
axle,  and  also  of  sliding  upon  it  through  a  small  space.  Their  revolution  on 
the  axle  may  be  checked  by  letting  a  pin  attached  to  a  collar  fastened  on  the 
axle  fall  into  a  hole  on  the  side  of  the  eccentric.  Such  a  pin  will  drive  the 
eccentric  round  with  the  axle,  and  the  position  of  this  pin  and  the  hole  will 
determine  the  position  of  the  eccentric  with  reference  to  the  crank.  At  a  short 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  eccentric  may  be  a  corresponding  collar  with 
a  pin  in  the  opposite  position.  By  moving  the  eccentric  longituduially  on  the 
axle,  the  former  pin  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  hole,  and  the  latter  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hole  on  the  other  side.    Proper  mechanism  may  be  prorided 
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by  which  the  position  of  the  eccentric  may  thus  be  reversed  in  reference  to 
the  crank,  and  by  such  means  the  motion  of  the  eng^ine  may  be  reversed. 

Secondly,  Supposing  the  eccentrics  which  drive  the  engine  forward  to  be 
immoveabiy  fixed  upon  the  axle,  two  other  eccentrics  may  be  provided  attach- 
ed to  other  parts  of  the  same  axle,  and  having  a  position  exactly  the  reverse 
with  reference  to  the  cranks.  Proper  mechanism  may  be  provided,  by  which 
either  or  both  pairs  of  eccentrics  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  Such  are 
the  means  adopted  in  tbe  engine  which  has  been  already  described.  The 
eccentrics  for  driving  the  engine  backward  are  placed  outside  the  cranks  at 
F'  F".  A  hand  lever  «/',  fig.  71,  is  provided,  by  which  the  engine-man  may 
throw  either  pair  of  eccentrics  into  or  out  of  gear,  so  as  to  make  the  engine 
work  either  backward  or  forward. 

As  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  require  to  be  constantly  lubricated  with 
oil  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  keep  them  cool,  oil-cups  for  this  purpose  are 
fixed  upon  them.  In  some  engines  these  oil-cups  are  attached  separately  to 
all  the  moving  parts  :  in  others  they  are  placed  near  each  other  in  a  row  on 
the  boiler,  and  communicate  by  small  tubes  with  the  several  parts  required  to 
be  lubricated.  One  of  these  is  requisite  for  each  end  of  the  connecting  rods, 
for  each  of  the  guides  of  the  piston-rods,  for  the  piston-rod  itself,  the  spindle 
of  the  slide-valve,  and  other  parts.  An  elevation  of  one  of  these  oil-cups  is 
shown  in  fig.  78,  a  vertical  section  in  fig.  79,  and  horizontal  plan  in  fig.  80. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 

The  cup  A  is  made  of  brass  with  a  cover  B .  This  cover  has  a  piece  ]»ojecting 
from  it  turning  upon  a  pin  in  a  socket  C  at  the  side  of  the  cup  A,  and  square 
at  the  end,  resting  upon  a  small  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket  to  hold  it 
either  open  or  shut.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  inserted  an  iron  tube  D  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  top.  This  tube  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
where  it  is  tapped  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  cup  on  the  part  of  the  engine 
which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate.  The  hole  into  which  the  cup  is  screwed 
communicates  with  the  rubbing  surface,  and  some  cotton  thread  is  passed 
through  the  tube  dipping  into  the  oil  in  the  cup  at  the  one  end  and  touching 
the  moving  part  at  the  other.  This  thread  acts  as  a  siphon,  and  constantly 
drops  oil  on  we  rubbing  surface. 

The  tender  is  a  carriage  attached  behind  the  engine  and  close  to  it,  cairying 
coke  for  the  supply  of  the  furnace,  and  water  for  the  boiler.  The  coke  is  con- 
tained in  the  space  R'^,  figs.  68,  70,  surrounded  by  a  tank  F^  containing  water 
to  feed  the  boiler.  The  feed  for  the  boiler  is  conducted  from  the  tank  throagh 
a  pipe  descending  downward  and  in  a  curved  direction,  P''  Q'',  fig.  68,  and 
connected  with  a  horizontal  pipe  K,  fig.  67.  A  cock  is  provided  at  P",  by 
which  the  supply  of  water  to  this  pipe  may  be  cut  ofi"  at  pleasure.  Anodier 
cock  is  provided  at  t^,  ^g,  67,  where  the  curved  pipe  joins  the  horizontal  pipe 
by  whicn  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  K  may  be  regulated  by  opening 
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■he  cock  more  or  lew  fbUy.  The  handle  of  this  cock  rises  throagh  ihe  floor 
of  the  engine,  so  that  the  engineer  m&y  regulate  it  at  discretion.  The  pipe  K 
being  conductod  under  the  engine,  as  represented  in  fig,  67,  torminBles 
in  a  TOTtical  pipe,  of  gre&t«i  diameter,  containing  tvo  valves,  both  of  which 
opflQ  upward,  and  between  these  valves  to  this  vertical  pipe  ia  attached  a 
forcfl-pump,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  horizontal  pipe  K  into  the 
vertical  pipe  K',  and  from  the  latter  is  driven  into  a  delivery-pipe  by  which  il 
ia  forced  into  the  boiler.  The  details  of  the  interior  of  this  feed-pump  are 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  81 .    The  extremity  of  the  horizontal  pipe 

Fig.  91, 


K'  is  repreaented  in  aection  at  H,  where  it  is  joined  on  by  a  screw  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  pipe  which  is  represented  in  fig.  67,  at  K,  and  which  ia 
here  represented  in  section.  The  vertical  pipe,  represented  in  fig.  67,  con- 
sists of  several  parts  screwed  together  by  nuts  and  bolts  passing  through 
flanges.  The  lowest  piece  I  is  attached  by  a  flange  to  the  piece  L  :  willuo 
these  is  contained  the  valve  Q  resting  in  a  seat  made  conical,  so  that  the  ball 
which  forms  the  valve  shall  rest  in  water-tight  contact  with  it.  The  ball  ie 
turned  and  ground  to  an  accurate  sphere,  and  whatever  position  it  assumes 
on  its  seat  its  contact  will  be  perfect.  It  is  guided  in  its  upward  and  down- 
ward nxition  by  several  vertical  bars  which  confine  it,  and  which  are  united  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  limit  the  apward  motion  of  the  ball.  A  screw  V  is  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  the  piece  I,  by  removing  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  the 
valT«.  The  piece  L  is  secured  to  the  short  pipe  G  by  nuts  and  bolla  passed 
through  a  flange.  The  pipe  G  is  cast  upon  the  end  (^  the  feed-pump  A.  On 
the  foremost  end  of  this  feed-pump  ie  constrncted  a  stuffing-box  C  of  the  usnal 
form,  having  a  gland  D  forced  against  packing  by  nuts  and  screws  E.  The 
plunger  B  is  tnmed  so  as  to  be  truly  cylindncd,  and  moves  in  water-tight 
contact  through  the  gland  D.  The  plunger  not  being  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  tilt  pump-barrel  A,  the  latter  need  not  be  ground.  The  horizontal 
rod  by  which  the  plunger  B  is  driven  is  attached  at  its  foremost  extremity  to 
an  arm  which  projects  from  the  rod  of  the  steam-piston,  and  consequently  this 
plunger  i»  moved  through  a  space  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  steam-piaton.     In 
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this  case  that  space  is  eighteen  inches.  The  upper  end  of  the  veitieal  tabe 
6  is  attached  by  screws  and  a  flange  to  a  piece  P  containing  a  ralve  R 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  lower  valve  Q,  and  like  it  opening  upwmid.  A 
screw  V  is  introduced  at  the  top  by  which  access  may  be  obtained  to  this 
valve.  This  screw  also  presses  on  the  crown  of  the  guides  of  the  valve,  so 
as  to  hold  it  down  by  regulated  pressuie.  At  the  side  of  this  upper  piece  P 
is  inserted  a  horizontal  tube  M  connected  with  the  end  of  the  deliveiy-pipe  N. 
This  latter  is  continued  to  the  boiler  with  which  it  communicates  at  the  fire- 
box. When  the  plunger  B  is  drawn  out  of  the  pump-barrel  A,  the  spherical 
valve  Q  being  relieved  from  its  downward  pressure  is  raised,  and  water  passes 
from  the  pipe  H  through  the  valve  Q  into  the  vertical  pipe  G;  the  lower  valve 
Q  then  closes  and  stops  the  return  of  the  water.  The  plunger  B  returning 
into  the  pump-barrel  A  then  forces  the  water  against  the  upper  valve  R  and 
'drives  it  through  the  delivery-tube  N,  from  which  its  return  is  prevented  by 
the  valve  R.  When  the  delivery-tube  N  is  filled  with  water  throughout  its 
whole  length,  every  stroke  of  the  plunger  will  evidently  drive  into  the  boiler  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  a  part  of  the  plunger  eighteen  inches 
in  length. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  locomotive  engines  were  supported  on  only 
four  wheels ;  they  are,  however,  now  almost  universally  supported  on  six,  the 
driving  wheels  being  in  the  middle.  To  give  greater  security  to  the  position 
of  the  engine  between  the  rails  it  is  usual  to  construct  flanges  on  the  tires  of  all 
the  six  wheels.  Mr.  Stephenson,  however,  has  been  in  the  practice  of  con- 
structing the  driving  wheels  without  flanges,  and  with  tires  truly  cylindrical, 
depending  on  the  flanges  of  the  two  pairs  of  smaller  wheels  to  maintain  the 
engine  between  the  rails.  The  wheels  of  the  engrine  here  described  are  con- 
structed in  this  manner.  The  driving  wheeb  D^  are  fixed  on  the  cranked 
axle  C^,  and  are  &7e  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  wheels  U  M^  the  one  being 
placed  immediately  behind  the  smoke-box,  and  the  other  immediately  behind 
the  fire-box,  are  each  three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  flange  upon 
their  tires,  which  running  on  the  inside  of  each  rail  keeps  the  engine  between 
the  rails.  Each  pair  of  these  small  wheels,  like  the  driving-wheels,  is  fixed 
upon  their  axle.  The  axles  are  3f  inches  diameter,  and  project  beyond  the 
wheels,  the  projecting  part  supporting  die  frame  of  the  engine  and  taming  in 
brasses.  Upon  these  brasses  rest  springs,  which  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
the  engine.  These  springs  having  nothing  between  them  and  the  road  but  the 
wheels  and  axles  intercut  and  equalize  the  sudden  shocks  prodaced  by  the 
rapid  motion  upon  the  road. 

When  an  engine  is  required  for  the  transport  of  very  heavy  loads,  suck  as 
those  of  merchandise,  the  adhesion  of  one  pair  of  working  wheeb  b  found  to 
be  insuflicient,  and,  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  wheeb  U  Mf  is 
made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wheeb  which  are  placed  upon  the  woricing 
axle,  and  a  bar  is  attached  to  points  on  the  outside  of  the  wheeb  at  equal  dis-> 
tances  from  their  centre,  connecting  th^m  in  such  a  manner  that  any  force  a^ 
plied  to  make  one  pair  of  wheeb  revolve  must  necessarily  impart  the  same 
motion  to  the  other  pair.  By  such  means  the  force  of  the  steam  b  mads  to 
drive  both  pairs  of  wheels  and  consequently  a  proportionally-increased  adhssion 
is  obtained. 

The  velocity  which  an  engine  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  load  whidi  it 
draws  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  pistons  are  capable  of  being  moved 
in  the  cylinders.  By  every  motion  of  each  pbton  backward  and  forward  nose 
revoludcm  of  the  driving  wheeb  is  produced,  and  by  each  revolutioQ  of  the 
driving  wheeb,  supposing  them  not  to  slip  upon  the  rails,  the  load  is  diivsa 
through  a  distance  upon  the  road  equal  to  theur  circumference.    As  the  two 
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cylinders  work  together,  it  follows,  that  a  quantity  of  steam  sufficient  to  fill 
four  cylinders  supplied  b^  the  boiler  to  the  engine  will  move  the  train  through 
a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  driving  wheels ;  and  in  accom- 
plishing this,  each  piston  must  move  twice  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder ; 
each  cylinder  must  be  twice  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler ;  and  that 
steam  must  be  twice  discharged  from  the  cylinder  through  the  blast-pipe  into 
die  chimney. 

If  the  driving-wheels  be  five  feet  in  diameter,  their  circumference  will  be 
fifteen  feet  seven  inches.  To  drive  a  train  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  engine  should  be  propelled  through  a  space 
of  forty-five  feet  per  second.  To  accomplish  this  with  five-feet  wheels,  they 
must  be  therefore  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  three  revolutions 
per  second  ;  and  aa  each  revolution  requires  two  motions  of  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  it  follows  that  each  piston  must  move  three  times  forward  and  three 
times  backward  in  the  cylinder  in  a  second  ;  that  steam  must  be  admitted  six 
times  per  second  from  the  steam-chest  to  each  cylinder,  and  discharged  six 
times  per  second  from  each  cylinder  into  the  blast-pipe.  The  motion,  there- 
fore, of  each  piston,  supposing  it  to  be  uniform,  must  divide  a  second  into  six 
equal  parts,  and  the  puffs  of  the  blast-pipe  in  the  chimney  must  divide  a  sec- 
ond into  twelve  equal  parts.  The  motion  of  the  slides  and  other  reciprocating 
parts  of  the  machinery  must  consequently  correspond. 

This  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  machinery  being  found  to  be 
injurious  to  it,  and  to  produce  very  rapid  wear,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  defect,  and  to  obtain  greater  speed  with  an  equal  or  diminished 
rate  of  motion  of  the  piston,  by  the  adoption  of  driving-wheels  of  greater  di- 
ameter, and  on  several  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  the  magnitude  of  the  wheels 
for  the  passenger-engines  have  been  increased  to  five  feet  and  a  half  and  six 
feet  in  diameter ;  but  such  engines  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  use  to 
afiTord  grounds  for  forming  a  practical  estimate  of  their  efifects.     Experiments 
of  a  much  bolder  description  have,  however,  been  tried  on  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  railway  by  the  adoption  of  driving-wheels  of  much  greater  diameter. 
In  some  cases  their  magnitude  has  been  increased  even  to  ten  feet ;  but  from 
various  experiments  to  which  these  engines  have  been  submitted  by  myself 
and  others,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  which  appears  to  be  obtained  from 
the  results  of  their  ordinary  work,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantages  have 
attended  them,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  for  the  most  part  abandoned. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  limited  by  two  safety-valves,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  67,  at  N  and  O.  The  valve  at  N  is  under  the  contrd  of  the  en- 
gineer, but  the  valve  at  O  is  inaccessible  to  him.  The  structure  of  the  safety- 
valve  represented  at  N  is  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  82,  which  repre- 
sents  its  section,  and  fig.  83,  which  shows  a  plan  of  the  valve-seat  with  the 
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valve  removed.  The  valve  A,  which  is  made  of  brass,  is  mitred  round  the 
edge  at  an  angle  of  for^-five  degrees,  and  has  a  spindle,  or  stalk  B,  cast  upon 
it,  projecting  downward  from  the  middle  of  it.    The  valve-seat  C  is  also  made 
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of  brass,  and  cast  with  a  flange  at  the  bottom  to  attach  it  to  the  boiler.  The 
mitred  surface  of  the  valve  is  ground  into  the  valve-seat,  so  as  to  rest  in  steam- 
tight  contact  with  it.  Across  the  valve-seat,  which  is  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  is  cast  a  thin  piece  D,  seen  in  plan  in  fig.  83,  and  in  section  in 
Ag.  82,  which  extends  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  has  a  longitudinal  hole 
through  it,  in  which  the  spindle  B  of  the  valve  works :  by  this  hole  it  is  guided 
when  it  rises  from  its  seat.  A  projection  E  is  cast  upon  the  seat  of  the  Talre, 
in  which  a  standard  F  is  inserted.  This  standard  is  forked  at  the  top,  and  re- 
ceives the  end  of  a  lever  G,  which  turns  in  it  upon  a  centre.  A  rod  H  is 
jointed  to  this  lever  by  another  pin  at  three  inches  from  the  former,  and  the 
lower  end  of  this  rod,  ground  to  a  point,  presses  upon  the  centre  of  the  raWe 
A.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  which  is  broken  off  in  &g,^  82,  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  from^the  centre  pin,  inserted  in  the  fork  of  the  pillar  F,  the  rod  of 
a  common  spring-balance  to,  fig.  71,  is  attached  by  a  finger-nut  n.  The  bouom 
of  this  spring-balance  is  secured  on  to  the  fire-box.  This  balance  is  screwed 
up  by  the  finger-nut  on  the  valve-lever  until  the  required  pressure  on  the  lerer 
is  produced  trough  the  medium  of  the  rod  H,  this  pressure  being  generally 
fifty  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  When  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  bailer  exceeds  this,  the  valve  A  is  raised  from  its  seat,  and  the 
steam  escapes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sliding-weight  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  safety- 
valve  is  sometimes  regulated  in  stationary  engines  would  not  be  admissible  in 
a  locomotive-engine,  since  the  motion  of  the  engine  would  constantly  joh  it  up 
and  down,  and  cause  the  steam  to  escape.  One  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  use  of  the  spring- valve  is,  that  it  can  not  be  opened  to  let  the  steam  escape 
without  increasing  its  force,  so  that  the  steam,  when  escaping,  must  reaOy 
have  a  greater  pressure  than  that  to  which  the  valve  has  been  previously  ad- 
justed. The  longer  the  lever  is,  the  greater  will  be  this  difiference  of  pres- 
sure, inasmuch  as  a  given  elevation  of  the  pin  governing  the  rod  H  would 
cause  a  proportionally  greater  motion  in  that  end  of  the  lever  attached  to  the 
spring. 

The  second  safety-valve  O  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  so  that  it  is  inaccessible, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  limit  the  power  of  the  engineer  to  increase  the  pressure 
of  steam  in  the  boiler.  This  valve  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  former,  hot 
instead  of  being  held  down  by  a  lever,  is  pressed  upon  by  several  small  ellip- 
tical springs  placed  one  above  another  over  the  valve,  and  held  down  by  a 
screw  which  tump  in  a  frame  Y,  fixed  into  the  valve-seat.  By  this  screw  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  can  be  adjusted  to  any  required  degree  ;  and  if  the  open 
safety-valve  be  screwed  down  to  a  greater  pressure,  the  steam  will  begin  to 
escape  firom  this  second  valve. 

Also  in  the  case  where  the  boiler  produces  surplus  steam  faster  than  its  es- 
cape can  be  effected  at  the  valve  N,  the  pressure  will  sometimes  be  increased 
until  the  valve  O  is  opened,  and  its  escape  will  take  place  from  both  valres. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  engine  bears  upon  those  parts  of  the  six  axles  R^ 
fig.  69,  which  project  beyond  the  wheels.  Boxes  are  formed  in  which  these 
parts  of  the  axles  turn,  and  through  the  medium  of  which  the  weight  of  the  engine 
rests  upon  them.  Over  these  boxes  are  constructed  oil  or  grease  cups,  by  means 
of  which  the  axles  are  constantly  lubricated.  It  is  usual  to  lubricate  the  axles  of 
the  engine  itself  with  oil :  the  axles  of  the  tender,  and  other  coaches  and  wag- 
ons, are  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow.  In  the  middle  of  the  box 
in  which  the  axle  turns,  and  between  the  two  oil-cups,  is  cast  a  socket,  in 
which  the  end  of  the  spindle  on  which  the  spring  presses  rests.  The  springs 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  steel  plates,  laid,  in  the  usual  manner,  one  abore 
the  other,  increasing  in  length  upward.     In  the  engine  here  described,  the 
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)  plates  forming  the  springs  of  the  driving-wheels  are  thirteen  in  number,  each 
I  of  which  is  four  inches  in  width,  and  y^ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
)  springs  upon  the  other  wheels  are  three  inches  in  width.  The  springs  of 
I  the  driving-wheels  are  below  the  axle,  while  those  of  the  smaller  wheels  are 
above  it. 

Buffers  D'^  are  placed  behind  the  tender,  which  act  upon  a  spring  C,  fig.  70, 
to  break  the  collision,  when  the  lyagons  or  carriages  strike  upon  the  tender, 
and  similar  buffers  are  attached  to  all  passenger-coaches.  Some  of  these  buf- 
fers are  constructed  with  a  system  «of  springs  similar  to  C,  but  more  .elastic, 
and  combined  in  greater  number  under  the  framing  of  the  carriage,  so  that  a 
considerable  play  is  allowed  to  them.  In  some  cases  the  rods  of  the  buffers 
are  made  to  act  upon  strong  spiral  springs  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  framing 
of  the  carriage.  This  arrangement  gives  greater  play  to  the  buffers  ;  and  as 
every  coach  in  a  train  has  several  buffers,  the  combined  effect  of  these  is 
such,  that  a  considerable  shock  given  to  either  end  of  the  train  may  be  ren- 
dered harmless  by  being  spent  upon  the  elasticity  of  these  several  systems  of 
springs. 

In  order  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  train,  a  steam-whistle  Z',  figs. 
67,  71,  is  placed  immediately  above  the  fire-boz  at  the  back  of  the  engine. 
This  is  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  small  hemispheres  of  brass,  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  a  small  space.  Steam  is  made  to  pass  through  a  hol- 
low space  constructed  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  and  escapes  from  a  very  nar- 
row circular  opening  round  the  edge  of  that  hemisphere,  rushing  up  with  a 
force  proportional  to  its  pressure.  The  edge  of  the  upper  hemisphere  pre- 
sented downward  encounters  this  steam,  and  an  effect  is  produced  similar 
to  the  action  of  air  in  organ-pipes.  A  shrill  whistle  is  produced,  which  can 
be  heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and,  differing  from  all  ordinary  sounds, 
it  never  fails  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  train. 

The  water-tank  V^,  figs.  68,  70,  which  is  constructed  on  the  tender,  is 
formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  ^of  an  inch  thick,  riveted  at  the  comers  by 
angle-iron  already  described.  This  tank  is  9  feet  long,  6f  feet  wide,  and  2j 
feet  deep.  The  top  is  covered  with  a  board  K'^  and  a  raised  platform  N''  is 
constructed  behind,  divided  into  three  parts,  covered  with  leads,  which  open 
on  hinges.  The  middle  lid  covers  an  opening  to  the  tank  by  which  water  is 
let  in  :  the  lids  at  either  side  cover  boxes  in  which  are  contained  the  tools  ne- 
cessary to  be  carried  with  the  engine.  The  curved  pipe  F'\  fig.  68,  leading 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  pipe  Q'',  is  of  copper.  The  pipe  Q'^  con* 
necting  the  latter  with  the  feed-pipe  K^  fig.  69,  is  sometimes  formed  of  leather 
or  India-rubber  cloth,  having  a  spiral  spring  on  the  inside  to  prevent  it  from 
collapsing.  It  is  necessary  that  this  pipe  Q'^  should  have  a  power  of  yielding 
to  a  sufiicient  degree  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  motion  between 
the  engine  and  tender.  A  metal  pipe  is  sometimes  used,  supplied  with  a  double 
ball  and  socket,  and  a  telescopic  joint,  having  sufiicient  play  to  allow  for  the 
lateral  and  longitudinal  inequalities  of  motion  of  the  engine  and  tender.  The 
weight  of  an  engine,  such  as  that  here  described,  supplied  with  its  proper 
[  quantity  of  water  and  fuel,  is  about  12  tons  :  the  tender,  when  empty,  weighs 
I  about  3^  tons  ;  and  when  filled  with  water  and  fuel  its  weight  is  7  tons.  The 
I  tank  contains  700  gallons  of  water,  and  the  tender  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
I  800  weight  of  coke.  This  supply  is  sufficient  for  a  trip  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  with  an  ordinary  load. 

It  is  not  usual  to  express  the  power  of  locomotive-engines  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  other  engines  by  the  term  horse-power.  Indeed,  until  the  actual 
amount  of  resistance  opposed  to  these  machines,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  (ure  worked,  shall  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  , 
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precision,  it  is  impossible  that  their  power  or  efficiency  can  be  estimated  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  approximation.  The  quantity  of  water  eraporated,  and 
passed  in  steam  through  the  cylinders,  supplies  a  major  limit  to  the  power  ex- 
erted ;  but  even  this  necessary  element  for  the  calculation  of  the  efficacy  of 
^/  these  machines  has  not  been  ascertained  by  a  sufficiently  extensive  course  of 
observation  and  experiment.  Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  the  engine  which 
has  been  here  described  is  capable  of  evaporating  77  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  while  the  early  locomotive  could  only  evaporate  16  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
This  evaporation,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  which  I  have  ascertained  myself 
to  be  produced  by  engines  in  regular  operation  on  some  of  the  northern  rail- 
ways. In  an  experiment  made  in  July,  1839,  with  the  Hecla  engine,  I  found 
that  the  evaporation  in  a  trip  of  ninety-five  miles,  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham, was  at  the  rate  of  93*2  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  in  returning  the  same  dis- 
tance it  was  at  the  rate  of  85*7  cubic  feet  per  hour,  giving  a  mean  of  89  cubic 
feet  per  hour  nearly.  The  Hecla  weighed  12  tons ;  and  its  dimensions  and 
proportions  corresponded  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  engine  above  de- 
scribed. 

In  a  course  of  experiments  which  I  made  upon  the  engines  then  in  use  on 
the  Grand  Junction  railway  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  I  found  that  the  ordinarj 
evaporating  power  of  these  engines  varied  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  cubic  feet 
per  hour. 

Engines  of  much  greater  dimensions,  and  consequently  of  greater  evapora- 
ting power,  are  used  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
experiments  were  made  upon  these  engines  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  and  ray- 
self,  when  we  found  that  the  most  powerful  engine  on  that  line,  the  Noith 
Star,  drawing  a  load  of  110-}  tons  gross,  engine  and  tender  inclusive,  at  30| 
miles  an  hour,  evaporated  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour.  The  same  engine 
drawing  a  load  of  194^  tons  at  18^  miles  an  hour  evaporated  141  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  and  when  drawing  45  tons  at  38^  miles  an  hour  evaporated  198  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  hpur. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hoar 
produces  a  gross  amount  of  mechanical  force  very  little  less  dian  two-horse 
power,  and  consequently  the  gross  amount  of  mechanical  power  evolved  in 
these  cases  by  the  evaporation  of  the  locomotive-boilers  will  be  very  nearly 
twice  as  many  horse-power  as  there  are  cubic  feet  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour.  Thus  the  evaporation  of  the  Hecla,  in  the  experiments  made  in  July, 
1839,  gave  a  gross  power  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  white  the 
evaporation  of  the  North  Star  gave  a  power  of  about  four  hundred  horses.  In 
stationary  engines  about  half  the  gross  power  evolved  in  the  evaporation  is  al- 
lowed for  waste,  friction,  and  other  sources  of  resistance  not  connected  with 
the  load.  What  quantity  should  be  allowed  for  this  in  locomotive-engines  is 
not  yet  ascertained,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  \o  state  what  proportion 
of  the  whole  evaporation  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  useful  horse- 
power. 

The  great  uniformity  of  resistance  produced  by  the  traction  of  carriages 
upon  a  railway  is  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  steam-power  to  that 
purpose  extremely  advantageous.  So  far  as  this  resistance  depends  oia  me- 
chanical defects,  it  is  probably  rendered  as  uniform  as  is  practicable,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  load  carried  is  reduced  to  as  small  an  amount  as 
it  is  likely  to  attain  under  any  practicable  circumstances.  Until  a  recent  pe- 
riod this  resistance  was  ascribed  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  to  mechanical  causes. 
The  inequalities  of  the  road-surface,  the  friction  of  the  axles  of  the  wheels  in 
their  bearings,  and  the  various  sources  of  resistance  due  to  the  machinery  of 
the  engine,  being  the  principal  of  these  resistances,  were  for  the  most  pan  is- 
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dependent  of  the  speed  with  which  the  train  was  moved  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly assumed  in  all .  calculations  respecting  the  power  of  locomotive-en giues 
that  the  resistance  would  be  practically  the  same,  whatever  might  be  the  speed 
of  the  train.  It  had  been  well  understood  that,  so  far  as  the  atmosphere  might 
offer  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  this  would  be  dependent  on  the  speed, 
and  would  increase  in  a  very  high  ratio  with  the  speed  ;  but  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  part  of  the  resistance  due  to  this  cause  formed  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  amount  so  insignificant  that  it  might  be  fairly  disregarded  in  practice, 
or  considered  as  a  part  of  the  actual  computed  resistance  taken  at  an  average 
speed. 

It  has  been,  until  a  late  period,  accordingly  assumed  that  the  total  amount 
of  resistance  to  railway-trains  which  the  locomotive-engines  have  had  to  over- 
come was  about  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
load  drawn :  some  engineers  estimated  it  at  a  two  hundred  and  twentieth ;  oth- 
ers at  a  two  hundred  and  fiAieth ';  others  at  a  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  part 
of  the  load  ;  and  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  gross  load  drawn  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mean  between  these  much- varying  estimates. 
What  the  experiments  were,  if  any,  on  which  these  rough  estimates  were 
based,  has  never  appeared.  Each  engineer  formed  his  own  valuation  of  this 
effect,  but  none  produced  the  experimental  grounds  of  their  opinion.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  trains  run  down  the  engine,  or  that  the  drawing-chains  con- 
necting the  engine  slacken  in  descending  an  inclination  of  sixteen  feet  in  a 
mile,  or  y^.  Numerous  experiments,  however,  made  by  myself,  as  well  as 
the  constant  experience  now  daily  obtained  on  railways,  show  that  this  is  a 
fallacious  opinion,  except  at  velocities  so  low  as  are  never  practised  on  rail- 
ways. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  a  course  of  experimehts  was  commenced  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Great  Western  railway  company,  wi3i 
a  view  to  determine  various  points  connected  with  the  structure  and  the  work- 
ing of  railways.  A  part  of  these  experiments  were  intended  to  determine  the 
mean  amount  of  the  resisting  force  opposed  to  the  moving  power,  and  this  part 
was  conducted  by  me.  After  having  tried  various  expedients  for  determining 
the  mean  amount  of  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  I  found  that  no  method 
gave  satisfactory  results  except  one  founded  on  observing  the  motion  of  trains 
by  gravity  down  steep  inclined  planes.  When  a  train  of  wagons  or  coaches 
is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  so  steep  that  it  shall  descend  by  its  gravity 
without  any  moving  power,  its  motion,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  state  of  rest, 
will  be  gradually  accelerated,  and  if  the  resistance  to  that  motion  was,  as  it 
has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be,  uniform  and  independent  of  the  speed,  the 
descent  would  be  uniformly  accelerated ;  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  speed 
would  be  proportional  to  the  time  of  the  motion.  Whatever  velocity  the  train 
would  gain  in  the  first  minute,  it  would  acquire  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end 
of  the  second  minute,  three  times  that  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  third  minute, 
and  so  on ;  and  this  increase  of  velocity  would  continue  to  follow  the  same 
law,  however  extended  the  plane  might  be.  That  such  would  be  the  law 
which  the  descending  motion  of  a  train  would  follow  had  always  been  sup- 
posed, up  to  the  time  of  the  experiments  now  referred  to ;  and  it  was  even 
maintained  by  some  that  such  a  law  was  in  strict  conformity  with  experiments 
made  upon  railways  and  duly  reported.  The  first  experiments  instituted  by 
me  at  the  time  just  referred  to  afforded  a  complete  refutation  of  this  doctrine. 
It  was  found  that  the  acceleration  was  not  uniform,  but  that  with  every  in- 
creasy  of  speed  the  acceleration  was  lessened.  Thus  if  a  certain  speed  were 
gained  by  a  train  in  one  second  when  moving  at  five  miles  an  hour,  a  much 
less  speed  was  gained  in  one  second  when  moving  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  a 
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comparatively  small  ipeed  was  gained  in  the  same  time  when  moving  at  fif* 
teen  miles  an  hour,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  accel- 
eration appeared  to  diminish  in  a  very  rapid  proportion  as  the  speed  increased  : 
this  suggested  to  me  the  probability  that  a  sufficiently  great  increase  of  speed 
would  destroy  all  acceleration,  and  that  the  train  would  at  length  move  at  a 
uniform  velocity.  In  effect,  since  the  moving  power  which  impels  a  train 
down  an  inclined  plane  of  uniform  inclination  is  that  fraction  of  the  groea 
weight  of  the  train  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  this  moving 
power  must  be  necessarily  invariable  ;  and  as  any  acceleration  which  is  ]ko» 
duced  roust  arise  from  the  excess  of  this  moving  power  over  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  train/ from  whatever  causes  that  resistance  may 
arise,  whenever  acceleration  ceases,  the  moving  force  must  necessarily  be 
equal  to  the  resistance  ;  and  therefore,  when  a  train  descends  an  inclined 
plane  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the  gross  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  tain 
must  be  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  train  resolved  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  equal  to  that  fraction  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  train  which  is  expressed  by  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Thus 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  plane  falls  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  one  handred, 
then  the  force  impelling  the  train  downward  will  be  equal  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  train.  So  long  as  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  train  continues  to  be  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  its  weight,  so  long 
will  the  motion  of  the  train  be  accelerated ;  and  the  more  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  resistance,  the  more  rapid  will  the  accelera- 
tion be ;  and  the  less  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  resist- 
ance, the  less  rapid  will  the  acceleration  be.  If  it  be  true  that  the  amount 
of  resistance  increases  with  the  increase  of  speed,  then  a  speed  may  at 
length  be  attained  so  great  that  the  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  train  will  be  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  moving  power  of  a  iiundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  train  be- 
ing exactly  equal  to  the  resistance  to  the  motion,  there  is  no  excess  of 
power  to  produce  acceleration,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  train  will  be 
uniform. 

Founded  on  these  principles,  a  vast  number  of  experiments  were  made  on 
pianos  of  different  inclinations,  and  with  loads  of  various  magnitudes  ;  and  it 
was  found,  in  general,  that  when  a  train  descended  an  inclined  plane,  the 
rate  of  acceleration  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length  became  uniform; 
that  the  uniform  speed  thus  attained  depended  on  tho  weight,  form,  and 
magnitude  of  the  train,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ;  that  the  same  train 
{  on  different  inclined  planes  attained  different  uniform  speeds — on  the  steeper 
planes  a  greater  speed  being  attained.  From  such  experiments  it  followed, 
contrary  to  all  that  had  been  previously  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance to  railway-trains  had  a  dependence  on  the  speed ;  that  this  de- 
pendence was  of  great  practical  importance,  the  resistance  being  subject  to 
very  considerable  variation  at  different  speeds,  and  that  this  source  of  re- 
sistance arises  from  the  atmosphere  which  the  train  encounters.  This  was 
rendered  obvious  by  the  different  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
train  of  coaches  and  to  that  of  a  train  of  low  wagons  of  equal  weight. 

The  series  of  experiments  which  have  established  these  general  conclusioas 
have  not  yet  been  sufficientiy  extended  and  varied  to  supply  a  correct  practi- 
cal estimate  of  the  limit  which  it  woidd  be  most  advantageous  to  impose  upon  the 
gradients  of  railways  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  railways  may  be  laid  down,  without 
practical  disadvantage,  with  gradients  considerably  steeper  than  those  to  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  the  practice  to  recommend  as  a  limit. 

The  principle  of  compensation  by  varied  speed  being  admitied^it  will  folbv 
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that  the  time  of  transit  between  terminus  and  terminus  of  a  line  of  railway  laid 
down  with  gradients,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  a  mile,  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  line  of  the  same  length  constructed  upon  a 
dead  level ;  and  not  only  will  the  time  of  transport  be  equal,  but  the  quantity 
of  moving  power  expended  will  not  be  materially  different.  The  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  transport  in  the  two  cases  will  be  merely 
that,  on  the  undulating  line,  a  varying  velocity  will  be  imparted  to  the  train  and 
a  varying  resistance  opposed  to  the  moved  power ;  while  on  the  level  line  the 
train  would  be  moved  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  the  engine  worked  against  a 
uniform  resistance.  These  conclusions  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  made  in  last  July  with  the  Hecla  engine  above  referred  to. 
The  line  of  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  made  extended  over  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles,  and  the  gradients 
on  which  the  effects  were  observed  varied  from  a  level  to  thirty  feet  per  mile, 
a  great  portion  of  the  line  being  a  dead  level.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the 
uniform  speed  with  which  the  train  ascended  and  descended  the  several 
gradients,  and  also  the  mean  of  the  ascent  and  descent  in  each  case,  as  well 
as  the  speed  upon  the  level  parts  of  the  line : — 


#V...      Jt    *    mm   A 

Speed. 

»»_  — 

GrMlant. 

Ascending. 

Descending. 

Mean. 

Om  in 

MiU»  per  h<mr. 
22-25 

Mile*  per  Aonr. 

177 

41-32 

31*78 

265 

24-87 

39-13 

32-00 

330 

25-26 

37-07 

31-16 

400 

26-87 

36-75 

31-81 

532 

27-35 

34-30 

30-82 

590 

27-37 

33*16 

30-21 

650 

29*03 

32*58 

30-80 

Level 

30-93 

4r 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  gradients  do  possess  the  compensating 
power  with  respect  to  speed  already  mentioned.  The  discrepancies  existing 
among  the  mean  values  of  the  speed  are  only  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
casual  variations  in  the  moving  power.  The  experiment  was  made  under 
favorable  circumstances  :  little  disturbance  was  produced  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  day  was  quite  calm.  In  the  same  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  water 
evaporated  varied  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  varying  resistance,  and  the 
amount  of  that  evaporation  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  approximation  to  the 
mean  amount  of  resistance.  Taking  the  trip  to  and  from  Birmingham  over 
the  distance  of  190  miles,  the  mean  evaporation  per  mile  was  3*36  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  volume  of  steam  produced  by  this  quantity  of  water  will  be 
determined  approximately  by  calculating  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driving  wheels  necessary  to  move  the  engine  one  mile.  The  driving  wheels 
being  5  feet  in  diameter,  their  circumference  was  15*7  feet,  and  consequently 
in  passing  over  a  mile  they  would  have  revolved  336*3  times.  Since  each 
revolution  consumes  four  cylinders  full  of  steam,  the  quantity  of  steam  supplied 
by  the  boiler  to  the  cylinders  per  mile  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  by  four  times  3363,  or  1,345*2. 

The  cylinders  of  the  Hecla  were  12^  inches  diameter,  and  18  inches  in 
length,  and  consequently  their  contents  wer6  1*28  cubic  feet  for  each  cylin- 
der -  this  being  multiplied  by  1,345-2  gives  1,721-86  or  1,722  cubic  feet  of 
steam  per  mile.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  supposing  the  priming  either 
nothing  or  insignificant,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  case  in  these  experi- 
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meats,  3*36  cubic  feet  of  water  produced  1,722  cubic  feet  of  steam,  of  the  ^ 
density  worked  in  the  cylinders.  The  ratio,  therefore,  of  the  volume  of  this 
steam  to  that  of  the  water  producing  it,  was  1,722  to  3*36,  or  512-5  to  1. 
The  pressure  of  steam  of  this  density  would  be  54*5  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Such,  therefore,  was  the  limit  of  the  average  total  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinders.  In  this  experiment  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler  was  screwed 
down  to  60  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
was  therefore  the  major  limit  of  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler ;  but  as 
the  actual  pressure  in  the  boiler  must  have  been  less  than  this  amount,  the 
difference  between  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  boiler  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. This  difference,  however,  would  produce  no  effect  on  the  nooving 
power  of  the  steam,  since  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  obtained  by 
the  above  calculation  is  quite  independent  of  the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  or  of 
any  source  of  error  except  what  might  arise  from  priming.  The  pressure  of 
54*5  pounds  per  square  inch,  calculated  above,  being  the  total  pressure  of  the 
steam  on  the  pistons,  let  14*5  pounds  be  deducted  from  it,  to  represent  the 
atmospheric  pressure  against  which  the  piston  must  act,  and  the  remaining  40 
pounds  per  square  inch  will  represent  the  whole  available  force  drawing  the 
train  and  overcoming  all  the  resistances  arising  from  the  machinery  of  the 
engine,  including  that  of  the  blast-pipe.  The  magnitude  of  a  12^  inch  piston 
being  122*7  square  inches,  the  total  area  of  the  two  pistons  would  be  245*2 
square  inches,  and  the  pressure  upon  each  of  40  pounds  per  inch  would  give 
a  total  force  of  9,816  on  the  two  pistons.  Since  this  force  must  act  through  a 
space  of  three  feet,  while  the  train  is  impelled  through  a  space  of  15*7  feet, 
it  must  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  3  to  15*7,  to  obtain  its  effect  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails :  this  will  give  1,875  pounds  as  the 
total  force  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  train.  The  gross 
weight  of  the  train  being  80  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender,  this  would 
give  a  gross  moving  force  along  the  road  of  about  23*4  pounds  per  ton  of  the 
gross  load,  this  force  being  understood  to  include  all  the  resistances  due  to  the 
engine.  This  resistance  corresponds  to  the  gravitation  of  a  plane  rising  at  the 
rate  of  ^,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  such  would  be  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  by  the  gravitation  of  which  the  gross  resistance  would  be  doubled,  in- 
stead of  such  inclination  being  about  -^i^,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

Since  the  remarkable  and  unexpectea  results  of  this  series  of  experiments 
became  known  various  circumstances  were  brought  to  light,  which  were  be- 
fore unnoticed,  and  which  abundantly  confirm  them.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  descending  the  Madeley  plane,  on  the  grand  junc- 
tion railway,  which  falls  for  above  three  miles  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet 
a  mile,  the  steam  can  never  be  entirely  cut  off.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
maintain  the  necessary  speed  in  descending,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  always 
necessary.  As  this  plane  greatly  exceeds  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  free  motion  of  the  train  down  it,  the  power  of  the  engine  expended 
in  descending  it,  besides  all  that  part  of  the  gravitating  power  of  the  plane  which 
exceeds  the  resistance  due  to  friction  and  other  mechanical  causes  most  be 
worked  against  the  atmosphere. 

This  estimate  of  the  resistance  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  a 
variety  of  experiments  made  by  me  with  trains  of  different  magnitudes  down 
inclined  planes  of  various  inclinations. 

In  laying  out  a  line  of  railway  the  disposition  of  the  gradients  should  be 
such  as  to  preserve  among  them  as  uniform  a  character  as  is  practicable,  for 
the  weight  and  power  of  the  engine  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  Uie 
general  steepness  of  the  gradients.  Thus  if  upon  a  railway  which  is  generally 
level,  like  that  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  one  or  two  inclined  planes 
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of  a  very  steep  character  occur,  as  happens  upon  that  line,  then  the  engine 
which  is  constructed  to  work  upon  the  general  gradients  of  the  road  is  unfit  to 
draw  the  same  load  up  those  inclinations  which  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  gradients.  In  such  cases  some  extraordinary  means 
must  generally  be  provided  for  surmounting  those  exceptionable  inclinations. 
Several  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1 .  Upon  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  the  load  is  divided,  and  the  engine  | 
carries  it  up  in  several  successive  trips,  descending  the  plane  unloaded  after 
each  trip.     The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  delay  which  it  occasions — a 
circumstance  which  is  incompatible   with  a  large  transport  of  passengers.   | 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  be  necessary,  when  the  engine  is  fully 
loaded  on  a  level,  to  divide  its  load  into  two  or  more  parts,  to  be  successively 
carried  up  when  the  incline  rises  52  feet  per  mile.  •  This  method  ha^  been  \ 
practised  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  occasionally,  when  heavy  loads   | 
were  carried  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  upon  the  Rainhill  incline. 

2.  A  subsidiary  or  assistant  locomotive  engine  may  be  kept  in  constant  | 
readiness  at  the  foot  of  each  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  different  | 
trains,  as  they  arrive,  in  ascending.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  cost 
of  keeping  such  an  engine  with  its  boiler  continually  prepared,  and  its  steam 
up.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  its  fire  continually  lighted,  whether  employed  or 
not ;  otherwise,  when  the  train  would  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  it  should 
wait  until  the  subsidiary  engine  was  prepared  for  work.  In  cases  where 
trains  would  start,  and  arrive  at  stated  times,  this  objection,  however,  would 
have  less  force.  This  method  is  at  present  generally  adopted  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line. 

3.  A  fixed  steam-engine  may  be  erected  on  the  crest  of  the  incline,  so  as  to 
communicate  by  ropes  with  the  train  at  the  foot.  Such  an  engine  would  be 
capable  of  drawing  up  one  or  two  trains  together,  with  their  locomotives,  ac- 
cording as  they  would  arrive,  and  no  delay,  need  be  occasioned.  This  method 
requires  that  the  fixed  engine  should  be  kept  constantly  prepared  for  work,  and 
the  steam  continually  up  in  the  boiler. 

4.  In  working  on  the  level,  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder  in  the  locomotives  may  be  so  restrained  by  partially  closing  the 
throttle-valve,  as  to  cause  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  to  be  less  in  a  consider- 
able degree  than  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  If  under  such  circum- 
stances a  sufiicient  pressure  upon  the  piston  can  be  obtained  to  draw  the  load 
on  the  level,  the  throttle-valve  may  be  opened  on  approaching  the  inclined 
plane,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  piston  a  pressure  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  previous  pressure  in  the  boiler  was  greater  than  that  upon  the  piston. 
If  the  fire  be  sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam  in  this  manner 
during  the  ascent,  and  if  the  rise  be  not  greater  in  proportion  than  the  power 
thus  obtained,  the  locomotive  will  draw  the  load  up  the  incline  without  further 
assistance.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  load  upon  the 
engine  must  be  less  than  the  amount  which  the  adhesion  of  its  working  wheels 
with  the  railroad  is  capable  of  drawing ;  for  this  adhesion  must  be  adequate 
to  the  traction  of  the  same  load  up  the  incline,  otherwise,  whatever  increase 
of  power  might  be  obtained  by  opening  the  throttle-valve,  the  drawing  wheels 
would  revolve  without  causing  the  load  to  advance.  This  method  has  been 
generally  practised  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  the  transport 
of  passengers ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  method  yet  discovered  which  is 
consistent  with  the  expedition  necessary  for  that  species  of  trafiic. 

In  the  practice  of  this  method  considerable  aid  may  be  derived  also  by 
suspending  the  supply  of  feeding  water  to  the  boiler  during  the  ascent.    It  will 


